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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


President. 
Hon.  NATHANIEL  TERRY. 
Viu  Presidents  for  life,  by  subscription. 


William  Parsons,  Esq.  Boston. 
Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.  do. 
Daniel  Wads  worth,  Esq.  Hartford. 


Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany. 
John  Caldwell,  Esq.  Hartford. 
Charles  Sigourney,  Esq.  do. 


Hon.  William  Phillips, 
Hon.  William  Gray, 
Hon.  Israel  Thorudike, 


Former  Vice  Presidents  by  subscription,  now  deceased. 

Boston.  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  Burlington,  N.J. 
do.  Robert  Oliver,  Esq.  Baltimore, 
do.     Chauncey  Deming,  Esq.  Farmington. 


Vice  Presidents  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  13, 1837. 


Joseph  Battel, 
Ward  Woodbridge, 
Henry  Hudson, 
Thomas  Day, 


Joseph  Battel, 
P.  C.  Brooks, 
Daniel  Buck, 
Henry  Hudson, 
William  H.  Imlay, 
James  Kane, 
Eliphalet  KimbaU, 
David  M'Kinney, 
Israel  Munson,' 
H.  Overing, 
Daniel  P.  Parker, 
Joseph  Peabody, 
B.  Pickman,  Jr. 


Samuel  Tudor, 
WiUiam  Ely, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
David  Watkinson. 


Directors  for  life  by  subscription. 


Norfolk. 
Boston. 
Hartford, 
do. 
do. 
Albany. 
Boston. 
New-York. 

Boston. 
New- York. 
Boston. 
Salem 
do. 


P.  Rerasen, 
Andrew  Ritchie, 
John  Cotton  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Terry, 
Ward  Woodbridge, 
S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 
John  Jacob  Astor, 
Christopher  Colt, 
Samuel  Elliott,  Jr. 
Eliphalet  Terry, 
Ste'phen  Whitney, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
Eliphalet  Averill, 


New- York. 
Boston. 
Sharon. 
Hartford, 
do. 

Bolton,  Mass. 
New-York. 
Hartford. 
Washington  City. 
Hartford. 
New- York. 
Hartford, 
do. 


Former  Directors  by  subscription  now  deceased. 


Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.  Hartford. 
John  B.  Coles,  New-York. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 

Simeon  Forrester,  Salem. 

Samuel  Parkman,  Boston. 

James  Perkins,  do. 

David  Porter,  Hartford. 


Samuel  Salisbury, 
David  Sears, 
Daniel  D.  Rogers, 
Luther  Scarborough, 
Rev.  B.  Upson,  D.  D. 
Henry  W.  Delavan, 


Boston- 
do. 
do. 
Hartford. 
Berhn. 
Albany. 


Directors  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  13,  1837. 

James  Ward,  Seth  Terry, 

Charles  Seymour,  Thomas  S.  Williams, 

John  Butler,  John  Beach, 

James  B.  Hosmer,  Charles  Goodwin, 

BarzUlai  Hudson,  Russel  Bunce. 

Barzillai  Hudson,  Secretary. 
James  B.  Hosmer,  Treasurer. 
William  Ely,  Commiss^or^er  of  the  Fund. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 

Lbwis  Weld,  A.  M.  Principal. 
Lanrent  Clepc,  ^  (    Ebenezer  B.  Adams,  A.  B. 

William  W.  Turner,  A.  M.  |    Jared  A.  Ayres,  A-  B. 

Luzerne  Ray,  A.  M .  }  assistants.  ^     Wilson  Whiton, 

Joseph  D.  Tyler,  A.  M.  j  Edmund  Booth. 

CoUins  Stone,  A.  M.  J  L 

William  W.  Turner,  Stmard. 
Lydia  H.  Peaslee,  Matron. 


List  of  pupils  in  the  school  within  the  year  ending  on  the  13th  of  May  1837, 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asylum.  Those  marked  (L)  received 
their  chief  support  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 

As  our  report  is  published  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  the 
names  of  pupils  admitted  at  a  later  day  cannot  be  added  to  the  present  list. 


Admission.         Names.  Residence. 


1824 

Rosalia  Davis, 

Havanna. 

1825 

J.  Brace,  (deaf,  dumb,  blind.)  Hartford,  Conn. 

1829 

John  Emerson, 

Durham,  N.  H. 

1831 

Thomas  S.  Perking,  Jr. 

New-London,  Conn, 

Nathan  P.  Morse,  Jr. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

(L) 

John  W.  Compton, 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Mary  Ann  Walworth, 

Canaan,  N.  H. 

Elisha  Osgood, 

Exeter,  Maine, 

(L) 

Ellen  G.  Newcomb, 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

(L) 

1832 

Joseph  B.  R.  Holmes, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

(L) 

Sarah  W.  C.  Holmes, 

do.  do. 

(M 

Albert  F.  Barnard, 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

(L) 

Ursula  Ann  Taft, 

Upton,  do. 

(L) 

William  Lynde, 

Saybrook,  Conn. 

Lucius  H.  Lane, 

New-Haven,  Vt. 

Edward  W.  Shepard, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Eleanor  A.  Compton, 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Henry  Andrews, 

Preston,  Conn. 

(L) 

Laura  A.  Merriman, 

Souihington,  Conn. 

(L) 

1833 

Catharine  Oakes, 

Richmond,  Mass. 

(L) 

David  Bradley, 

Newfane,  Vt. 

(L) 

George  Webster, 

Warner,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Nerval  D.  Barnum, 

Shoreham,  Vt. 

(L) 

Lorana  Monger, 

Charlotte,  do. 

(L) 

Moses  Curtis, 

Wells,  Maine, 

(L) 

John  Ham, 

Farmington,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Harriet  Forbush, 

Stow,  Mass. 

(L) 

StiUman  S.  Reed, 

Chesterfield,  Mass. 

(L) 

Isabella  Kingsley, 

Westbamptou,  do. 

(L) 
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Admission.  NameB. 

1833  Julia  A.  Bacon, 
Emily  F.  Penniman, 
Joseph  H.  Penniman, 
Eldad  A.  Prescott, 
Caleb  Knowles, 
Rebecca  Eastman, 
Sally  T.  Butler, 

Job  Turner, 
Lovina  West, 
Charles  F.  Douglas, 
Thomas  Marden, 
Roxanna  Woodward, 
Anna  Barnard, 
Mary  W.  Treat, 
Jeremiah  Closson, 

1834  Ira  B.  Stevens, 
Peter  C.  Wis  well, 
Hubbard  Field, 
Susau  W.  Huston, 
Margaret  Dunning, 
Joseph  B.  Foster, 
Lucy  J.  Goodrich, 
Anna  M.  HobsoD, 
Caroline  A.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  R.  Tripp, 
Ira  Derby, 

Sarah  J.  Lewis, 
Martha  L.  Philbrick, 
Erasmus  D.  Preston, 
Asahel  Strong, 
Mercy  Deniston, 
Enoch  Hazard, 
Susan  E.  Martin, 
Lucia  Libby, 
Louisa  Loomis, 
Silas  Davis, 
Sarah  L.  Wilcox, 
Eliza  Burton, 
Harriet  Hunter, 
David  White, 
Andrew  F.  Holmes, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt, 
Charles  Fisher, 
Amos  L.  Williams, 


Residence. 


Roxbury,  Mass. 

(L) 

Braintree,  do. 

do.  do. 

(L) 

Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

(L) 

South-Kingston,  R.  I. 

Bath,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 

/T  \ 

(L) 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lowell,  do. 

(L) 

Westneld,  Mass. 

Society  Land,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Peacham,  Vt. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

(L) 

Orange,  Conn. 

(L) 

Lyme,  Conn. 

Haverhill,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Medway,  Mass. 

(L) 

Bernardston,  Mass. 

(L) 

Walden,  Vt. 

(L) 

Brunswick,  Me. 

(L) 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

(L) 

Cavendish,  Vt. 

(L) 

Salem,  Mass. 

(L) 

do.  do. 

(L) 

iNew-iJeaiora,  Aiass. 

Weymouth,  do. 

(L) 

Townsend,  do. 

(L) 

Andover,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Hancock,  do. 

(L) 

West-Stockbridge,  Mass. 

(L) 

Francestown,  N.  H. 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Baltimore,  Vt. 

(L) 

Danby,  Vt. 

(L) 

West-Chester,  Conn. 

(L) 

Whitmgham,  Vt. 

(L) 

Killingworth,  Conn. 

(L) 

Wilton,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Clinton,  Maine, 

fi  \ 
(L) 

Leicester,  Mass. 

(L) 

Portland,  Maine, 

(L) 

Gray,  do. 

(L) 

Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 

East-Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 
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AdmiBBion.  Names. 

1835  Jamefl  Mair, 
Abby  J.  Baker, 
Julia  A.  C.  Cooper, 
Osgood  Bailey, 
Leveis  Briggs, 
Julia  A.  Sage, 
Lydia  Cobb, 
Horace  G.  Pike, 
Israel  Luce, 
Albert  Gove, 
George  V.  Mc'Ewen, 
Artemas  Gates, 
Galen  H.  Atkins, 
George  N.  Morse, 
Laura  A.  Huntoon, 
Lucy  Fuller, 

Mary  A.  Bruce, 
Caroline  M.  Bruce, 
Thomas  H.  Birdsong, 
William  Ross, 
Josephus  B.  Edwards, 
William  H.  James, 
Washington  Beall, 
William  B.  Neisler, 
Eben  P.  Dyer, 
Mary  A.  Parker, 
John  E.  Mowatt, 
Benjamin  A.  Johnson, 

1836  George  R.  Maner, 
Elizabeth  Blizzard, 
Penney  Blizzard, 
William  Fraser, 
Edward  Doring, 
Francis  G.  Fitch, 
Avery  L.  Clark, 
Salome  Bursiel, 
Mary  E.  Trufant, 
Hannah  A.  Avery, 
Eliphalet  Taylor,  jr. 
Ellen  D.  S.  Lyman, 
Harriet  N.  Tucker, 
Jane  Cook, 

Levi  H.  Sanger, 
Joseph  O.  Sanger. 
Jamea  H.  Pool, 


Residenoo. 

Lanark,  U.  C. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

(L) 

North-Haven,  Conn. 

(L) 

Norlh-Bridgeton,  Maine. 

Turner,  do. 

Chatham,  Conn. 

(L) 

Nelson,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Lyme,  do. 

(L) 

Chilmark,  Mass. 

(L) 

Henniker,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Stratford,  Conn. 

(L) 

Worcester,  Mass. 

(L) 

Duxbury,  Vt. 

(L) 

Williston,  do. 

(L) 

Hartford,  do. 

(L) 

Coventry,  Conn. 

(L) 

Anderson  District,  S.  C. 

(L) 

do.  do. 

(L) 

Upson  County,  Ga. 

(L) 

Jackson  County,  do. 

(L) 

Oglethorpe  County,  Ga. 

(L) 

Columbus,  do. 

(L) 

Newton  County,  do. 

(L) 

Athens,  do. 

(L) 

Thomdyke,  Maine, 

(L) 

Boston,  Mass. 

(L) 

New-York. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

(L) 

Scriven  County,  Ga. 

(L) 

Baldwin  County,  do. 

(L) 

Hancock  County,  do. 

(L) 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

(L) 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  do. 

(L) 

Middleborough,  Mass. 

(L) 

Candia,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

(L) 

Groton,  Conn. 

Alstead,  N.  H. 

(L) 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Milton,  do. 

(L) 

ICingston,  do. 

(L) 

Westboroagh,  do. 

(L) 

do.  do. 

(L) 

Weymouth,  do. 

(L) 
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Admisflion.         Names.  Residence. 

Sarah  A.  Thomas,  Hartford,  Conn.  (L) 

Culver  Newton,  Middletown,  Vt.  (L) 

Phebe  Dennis,  Fall-River,  Mass.  (L) 

Rebecca  Bartlett,  Brownington,  Vt.  (L) 

Alexander  Houghton,  Grafton,  Mass.  (L) 

Sarah  S.  Gomez,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Horatio  White,  Taunton,         do.  (L) 

Lorenzo  White,                  do.               do.  (L) 

Plummer  Turner,  Palermo,  Maine.  (L) 

Charles  F.  Langevin,  Quebec,  U.  C. 

1837   Darwin  Langdon,  Kennebunkport,  Maine.  (L) 

Stephen  Rives,  Augusta,               do.  (L) 

Ruth  A.  M.  Jenckes,  Northbridge,  Mass.  (L) 

Tristam  Haley,  Topsham,  Maine,  (L) 

Reuben  Martin,  Danvers,  do. 

Supported  by  their  friends,  21 

do.  Maine,  11 

do.  New-Hampshire,  16 

do.  Vermont,  14 

do.  Massachusetts,  41 

do.  Connecticut,  13 

do.  South-Carolina,  5 

do.  Georgia,  9 

do.  The  Asylum,  3 

do.  By  himself,  1 

133 


TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT. 

The  close  of  another  year  finds  the  Asylum  in  the  en- 
joyment of  prosperity,  its  inmates  in  health,  and  the  results 
of  its  efforts  in  the  intellectual,  moral  and  mechanical  ed- 
ucation of  its  pupils,  such  as  demand  our  gratitude  to  God. 
We  would  indeed  never  forget  that  societies  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, that  smaller  as  well  as  larger  communities,  owe 
all  their  prosperity  and  means  of  usefulness,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Dispenser  of  bles- 
sings. 

The  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money, 
or  rather  perhaps,  the  unequalled  rise  in  the  prices  of 
almost  all  the  staples  of  life,  has  been  felt  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Asylum  as  a  great  evil,  and  has  increased  their 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  institution  beyond  what 
they  had  reason  to  expect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year ;  yet  it  has  not  obliged  them  to  diminish  by  a  single 
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cent,  the  amount  of  their  charity  towards  their  pupils,  nor 
has  it  been  permitted  injuriously  to  affect  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  comfort  of  the  establishment. 

The  pupils,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  have  been 
divided  into  nine  classes,  and  have  pursued  their  studies 
upon  the  same  general  plan  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  general  principles  of  education,  which  long  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  to  consider  the  best  for  the  promotion 
of  the  end  in  view.    This  end  has  ever  been,  to  give  a 
good,  common  education ;  and  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  has  been  accomplished  during  the  twenty  years 
of  our  labour  as  educators,  has  been  as  great,  we  believe, 
as,  considering  the  various  circumstances  of  our  pupils, 
could  be  reasonably  expected.    It  is  no  easy  task,  so  to 
arrange  and  classify  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  that  each  may  advantageously  pursue  a  given 
course  of  study.    And  yet,  to  assemble  them  together  in 
considerable  numbers,  has  been  found,  from  the  nature  of 
their  circumstances,  the  only  practicable  way  to  educate 
them  at  all.    The  same  diversity  exists  in  their  natural 
powers  which  we  should  ordinarily  find  among  an  equal 
number  of  other  persons,  and  a  greater  difference,  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  than  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  any 
other  kind  of  seminary.    Hence  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
together,  in  one  class,  some  twelve  or  twenty  individuals, 
whose  grade  of  intellect  and  whose  previous  habits  and 
attainments,  are  perhaps  very  dissimilar.    If  for  exam- 
ple, we  receive  at  one  time  a  class  of  fifteen  youth,  all  of 
whom  are  entirely  ignorant  of  written  language,  and  place 
them  under  an  experienced  and  judicious  teacher,  it  is  very 
probable  that  one  fourth  of  the  number,  at  least,  will  be 
quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  under  a  uniform 
course  of  mental  discipline.    Personal  habits,  age,  the 
state  of  health,  as  well  as  natural  quickness  or  dullness 
of  the  mental  powers,  all  have  an  influence  in  producing 
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this  disparity.  The  best  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  be 
exercised  and  his  sense  of  duty  must  be  clear  and  strong, 
or  he  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  neglecting  one  or  the 
other  portion  of  his  unfortunate  charge.  With  all  his 
care  a  striking  diversity  of  attainments  will  generally  exist, 
and  until  his  pupils  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  can  di- 
rect their  own  minds  to  some  extent,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  they  will  often  make  larger  demands  upon  him, 
than  a  mere  man  can  possibly  supply,  however  well  dispo- 
sed to  do  his  duty.  The  teacher,  it  should  be  recollected, 
is  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  source  of  knowledge  to 
his  pupils.  His  great  business  is  to  teach  them  written 
language,  and  in  doing  this,  help  them  to  associate  with 
letters  and  words,  as  much  knowledge  as  is  possible  of  the 
world,  the  universe,  and  the  beings  and  things  they  con- 
tain. At  first,  elementary  works,  dictionaries,  geogra- 
phies, arithmetics,  histories  etc.  are  nothing  to  them. 
They  know  not  even  letters.  As  their  minds  begin  to 
open  under  careful  instruction,  one  may  at  times  be  per- 
ceived putting  forth  its  energies  with  unusual  vigor ;  it 
grasps  after  knowledge,  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  when 
genial  influences  are  around  them,  spread  themselves  in 
all  directions  to  seize  upon  some  firm  object  for  support. 
Another  is  unexcited.  If  it  makes  any  advancement,  it  is 
by  dint  of  direct  and  persevering  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  like  some  drooping,  or  errant  plant  of  a 
green-house,  must  be  compelled  into  a  proper  position  ; 
encouraged,  and  almost  forced,  to  grow  by  external  means. 
As  our  classes  advance  in  age,  the  evils  arising  from  dis- 
parity of  standing  in  their  members,  are  diminished,  or 
removed  ;  still  this  is  the  cause  of  serious  embarrassments 
in  conducting  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
when  produced,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  neglect  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  us  at  the  proper  age,  they 
are  less  easily  borne,  than  when  they  arise  from  unavoid- 
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able  causes.  Sometimes  these  embarrassments  are  not 
removed,  until  the  allotted  period  of  education  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  often  we  are  obliged  to  sign  the  certificate  of 
discharge  and  send  our  pupils  forth  to  mingle  with  the 
world  in  the  various  and  trying  pursuits  of  life,  at  the 
precise  time  when  they  have  just  begun  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  their  connexion  with  the  institution  ;  when  their 
difficulties  are  in  a  great  degree  surmounted,  when  their 
minds  are  rapidly  expanding,  and  when,  if  a  year  or  two 
more  could  be  given  them,  they  would  acquire  somewhat 
of  that  maturity  of  character  and  competence  of  attain- 
ment, so  necessary  for  all,  and  especially  for  the  perma- 
nently unfortunate,  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  the  Board  have  resolved 
that  in  their  opinion  the  regular  period  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  course  of  instruction,  ought  henceforth  to  be 
five  years.  We  shall  of  course  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
receive  the  beneficiaries  of  States,  on  the  terms  agreed 
upon  with  the  Commissioners  of  several  of  the  States  who 
assembled  at  the  Asylum  in  1825 ;  unless,  in  accordance 
with  our  advice  and  wishes,  the  States  referred  to,  should 
choose  to  extend  the  time  of  their  beneficiaries,  from  four 
to  five  years.  The  subject  has  already  been  proposed,  in 
a  separate  communication,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  States  which  limit 
the  time  of  their  beneficiaries  to  four  years ;  and  either 
has  been,  or  probably  will  be,  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  respective  Legislatures  in  due  time. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  already  acceded  to  our 
proposal,  and  by  a  resolution  passed  but  a  few  days  since, 
has  left  it  discretionary  with  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
to  extend  the  time  of  her  beneficiaries  to  five  years.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  other  legislative 
acts  of  that  liberal  Commonwealth,  on  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  education.    A  similar  result  in  the  States  of  Maine, 
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New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  we  hope  tbr 
with  confidence. 

The  long  tried  liberality  and  benevolence  of  the  Nct^ 
England  Legislatures  towards  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  facts 
that  our  demand  for  the  support  and  education  of  our  pu- 
pils is  but  one  hundred  dollars  for  each,  per  annum,  and 
that  this  is  only  one  half  of  our  original  price,  which  we 
have  reduced  from  considerations  alone  of  public  utility  i 
that  the  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  between  the  cost  of 
education  to  the  Asylum  and  the  charge  to  its  patrons,  is 
made  up,  out  of  our  own  private  funds  ;  that  in  asking  for 
a  little  farther  aid  for  each  individual  of  our  public  benefi- 
ciaries, we  are  virtually  pledging  an  increase  of  our  own 
charities  in  like  proportion ;  that  this  term  of  time  (five 
years)  is  the  lowest  limit  assigned  for  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes  in  the  other  institutions  of  this  country,  except  that 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  all  of  any  importance  in  Europe,  while 
most  extend  the  time,  to  six,  eight  or  nine  years  ;  that  the 
necessity  of  the  change  has  been  often  brought  before  the 
respective  Legislatures  and  others,  in  our  previous  Reports, 
and  more  than  all — that  it  is  most  reasonable  in  itself  and 
very  important  for  the  best  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
resort  here  for  education.  These  considerations  convince 
us,  that  no  one  of  the  enlightened  Legislatures  or  other 
patrons  of  the  Asylum  will  hesitate  long  to  grant  the  addi- 
tional boon  we  ask  for  the  indigent  among  our  pupils. 

The  work  shops  of  the  Asylum,  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  a  source  of  more  than  ordinary  improvement  to 
the  pupils.  The  work  performed  in  them,  has  been  of  a 
better  description  than  heretofore,  and  the  avails  of  it  have 
fairly  met  all  the  demands  we  make  upon  them  ;  that  is, 
they  have  paid  the  expenses  of  stock,  supervision  and  in- 
struction, leaving  a  balance  of  about  $150  in  favor  of  the 
Asylum. 

The  great  advantages  of  our  manual  labour  department 
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are,  that  while  it  facilitates  the  management  of  the  pupils, 
exercises  their  ingenuity,  developes  their  bodily  powers, 
operates  favourably  upon  their  health  and  upon  their  ad- 
vancement in  study,  it  also  gives  them  confidence  in  their 
own  resources  and  especially  in  their  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  future  life  ;  it  encourages  proper  feelings  of 
independence  and  often  leads  to  plans  of  usefulness  towards 
parents,  friends  and  the  community.  The  habits  it  has  en- 
couraged, or  formed,  are  most  important  at  the  setting  out 
in  life,  and  have  been,  under  Providence,  the  safeguard  of 
many  a  youth,  who  might  otherwise  have  fallen  under  evil 
influences  after  leaving  the  Asylum. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils,  has  been  as  usual,  re- 
markably good ;  and  yet,  death,  which  through  the  mercy 
of  God  has  been  so  rarely  permitted  to  enter  the  Asylum, 
has  this  year  selected  his  victim  in  a  sudden  and  affecting 
manner.  The  case  was  that  of  a  robust  young  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  a  beneficiary  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
had  been  about  two  years  under  instruction.  During  the 
spring  vacation,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
he  was  so  unwise  as  to  venture  to  bathe  in  a  neighbouring 
stream,  without  permission  from  any  officer  of  the  Asylum, 
against  the  warnings  and  wishes  of  some  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  in  direct  violation  of  our  rules.  The  consequence 
was,  his  becoming  soon  involved  in  difficulty,  probably  from 
the  coldness  of  the  water  and  inability  to  swim,  and  before 
efficient  aid  could  be  procured,  he  was  drowned !  The 
important  lessons  taught  by  this  event,  will  not  be  lost,  it 
is  believed,  upon  the  companions  of  the  deceased ;  and 
while  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  sympathize  with  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  their  affliction,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  them,  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  they  employ.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  rule  of  the  Asylum  that 
no  pupil,  of  whatever  age,  should  go  to  swim  without  per- 
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mission  from  the  steward,  or  a  teacher  j  and  that  one  of 
these  officers,  or  a  judicious  hearing  and  speaking  man* 
should  always  accompany  the  boys  and  regulate  their  move- 
ments, at  the  stated  times  when  swimming,  or  rather  batb^ 
ing,  is  considered  proper  and  desirable  for  them. 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  the  name  of  a  most  unfortunate 
young  woman,  who  has  been  during  that  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Asylum,  has  appeared  in  the  list  of  our  pupils, 
as  that  of  a  person  deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 
To  gratify  the  rational  curiosity  of  the  friends  of  the  Asy- 
lum and  of  the  benevolent  generally,  a  short  statement  of 
her  history  and  present  circumstances  has  been  prepared, 
which  accompanies  our  report  and  to  which  we  would  refer. 
In  connexion  with  this,  is  some  account  of  a  youth  who  died 
a  few  years  since  in  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  privations 
and  circumstances  were  similar  to  those  of  our  pupil,  and 
also  of  a  child  now  living  in  that  state.  Cases  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  misfortunes,  so  truly  appalling,  have  been  rare, 
it  is  believed  among  civilized  nations.  The  three  referred 
to,  are  all  in  the  United  States,  concerning  which  we  have 
any  detailed  information.  One  other  case,  it  is  said,  has 
recently  existed  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
also  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  The  case  of  Mitchell, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  an  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  his  works,  two  or  three  others  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  two  in  Paris,  are  all  of  which  we  have  heard 
in  Europe.  It  is  truly  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  suffer- 
ing such  peculiar  and  distressing  privations,  is  small  indeed 
throughout  the  world. 

Should  this  report  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  similar  case  of  misfortune  in  the  United 
States,  he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  institution,  and  per- 
haps promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  furnishing  a  detail 
of  its  circumstances  to  any  officer  of  the  Asylum.  That 
we  may  reason  satisfactorily  on  such  a  subject,  we  want 
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facts,  and  in  order  to  afford  even  the  slight  relief,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  practicable,  we  may  be 
aided  by  the  experience  of  others.  To  ascertain  the  ope* 
rations  of  minds  so  sadly  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  shut 
up  to  themselves,  is  always  a  curious,  and  may  be  a  useful 
subject  of  investigation.  This  can  only  be  done  by  noti- 
cing their  actions,  as  exhibited  in  the  daily  occurrences  of 
life.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  much  also  for  the  blind.  Something 
more  perhaps  may  yet  be  done  for  the  few  forlorn  ones,  who 
suffer  under  the  threefold  misfortune  we  are  contemplating, 
and  who,  though  "  cast  down,  are  not  destroyed." 

The  work  of  benevolence  is  a  good,  a  godlike  work  in  all 
its  departments.  That  it  may  ever  be  here  pursued  with 
a  spirit  that  shall  meet  the  approbation  of  good  men  and  of 
God,  is  the  desire  and  shall  be  the  endeavour  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Asylum. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk, 

Hartford,  May,  13th,  1837. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  WELD. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Asylum. 

Gentlemen, 

1  have  prepared  a  short  account  of  our  most  unfor- 
tunate pupil,  Julia  Brace,  with  the  view,  should  it  meet 
your  approbation,  of  having  it  appended  to  our  next  An- 
nual Report.  This  I  now  enclose,  and  with  it,  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  former  Matron  of  the  Asylum,  on  the 
same  general  subject. 

I  also  enclose  a  highly  interesting  communication  from 
Thomas  Whipple,  M.  D.  of  Wentworth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  regard  to  a  youth  by  the  name  of  Eames,  who  Was  like 
Julia,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.    This  communication  was 
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kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Whipple,  about  three  years 
since,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  a  relative 
of  the  unfortunate  youth ;  but  hitherto,  has  not  been  made 
public. 

I  have  the  farther  pleasure  of  enclosing  the  copy  of  a 
letter  lately  received  from  Professor  Mussey,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  respecting  a  little  girl,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  now 
living  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  cases  thus  stated  are  all  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  as  existing,  or  having  existed  in  the  United 
States,  except  two  ;  concerning  which  latter,  however,  we 
have  no  particular  information. 

The  enclosed  papers  contain  scarcely  any  thing  but  sim- 
ple statements  of  facts ;  and  as  such,  I  believe  they  may 
be  relied  on.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  sufficiently  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  but  as  connected  with  human  beings 
in  such  deplorable  circumstances,  they  are  not  destitute  of 
interest.  Possibly  the  cause  of  humanity  may  be  subserv- 
ed by  their  publication :  at  least  the  rational  curiosity  of 
many  investigating  minds,  and  the  kind  feelings  of  many 
benevolent  hearts,  will  be,  1  trust,  in  some  degree  gratified. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  them,  with 
the  proposition  I  have  suggested,  to  your  disposal. 
With  great  respect, 

I  am  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Weld. 


Some  account  of  Julia  Brace,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  per- 
son residing  in  the  Amerivan  Asylum, 

On  the  11th  of  June  1825,  Julia  Brace  was  admitted  as 
an  inmate,  and  so  far  as  her  peculiar  circumstances  would 
permit,  as  a  pupil,  of  the  Asylum.  She  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford on  the  13th  of  June  1807 ;  consequently,  was  eigh- 
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teen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  admission  and  is  now 
(April  1837)  almost  thirty.  At  the  age  of  four  years  and 
about  five  months^  while  visiting  a  relative  in  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  she  was  seized  with  the  typhus  fever,  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  of  her  illness,  entirely  deprived 
her  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  !  Previous  to  this 
sickness,  she  had  been  healthy,  enjoyed  the  perfect  use  of 
all  the  senses,  was  possessed  of  common  intellectual,  as 
well  as  physical  powers,  had  a  quick  temper,  but  was  on 
the  whole  a  promising  child.  She  was  active  in  her  ha- 
bits, had  been  sent  to  school,  and  could  read  and  spell 
words  of  two  syllables.  She  had  begun  to  be  somewhat 
useful  to  her  mother  in  her  household  affairs  and  had 
learnt  to  do  plain  sewing,  so  that  she  had  assisted  in  ma- 
king a  little  garment  or  two  for  herself.  Her  mother  had 
taught  her  "  to  say  her  prayers"  and  she  had  learned, 
probably  from  necessary  intercourse  with  a  profane  per- 
son, to  use  some  very  exceptionable  words. 

The  sickness  which  rendered  her  so  desolate,  was  ex- 
ceedingly severe  and  after  accomplishing  its  fearful  work 
upon  her  senses,  left  her  system  so  completely  prostrate, 
that  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  be  re- 
stored to  comfortable  general  health.  She  retained  how- 
ever for  a  considerable  time,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and 
shortly  after  her  long  night  came  upon  her,  said  to  her 
attendant,  "Why  don't  you  light  a  lamp?  It  will  never  be 
day."  She  used  also  to  say  her  prayers  after  she  became 
deaf  and  blind,  to  utter  the  names  of  her  friends,  to  ask 
for  what  she  wanted,  to  spell  little  words  to  herself,  and 
at  times  when  disappointed,  or  vexed  by  her  wishes  not 
being  complied  with,  by  the  impossibility  of  making  her- 
self understood,  or  by  the  unkind  treatment  of  a  male 
member  of  the  family,  (to  which  she  was  occasionally  sub- 
ject,) she  would  use  profane  expressions,  such  as  she  had 
no  doubt  heard  from  this  unhappy  person.    Her  childish 
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spirit  evidently  at  this  period,  wandered  about  its  prison- 
house  in  restlessness,  anxiety  and  sometimes  in  agony ; 
seeking  deliverance,  striving  for  communion  with  kindred 
minds,  and  using  all  the  faculties  and  senses  which  re- 
mained at  its  command,  to  make  known  its  condition,  and 
supply  itself  with  occupation  and  amusement.  In  making 
these  efforts,  the  poor  child  very  naturally  used  such  lan- 
guage as  she  had  been  familiar  with ;  often  probably,  with 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  its  meaning  :  for,  judging  from  the 
cases  of  other  children  of  that  tender  age,  especially  such 
as  have  enjoyed  but  indifferent  instruction,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  poor  child  had  distinct  ideas  of  the  God  she 
addressed  in  prayer,  and  whose  name  she  used  in  other 
ways,  or,  of  the  full  meaning  of  any  other  than  the  sim- 
plest language. 

As  her  strength  increased  and  she  became  able  to  stand, 
and  with  the  aid  of  others  to  walk  about  the  house,  her 
means  of  enjoyment  increased  also.  She  had  much  pleas- 
ure in  examining  by  the  senses  of  feeling  and  smell  the 
various  objects  around  her,  she  soon  became  familiar  with 
every  article  of  her  own  apparel  and  indeed  with  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  family,  and  while  her  parents  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  another  family,  has  often  been 
known  to  carry  back  to  their  owner  such  utensils  or  other 
articles  as  had  been  borrowed  or  lent,  often  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  sometimes  to  the  inconvenience  of  both  parties. 
She  early  evinced  great  love  of  order,  never  allowing  any 
thing  to  be  out  of  place,  if  she  could  prevent  it.  She 
also  as  she  grew  older,  seemed  desirous  of  occupying  her- 
self in  the  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  she 
had  several  all  younger  than  herself :  would  sometimes 
wash  their  faces  and  hands,  would  undress  and  put  them 
to  bed,  occasionally  exercise  some  discipline  among  them, 
would  rock  the  infant  in  the  cradle  and  feel  of  its  eyes 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  sleeping,  and  if  she  found  it  crying 
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would  sometimes  give  it  sugar.  Whether  she  had  learnt 
by  experience  that  her  mother,  on  whose  labour  the  fam- 
ily were  principally  dependent  for  support,  was  generally 
busy,  and  that  she  might  aid  her  by  these  efforts  among 
the  younger  children,  or  whether  she  made  them  merely 
for  her  own  amusement,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  :  prob- 
ably both  motives  influenced  her. 

After  her  complete  recovery  and  during  all  the  time  of 
her  growing  up,  she  was  favoured  with  perhaps  more  uni- 
form health  than  is  common  ;  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  She  was  generally  obedient  to  her  mother, 
or  the  woman,  whoever  she  might  be,  that  had  the  care 
of  her;  and  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  any 
one  in  whom  she  had  confidence ;  but  was  cautious  in 
regard  to  strangers  and  particularly  fearful  of  men,  shrink- 
ing from  them  and  appearing  disturbed,  if  aware  of  their 
presence. 

Julia  was  not  unusually  fond  of  sleep  in  her  childhood 
and  youth,  but  evinced  at  times  a  disposition  to  change 
night  into  day,  evidently  preferring  to  rest  while  others 
were  busy  around  her  and  to  be  active  while  they  were 
still.  As  darkness  and  light  were  the  same  to  her,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  she  should  choose  the  most  quiet  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  accomplish  her 
own  purposes  either  of  business  or  pleasure  ;  for  being 
solitary  in  almost  all  her  enjoyments,  she  was  particularly 
displeased  with  interruption  in  their  pursuit. 

Her  mother  naturally  granted  her  every  indulgence  in 
her  power ;  still,  as  her  means  were  limited,  her  supplies, 
though  sufficient  for  comfort,  were  not  abundant.  Hence, 
poor  Julia  learned  to  attach  a  high  value  to  whatever  she 
thought  her  own,  was  unwearied  in  the  care  of  it  and  re- 
sented the  interference  of  others.  In  regard  however,  to 
the  making  of  her  clothing  and  to  those  things  about 
which  she  needed  assistance,  she  was  perfectly  compliant 
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with  the  wishes  of  others.  Her  notions  respecting  the 
right  of  property  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  correct. 
She  would  never  take  the  property  of  others  without  leave 
and  if  her  own  was  taken,  or  disturbed  in  her  view  im- 
properly, she  shewed  her  displeasure  and  seemed  greatly 
afflicted.  She  evinced  no  fear  of  sickness,  but  was  very 
kind  when  members  of  the  femily  were  sick  ;  would  shew 
by  her  manner  that  she  felt  sorry  for  them,  would  smooth 
down  the  bed-clothes,  put  her  hands  gently  upon  their 
faces,  and  sometimes  spread  the  little  table  and  bring  it 
to  the  bed-side  with  a  cup  or  two  upon  it  to  contain  drinks. 
This  was  of  course  done  in  imitation  of  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced from  others,  or  had  known  done  by  them. 

Julia's  most  unfortunate  situation,  rendered  her  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  the  benevolent,  by  whom  she  was  con- 
stantly visited,  and  by  whose  benefactions  she  was  in  a 
great  measure  supported.  Still,  though  pieces  of  money 
and  other  things  of  value  were  often  put  into  her  hands  by 
strangers,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  never  seemed  disposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  them  as  gifts ;  but  would 
uniformly  return  them,  unless  assured  by  signs  she  could 
not  misunderstand,  that  they  were  for  her  to  keep.  Her 
apparent  destitution  of  covetousness  and  actual  delicacy  of 
feeling  on  this  subject,  have  often  attracted  admiration. 
Her  peculiar  circumstances,  had  from  the  beginning,  called 
forth  the  compassionate  regard  and  the  requisite  pecuniary 
assistance  from  charitable  ladies  and  others,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  she  lived.  She  had  at  times  been  sent  to  a 
little  school  for  children,  where  she  had  learnt  to  knit ;  she 
had  been  enabled  to  retain  her  ability  to  sew  by  proper  care 
on  the  part  of  her  friends,  and  on  the  whole,  as  she  advan- 
ced in  age,  had  an  increasing  amount  of  resources  for  com- 
fort and  happiness,  during  her  dark  and  silent  journey  of 
life.  Still  it  was  evidently  a  dictate  of  humanity,  that  a 
home  for  life  should  be  provided  for  her,  where  all  her 
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wants  might  be  timely  supplied,  and  her  means  of  happi- 
ness, if  possible,  increased.  With  this  view,  the  Directors 
of  the  Asylum  received  her  under  their  care,  as  has  been 
stated,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  has  now 
been  about  twelve  years  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum,  and  the 
kind  intentions  of  her  benefactors  have  been  fully  realized. 
Here,  she  soon  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
and  has  Jseen  most  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  such, 
as  applied  to  her  case.  For  instance,  she  has  been  an  ex- 
ample of  punctuality  in  her  attention  to  such  little  duties 
as  were  assigned  her,  has  been  orderly  in  her  habits,  and 
has  learned  to  be  very  neat ;  has  regarded  the  rights  of 
others,  and  has  attended,  in  the  best  way  she  could,  to  her 
own.  Much  of  this  is  owing  indeed  to  the  judicious  treat- 
ment of  those  who  received  her  here,  and  led  her  to  the 
formation  of  good  habits,  and  as  habits  in  her  case  at  least, 
are  second  nature,  she  has  retained  them  and  finds  her 
happiness  in  their  observance. 

It  was  an  object  of  much  interest  with  the  Principal  and 
Instructors  of  the  Asylum,  on  her  admission,  to  try  the 
effect  of  some  experiments  in  teaching  her  language. 
They  indulged  the  hope  that  ultimately  they  might  devise 
some  plan  to  communicate  even  some  abstract  ideas,  and 
especially,  moral  and  religious  truth.  Accordingly,  by 
means  of  an  alphabet  carved  in  wood,  and  resembling  that 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind,  she  was  taught  to  understand 
and  to  form  in  her  own  way  the  letters  composing  a  few 
simple  words.  For  example,  she  was  furnished  with  a 
cushion  and  a  supply  of  pins  ;  the  teacher  then  placed  in 
her  hand  the  thing  whose  name  he  proposed  to  teach  ;  then, 
directed  her  hand  to  the  carved  letters  composing  its  name ; 
then,  by  sticking  the  pins  upon  the  cushion,  he  formed  the 
respective  letters  and  the  word.  This  she  was  encouraged 
to  do,  until,  when  the  thing  was  presented  to  her,  or  its  sign 
made  in  her  hand,  (for  instance,  a  key,  or  the  deaf-mute's 
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sign  for  a  key,)  she  would,  without  assistance,  form  the 
letters  k,  e,  y.  In  this  way,  several  short  and  easy  words 
were  taught ;  but  the  experiment  soon  became  uninterest- 
ing to  her,  (it  was  of  course  very  tedious  and  laborious  to 
her  teacher,)  and,  as  there  seemed  no  probability  of  any 
important  result  for  her  benefit,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. 

Much  greater  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  teach 
her  the  language  of  the  Asylum  ;  or  rather,  such  of  the 
conversational  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  convey  ideas  on  common  subjects  ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  abstract  ideas,  on  all  the  affairs  of  common 
life.  For  instance,  the  Principal  of  the  institution  wore 
spectacles,  and  was  the  only  person  of  the  house  who  did 
so.  He  had  long  been  distinguished  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  by  the  sign  for  spectacles,  made  with  one  or  both 
hands  upon  the  eyes.  After  feeling  of  his  spectacles  her- 
self, and  having  the  sign  made  for  them  a  few  times  by 
others,  she  readily  learned  to  understand  and  use  this  sign 
as  appropriate  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  alone.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  signs  or  names,  distinguishing  other  individuals, 
were  taught ;  as  also  those  for  the  objects  around  her, 
which  it  was  most  important  for  her  to  know.  A  person 
by  taking  her  hands  in  his  own,  and  making  signs  with 
them,  or  by  permitting  her  to  feel  his  hands  and  arms  when 
in  the  act  of  signing,  could  readily  communicate  with  her, 
on  the  very  simple  subjects  with  which  she  was  most  con- 
versant. This  is  still  the  method  of  talking  with  her,  and 
imperfect  as  it  may  seem  to  a  stranger,  is  yet  sufficient,  in 
the  hands  of  one  at  all  skilful  in  the  use  of  signs,  greatly 
to  promote  her  happiness.  It  restores  her  in  an  important 
degree  to  society.  She  is  sent  for  an  article  of  dress,  for 
her  scissors,  thimble,  or  any  thing  of  her  own,  with  entire 
ease  and  with  as  much  certainty  that  she  understands  what 
is  wanted,  and  will  procure  it,  as  could  be  had  in  the  case 
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of  almost  any  other  person.  If  one  whom  she  knows  is 
sick,  she  is  informed  of  it ;  or  if  a  death  occurs,  she  makes 
the  signs  for  weeping,  for  being  sorry  and  perhaps  for 
burying,  and  is  desirous  of  going  to  see  the  corpse.  If  per- 
mitted, she  examines  the  grave-clothes,  feels  the  face  and 
hands  of  the  dead  body  with  great  delicacy  and  carefulness, 
makes  the  sign  for  being  dead,  says  the  friends  are  sorry, 
etc.  Still  we  do  not  know  what  her  ideas  of  death  are. 
She  cannot  fail  to  know  that  a  great  change  has  passed 
upon  the  body,  and  that  soon  after,  it  is  carried  away  ;  but 
farther  than  this,  all  is  probably  mysterious.  Several 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Asylum  since  her  residence 
here,  all  of  which  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  Julia. 
From  the  first,  she  undoubtedly  obtained  her  original  ideas, 
whatever  they  were,  of  so  great  a  change  ;  for  when,  after 
a  careful  and  earnest  examination,  she  satisfied  herself  that 
the  body  was  incapable  of  motion,  and  had  ceased  to 
breathe,  she  seemed  filled  with  horror.  In  succeeding  in- 
stances she  has  been  less  deeply  affected,  though  the  im- 
pression in  each,  has  been  agitating  and  distressing  in  a 
considerable  degree.  She  is  disposed  to  make  signs  about 
the  event,  while  it  is  recent,  to  herself  sometimes,  and  to 
others,  whenever  it  is  alluded  to. 

On  the  Sabbath,  Julia  dresses  herself  in  her  best  cloth- 
ing, and  taking  her  rocking-chair,  begins  the  observance  of 
the  day,  by  abstaining  from  all  her  customary  employ- 
ments. She  never  fails  to  know  when  the  sabbath  returns, 
nor  to  keep  it  throughout,  negatively  at  least,  in  the  strict- 
est manner.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  simply  the  result 
of  habit,  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  those  around 
her.  She  probably  recollects  nothing  of  what  she  may 
have  been  taught,  previous  to  her  misfortune,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  sabbath ;  nor  indeed  is  it  probable  that 
she  was,  at  that  early  age,  ever  taught  at  all  on  the  subject, 
except  by  the  examples  of  her  friends.  She  shews  a  certain 
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regard  for  the  sabbath  in  another  way.  When  permitted 
to  visit  her  mother,  and  spend  some  days  with  her,  she  can 
never  be  persuaded  to  remain  longer  than  till  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday  ;  but  gets  her  bonnet  and  insists  upon  return- 
insr  soon  after  dinner.  What  her  reason  is  we  cannot  dis- 
cover,  unless  perhaps,  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  rest 
of  this  day  in  her  own  rocking-chair  and  chamber,  where 
she  is  sure  of  not  being  disturbed. 

Julia  rises  in  summer  at  about  four,  and  in  winter,  at 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  retires,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  throughout  the  year,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  quiet  at  night.  She  sleeps  in  a  large 
chamber,  in  which  most  of  the  other  female  pu-pils  also 
sleep  ;  but  never  gives  them  the  least  inconvenience.  She 
is  uniformly  the  first  up  in  the  morning,  washes,  dresses 
herself  without  assistance,  always  stands  before  a  looking- 
glass  when  she  is  combing  and  dressing  her  hair,  generally 
makes  her  bed  before  breakfast,  and  always  in  the  best 
manner  ;  and  then,  goes  down  to  the  sitting-room  and 
waits  patiently  for  her  breakfast  :  after  which,  she  has  for 
years  washed  and  wiped  the  tea-spoons,  used  on  the  pupils 
tables,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
this  she  also  does  after  tea.  During  term  time  they  are 
collected  for  her  from  the  various  tables,  but  in  vacation 
she  gathers  them  herself ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  her 
on  the  first  morning  of  the  vacation,  setting  oflf  on  her 
journey  of  collection  around  the  hall,  without  any  thing 
being  said  to  her  on  the  subject.  When  washed  and  wiped, 
she  puts  them  in  the  proper  place,  and  also  her  towels, 
which  she  is  careful  to  have  changed,  as  often  as  the  most 
scrupulous  neatness  requires.  If  tea-spoons  from  the 
steward's  table  become  mixed  with  the  others,  she  instant- 
ly detects  and  separates  them,  though  a  casual  observer 
would  hardly  notice  the  diflference.  After  leaving  the 
breakfast-room,  if  she  has  any  unfinished  work  on  hand. 
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sewing,  knitting,  or  mending,  she  goes  about  it  without 
direction  from  the  matron ;  otherwise,  she  waits  till  some 
employment  is  assigned  her.  She  commonly  sews  or  knits 
five  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  but  if  making  any  thing  for  her- 
self, she  doubles  her  diligence,  working  with  great  perse- 
verance till  it  is  accomplished. 

On  days  when  the  clothes  from  the  weekly  wash  are 
ironed,  she  goes  early  to  the  ironing  room,  puts  her  flat- 
irons  to  the  fire,  unless  it  has  been  done  by  another,  selects 
her  own  clothes  from  the  mass,  belonging  perhaps  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  persons,  and  never  fails  to  get 
every  article.  Her  manner  is,  to  examine  each  article  by 
feeling,  but  to  decide  upon  it,  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and 
in  regard  to  her  own  things  she  never  errs.  As  it  respects 
those  of  others,  her  power  of  discrimination  is  very  re- 
markable :  for  instance,  she  will,  if  desired,  select  and 
separate  the  stockings  of  the  boys  from  those  of  the  girls  ; 
she  will  get  every  article  belonging  to  a  particular  individu- 
al ;  and  it  is  the  Matron's  opinion,  that  she  could  in  this 
way  distinguish  the  respective  articles  of  every  female  pupil 
of  the  institution.  It  should  be  recollected  that  these  arti- 
cles are  clean  from  the  wash  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  acuteness 
of  her  smell,  that  she  can  discriminate  with  almost  unerr- 
ing accuracy.  She  irons  slowly,  but  very  well,  and  some- 
times for  the  family  as  well  as  for  herself.  At  one  time  she 
chose  to  wash  the  smaller  articles  of  her  apparel,  such  as 
capes,  handkerchiefs,  and  white  stockings,  and  never  failed 
to  get  them  clean,  changing  the  water  often,  and  using 
soap  in  abundance ;  at  present,  she  allows  this  to  be  done 
for  her. 

Julia  performs  the  entire  work  of  knitting  a  stocking, 
without  assistance ;  shapes  it  properly,  narrowing,  widen- 
ing, etc.  She  is  apt  however  to  err  in  making  her  own 
too  small ;  whether  from  a  desire  to  exhibit  a  very  trim 
foot  and  ancle,  or  for  other  reasons,  does  not  appear.  She 
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has  been  known  on  examining  the  knitting-work  of  a  little 
girl,  to  discover  its  defects  with  surprising  readiness,  and 
after  condemning  them  in  strong  terms,  to  pull  out  the 
needles,  unravel  the  work  till  she  had  removed  all  its  im- 
perfect parts,  and  then,  taking  up  the  stitches,  return  the 
fabric  to  its  owner  to  be  finished. 

She  makes  her  own  clothes  ;  so  far  at  least,  as  the  sew- 
ing is  concerned,  except  that  she  has  some  assistance  about 
the  waist  and  sleeves.  Her  clothes  are  cut  out  by  another ; 
still  she  is  very  competent  to  the  chief  management  of 
the  business  of  making  them,  and  even  cuts  out,  and 
makes  entirely,  some  of  the  simpler  articles.  She  is  de- 
sirous of  having  her  dresses  fashionable  ;  or  rather,  like 
those  of  others,  and  especially,  of  the  younger  girls  around 
her,  which  she  examines  as  they  make  their  appearance 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  when  her  own  are  about  to  be 
made,  she  mentions  whose  she  would  have  them  like- 
She  is  slow  and  careful  in  all  her  movements  and  es- 
pecially about  her  sewing  ;  still  she  has  often  made  a  sheet 
in  a  day,  and  one  instance  is  recollected,  in  which  she 
made  at  least  a  half  dozen  of  towels,  in  the  same  time* 
She  threads  her  needle  by  means  of  her  fingers  and  tongue, 
but  the  precise  manner  of  doing  it,  cannot  be  seen.  We 
see  her  put  the  needle  and  thread  to  her  lips  and  soon  re- 
move them  prepared  for  use. 

Julia  is  very  systematic  in  all  her  doings,  and  yet,  read- 
ily falls  in  with  any  new  arrangement  adopted  by  the  mat- 
ron. After  the  plan  of  locking  up  certain  lodging  rooms 
had  been  in  operation  a  few  days,  Julia,  voluntarily,  took 
it  upon  herself,  to  see  it  done  at  the  proper  hour  every 
morning,  and  also  to  open  them  early  in  the  evening  be- 
fore they  could  be  needed ;  always  returning  the  keys  to 
the  Matron's  room.  She  is  also  thoughtful  about  the 
windows  and  blinds  of  the  lodging  rooms  in  summer,  fre- 
quently shutting  them,  when  a  storm  is  rising,  (which 
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she  perceives  by  the  change  of  the  temperature,  or  in- 
crease of  the  wind)  and  always  doing  it,  when  desired.  - 

Her  attachments,  in  a  few  instances,  have  been  mark- 
ed and  strong,  towards  those  with  whom  she  has  long 
lived,  and  from  whom  she  has  derived  much  happiness. 
Separation  however  for  only  a  short  time  weakens  thera 
perceptibly,  and  after  a  considerable  period  has  elap- 
sed, she  scarcely  recognizes  even  her  best  friends  ;  or  if 
she  does,  the  impression  seems  very  soon  to  pass  away. 
Those  who  have  made  her  presents  of  particular  value, 
in  her  view,  she  is  apt  to  remember,  and  shews  pleasure 
at  meeting  them  again  ;  when  she  refers  to  the  gift  with 
which  they  are  associated.  She  always  has  some  few 
favourites  among  the  pupils  ;  and  when  they  leave  the  in- 
stitution, she  expresses  regret,  but  soon  selects  others  to 
supply  their  places  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  philos- 
ophy, as  well  as  common  sense^  makes  the  best  of  what  is 
unavoidable.  She  seems  to  regard  her  mother,  sisters 
and  brothers,^  with  an  affection  differing  in  degree  from 
that  which  she  shews  towards  others.  As  she  had  lived 
with  them,  and  derived  most  of  her  happiness  through 
their  means,  till  she  was  eighteen  years  old,  it  is  very 
natural  she  should  feel  thus,  even  though,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  she  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  them  and  herself. 

Julia  is  easily  pleased  by  those  attentions  which  are 
gratifying  to  others.  She  accepts  an  occasional  invitation 
to  ride,  from  some  officer  of  the  Asylum,  with  great  pleas- 
ure ;  enjoys  the  ride  highly,  and  speaks  of  it  afterwards 
with  satisfaction ;  not  forgetting  to  say,  that  the  person 
who  has  thus  gratified  her,  is  good. 

When  she  thinks  she  needs  a  new  article  of  dress,  she 
goes  to  the  matron,  shews  the  old  article  she  desires  to 
dispense  with,  tells  her  she  must  go  to  the  principal,  get 
him  to  open  her  money  box,  take  some  money  and  give 
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it  for  the  new  thing  desired.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
exactness,  with  which  she  can  express  herself  by  signs, 
on  a  common  subject.  The  following  is  another  ;  If  she 
becomes  seriously  offended  with  one  of  the  girls  (which 
sometimes  the  case,  and  for  which  there  is  occasionally  a 
sufficient  cause)  she  goes  with  the  offender  to  the  mat- 
ron, states  the  offence  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation, 
and  says  the  steward  or  the  principal  must  be  called,  to 
inflict  the  appropriate  punishment ;  specifying  sometimes, 
locking  up,  boxing  ears  and  whipping.  It  ought  perhaps, 
injustice  to  be  added,  that  almost  without  exception,  she 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  punishments  she  mentions,  though  not  common  in  the 
Asylum,  are  such  as  poor  Julia  may  have  experienced 
the  value  of  in  her  younger  days. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  our  means  of  intercourse 
with  Julia  are  limited  to  such  objects  and  actions  as  are 
cognizable  by  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste  and  smell ;  her 
destitution  of  the  superior  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
being  apparently  complete.  It  is  even  doubtful,  whether 
through  any  sensation  produced  by  light  upon  her  organs, 
she  can  distinguish  day  from  night,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  her  being  perfectly  deaf.  We  have  also  excepted  ab- 
stract ideas  from  the  number  of  those  about  which  we 
can  satisfactorily  communicate  with  her.  So  far  however, 
as  certain  very  general  abstractions  are  concerned,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  she  does  understand  us  :  for 
instance,  the  general  ideas  conveyed  to  her  mind  by  the 
signs  expressive  of  approbation,  or  jjisapprobation,  health 
or  sickness,  pleasure  or  sorrow,  are  in  all  probability  such 
as  we  design  to  communicate ;  the  evidence  that  it  is  so, 
being  often  quite  satisfactory.  This  however,  is  as  yet, 
the  extent  of  our  intercourse  on  such  subjects.  We  can- 
not speak  to  her  of  the  mind,  or  of  spiritual  existence  in 
any  form,  and  if  we  should  attempt  it  successfully  she 
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might  not  hare  the  ability  to  make  us  aware  of  our  suo- 
cess.  The  following  experiment  has  lately  been  tried. 
Her  attention  was  called  to  a  great  variety  of  artificial 
objects,  and  she  was  told  that  Miss  C.  made  this,  Mr.  S. 
that,  a  man  one,  a  woman  another  and  so  on.  The  idea 
of  making  is  familiar,  for  she  makes  some  things  herself. 
Then,  a  number  of  natural  objects  were  presented  her, 
such  as  minerals,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  vegetables ;  and 
she  was  told  that  neither  this  friend  nor  that  acquaintance 
made  any  of  them ;  that  neither  men,  nor  women  made 
them.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  her  curiosity  would 
be  excited,  and  that  a  way  might  be  discovered  to  convey 
to  her  mind  the  great  idea  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  The 
attempt  was  not  successful ;  and  though  several  times  re- 
peated, has  not  as  yet  resulted  in  exciting  her  mind,  fix- 
ing her  attention,  or  giving  us  any  encouraging  indications. 

Her  days  pass  with  very  little  of  incident,  or  variety ; 
yet,  there  is  enough  of  both,  which  comes  to  her  knowl- 
edge in  so  large  a  family,  to  furnish  materials  for  reflec- 
tion and  to  call  out  in  some  degree  her  feehngs  towards 
others.  If  sickness  or  accident  occur,  she  is  told  of  it.  If 
a  journey  is  to  be  taken  or  a  new  pupil  is  received,  she  is 
early  informed  of  it.  If  any  member  of  the  establishment 
loses  a  friend,  if  any  interesting  event  happens,  either  of 
a  joyous  or  afflictive  nature,  it  is  mentioned  to  poor  Julia, 
and  produces  an  appropriate,  though  transient  eflfect. 
The  birth  of  a  child  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  is 
always  an  event  of  particular  interest  to  her,  and  she  is 
desirous  of  improving  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  visit  and 
examine  it  for  herself.  This  she  does,  when  permitted, 
with  great  care  and  tenderness. 

During  the  warm  season,  the  concourse  of  visitors  to 
the  Asylum  is  very  great  ;  often  amounting  to  fifty  or 
more  persons  in  a  day,  for  weeks  together.  Almost  all 
desire  to  see  Julia,  and  in  gratifying  this  desire,  she  is 
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often  disturbed  in  her  pursuits,  her  plans  for  the  day  are 
broken  up  and  her  patience  is  severely  tried.  Under  these 
circumstances,  her  deportment  is  sometimes  less  amiable 
than  her  friends  could  desire ;  but  on  the  whole,  not  more, 
indeed  much  less  exceptionable,  than  those  would  expect, 
who  have  a  full  view  of  her  circumstances. 

Many  more  facts  and  anecdotes  might  be  mentioned  in 
regard  to  this  most  unfortunate  young  woman,  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  extending  her  story  to  too  great  a  length. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  in  some  degree,  the  real 
condition  of  her  imprisoned  mind,  and  to  gratify  in  part  it 
is  hoped,  the  curiosity  so  extensively  felt  concerning  her. 
Should  any  greater  success  attend  the  efforts  made  here- 
after for  her  improvement,  or  should  any  thing  occur  con- 
cerning her,  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  or  particularly  to  interest  the  mental  philosopher 
or  the  Christian,  the  facts  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  the 
public. 


Letter  of  Miss  Dudley,  former  Matron  of  the  American 
Asylum,  and  noiv  holding  the  same  place  in  the  Institution 
of  New  York, 

New  York  Asylum,  March  27, 1837. 
Mr.  Weld, — Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  enquiry  concerning  Julia  was  received 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  1  hasten  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest. There  are  of  course  many  things  that  might  be 
interesting  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  recollect,  as  she  has 
been  so  many  years  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  When 
she  first  came  to  the  Asylum  I  led  her  up  stairs,  and  down 
to  the  dining-room,  which  was  then  in  the  basement.  This 
was  sufficient;  she  then  went  herself,  directed  by  that 
powerful  instinct  which  the  Almighty  has  kindly  given  for 
her  guidance.    She  soon  fell  in  with  all  the  habits  and  cus- 
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toms  of  the  family  ;  she  rose  early,  and  was  as  regular  as  a 
clock  in  all  her  movements.  She  was  passionate  and  vio- 
lent, impatient  of  control,  and  coercive  measures  were  ne- 
cessary both  for  her  own  happiness  and  that  of  others. 
She  soon  yielded,  and  became  perfectly  docile  and  man- 
ageable, so  much  so  that  at  any  time  when  she  was  unwil- 
ling to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  others,  if  I  took  hold  of 
her,  she  would  instantly  do  as  requested  and  often  with  a 
smile ;  as  threading  her  needle,  or  showing  her  work,  &c. 
I  was  much  in  the  room  with  her,  and  often  sent  her  on 
some  little  errand,  like  going  to  my  room  to  bring  my  scis- 
sors, or  pocket  handkerchief ;  for  she  knew  where  every 
thing  was  in  my  room.  I  once  told  her  to  go  up  stairs  and 
take  off  her  boots  and  put  them  in  the  closet,  on  a  high 
shelf  by  the  side  of  her  bandbox,  leave  them  for  winter,  and 
put  on  her  shoes.  I  was  curious  to  see,  if  she  understood 
all  I  said.  She  instantly  laid  down  her  work,  rose,  and 
stood  a  moment ;  1  took  her  hands  again  and  made  the 
same  signs.  She  went  directly  up  stairs  and  did  as  I  bade 
her.  She  knew  something  about  sewing  and  knitting  when 
she  came  to  the  Asylum,  but  improved  very  much  after- 
wards. She  could  thread  her  needle  with  thread  No.  150, 
and  hem  fine  linen  handkerchiefs,  which  she  did  many,  for 
ladies  in  Boston.  By  that  same  wonderful  sagacity  which 
directed  her  movements,  she  selected  her  own  articles  of 
clothing  from  a  multitude  of  others  and  would  tell  to  whom 
they  all  belonged.  I  have  often  requested  her  to  tell  me 
to  whom  certain  articles  belonged,  when  I  did  not  know 
myself.  She  took  good  care  of  all  that  was  her  own. 
She  was  ingenious  in  her  work  and  very  industrious. 

In  her  intercourse  with  the  girls,  her  ideas  became  en- 
larged and  her  mind  appeared  to  receive  a  new  impulse. 
Previous  to  her  coming  to  the  Asylum,  she  was  confined 
with  children,  over  whom  she  felt  she  had  care,  and  had  no 
desire  to  imitate  them.    Of  her  love  to  her  mother  and 
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brothers  and  sisters  I  need  say  nothing ;  you  know  all. 
She  had  her  favorites  among  the  girls  and  she  seemed  very 
discriminating,  for  they  were  among  the  best ;  such  as  one 
with  all  her  faculties  would  have  chosen.  Miss  R.  she 
loved  as  herself ;  she  sat  by  her  at  the  table,  and  would, 
when  they  were  out  of  school,  feel  all  around  to  find  her, 
in  cold  weather,  to  see  if  she  was  warm  and  comfortable. 
Jf  she  found  anything  that  belonged  to  Miss  R.  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  girls  she  would  not  rest  till  it  was  re- 
turned to  her.  You  probably  know  the  circumstance  that 
Miss  R.  was  engaged  to  Mr.  H.  (whom  she  afterwards 
married,)  while  living  at  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  girls 
one  day  had  Mr.  H.'s  watch ;  which,  when  she  found,  she 
stamped  and  raved  till  it  was  given  her  ;  she  immediately 
gave  it  to  Miss  R.,  seeming  to  understand  she  had  the  best 
right  to  his  property.  There  were  those  in  the  house,  she 
most  cordially  hated  ;  D.  for  instance.  This  leads  me  to 
recollect  an  occurrence.  D.  had  stolen  Julia's  money.  I 
do  not  now  recollect  the  amount,  be  it  more  or  less,  it  was 
in  small  pieces.  You  know  Julia  is  very  fond  of  money 
and  miser-like,  she  counted  it  often  and  failed  not  immedi- 
ately to  discover  when  any  pieces  were  missing.*  On  this 
occasion  she  stamped  with  such  violence  that  I  ran  up  stairs 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  told  me  of  the  loss. 
Suspicion  fell  on  D.  I  made  her  get  all  the  money  she 
had  and  give  it  to  Julia.  She  sat  down  by  a  table,  select- 
ed all  her  own,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  owner. 

As  to  gratitude,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  ;  she  remem- 
bered a  kindness  done  her  and  seemed  affectionate.  On 
meeting  those  who  had  given  her  any  thing,  she  would  in- 
stantly recognize  them,  though  they  had  been  long  away. 
The  lady  who  taught  her  the  use  of  the  needle,  came  to  see 
her,  whom  she  had  not  met  in  a  long  time.  After  exam- 
ining her  she  made  the  sign  for  sewing.    She  was  very 

*  For  a  short  time  Julia  kept  her  own  money ;  it  has  for  many  years  how- 
ever been  kept  by  the  Principal 
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fond  of  children,  and  had  much  kindness  of  manner  towards 
those  of  Mr.  P.  and  Mr.  G. ;  I  have  often  thought  I  saw 
but  little  of  depraved  human  nature  in  her.  She  appeared 
to  derive  enjoyment  from  the  return  of  spring  and  would 
go  out  and  pick  a  little  grass.  If  she  could  reach  a  limb 
of  a  tree,  and  there  were  then  peach  trees  in  the  yard,  she 
would  feel  the  buds,  and  seem  delighted.  She  went  with 
us  on  a  sailing  excursion  to  Saybrook.  When  we  return- 
ed, she  by  her  gestures  told  actually  more  about  a  steam- 
boat than  any  one  else  could  have  done.  The  chamber- 
maid took  her  all  over  the  boat  ;  she  enjoyed  it  much.  In 
little  excursions,  walking  out,  &c.she  showed  susceptibility 
of  enjoyment  equal  to  any. 

The  first  death  that  occurred  at  the  Asylum  after  she 
came  there,  was  that  of  Miss  S.  She  was  sick  but  a  short 
time,  but  during  that  period  Julia  manifested  much  solici- 
tude, often  going  and  feeling  if  she  was  warm,  and  if  she 
was  nicely  covered.  On  the  morning  she  died,  the  clothes 
were  laid  off,  and  while  preparations  were  making  to  lay 
her  out,  Julia  went  in.  I  followed  her ;  she  went  up  to  the 
bed  ;  felt  her  cold  face  and  hands,  covered  her  up,  put  the 
clothes  close  around  her  ;  she  felt  her  face  and  moved  her 
hand  over  it ;  observing  no  motion  she  put  her  thumb  and 
finger  on  her  nostrils  and  rested  them  there  for  a  minute 
and  then  turned  away  with  the  greatest  sorrow  and  agony 
depicted  on  her  countenance.  It  was  something  she  could 
not  understand,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  resumed 
her  usual  cheerfulness.  Her  mind  must  of  necessity  be 
shut  up  in  impenetrable  darkness  concerning  death,  eterni- 
ty and  a  future  state  of  existence,  subjects  which  we,  with 
all  our  powers  and  faculties,  cannot  comprehend.  When 
she  retired  for  the  night  she  would  go  into  the  closet  and 
take  the  posture  of  prayer,  in  imitation  of  the  girls,  and 
remain  about  the  same  length  of  time.  I  have  thought  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  know  her  thoughts.  She  had 
one  fit  of  sickness  while  I  was  with  her,  at  the  time  so 
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many  of  our  family  were  sick.  She,  with  one  other  girl, 
was  in  my  room.  Julia  was  very  sick,  but  I  found  no 
trouble  in  taking  care  of  her,  except  that  she  would  not 
take  medicine  unless  it  tasted  well.  We  had  to  resort  to 
many  expedients,  but  all  would  not  do,  the  bitter  would 
be  bitter  still.  The  other  girl  died.  Julia  was  sensible 
something  was  the  matter,  and  her  look  showed  signs  of 
deep  distress.  She  afterwards  became  more  familiar  with 
death  and  the  coffin.  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  T.  each  lost  a  ' 
child ;  all  of  which  she  examined,  so  that  perhaps  now 
such  an  event  would  be  less  terrible  to  her.  Mrs.  S.  re- 
quested me  at  the  time  to  note  down  many  of  those  little 
circumstances  of  daily  occurrence  ;  and  I  now  regret  I  did 
not,  that  I  could  furnish  you  with  many  things  of  which  I 
was  then  an  observer,  but  have  now  forgotten. 

Yours  with  esteem,       Martha  Dudley. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  WHIPPLE. 

Wentworth,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  28th,  1834. 
Lewis  Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Respected  Sir, 

Caleb  Keith,  Esq.  whom  you  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  grandson  Samuel  Elbridge  Eames,  who  was 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  handed  me  your  communication 
on  account  of  my  having  been  his  attending  physician, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  answer  it ;  which  with  the  aid 
of  his  father,  mother  and  such  others  as  were  acquainted 
with  his  habitudes,  I  now  readily  attempt  to  do  as  fully  as 
I  shall  be  able. 

The  1st  Question  is — Was  Eames  born  deaf  and  blind, 
if  not,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  how  old  was  he  when  he  lost  them  f 

Answer.  Samuel  Elbridge  Eames  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel Eames  and  Julia  his  wife ;  was  born  on  the  22d  Jan- 
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uary  1815,  and  had  all  the  organs  of  his  species  in  per- 
fection. He  had  a  fine  form  and  the  developement  of  all 
his  faculties  was  more  than  usually  rapid.  When  about 
1  year  and  3  months  old  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  which  was  subdued  in  5  or  6  days  without 
trouble  and  by  the  usual  means. 

On  the  30th  day  of  Dec.  1817,  he  was  attacked  with 
Phrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  from  the  first 
onset  was  of  such  violence  as  to  admit  of  no  hope  that  he 
would  survive  it.  The  medical  treatment  was  active  and 
persevering,  but  after  his  complaint  had  progressed  for 
but  a  short  time,  it  was  perceived  that  the  inflammation 
had  extended  forward  into  the  chambers  of  the  eyes,  their 
humours  became  turbid,  the  eyes  lost  their  transparency 
and  it  was  evident  that  matter  had  formed  in  their  cham- 
bers and  was  intermingled  with  their  humours.  The 
hearing  was  also  found  to  be  gone  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
patient  was  such  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  the  continuation 
of  life — however  as  the  desire  of  the  parents  was  very  ur- 
gent ;  the  treatment  was  continued  for  four  weeks.  The 
only  signs  of  life  were  respiration  and  the  power  to  swal- 
low, which  last  was  performed  with  difficulty.  On  close 
inspection  about  this  time,  it  was  perceived  that  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eyes  were  being  absorbed,  and  in  some  days 
after,  the  globes  of  the  eyes  were  much  diminished  ;  their 
rotundity  in  front  was  gone  and  they  upon  inspection,  ap- 
peared opaque  within.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  struct- 
ure of  the  eyes  within  was  destroyed,  the  hearing  perma- 
nently lost,  and  if  life  should  be  protracted,  as  the  pro- 
found stupor  continued,  it  would  be  little  if  any  other  than 
organic  life,  imperfect  as  this  must  evidently  be,  without 
much  if  any  remaining  animal  or  intellectual  life  or  power. 
Medication  was  now  discontinued  except  to  keep  the  bow- 
els in  motion,  and  the  system  was  sustained  by  light  nu- 
triment.   It  is  not  precisely  recollected  how  long  he  re- 
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mained  in  this  torpid  state,  but  it  is  believed  between  3 
and  4  months,  when  he  gradually  returned  to  a  state  of 
health  and  it  appeared  that  no  departments  of  the  ence- 
phalonic  texture  had  been  permanently  injured  but  those 
concerned  in  vision  and  acoustation. 

2d.  From  the  preceding  statement  you  will  perceive 
that  he  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  when  he  was  two  years 
old.  Prior  to  his  attack  he  would  utter  many  words  very 
well  and  was  forward  in  talking  for  a  child  of  his  age. 

3d.  After  his  recovery  from  the  state  above  named,  he 
would  upon  having  an  object  put  into  his  hand  with  which 
he  was  before  acquainted,  name  it,  but  this  faculty  of 
speech  soon  ceased,  it  did  not  probably  continue  more 
than  one  or  two  months. 

4th.  You  inquire,  "  Was  he  perfectly  blind  and  deaf?" 
He  was. 

5th.  "  Were  his  senses  of  feeling,  taste  and  smell  unu- 
sually acute  ?"  His  feeling  was  acute,  and  when  practised, 
became  very  accurate,  giving  to  the  sensorium  the  pow- 
ers of  comparison  and  memory  in  a  striking  manner. 
Instances.  His  father  missed  an  axe  and  had  for  some 
time ;  not  being  able  to  find  it,  he  suspected  the  boy  had 
hidden  it.  His  mother  made  him  feel  another  axe,  and 
patted  him,  and  made  some  motions  with  him  ;  he  went 
into  an  unfinished  part  of  the  house,  took  up  a  loose  floor- 
board and  brought  forward  the  axe.  He  went  into  his 
Father's  gig-wagon  on  a  certain  time  and  took  all  the 
ruffs  from  the  screws  which  held  the  parts  of  the  wagon 
together ;  on  being  discovered  he  began  and  replaced 
them,  not  misplacing  a  single  one.  He  has  taken  a  bunch 
of  keys  consisting  of  six  and  opened  his  father's  desk  and 
would  do  it  as  readily  as  any  one  of  the  family.  In  the 
summer  season  some  summer-clothes  having  been  made 
and  fitted  on  to  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the  family,  he 
felt  of  her  and  smelt  of  her  clothes  and  shortly  after  was 
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missing ;  his  absence  was  not  particularly  attended  to,  but 
after  a  half  hour,  he  returned  with  his  summer  dress  on, 
having  changed  his  suit.  He  appeared  to  conjoin  his  pow- 
ers of  smell  and  feeling  to  identify  persons.  I  visited  his 
father  who  was  sick.  He  detected  my  manner  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  door  by  the  jar  which  he  felt;  he 
met  me,  felt  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  smelt  my  clothes 
and  saddle-bags,  followed  me  into  the  sick  room,  took  my 
saddle-bags,  on  my  putting  them  down,  opened  them,  rais- 
ed the  vial-case,  opened  it,  took  out  one  of  the  vials,  un- 
corked it,  smelt  of  its  contents,  shook  his  head  and  would 
not  taste  :  then  replaced  the  vial  and  returned  every  thing 
to  its  first  state.  After  this  trial  though  nothing  was 
done  to  deter  him,  he  would  not,  on  my  visiting  at  the 
house  open  the  saddle-bags,  but  would,  on  smelling  them, 
leave  them. 

He  generally  when  walking  carried  either  one  or  both 
his  hands  extended  before  him,  but  would  pass  through 
open  doors  without  touching  either  side  and  would  pass 
on  a  straight  line  from  one  door  to  another,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  the  latch,  as  accurately  as  any  one  who  can  see. 
He  seemed  capable  of  perceiving  the  state  of  the  air  and 
would  often  go  out  and  snufF  it,  to  determine  whether  it 
was  about  to  be  falling  weather,  and  in  many  instances  h§ 
has  provided  himself  with  hat  and  overcoat  as  a  protection 
against  rain,  which  though  not  then  falling  was  actually 
approaching.  I  might  relate  many  more  instances  of  the 
very  accurate  and  acute  state  of  the  senses  of  feeling  and 
smelling  in  him,  but  it  would  extend  this  communication 
too  far  perhaps.  His  taste  was  good,  but  he  did  not  use 
it,  except  to  distinguish  sapid  or  gustable  substances  and 
liquids  and  he  usually  subjected  these,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  test  of  smelling  before  he  would  taste  them. 

6th.  "  Were  his  intellectual  powers  at  all  impaired  by 
disease  or  in  any  other  way All  his  intellectual  powers 
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seemed  to  be  very  sound  and  active  except  those  which 
relate  to  vision  and  acoustation. 

He  often  undertook  the  execution  of  things  which  re- 
quired arrangement  and  his  schemes  were  well  adapted  to 
his  ends,  considering  the  limited  powers  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  ascertain  individualities,  or  particular  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  Being  fastened  from  the  cellar  by 
locking  the  door  he  took  a  tin  dish  entered  the  cellar  win- 
dow, drew  some  cider,  put  an  empty  barrel  against  the 
wall,  and  got  out  again.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
named  of  similar  import,  but  this  must  suffice. 

7th.  Was  he  ingenious  in  his  devices  for  his  own  oc- 
cupation and  amusement  ?"  The  previously  mentioned 
anecdotes  of  him  have  in  part  answered  this  question.  He 
was  generally  very  fond  of  action  ;  and  the  following  may 
suffice  as  specimens  of  his  ingenuity.  On  a  certain  time 
he  was  observed  to  be  examining  a  location  where  there 
had  been  a  pig  yard  which  had  been  removed;  he  felt  of 
the  holes  where  the  stakes  had  been  driven  into  the  ground, 
felt  around  for  the  stakes,  found  them  and  laid  them  by 
the  holes,  went  and  got  an  axe,  which  he  held  by  placing 
the  handle  cross-wise  under  his  chin  until  he  had  elevated 
the  stakes  and  placed  them  upright  in  their  former  sta- 
tions ;  when  he  held  the  stakes  in  one  hand  and  drove 
them  into  the  ground  with  the  axe  in  the  other.  After 
this,  he  found  the  boards  and  replaced  them  in  their  form- 
er places.  At  another  time  he  went  out  of  the  door  and 
snuffed  the  air  to  ascertain  if  it  would  rain.  A  shower 
was  actually  rising,  he  came  in,  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak, 
got  a  basket,  went  to  the  barn,  filled  it  with  straw  and 
brought  and  gave  it  to  the  hogs  for  a  nest ;  it  began  to 
rain  before  he  came  in. 

8th.  "  Was  he  easily  vexed  and  were  his  passions  vio- 
lent or  otherwise  ?"  He  was  generally  very  placable  and 
tranquil,  but  on  being  deprived  of  his  play-things  would 
sometimes  resent  it. 
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9th.  "  Was  he  affectionate  towards  his  friends  He 
appeared  much  so — he  would  seldom  contend  with  or  re- 
sist his  sisters — knew,  and  would  distinguish  his  father  and 
mother  and  kept  near  them  when  strangers  were  in. 

10th.  "  Had  he  any  curiosity  in  regard  to  new  objects, 
such  as  he  could  handle  ?"  The  anecdote  of  the  exami- 
nation of  my  saddle  bags  under  the  5th  question,  will  an- 
swer this.  He  examined  all  strangers  who  came  in  by 
feeling  and  smelling  and  all  new  objects  which  he  found 
upon  them. 

11th.  "  Had  he  any  ideas  of  property,  and  did  he  take 
care  of  his  own  things  and  forbear  to  take  those  of  others  ?" 
He  would  distinguish  the  children's  and  others'  clothes 
and  would  not  give  those  which  belonged  to  one,  to  anoth- 
er. After  examining  the  medicine  as  mentioned  under 
number  5,  he  pushed  the  saddle-bags  towards  the  owner, 
and  always  did  so  afterwards  when  he  examined  them ; 
and  this  was  his  common  habit.  He  had  a  dish  which  he 
owned  and  always  kept  in  one  place,  and  when  he  had 
used  any  thing,  he  would  put  it  where  he  could  find  it  again. 
He  would  sometimes  hide  the  workmen's  hats  but  would 
bring  them  back  again  and  seemed  to  do  it  to  amuse  him- 
self. 

12th.  "  Could  he  walk  about  the  house  without  aid  and 
also  in  the  yard  or  garden  ?"  The  facts  before  named 
show  that  he  could  and  he  seemed  not  to  be  afraid  to  go 
where  he  could  have  any  object  to  guide  him  back.  He 
was  once  lost  in  the  field  near  the  house  and  had  no  clue 
to  guide  him  back — but  he  would  go  into  the  orchard,  and 
had  a  tree  of  selected  fruit,  would  clear  the  lower  limbs 
first,  then  take  a  chair  out  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
higher  branches  &c. 

13th.  "  Was  he  extravagant  in  his  love  of  food  and 
drink?"  He  was  rather  a  full  eater,  but  did  not  require 
stinting  in  his  food  and  did  not  eat  so  as  to  impair  his 
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vigour.  He  required  less  sleep  than  common.  He  wa^ 
fond  of  cider  and  if  allowed  to  use  as  much  as  he  would, 
became  noisy  during  the  night — he  would  not  taste  ardent 
spirit. 

14th.  "  Was  it  easy  for  any  one  to  control  him  ?"  Could 
he  be  persuaded  to  yield  his  wishes  to  those  of  another 
person  ?"  He  was  generally  willing  to  yield  to  control — 
would  understand  whether  he  was  flattered  or  commanded 
to  desist  from  any  thing  and  would  yield,  but  was  apt  to 
return  to  the  same  thing  frequently  until  he  found  it  would 
not  do  ;  when  he  would  forsake  it. 

15th.  How  did  his  friends  (his  mother  for  example) 
communicate  with  him  ?"  When  chastisement  was  meant, 
by  a  shake,  or  distinct  stroke  of  the  hand,  and  making  him 
feel  the  forbidden  object — then  taking  it  away  suddenly 
and  stamping  upon  the  floor — when  he  was  invited  to  do 
any  thing,  all  these  were  done  in  an  easy  and  gentle  man- 
ner, except  stamping.  He  was  fond  of  being  invited  to 
do  things,  knew  when  washing  day  came,  would  get  wood 
and  put  on  the  kettle  and  on  giving  him  a  basket  would 
get  chips,  &c. 

16th.  *'  Was  he  generally  cheerful  or  melancholy  f"  He 
was  usually  cheerful  and  in  action,  but  sometimes  pensive 
and  thoughtful  to  appearance. 

17th.  "  Did  he  take  any  interest  in  domestic  animals  ?" 
He  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  cat  and  dog,  but  would 
sometimes  shut  the  former  down  cellar  and  the  latter  out 
of  doors  when  they  troubled  him  about  his  food — no  pains 
was  taken  on  account  of  endangering  his  safety,  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  cattle,  or  horses.  He  would  of  his 
own  accord  feed  the  pigs,  <fec. 

]8th.  "  Was  he  careful  of  his  clothes  or  did  he  tear  and 
destroy  them  ?"  When  young  he  was  rather  destructive 
of  clothing,  but  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  learned  to  be 
more  careful  and  was  as  much  so,  as  boys  generally  are 
of  his  age. 

19th.  "  What  was  his  christian  name,  the  names  of  his 
parents,  and  were  any  of  his  ancestors  either  deaf  or  blind?" 
The  two  first  clauses  of  this  question  have  been  answer- 
ed— none  of  his  ancestors  were  either  deaf  or  blind. 

20th.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  and  how  old 
was  he  when  he  died?"  He  was  sixteen  years,  six  months 
and  twenty-three  days  old  when  he  died.  He  died  by  the 
sequelae  of  Scarletina  having  become  generally  anasarcous- 
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Having  endeavoured  to  answer  your  questions  in  their 
order,  some  facts  may  be  added  which  may  tend  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  ideas,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  compared  them  and  drew  deductions  from  them. 
He  would  in  the  winter  wear  shoes,  when  he  went  out  of 
the  house,  but  upon  coming  in,  would  divest  himself  of 
them.  He  probably  decided  many  things  by  the  feeling 
of  the  feet  in  walking.  He  was  opposed  to  wearing 
even  stockings  in  the  house. 

One  of  his  uncles  coming  into  his  father's  house,  who 
had  on  a  peculiar  pair  of  boots  open  before,  which  the  boy 
examined  by  feeling  of  them  with  particular  attention, 
some  time  in  the  night,  evening  or  morning,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  in  bed,  he  took  the  boot  of  a  man  who  was  at  work 
at  his  father's,  which  was  made  with  the  leg  whole,  slit  the 
leg  down  in  front,  and  then  undertook  to  add  fastenings  to 
it,  like  those  of  his  uncle's  boots. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  supposed  his 
uncle's  boot  to  be  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  the 
other  should  be  conformed  to  it.  Being  fond  of  cider,  he 
would  draw  it  when  his  parents  were  not  willing  he  should 
have  it :  they  therefore  locked  the  cellar  door  ;  perceiving 
this  to  be  an  obstacle  to  his  desires,  he  would  contrive  to 
get  the  key,  and  on  one  occasion  he  hid  it,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  produce  it.  His  mother  contrived  to  get 
it  by  stratagem  ;  she  and  the  others  in  the  house  went  out 
of  the  house  and  shut  up  the  doors,  as  was  usual  when  they 
went  from  home.  She  then  stationed  herself  at  a  window 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  where  she  could  watch  his  mo- 
tions. On  finding  them  gone,  he  examined  every  room  to 
determine  whether  any  one  remained  in  the  house  ;  he  then 
got  the  key  to  open  the  cellar  door,  upon  which  his  mother 
appeared  and  he  gave  up  the  key.  This  incident  shows 
arrangement  to  effect  distant  purpose  and  that  secretly. 

On  another  occasion  his  mother  was  employed  in  strip- 
ping up  cloth  to  make  a  carpet ;  before  bed  time  she  gave 
him  a  new  frock  to  be  put  on  in  the  morning.  He  put  on 
his  new  frock  in  the  morning,  and  his  old  one  was  found 
stripped  up,  just  as  his  mother  would  have  done  it,  had  she 
wished  to  use  it  for  the  above  purpose. 

A  little  time  previous  to  his  death,  whilst  he  was  lan- 
guishing under  the  effects  of  his  disease,  he  went  volunta- 
rily and  brought  forward  several  articles  which  he  had  for 
sometime  previous  kept  secreted,  and  delivered  them  up : 
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the  next  day  he  took  his  bed  and  shortly  after  died.  He 
had,  before  this  event,  with  the  same  disease,  lost  two  sis- 
ters. It  is  conjectured  that  he  might  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  his  sisters'  deaths,  and  have  had  some  pre- 
sentiment of  his  own,  from  his  then  feeble  state. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  sketch  to  select  such  incidents 
as  were  thought  to  be  most  characteristic  of  the  operations 
of  his  mind  upon  those  materials  of  thought  which  came 
within  the  limited  range  of  his  perceptions. 

Many  others  might  be  recollected  should  you  hereafter 
think  them  of  interest,  but  as  this  communication  has  be- 
come somewhat  extended,  it  is  for  the  present  perhaps  best 
to  close  it. 

Yours  respectfully,     Thomas  Whipple,  M.  D. 

We  the  parents  of  the  above  named  Samuel  Elbridge 
Eames,  certify  that  the  preceding  statement  was  dravv^n  up 
in  our  presence,  and  is  circumstantially  correct  and  true. 

Samuel  Eames, 
Julia  Eames. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  MUSSEY. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  April  14, 1837. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  blind  and  deaf  child,  referred  to  in  your  letter 
received  this  morning,  is,  I  presume,  the  same  who  lives 
within  this  township,  seven  miles  from  our  village.  I  have 
ridden  out  to-day  and  passed  an  hour  at  her  father's  and 
have  obtained  from  her  parents  the  following  particulars  : 

Her  name  is  Laura  D.  Bridgman ;  seven  years  old,  a 
girl  of  middling  stature  for  her  age,  and  of  a  pretty  uniform 
health.  When  about  two  years  old,  she  lost  her  hearing 
altogether,  and  all  distinctness  of  vision  by  scarlet  fever. 
She  has  never  given  evidence  of  hearing  any  sort  of  sound, 
but  she  can  perceive  light  enough  to  enable  her  to  tell  where 
the  windows  are  during  the  day,  and  is  attracted  by  a  light- 
ed taper  at  evening.  A  white  cloth,  or  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  placed  near  to  her  right  eye,  so  as  to  reflect  a  strong- 
light,  engages  her  attention, — so  does  the  hand  waved  from 
side  to  side  between  her  eye  and  the  window.  The  left 
eye  is  wholly  destroyed.  A  scarlet  coloured  cloth  put  into 
her  hand  seemed  to  make  a  slight  impression,  as  if  she  re- 
ceived the  feeblest  notion  of  colour  from  it.  A  fter  she  was 
somewhat  fatigued  however,  I  placed  a  sheet  of  white  pa- 
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per  before  her  eye  and  moved  it  from  side  to  side  several 
times,  evidently  without  her  being  conscious  of  it.  She  has 
probably  no  reminiscence  of  sounds  or  of  visual  objects 
from  impressions  received  before  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
She  was  considered  by  her  parents  as  unusually  intelligent 
before  her  sickness,  and  is  still  so  regarded  by  them.  Spe- 
cimens of  her  knitting  and  sewing  were  shown  me  which 
looked  very  well.  Much  of  her  time  is  employed  in  knit- 
ting; indeed  she  is  uneasy  when  out  of  employment,  and  if 
allowed  would  attempt  to  do  most  kinds  of  work  in  the 
house  which  she  finds  others  doing.  She  sets  the  dinner- 
table,  laying  the  plates,  and  knives  and  forks  in  their  places 
and  in  number  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  fami- 
ly. The  particular  plate  and  knife  and  fork,  used  by  her 
little  brother,  she  is  sure  to  put  in  the  right  place. 

Her  fondness  for  dress  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  any 
child  that  can  see.  New  clothes  give  her  great  pleasure. 
She  knows  every  article  of  dress,  belonging  to  her  mother, 
and  is  gratified  when  her  mother  puts  on  her  best  dresses. 
She  is  as  fond  of  society  as  of  dress,  and  is  most  untiring 
in  her  exercises  with  her  playmates. 

A  silver  pencil  case,  for  the  first  time,  was  handed  her  to 
day,  while  I  was  present.  She  very  soon  learnt  to  unscrew 
and  replace  the  head  piece,  and  the  part  containing  the 
lead.  This  was  a  new  thing  which  clearly  gave  her  great 
pleasure ;  as  she  occasionally  smiled,  and  had  her  whole 
attention  absorbed  with  it  for  some  time. 

She  is  kind  and  aflfectionate  in  her  disposition  ;  with  her 
two  brothers  younger  than  she,  the  only  children  of  the 
family  besides  herself,  she  is  always  ready  to  divide  fruit  or 
any  other  pleasant  eatable  which  is  presented  to  her.  Her 
resentments  are  keen,  but  transitory,  and  her  parents  can 
easily  persuade  her  by  patting  her  head,  to  submit  to  their 
direction.  Her  mother  says  that  in  this  way  the  child  can 
be  induced  to  take  the  most  disgusting  medicines,  as  rhu- 
barb, tincture  of  aloes,  &:c. 

Her  sense  of  smell  is  thought  by  her  mother  to  be  less 
acute  than  that  of  other  children,  as  she  very  seldom  ap- 
plies an  odorous  substance  to  her  nose,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  sense  may  have  been  impaired  by  the  fever.  The 
senses  of  taste  and  of  touch,  which  last,  is  very  acute,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  inlets  of  knowledge,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extremely  dim  vision  before  mentioned,  which  is  too 
imperfect  to  enable  her  to  avoid  objects  even  in  a  strong 
light.  Very  sincerely  yours,         R.  D.  MussEY. 


SPECIMENS  OF 
UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS, 

By  Pujnls  from  13  to  2*2  i/ears  of  age. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  11  MONTHS. 

Hartford  April  21st  1837. 

My  dear  parents  and  sister. 

I  am  in  good  health.  I  think  and  write  a  letter  to  my  parents  in 
Mass.  I  suspect  that  my  parents  are  well.  I  think  that  they  must  work  with 
some  men.  The  large  Asylum  is  very  strong.  Mr.  Weld  has  a  white  house 
near  the  Asylum  in  the  yard.  All  of  the  pupils  are  deaf  and  dumb.  All  of  the 
pupils  are  well.  Mr.  Weld  often  goes  and  teaches  the  bible  to  the  pupils  and 
prays  to  God  in  the  morning,  every  day.  All  of  the  pupils  must  write  on  the 
large  slates  in  the  Asylum.  AH  of  the  nine  teachers  are  well  and  teach  the  pu- 
pils who  learn  in  their  books.  Mr.  Clerc  is  well  and  teaches  them.  Mr. 
Clerc  has  a  white  house  near  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  pupils  play  ball  with 
each  other  in  the  yard  near  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  pupils  must  work  with 
Mr.  Sanford  who  is  a  cabinet-maker,  he  teaches  them  who  improve  in  the  shop. 
Mr.  Sage  is  a  shoe-maker,  he  teaches  some  pupils.  They  often  go  to  the  city 
to  see  some  ships  and  steam-boats  on  the  river.  The  careless  boys  must  not  go 
to  the  city  because  the  wheel  runs  on  them,  and  breaks  their  limbs.  They  must 
not  laugh  at  the  old  and  ugly  men.  Some  of  the  pupils  will  leave  the  Asylum 
next  vacation.  All  of  the  pupils  will  be  happy  to  live  in  the  if\sylura.  I  think 
that  visitors  will  come  to  see  the  pupils.  They  must  learn  in  their  bible,  and 
pray  to  God.  Jesus  Christ  will  s£^'e  them.  AH  of  the  pupils  ate  many  cher- 
ries on  the  tall  trees  in  the  garden  near  the  Asylum  last  summer.  They  must 
not  play  on  the  sabbath.    I  am  your  affectionate  son  and  brother. 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  3  YEARS. 

A  gentleman  went  out  of  Portland,  and  observed  a  fine  country.  He  passed 
a  gardener  digging  the  land  in  his  garden.  The  gardener  gave  him  a  good 
morning,  which  the  gentleman  returned,  and  he  thought  about  him,  that  he 
would  try,  and  converse  with  him  about  somethings,  and  he  often  passed  him. 
One  day,  it  was  pleasant  and  mild ;  so  he  went,  and  met  the  gardener  and  his 
wife,  and  family,  and  he  felt  great  admiration  of  them  ;  and  every  day,  he  re- 
turned to  them  and  he  talked  with  them,  and  their  appearance  was  cheerful. 
Their  four  children  were  dead,  and  the  fifth  child  was  beloved  greatly  and  he 
loved,  and  amused  himself  with  him  always.  He  departed  from  them  to  Port- 
land, and  then  it  rained  from  the  clouds  in  the  heavens.  His  thoughts  were 
hopeful  and  his  feelings  were  very  sorrowful  to  remain  as  it  rained,  and  he 
was  ardent  to  visit  them.  Some  days,  it  rained.  Afterwards  the  weather  be- 
came fair,  and  ho  iioped  that  he  should  soon  meet  them,  and  although  he  passed 
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the  same  garden,  the  gardener  did  not  dig  the  land  in  it,  and  he  thought  about 
him  who  did  not  meet  him  near  his  garden,  and  he  entered  into  their  building. 
Then  he  was  struck  with  sudden  sorrow,  and  he  looked  at  their  faces,  sober 
and  sorrowful.  He  beheld  a  coffin  in  the  room,  and  he  went  near  it,  and  he 
soberly  observed  the  last  child's  face,  very  cheerful,  and  fair,  and  his  body  Jay 
in  it.  Then  they  followed  the  coffin  to  a  grave.  On  their  arrival,  they  put  it 
into  the  o^rave,  and  no  clergyman  prayed  over  it,,  but  the  father  spoke  some 
words  to^  them,  and  the  mother  looked  into  the  grave,  and  she  said  that  she 
would  go  to  him,  but  he  would  never  return  to  her  and  she  wept,  and  they 
went  away. 


BY  A  LAD  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4  YEARS. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  HORSE  FALLING  IN  THE  CHARLES  RIVER 
AT  BOSTON. 

With  a  cargo  of  coal,  a  ship  came  to  Boston  from  one  of  the  southern  states, 
supposed  to  be  Pennsylvania,  in  which  mines  of  coal  are  wrought.  She  look- 
ed beautiful,  and  sailed  fast,  but  it  is  not  known  what  was  her  name.  When 
she  had  boarded  the  wharf  north  of  Charles  bridge  which  is  connected  with 
Charlestown,  the  sailors  and  some  workmen  took  the  coal  out  of  the  vessel 
with  the  aid  of  a  hci'se  with  the  chaldron  by  means  of  a  rope  and  it  chanced 
that  while  the  horse  went  on  the  edge  of  the  wiiarf,  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
horse  fell  down  into  the  water.  I  was  then  at  Charlesbridge,  and  witnessed 
the  accident.  It  was  in  the  year  1833.  One  of  the  sailors  descended  the  lad- 
der, and  got  into  a  boat  which  he  governed,  with  one  hand,  and  took  the  horse 
by  the  bridle  with  the  other  hand.  He  brought  him  safe  to  the  wharf,  but 
still  the  horse  stood  in  the  water,  about  two  feet  deep  where  the  tide  was  low 
in  the  afternoon.  Soon  after  some  men  came,  and  seeing  the  horse  in  this 
situation,  they  agreed  in  opinion  to  carry  him  to  another  wharf  not  far  off  and 
one  of  them  held  it  with  the  bridle  behind  the  stern  of  the  boat  while  they  row- 
ed. On  arriving  ashore  opposite  to  Charter  Street,  one  of  them  mounted  the 
horse  which  mounted  the  steps,  and  ran  away  along  the  street  which  was  full 
of  dust  so  that  we  could  not  see  through  it.  The  horse  was  wholly  wet.  This 
is  not  a  fictitious,  but  true  story. 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4  YEARS. 

ABOUT  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  GIRL. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  girl  was  as  ignorant  of  God,  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
of  other  many  useful  things  as  a  heathen  before  her  instruction.  She  lived 
vvith  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  and  helped  them,  but  sometimes 
disobeyed  her  parents  in  doing  whatever  they  commanded.  She  has  the  sen- 
ses of  seeing,  smelling,  tasting  and  feeling  except  that  she  lost  the  sense  of 
hearing.  She  often  saw  gentlemen  and  ladies  enjoy  reading  books  or  news- 
papers, but  how  unhappy  she  was  that  she  could  not  read!  They  liked  to  see 
her  work  very  well,  but  they  were  sorry  that  she  could  not  learn  how  to  read 
and  write.  So  they  knew  that  God  had  created  her.  Her  friends  heard  that 
there  were  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  Asylum,  who  were  much 
pleased  to  learn  many  useful  things,  and  to  talk  with  each  other.  When  some 
friends  saw  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  alone,  they  wanted  her  to  learn,  they  told 
her  parents  that  she  should  go  to  the  asylum  in  Hartford,  that  she  might  ac- 
quire a  good  education.  The  parents  were  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was 
one  asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  did  not  know  before.  They  then 
said  to  their  friends  that  they  would  voluntarily  let  their  daughter  go  there  to 
learn  ;  but  that  they  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  her  support.  But  the 
Iriends  answered  that  if  they  had  uot  money  enough,  they  should  beg  the  Le- 
gislature of  Mass.  to  grant  some  money  for  her  education.    The  parents  were 
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very  glad  to  hear  this,  and  therefore  they  told  their  daughter  that  many  doaf  and 
dumb  pupils  liked  to  learn  and  talk  with  each  other  in  the  asylum,  and  also 
that  she  would  go  there  to  learn  various  books  if  the  Governor  of  Mass.  per- 
mitted her  to  go.  She  made  a  sign  that  she  would  go  to  tlie  asylum  cheerfully. 
She  often  told  her  parents  that  she  wished  to  know  whether  the  Governor  let 

her  go  there.    Her  parents  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  H  if  he  would  write  to  the 

Governor  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  H.  answered.  Yes.  He  asked  the  Governor  if  he 
would  appropriate  some  money  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  daughter's  education, 
and  the  Governor  replied  that  he  would  do  so.  The  parents  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  and  told  their  daughter  that  she  would  go  to  the  asylum.  She 
was  so  glad  that  she  could  not  rest  well  and  often  thought  of  going  there  and 
wished  to  see  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  talk  with  them.  So  they  bought  new 
clothes,  her  mother,  and  some  other  friends  sewed  them,  and  when  they  had 
done  it,  they  prepared  them  in  her  trunk  and  wrote  her  name  on  it.  The 
mother  advised  her  dear  daughter  to  take  care  of  her  clothes  and  to  be  kind 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Her  parents  and  oiher  relations  were  very  sorry 
to  part  with  her,  but  she  must  go  to  Hartford  to  get  knowledge  The  father 
went  with  his  daughter  to  a  tavern  and  paid  for  the  stage.  She  was  sorry  to 
depart  from  him  and  started  for  Hartford.  She  arrived  at  the  asylum  and  was 
surprised  to  see  many  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  making  signs.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand what  they  said  to  her,  but  they  were  very  kind  to  her.  She  became 
homesick,  but  they  consoled  her.  By  and  by  she  liked  lo  stay  in  the  asylum 
very  much  and  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  getting  knowledge.  In  a  few 
years  after  she  corresponded  with  her  parents  and  other  relations.  They  were 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  she  enjoyed  herself  and  satisfied  with  her  improve- 
ment. When  her  education  was  completed,  she  went  back  home  and  was  very 
glad  to  see  her  parents  again.  She  was  very  happy  to  talk  with  some  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  wMio  lived  in  her  neighbourhood.  She  had  many  other 
friends  to  converse  with  her.    She  should  be  grateful  to  her  benefactors. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  8  YEARS. 

OF  MR.  CATHERWOOD  AND  HIS  DRAWINGS. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  facts  of  events  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  Mr. 
Catherwood,  an  English  traveller,  accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen,  set 
out  for  Egypt.  Arrived  there,  he  observed  many  wonderful  curiosities;  as  the 
stupendous  pyramids,  Pompey's  pillar,  Memnon's  Statue,  the  Obelisks ;  the 
Red  Sea,  through  which,  on  departing  from  Egypt,  the  Israelites  passed  to 
Canaan  and  many  other  antiquities.  All  these  he  delineated  with  his  own 
hands.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria  where  he  visited  the  cities  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem  ;  Gaza  ;  the  Mosque  of  Omar  standing  on  the  supposed  site  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  sepulchres  of  monarchs  and  such  other  things  as 
are  related  in  the  bible.  After  having  completed  his  travels,  he  came  to  this 
country  to  lecture  concerning  what  he  had  remarked  in  his  travels— We  had 
the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Catherwood  in  the  Centre-lecture  room 
adjoining  Dr.  Hawes'  church  where  were  hung  on  the  wall  several  drawings 
of  what  he  had  viewed  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  gave  us  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manners,  customs  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  which  Mr. 
Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  communicated  to  us  by  signs.  One 
of  the  noblest  works  of  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians  v^^as  that  of  the  great 
pyramid  at  Ghizeh  which  looked  like  a  lofty  mountain.  Besides  this,  he  point- 
ed out  to  us  the  huge  rocks  that  were  cut  into  the  figure  of  Memnon,  with  some 
masses  piled  one  on  another.  The  next  description  is  that  of  the  two  obelisks 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  usually  go  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra's 
needles.  Pompey's  pillar,  as  he  observed,  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety 
feet  high,  to  which  is  added  a  capital  of  ten  feet  high ;  there  is  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  wth  regard  to  the  Emperor  Diocelesian  ;  but  by  whom  it  was 
erected  is  unknown.  He  showed  to  us  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
What  a  striking  contrast  this  once  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world  presents ! 
There  are  many  ancient  relics  to  be  seen ;  the  place  where  Ciirist  was  buried 
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and  where  on  the  third  day,  he  rose  up,  Mount  Calvery  where  he  was  cruci- 
fied, &c.  This  traveller,  looking  upon  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  inquired  what  was 
the  way  of  conveying  so  bulkey  a  stone-beam  (being  sixty  feet  long  and  four- 
teen feet  high)  to  the  foundation.  The  superstitious  people  said,  "  There 
bein*'  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  two  of  Solomons'  wives  exerted  themselves 
in  raising  it  and  placing  it  wpon  the  foundation." 

It  seems  that  ancient  Egyptians  were  far  superior  in  architecture  to  the 
moderns,  on  account  of  the  bulk  and  solidity  of  the  materials  they  used  in  buil- 
ding. There  is  something  particularly  grand  and  magnificent  in  their  archi- 
tecture. We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Catherwood  for  the  explanations  he 
gave  us  of  his  interesting  travels.  Those  who  attend  his  lectures,  I  think, 
will  find  them  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  not  time  sufficient  to 
write  any  more. 

ON  THE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  MIND. 

Genius  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  or  that  peculiar  bent  of  the  mind 
which  qualifies  a  person  for  the  noblest  operations. 

Shame  is  a  quick  sense  of  mortification,  produced  by  the  committing  of 
faults  or  errors. 

Fear  is  an  uneasy  emotion  of  the  heart,  raised  at  the  sight  of  a  thing  hurtful, 
with  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  it. 

Imagination  is  the  representation  of  any  thing  ideal  or  illusory,  whose  fire  is 
a  lively  radiance,  flying,  like  lightning,  through  the  wild  region  of  thought. 
It  is  that  ornament  of  fancy  which  performs  her  airy  excursion  on  light  and 
vagrant  wings  ;  forming  in  a  gloomy  and  unlimited  space  sublime  images  un- 
known in  nature  and  portraying  the  form  of  any  thing,  foreign  to  truth. 

The  Soul  is  something  spiritual  and  immortal  in  man,  consisting  of  many 
faculties  as  the  understanding  and  the  will,  acting  through  all  the  senses.  It 
has  a  vast  capicity  which  grasps  with  its  power  all  the  senses  both  inward  and 
outward. 

Mind  is  the  magazine  of  the  soul,  where  it  is  master  of  all  its  faculties ;  a 
mental  repository  filled  with  curiosities  acquired  from  either  nature  or  art  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  think,  distinguish,  judge,  decide,  compre- 
hend, understand  &c. 

Knowledge  is  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  a  perennial  repository  acquired 
from  literary  attainments,  observations  on  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  and  the 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination. 

Experience  is  the  medicine  of  the  mind ;  a  practical  knowledge  which  springs 
from  a  constant  observation  of  the  circumstances  of  life. 

Taste  is  the  delicately  sensible  faculty  by  which  we  relish  the  beauties  of  any 
work  with  pleasure  and  feel  the  blemishes  with  dislike.  It  is  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  both  nature  and  art ;  also  an  exquisite 
relish  or  dislike  of  the  sweet  or  unpleasant  qualities  of  food,  perceived  by  the 
organs  of  taste. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  lively  transport  of  the  soul  which  is  excited  by  the  pur- 
suit or  contemplation  of  some  noble  or  some  mysterious  object ;  the  grandeur 
of  which  affects  the  animal  spirits  and  the  supposed  truth  of  which  elevates 
the  mind. 

Modesty  is  a  delicate  and  quick  feeling;  an  exquisite  sensibility  which  warns 
a  virtuous  female  to  avoid  any  thing  hurtful ;  particularly  the  sweet  charm  of 
ornament  which  often  causes  her  rosy  blushes  to  glow  on  her  cheeks. 

Wit  is  the  faculty  of  combining  ideas  together  in  such  ingenious  amusement 
as  to  strike  on  the  mind  ;  a  sort  of  genius  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters  for  a  moment. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing; 
the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals  ;  fuel, 
candles,  stationary  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which 
including  TUITION,  there  will  beau  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduction 
from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except 
in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
THIRTY  years  of  age;  of  good  natural  intellect;  capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a  pen  legibly  and  correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory  certificate  of  such  qualifica- 
tions will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  liCgislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
in  Connecticut,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates,  or  other  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  con- 
tinue, each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect,  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot 
be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of 
a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asylum. 
This  can  easily  be  done;  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid 
improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  :  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed — 
He  should  be  icell  clotlied;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sura  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  ex- 
penses of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important 
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PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OP  THE 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT 
THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT. 

Institutions  of  education  have  been  compared  to  foun- 
tains sending  forth  their  purifying,  refreshing  and  fertilizing 
waters.  With  equal  or  greater  propriety  perhaps,  they  have 
been  Hkened  to  the  sun,  dispelling  the  darkness  and  sending 
cheerfulness  and  joy  into  the  dwellings  of  men.  When  true 
to  their  original  purposes  and  objects,  these  high  character- 
istics belong  to  them  ;  and  surely  every  seminary,  whether 
humble  or  exalted  in  its  sphere  of  action,  ought  to  deserve 
them.  Happily  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  fathers  provided 
the  means  of  general  education  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  New-England  States,  and  the  value  of  the  institutions 
they  established,  or  rather  of  the  systems  they  put  in  opera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  mind  of  our  land,  is  en- 
tirely inappreciable.  The  streams  from  these  sources  have 
flowed  unceasingly  and  have  fertilized  and  beautified  exten^ 
sive  regions.  Spreading  themselves  from  year  to  year,  they 
have  carried  forward  the  blessings  of  education  and  religion, 
where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  only  intellectual  and 
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moral  deserts.  We  chiefly  owe  it  to  our  fathers,  not  only 
that  intelligence  is  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  people 
by  means  of  schools,  but  that  in  connexion  with  the  purely 
Christian  institutions  they  also  established,  the  love  of  order, 
of  morals  and  religion,  is  so  general  and  influential  among 
their  descendants.  To  education  and  religion  in  their  com- 
bined influence  we  owe  it,  that  benevolent  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  have  here  been 
fostered  and  sustained  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled  and  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  among  Christian  nations.  This  is 
the  influence  which  originated  the  Asylum.  While  its  found- 
ers appreciated  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  especially 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  truths  he  has  revealed,  while 
they  valued  most  highly  the  various  means  of  instruction  en- 
joyed by  themselves  and  their  children,  they  were  led  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  look  with  no  common  interest  upon 
a  pecuhar  class  of  the  unfortunate.  Scattered  here  and 
there  around  them,  they  saw  many  who  were  necessarily 
dark  and  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  light  ;  and  who  were  de- 
graded without  criminality,  though  surrounded  by  the  eleva- 
ting and  refining  influences  of  a  Christian  community. 
They  established  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
and  have  had  their  reward  in  the  results  they  have  witness- 
ed. They  aimed,  as  do  its  present  conductors,  to  make  and 
keep  it  a  fountain  of  blessings,  a  source  of  light,  an  instru- 
ment of  good  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it  has  not  been 
merely  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  barrenness,  it 
has  been,  next  to  the  Great  Creator  and  Author  of  their 
being,  the  source  of  moral  life  to  those  who  have  sought  its 
benefits ;  most  of  whom  would  probably  without  it  have  re- 
mained "like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  knowing  not  when 
good  approached  them."  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  endeavours  of  the  Asylum,  has  been  shown  considerably 
at  large  in  previous  reports,  especially  in  that  of  the  year 
1836,  to  which  for  a  general  view  of  its  operations  and  re-* 
suits  up  to  that  time,  we  would  respectfully  refer. 
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To  have  been  instrumental  in  any  degree  in  carrying  for- 
ward an  institution  so  laudable  in  its  objects,  and  through 
the  blessing  of  God  so  considerably  successful  in  their  attain- 
ment, is  ever  to  its  directors  a  source  of  happiness.  Anoth- 
er year  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  watch  over  its  interests 
and  to  notice  from  time  to  time,  gratifying  evidence  of  its 
continued  usefulness.  Although  in  common  with  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  has  experienced  much  inconve^ 
nience  and  loss  from  the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  the 
times,  it  has  yet  been  enabled  to  hold  on  its  way  without 
diminishing  its  numbers,  curtailing  its  efforts,  or  withholding 
its  ordinary  charities.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  during 
the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty  Jim  ;  the  least  number 
at  any  one  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four.  The  arrange- 
ments for  their  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  have  con- 
tinued competent  and  efficient  as  heretofore  ;  those  for  com- 
municating the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  mechanic  arts 
have  been  sustained  and  their  high  utility  has  had  the  test 
of  another  year's  experience.  The  domestic  management 
and  comfort  of  the  institution  have  received  the  faithful  care 
and  attention  of  former  years,  and  the  harmony  and  peace 
which  ought  ever  to  pervade  such  an  establishment,  have 
been  conspicuous  in  all  its  departments. 

In  the  last  report  the  importance  of  extending  the  time  of 
our  regular  course  of  instruction  was  mentioned,  and  also 
that  three  of  the  States  whose  beneficiaries  are  educated 
here,  had  adopted  our  suggestions  and  made  the  requisite 
provision  for  their  pupils  during  at  least  five  years.  The 
same  has  since  been  done  by  two  other  states ;  so  that  but 
two  now  remain  which  have  not  yet  fully  adopted  this  impor- 
tant measure,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  will  not 
long  defer  it. 

The  health  of  our  pupils  has  been  uninterrupted  during 
most  of  the  year.  Two  instances  of  mortality  however,  oc- 
curred towards  its  close,  and  a  few  days  previous,  two  in- 
stances of  alarming  sickness.    Cases  of  moderate  indisposi- 
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tion  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  have  been  very 
few.  The  first  death  referred  to  was  truly  affecting  in  its 
circumstances  and  a  striking  comment  upon  that  assertion 
of  the  scriptures,  "  In  the  midst  of  Hfe  we  are  in  death."  A 
beneficiary  of  Massachusetts,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 
two  years  of  age,  whose  enjoyment  of  health  had  been  uni- 
form during  the  two  years  of  his  residence  in  the  institution, 
died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  3  0th  of  April,  by  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  having  retired  the  previous 
evening  apparently  in  usual  health. 

The  members  of  the  Asylum  are  by  this  event  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  promising  and  interesting 
pupils.  His  progress  in  knowledge  had  been  unusually  good 
during  the  short  period  of  his  instruction,  his  character  was 
remarkably  amiable,  and  his  conduct,  not  merely  unexcep- 
tionable, but  exemplary.  His  interest  in  religious  truth  and 
in  the  subject  of  his  own  personal  salvation,  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  gratifying  to  his  instructors,  and  the 
evidence  he  gave  that  through  the  converting  grace  of  God, 
he  was  prepared  to  die,  has  been  a  source  of  great  consola- 
tion to  his  friends  in  the  Asylum,  and  we  trust  also  to  his 
afflicted  relatives. 

The  other  instance  of  mortality  was  that  of  a  beneficiary 
of  Vermont,  a  young  woman  of  twenty  five  years  of  age  who 
had  just,  on  the  very  day  of  her  death,  completed  the  term 
assigned  for  her  education.  She  had  been  infirm  from  child- 
hood and  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  indisposition  ever 
since  her  admission  to  the  Asylum.  She  died  of  a  fever 
after  an  illness  of  about  one  week's  continuance.  She  was 
remarkable  for  docility  and  faithful  attention  to  her  duties, 
and  like  the  preceding,  has  left  behind  her  the  comforting 
hope  that  for  "her  to  die  was  gain." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  more  than  six  years  and  a 
half,  but  two  deaths  from  sickness  have  occurred  in  the  insti- 
tution, one  in  September,  1831,  the  other  in  September, 
1834.    It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  the  Asylum  was 


opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  and  of  the  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  who  have  been  admitted,  ten  only  have  died  while 
under  our  care.  This  remarkable  exemption  from  sickness 
and  death,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed,  under  God,  to  the 
healthfulness  of  our  local  situation,  to  the  simplicity  but 
wholesomeness  of  the  diet,  to  the  regular  succession  of  the 
studies,  labours  and  amusements  of  our  pupils,  and  to  the 
quietness  and  freedom  from  undue  excitement  with  which 
they  pass  the  four  or  five  years  of  their  pupilage.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  positive  satisfaction  and  happiness  they 
generally  experience  from  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, the  cheerful  hopes  which  are  excited  by  their  new  posi- 
tion as  intelligent  members  of  society,  their  social  intercourse 
with  each  other,  their  teachers  and  friends,  and  the  kind  at- 
tentions they  receive  when  indisposed,  from  the  Matron  and 
Steward  of  the  establishment.  A  few  of  the  pupils  have 
left  the  institution  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  in 
the  cases  of  two  or  three  only,  have  resulted  in  death  in  the 
course  of  a  year  after  their  departure.  Still  the  whole  num- 
ber that  have  died  at  home,  including  all  who  were  ever,  even 
for  the  shortest  period,  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  is, 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  heard,  but  twenty-two  persons.  If  any 
instances  of  mortality  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  they 
must  be  few.  In  the  course  then  of  twenty-one  years,  there 
has  been  in  the  Asylum  on  an  average,  less  than  one  death  in 
two  years.  In  this  time  there  has  been  among  all  who  have 
ever  been  pupils,  one  more  than  one  death  a  year,  (that  is, 
twenty-two  deaths  in  twenty -one  years,)  after  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  In  other  words,  in  twenty-one  years 
there  have  occurred  thirty-two  deaths ;  ten  in  the  Asylum  and 
twenty-two  abroad,  among  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  all  ages,  from  eight  up  to  seventy 
years ;  all  being  included  who  have  ever  been  received  as 
pupils. 

The  subject  of  the  state  of  those  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
whose  misfortune  was  congenital,  or  occurred  in  early  infancy. 
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in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  God,  is  one  which  has  excited 
a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  many.  Theologians,  philo- 
sophers and  others  have  anxiously  enquired  whether  any 
evidence  exists  that  the  great  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  innate  in  the  minds  of  deaf  mutes.  In  examining  this 
subject,  and  others  intimately  connected  with  it,  it  is  natural 
to  ask  whether  previous  to  instruction,  they  have  any  idea  of 
the  Creator  ;  whether  they  have  reasoned  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  objects  and  beings  it  contains; 
what  they  think  of  death ;  whether  they  have  any  idea  of 
their  own  souls,  or  of  any  thing  within  them,  distinct  from 
the  body,  which  thinks,  perceives,  understands,  fears,  hopes, 
loves,  bates,  etc. ;  or  if  any,  by  what  means  it  was  obtained, 
and  when  and  how  they  acquired  the  first  idea  of  God  of  which 
they  are  now  conscious.  Happily  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  the  means  do  exist  for  instituting  a  thorough  and 
varied  examination  of  educated  deaf-mutes  who  retain  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  operations  of  their  minds  before  they 
received  any  direct  and  systematic  instruction.  The  teachers 
of  the  Asylum  have  shared  with  others  in  the  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  and  have  not  failed  to  use  the  facilities  they 
enjoy  for  access  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  to  discover  the 
truth.  Their  opinions  have  been  often  freely  expressed,  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  as  the  results  of  these  examinations, 
and  have  been  at  least  alluded  to  in  our  reports.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  commence  their  course 
of  education  in  entire  ignorance  of  God,  of  their  own  souls, 
or  of  spiritual  existence  in  any  form.  Still  as  it  was  thought 
possible  that  new  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  it 
has  recently  been  taken  up  anew,  and  the  results  of  its  ex- 
amination will  be  found  to  correspond  with  previous  state- 
ments. 

These  subjects,  it  should  be  premised,  are  of  that  abstract 
character,  that  it  is,  by  writing  alone,  very  difficult  to  con- 
duct a  satisfactory  examination  on  them,  except  with  the 
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most  thoroughly  educated  deaf-mute.  A  stranger  to  the  deaf 
«nd  dumb,  on  attempting  to  conduct  such  an  examination 
with  any  other,  would  almost  infallibly  l>e  led  into  error,  and 
this  without  the  least  intentional  unfairness  on  either  side. 
For  example,  should  he  ask  the  question,  Had  you  any  idea 
of  God  before  you  went  to  the  Asylum  ?  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  yes.  Should  he  enquire  how  he  obtained  this 
idea,  the  pupil  might  reply,  from  a  parent,  sister,  or  other 
friend.  This  would  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  the  stranger. 
But  if  he  should  go  farther  and  insist  upon  knowing  what  the 
idea  was  thus  obtained,  he  would,  generally  at  least,  find, 
that  no  true  conception  of  the  Great  Creator  was  attained  by 
that  dark  mind.  The  deaf  mute  would  reply  that  his  friends 
had  pointed  to  the  loord  God  in  the  bible ;  they  had  looked 
solemnly  and  pointed  upward.  Again  in  a  storm  this  look 
and  action  had  been  repeated,  and  indeed  had  become  com- 
mon on  many  occasions.  But  what  idea  after  all  had  they 
conveyed  to  the  deaf  youth's  mind  ?  Why,  simply  this  ;  that 
a  great  man,  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  was 
somewhere  above  us,  who  from  time  to  time  sent  down  the 
rain  and  snow,  and  who  put  in  motion  the  lightning  and  the 
winds :  and  that  this  man  was  brought  to  the  recollection 
of  their  friends,  when  the  word  God  was  seen  in  a  book. 
These  eflbrts  of  friends  often  produce  ideas  like  the  follow- 
ing :  That  the  man  above  us  has  a  great  eye  that  can  see 
every  body ;  that  he  takes  those  who  behave  well  up  from 
the  earth  after  death,  and  puts  those  who  steal,  fight,  etc. 
into  the  fire.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  he  is  the  sun,  or 
lives  in  the  sun,  but  generally  his  place  is  an  undefined  one 
above  us.  There  are  many  however  whose  friends  have 
made  no  attempts  of  the  kind  specified,  or  very  feeble  ones, 
and  so  far  as  our  examinations  of  such  have  extended,  they 
uniformly  declare,  not  only  that  they  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  God,  but  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  man  in  the  sky 
above  alluded  to.  No  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  is  communicated  by  the  honest 
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and  often  anxious  attempts  of  the  parent,  or  friend.  The 
idea  of  beings  and  things  having  been  created,  is  not  ap- 
proached under  such  circumstances ;  the  idea  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  having  had  a  beginning,  is  utterly  new 
when  such  youth  come  to  us  for  instruction  :  the  idea  of  a 
spirit  has  never  been  conceived  of,  and  of  course  the  great 
idea  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  has  never  from  any  cause  occu- 
pied the  mind.  Ask  such  a  youth  what  he  used  to  think  of 
death,  before  instruction,  and  he  will  probably  say  that  it 
was  a  very  unpleasant  subject  of  reflection  ;  that  he  thought 
as  Httle  of  it  as  possible,  that  he  saw  men  and  animals  die 
and  that  he  was  sometimes  told  and  almost  forced  to  believe 
that  he  too  must  die  ;  but  the  imperfect  efforts  of  friends  to 
tell  him  of  that  future  life,  to  which  death  is  the  introduc- 
tion, produced  only  confused  and  unsatisfactory  impressions 
on  his  mind.  Sometimes  perhaps,  he  will  say  that  he  con- 
ceived his  deceased  friends,  had  gotten  from  the  grave  into 
the  moon  and  that  he  has  watched  her  pale  face  of  an  eve- 
ning and  addressed  her  by  signs,  calling  them  to  return  to 
him.  For  himself  he  used  to  resolve,  if  possible,  not  to  die 
at  all,  though  the  idea  was  familiar,  that  generally  the  life 
of  men,  irrational  animals  and  vegetables  must  come  to  an 
end.  As  to  the  commencement  however,  of  the  races  of  men 
and  other  animals,  or  living  things,  the  idea  is  not  found  in 
such  a  mind.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  generally  and  of 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  have  resorted  to  us  for  in- 
struction. We  do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the 
attempts  of  parents  and  friends  not  initiated  into  the  arts 
of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  communicate  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  have  in  all  cases  been  unsuccessful.  Certainly  in 
the  cases  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  somewhat  expand- 
ed before  the  loss  of  hearing  occurred,  this  is  not  the  fact, 
and  many  of  our  pupils  are  of  this  class.  Still  a  majority 
even  of  these  have  scarcely  any  adequate  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  even  though  they  lost  their  hearing  as  late  as 
three  or  four  years  of  age. 
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Another  proper  subject  of  enquiry  in  this  connexion  is 
embraced  in  the  question,  What  was  thought  by  deaf-mutes 
when  they  saw  their  friends  and  others  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  thought  it  a  habit  in 
which  people  indulged  themselves,  because  it  was  agreeable 
to  them,  but  knew  not  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  superior, 
or  an  invisible  being.  Sometimes  they  have  supposed  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  man  in  the  sky,  but  much  oftener  the  idea 
has  been  that  people  sang  and  prayed  to  each  other  only. 
The  ideas  of  winged  men  living  in  the  sky  and  that  He  who 
was  crucified  came  down  from  above,  have  often  been  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  by  means  of  pictures,  but  their  con- 
ceptions of  these  celestial  beings  do  not  seem  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  idea  of  worship.  The  fact  is  they  reason  very 
little  if  at  all,  on  this  or  kindred  subjects.  They  rarely  ask 
why  the  things  around  them  are  thus  and  so,  but  presuming 
they  were  always  so,  unless  their  own  experience  has  taught 
them  the  contrary,  they  are  satisfied.  The  sun  has  risen 
and  set,  the  grass  and  flowers  and  fruits  have  come  and  gone 
in  regular  succession,  during  all  their  lives.  Their  parents 
have  prayed  and  sung  at  home,  have  attended  social  worship 
in  public,  have  done  a  thousand  things  systematically  and 
regularly,  which  have  been  noticed  by  the  children  ;  and  yet, 
it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  enquire  why  these  things 
were  so.  They  are  content  with  supposing  them  proper  or 
necessary,  and  that  they  have  always  been  so. 

We  here  subjoin  the  replies  of  a  number  of  the  past  and 
present  pupils  of  the  Asylum  to  questions  intended  to  elicit 
their  recollections  of  the  state  of  their  own  minds  upon  these 
subjects,  previous  to  their  instruction.  Their  average  age 
on  joining  the  school  was  probably  about  fourteen  years. 

To  the  question,  Before  you  teas  instructed  in  the  Asylum^ 
had  you  any  idea  of  the  Creator  ?  the  following  answers  were 
given,  each  by  a  different  individual. 

Answer  1.  Of  the  Divinity  I  had  no  idea  whatever  before 
going  to  the  Asylum. 
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2.  No,  I  did  not  know  that  a  Creator  existed. 

3.  I  had  no  notion  of  God  at  all.  I  knew  no  superiority, 
reverence,  nor  wonder. 

4.  I  had  no  idea  of  God,  but  I  saw  the  name*  of  God  in 
the  bible  and  asked  my  father  to  teach  me  about  it.  He 
made  signs  that  God  was  in  Heaven  and  that  the  angels 
floated  in  the  air,  but  said  he  could  not  explain  it.  I  only 
thought  there  was  something  in  the  sky,  which  made  rain, 
or  snow  etc.  When  I  saw  a  large  stone,  I  asked  a  friend  of 
mine  how  it  came.  She  pointed  to  heaven,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant. 

5.  Before  my  education  I  was  in  a  state  similar  to  a  be- 
nighted heathen.  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  Creator  nor  of 
any  immortal  being.  I  had  some  faint  ideas  that  there  was 
one  in  the  moon  who  looked  on  every  one  of  us  and  would 
take  any  one  that  was  angry  or  bad  in  some  ways  to  his  pris- 
on for  life,  as  I  used  to  see  an  image  in  the  moon  like  a 
man's  face.  There  were  as  many  people  in  the  sky  as  on 
earth.  They  had  white  wings  to  fly  abroad  to  see  far  friends, 
while  they  below  had  to  wagon  or  walk  ;  but  they  above  were 
superior  and  much  better. 

6.  When  I  was  a  child  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Cre- 
ator like  an  animal.  When  a  boy  of  between  eight  and  nine 
years  old,  I  was  called  by  my  mother  who  told  me  *'God" 
by  raising  her  hand  up  towards  the  sky.  But  this  I  hardly 
understood,  because  my  mind  was  in  its  infancy.  I  had 
learned  the  name  of  God  from  my  mother  some  years  before 
I  came  here.  After  I  came  here,  my  teacher  explained  to 
me  about  God  and  soon  my  mind  was  open  and  now  I  can 
know  who  he  is,  therefore  I  think  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  God  for  it. 

7.  I  was  seven  years  old  before  I  was  conducted  here.  I 
had  not  any  idea  of  the  Creator  before  that  time. 

*  On  being  asked  why  the  name  of  God  arrested  her  attention  the  individual 
replied  that  there  was  something  in  its  peculiar  appearance  which  did  this,  aod 
also  the  fact  that  it  was  so  often  repeated. 
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8.  While  staying  at  home,  I  was  ignorant  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners  and  the  redeemer  of  the  world.  My  mind 
was  without  light,  like  an  idiot  and  I  knew  nothing  about  God, 
immortality  power  and  wisdom. 

9.  Before  I  was  instructed  by  any  body  at  home,  my  mind 
was  certainly  in  an  entire  state  of  ignorance  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  but  my  mother  pointed  to  the  sky, 
"  God".  Seeing  her  pointing  up  I  hardly  comprehended  it. 
Soon  after  I  thought  of  God  so  often  that  I  considered  God 
as  a  great  man  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  caused  the  sun 
and  moon  to  shine  and  rain  and  all  things  to  happen  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

10.  I  had  not  been  taught  by  any  body  and  had  an  idea 
that  I  was  sold  as  horses  and  my  parents  bought  me.  I 
had  no  idea  of  God,  nor  Jesus  Christ  the  redeemer  of  the 
world,  nor  of  my  soul  and  a  future  state.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  repent  of  my  sins  and  believe  in  Christ  with  my 
whole  heart.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  was  sometimes  sent 
to  school,  but  nobody  taught  me  about  God  by  signs.  My 
parents  had  compassion  on  me  and  sent  me  to  the  American 
Asylum.  I  am  now  well  educated.  Let  me  therefore  thank 
God  for  my  knowing  God,  for  giving  me  the  principal  knowl- 
edge of  God.  I  frankly  and  truly  tell  you  that  nobody  told 
me  about  God  and  I  had  no  idea  myself. 

11.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Creator  the  creation  of  the 
earth  and  heavens,  the  souls  of  men,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  a  future  state.  I  thought  that  the  earth  was  eternal, 
round  and  immoveable  and  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
revolved  round  it.  On  seeing  the  clouds  go  up  from  the  east 
and  spread  under  the  sky,  I  thought  they  rose  from  the 
waters  so  that  they  were  made  into  the  falls  of  rain  and 
snow.  Seeing  somebody  sick  and  senseless  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  was  very  sorry  for  him  and  thought  he  would  decay 
after  being  buried  like  a  beast  which  ceased  to  exist. 

On  the  sabbath  day  when  I  sewed  or  knit,  my  parents 
solemnly  told  me  by  signs  not  to  do  so,  but  to  rest  and  read. 
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They  shewed  me  the  name  of  God,  saying  that  God  was 
above  us  and  that  if  I  did  any  work  on  the  sabbath,  he  did 
not  like  to  see  it,  and  would  cast  me  into  the  fire  which  was 
at  home.  It  made  me  much  afraid  and  I  resolved  not  to 
sew  and  knit  on  the  sabbath,  but  sometimes  1  disobeyed 
their  reasonable  command  and  secretly  did  some  sewing. 

My  sisters  told  me  by  signs  that  God  was  a  very  large 
person  and  had  so  large  an  eye  as  to  see  us  all  and  that  we 
could  not  see  him.  I  did  not  fully  understand  what  they  said. 
One  day  I  was  happy  to  give  pain  to  several  poor  grass-hop- 
pers, and  seeing  it,  my  eldest  sister  told  me  not  to  do  so, 
but  to  let  them  go  alone  ;  but  I  would  not  mind  her.  So  she 
mentioned  it  to  my  mother  and  they  spoke  with  each  other 
a  little  while.  My  sister  then  told  me  that  God  would  truly 
send  two  lions  to  devour  me  on  account  of  my  cruelty ;  but 
I  answered  her  that  I  would  not  believe  it.  She  took  me  to 
my  mother  and  they  told  me  that  God  would  do  so,  but  that 
if  I  should  no  more  treat  any  grass-hoppers  cruelly  the  lions 
would  not  devour  me.  I  told  them  that  I  would  treat  them 
wantonly  no  more.  1  thought  much  of  the  name  of  God  and 
desired  to  know  who  he  was. 

12.  Before  my  instruction  in  the  Asylum  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  Creator.  I  did  not  know  the  goodness,  kindness,  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  nor  understand  how  to  seek  Christ,  and 
to  repent  of  my  sins,  nor  reflect  on  my  soul,  the  Saviour, 
holiness  and  faith  in  Christ.  I  did  not  know  the  commands 
of  God  nor  obey  Him.  I  alone  walked  along  the  road  for 
pleasure  and  looked  up  at  the  moon  which  looked  at  me, 
and  I  felt  afraid  that  it  was  angry  and  reproved  me  for  steal- 
ing something.  I  did  not  wish  to  have  been  seen  by  it  and 
I  believed  it  was  as  large  as  a  man. 

On  the  sabbath-day,  I  did  not  like  to  rest  and  not  to  play 
with  my  friends  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  something 
or  drawing  some  pictures  on  the  same  day.  A  gentleman 
came  in  and  visited  my  parents  and  told  me  about  heaven 
and  the  word  God  in  the  bible,  but  I  did  not  know  where 
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they  were.  My  mother  shewed  her  bible  to  me,  but  she 
could  not  explain  it  to  me.  She  could  speak  with  me  and  I 
understood  a  little.  I  only  knew  the  word  God.  She  told 
me,  if  I  often  stole,  or  tore  somethin<^^,  God  would  drive  me 
away  and  I  thought  I  should  leave  home  to  return  no  more. 
She  told  me  to  remember  and  not  to  destroy  any  thing.  I 
feared  ;  I  often  recollected  that  she  advised  me,  but  I  dis- 
believed her  instruction. 

13.  Before  I  came  to  the  Asylum  I  had  never  known  at  all 
about  the  Almighty  God.  I  thought  that  my  mother  made 
my  body  and  therefore  I  was  ignorant  like  the  wild  beasts. 
But  I  always  feared  the  moon  which  lighted  over  the  earth. 
I  thought  that  while  I  walked  towards  home  in  the  evening 
the  moon  would  arrest  me  and  take  me  into  it ;  so  I  fled  to- 
wards home  and  was  glad  that  the  moon  could  not  arrest 
me.  In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  up  and  I  supposed  that  a 
large  man  left  the  dusk  and  walked  towards  the  dawn  and 
the  man  became  the  sun  which  rose  up ;  but  when  I  came  to 
the  Institution  some  of  the  teachers  told  me  about  the  Al- 
mighty God  who  created  the  world. 

Question  Second.  Had  you  reasoned,  or  thought  about  the 
origin  of  the  icorld,  or  the  beings  and  things  it  contains? 

Answer  1.  I  never  attempted  to  suppose  who  had  made 
the  world,  nor  how  it  had  come  into  existence. 

2.  I  could  not  reason  upon  the  origin  of  the  world,  or  the 
works  of  creation. 

3.  I  had  no  ideas  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  of  the 
beings  it  contains. 

4.  I  did  not  think  any  thing  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  the  beings  and  things  it  contains.  I  only  thought  the 
sky  and  every  thing  on  the  earth  looked  very  beautiful. 

5.  I  believe,  I  used  to  think  that  this  world  stood  itself 
always,  and  the  people  too,  were  descended  from  generation 
to  generation  without  origin.  I  had  some  idea  that  the  sun 
was  living,  moving  round  as  large  as  a  wheel  of  some  factory, 

and  superintending  the  diff'usion  of  light  and  warmth. 
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6.  I  knew  nothing  concerning  the  origin  or  the  beginning 
of  the  world. 

7.  No ;  but  I  had  thought  that  the  world  and  beings  were 
always  the  same. 

8.  No,  I  had  nev  er  reasoned  about  the  origin  of  the  world. 
The  remaining  answers  to  this  question  were  all  of  sim- 
ilar purport  and  very  similarly  expressed. 

Question  Third.  Had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul,  or  of 
that  within  you  which  could  think^  perceive,  understand,  fear, 
hope,  love,  hate  ;  and,  if  any,  by  tvhat  means  teas  it  obtained  ? 

Answer  1.  I  never  conceived  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  nor 
was  I  ever  conscious  that  my  mind  had  faculties  and  opera- 
tions different  and  distinct  from  those  of  my  body. 

2.  I  did  not  know  I  had  a  soul.  I  never  had  ideas  of  edu- 
cation and  learning.  When  I  saw  persons  write  and  read, 
I  never  applied  to  reason  and  no  admiration,  nor  wonder 
kindled  in  my  heart. 

3.  I  had  no  idea  of  my  soul,  and  I  think  I  was  much  like 
the  animals. 

4.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my  own  soul,  or  any  spirit 
else. 

5.  I  did  not  know  of  my  valuable  soul,  until  aged  14,  when 
I  first  went  to  be  instructed. 

6.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  my  own  soul,  nor  of  any  spirits 
whatever. 

7.  No  Sir,  I  knew  nothing  about  my  own  soul  from  my 
infancy.  I  did  not  know  indeed  it  was  connected  with  my 
body,  but  I  believed  my  body  held  only  flesh.  When  1  first 
came  to  the  Asylum,  one  of  the  instructors  explained  it  to 
me.  Now  I  shall  remember  it  forever.  I  had  not  any  idea 
of  spirit  till  my  admission  into  the  Asylum. 

8.  I  had  no  idea  of  my  own  soul,  nor  even  of  any  spirit. 
Many  other  similar  answers  might  be  added. 

Question  Fourth.  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  death,  and 
if  so,  what  ivere  your  thoughts  and  emotions  about  it  ? 

Answer  1.  I  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  death,  though  I  saw 
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some  dead  persons  and  animals,  and  I  sometimes  feared 
something  or  other,  that  it  would  kill  me  or  destroy  my  life. 

2.  T  knew  but  little  about  death.  I  dreaded  to  think  that 
it  would  seize  my  body.  The  body  would  turn  into  a  cold 
corpse  and  lie  beneath  a  dreary  grave  forever.  I  did  not 
feel  willing  to  die  but  wished  to  cling  to  life  always. 

3.  I  had  correct  ideas  of  death.  I  dreaded  and  regretted 
it  much,  I  thought  it  was  strange  that  man  should  die.  I 
felt  it  was  melancholy  and  terrible.  I  thought  death  was 
eternal  sleep  like  that  of  the  beasts. 

4.  I  thought  when  people  died,  the  bodies  were  buried  in 
the  grave,  but  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  their  souls,  which 
were  separated  from  the  bodies  and  immortal,  and  went  to 
God  to  be  judged. 

5.  My  thought  of  death  was  in  confusion  and  fear  ;  when 
beholding  a  corpse,  my  feelings  were  sharp  and  bitter.  I 
was  quite  out  of  knowing  what  was  meant.  Sometimes  I 
thought  if  I  should  not  see  the  death  of  any  body  I  might 
not  be  mortal  soon. 

6.  *  When  I  was  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age  I 
saw  several  persons  die.  I  thought  they  were  sick  and  sick- 
ness caused  death  and  they  could  not  get  well.  I  asked  my 
friends  (who  could  talk  by  signs)  the  reason.  They  told  me 
that  they  were  ill,  could  not  recover,  and  died  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  They  also  informed  me  that  some  were 
good  and  happy  and  went  to  a  better  world,  and  some  were 
bad  and  wicked  and  went  to  hell ;  that  all  men  must  die  and 
death  was  inevitable,  or  none  could  escape  death.  It  made 
me  feel  afraid  and  sorry ;  but  then  I  did  not  think  of  it  ex- 
cept when  I  saw  the  funeral  pass  towards  the  burying  ground. 
I  felt  afraid  to  see  it  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  looked 
silent  and  dismal.  It  made  me  reflect  that  the  time  would 
come  when  I  must  die. 

7.  I  thought  that  my  friends  were  found  dead  and  I  fear- 

*  See  Note  on  page  21. 
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cd  very  much  because  they  would  not  live  again.  1  also 
thought  I  would  not  die. 

8.  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  death  before  I  saw  it,  but 
when  death  happened  I  observed  it  with  feelings  of  fear. 
Frequently  the  thought  of  such  death  was  very  unpleasant 
to  me.  I  refused  to  yield  to  death  and  thought  that  I  would 
live  forever. 

9.  I  thought  persons  died  in  consequence  of  sickness  and 
saw  that  beasts  were  killed  or  struck  to  death,  that  some 
birds  were  shot,  caught  or  frozen  to  death  and  that  some 
sheep  withered,  eaten  by  worms ;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
God  took  them  by  death  just  as  he  pleased.  When  I  felt 
sick,  I  was  sometimes  afraid  to  die,  because  I  thought  my 
body  would  be  eaten  by  reptiles  or  worms,  and  I  was  some- 
times willing  to  die  that  I  might  cease  to  be. 

10.  I  thought  that  the  children  of  people  had  been  confi- 
ned to  their  bed  some  months  or  a  few  days  in  consequence 
of  coldness  and  sickness.  A  doctor  wished  to  give  poison  to 
sick  persons  that  they  might  die.  They  died  and  it  made 
me  sorry.    I  thought  that  I  should  live  forever. 

Question  Fifth.  When  and  how  did  you  obtain  the  first  idea 
of  God  of  which  you  are  conscious  ? 

Answer  1.  When  I  had  been  in  the  Asylum  some  months, 
I  began  to  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul, 
and  of  a  future  state,  but  my  notions  were  then  very  imper- 
fect ;  in  the  course  of  two  years  they  became  more  correct 
and  precise. 

2.  Sometime  after  my  admittance  into  the  Asylum,  I  be- 
gan to  conceive  and  contemplate  the  existence  of  God,  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  when  my  instructors  laboured  to  pen- 
etrate my  dark  mind  with  knowledge. 

3.  I  received  the  first  ideas  of  God  of  which  I  am  now 
conscious,  when  the  teachers  in  the  Asylum  taught  me  about 
the  bible. 

4.  A  short  time  after  I  joined  the  Asylum,  I  obtained  the 
first  idea  of  God.    1  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
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lirst  explanation  of  God's  infinito  goodne  ss,  power  and  im- 
mutable justice. 

5.  *Whcn  I  was  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age, 
Judge  S.  G.  (who  has  five  deaf  and  dumb  chihh  en)  and  my 
neighbors,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, tliat  created  the  world  <fec.,  and  was  a  spirit,  eternal, 
invisible,  omnipotent,  every  where  Sec,  and  they  also  ex- 
plained to  me  about  Adam  and  Eve,  Christ,  his  works,  char- 
acter, crucifixion,  resurrection  and  ascension.  This  was  be- 
fore I  entered  the  Asylum. 

C.  When  I  was  abou|  fourteen  years  old,  I  came  to  the 
Asylum  and  soon  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  former  principal  of  the 
Asylum  taught  me  the  catechism  ;  "  God  is  a  spirit,"  "  God 
is  good",  God  is  eternal."  I  wondered  to  hear  it.  I  had 
a  better  idea  of  God  than  before.  My  parents  had  shewed 
me  the  name  of  God  and  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  very  great 
person  in  the  sky. 

7.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  came  to  the  Asylum 
and  I  learned  from  Mr.  W.  first  about  God.  I  was  surpri- 
sed at  seeing  his  signs. 

8.  When  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  I  had  the  first  idea 
of  God,  and  Mr.  G.  first  explained  about  God  to  me  by  nat- 
ural signs. 

9.  When  I  came  here  8  years  ago  I  was  instructed  by  Mr. 
B.  who  first  explained  about  God  to  me  by  signs. 

10.  At  about  G  years  of  age  I  had  the  first  idea  of  God, 
and  my  sister  shewed  me  the  word  God  and  jjointed  up, 
and  I  understood  that  God  was  a  man  in  heaven. 

11.  Certainly  I  recollect  that  when  between  nine  and  ten 
years  old,  I  looked  in  the  bible  and  found  the  word  God  so 

*  The  author  of  this  answer,  who  also  wrote  that  numbered  G,  under  the  fourth 
question,  was  favoured  in  childhood  with  the  friendship,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
instructions  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  whose  neigiiborhood  he  hved,  and 
who  from  much  necessary  intercourse  witii  deaf-mutes  and  by  means  of  his  own 
researches  and  ingenuity,  liad  acquired  extraordinary  facihties  of  communication 
with  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely  successful  in  this  case  at  least,  in  con- 
veying accurate  general  ideas,  of  the  important  truths  we  are  considering.  Suoli 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 
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often  that  I  asked  my  mother  if  she  v/ould  explain  it  to  me. 
She  kindly  pointed  up  to  the  sky  and  of  course  my  mind  was 
a  little  enlightened.  Indeed  I  thought  of  God  as  a  good  man 
by  her  influence ;  but  a  little  however  till  my  coming  to  the 
Asylum,  and  there  the  Principal  implanted  the  idea  in  my 
mind  more  and  more. 

Question  Sixth.  After  you  had  been  sometime  in  the  Asy- 
lum and  had  become  familiar  ivith  the  subjects  of  the  existence 
of  God,  of  his  infinite  attributes  and  iconderful  icorks,  hoiv  did 
you  regard  your  former  state  of  mind  on  these  sidyjects  ? 

Answer  1.  I  felt  some  aversion  to  certain  religious  truths 
of  which  I  was  informed.  I  was  at  that  time  but  a  child. 
I  had  few  ideas  and  few  objects  to  engage  the  faculties  and 
affections  of  my  soul.  *I  had  no  conception  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  nor  even  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child,  brothers,  sisters,  &c. 

2.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  like  a  beast  or  a  thing.  As 
the  clouds  are  dispelled  and  the  sun  shines  on  us,  so  the 
darkness  of  my  mind  was  enlightened  by  the  illustrations  or 
explanations  about  the  existence,  nature  and  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  contradict  these 
truths. 

3.  I  wondered  that  my  mind  had  been  stored  with  nothing 
but  ignorance.  When  I  first  came  here,  I  was  in  a  state 
of  alarm  and  uneasiness  in  consequence  of  observing  the 
conversation  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  reference  to  death,  but 
afterwards  I  obtained  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
when  I  saw  death  was  not  eternal,  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  should  be  performed  and  that  there  was  an  eternal 
country,  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  and 
I  congratulated  myself  on  my  soul's  eternal  freedom  from 
death. 

*  The  writer  here  refers  to  his  slate  previous  to  instruction,  and  does  not  pro- 
bably mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  natural  conscience  in  his  own  case,  but  rather 
to  make  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  as  applied  to  the  common  actions 
of  life  and  as  used  in  morals.  Of  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  moral  law,  he  had  no 
conception. 


4.  I  truly  thought  after  I  had  been  some  time  at  the  Asy- 
lum, that  I  was  formerly  like  a  heathen,  and  my  mind  quite 
dark.    I  thought  how  very  ignorant  I  had  been  of  God. 

5.  After  I  had  been  taught  well  to  understand  about  God's 
existence  and  his  infinite  attributes,  I  was  filled  with  awe 
and  wonder  at  his  infinite  wisdom  and  all  power  to  hold  the 
world,  especially  at  his  invaluable  mercy  in  regard  to  his  only 
Son  as  a  Saviour.  I  began  to  think  of  my  former  state  as 
very  strange  and  absurd.  I  frequently  felt  as  I  do  now, 
thankful  to  God  for  his  kindness  in  having  placed  me  at  so 
useful  a  school  to  receive  a  good  education  that  enables  me 
to  know  of  religion  and  to  enjoy  social  intercourse. 

6.  I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  thought  of  God  and 
his  attributes,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  learned  before 
those  important  truths  which  appear  to  be  so  essential  to 
our  happiness  and  well  being. 

Question  Seventh.  What  did  you  tJiink  when  you  saw  peo- 
ple engaged,  in  what  you  now  know  to  he,  religious  worship  ? 

Answer  1.  I  did  not  know  for  what  persons  engaged  in 
prayer  or  religious  worship.  On  the  sabbath  people  attend- 
ed and  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  1  often  wondered 
at  seeing  them  do  it  so  solemnly. 

2.  I  thought  they  generally  went  to  church  to  hear  what 
ministers  said,  but  I  did  not  know  they  worshipped  God  and 
that  they  were  warned  to  be  prepared  for  death.  I  thought 
people  in  church  sang  to  please  others. 

3.  I  did  not  understand  why  the  people  were  engaged  in 
praying. 

4.  I  did  not  think  of  religion ;  but  I  saw  my  parents 
kneeling  and  praying  by  their  speech. 

5.  I  did  not  think  of  religious  worship  when  I  saw  the 
people  worshipping  in  church  or  at  home.  I  believed  that  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  be  engaged  in  worship ;  for  I  had 
observed  some  churches  in  every  place. 

6.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  about  worshipping  in  church  and 
I  did  not  conceive  it  because  I  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
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7.  I  did  not  know  how  to  meditate  on  religion  when  I 
often  saw  the  people  worship. 

It  would  be  easy  greatly  to  extend  the  amount  of  testimo- 
ny on  the  various  subjects  thus  brought  to  view.  This  how- 
ever can  hardly  be  necessary.  Our  object  in  the  examina- 
tion of  our  pupils  on  these  subjects,  and  in  giving  these  ex- 
tended quotations  from  their  writings,  is  fully  accomplished, 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  persons  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth 
are  actually  found,  and  especially  in  shewing  that  such  per- 
sons are  quite  unconscious,  at  least,  of  possessing  any  innate 
idea  of  God.  Among  the  large  numbers  who  have  been 
examined  by  the  instructors  of  the  Asylum,  no  one  has  ever 
been  found  who  professed  to  have  had  this  knowledge  nat- 
urally, or  to  have  attained  it  by  the  original  force  of  his 
own  mind.  Those  few  who  have  possessed  it  in  any  degree, 
however  imperfectly,  on  becoming  our  pupils  have  uniformly 
declared  that  they  derived  it  from  the  instructions  of  friends. 
They  may  each  adopt  the  sentiment  of  one  of  their  number 
and  say,  "  Had  I  not  been  instructed  in  my  life,  I  had  not 
any  idea  of  it ;  or,  to  vary  the  expression,  If  I  had  never 
been  instructed,  I  should  never  have  had  any  idea  of  God's 
existence." 

The  decision  of  this  question  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  no  necessary  bearing  upon  that  concerning  the 
state  of  the  heathen.  It  is  often  said  that  no  heathen  na- 
tion has  been  discovered  which  had  not  some  imperfect  idea, 
at  least,  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  may  be  true  and  the 
knowledge  thus  possessed  may  have  been  brought  down  by 
tradition  from  the  days  of  Noah.  It  would  seem  however 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, cut  off  by  their  misfortune,  from  the  benefit  even 
of  this  faint  and  imperfect  tradition  and  are  heathen  there- 
fore in  a  double  sense. 

To  a  benevolent  and  especially  to  a  religious  mind  the 
idea  is  a  most  cheering  one,  that  however  destitute  of  knowl- 
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edge  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be,  in  regard  to  God,  them- 
selves and  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  the  means 
do  exist  in  this  and  similar  institutions  of  supplying  for  them 
the  needful  instruction  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,     of  lead- 
ing them  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  the  truth."  In- 
tellect is  found  among  them  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  subordinate  grades.    This  too  becomes  enlight- 
ened in  various  degrees  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  individual  possessor.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
also  at  times  becomes  sanctified  by  the  truth  and  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  instances  are  happily  not  unknown,  in  which 
those  who  came  under  instruction  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
all  religious  truth,  have  left  the  institution,  released  both 
from  intellectual  and  moral  bondage,  and  brought,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  "into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God."    That  such  instances  may  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, not  only  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  wherever 
there  are  ignorant  persons  to  be  taught,  or  sinners  to  be 
saved,  must  be  the  desire  of  all  the  good. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  12th,  1838. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  letters  are  replies  to  certain  enquiries  in  relation  to 
the  opinions  of  their  respective  authors,  and  to  their  experience, 
ott  the  principal  subject  treated  of  in  the  preceding  Report.  They 
are,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  very  gentlemen  who  have  had  more 
experience  in  deaf-mute  instruction,  than  any  others  in  the  United 
States. 

Letter  of  MR.  GALL  A  UDE  T,  late  Principal  of  the  American 

Asylum. 

Hartford,  April  24th,  1838. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  would 
express  my  great  satisfaction  at  your  introducing  the  subject 
to  which  you  refer,  into  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum. 
It  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  reflecting  mind.  My  own 
experience  agrees  with  the  results  of  your  investigations,  in 
all  important  respects,  and  with  the  views  which  you  have 
advanced.  The  subject,  I  may  add,  was  one  that  engaged 
my  attention  during  the  whole  course  of  my  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  made  of  them  with 
regard  to  it,  were  continued,  various,  and  minute. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce  the  instance  of  a  deaf- 
mute,  from  birth,  who,  tvithout  instruction  on  the  subject  from 
some  friend,  or  at  some  Institution  for  his  benefit,  has  origina- 
ted, from  his  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Mo- 
ral Governor  of  the  world,  or  who  has  formed  any  notions 
of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  his  own  soul. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is,  I  think,  satisfactory  evidence 
to  shew,  that  the  untaught  deaf-mute  has  his  moral  sense, 
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like  that  of  other  children,  developed  and  called  into  exer- 
cise by  his  intercourse  with  the  beings  around  him,  and  that 
he,  thus,  forms  notions  of  ichat  is  right  and  wrongs  with  re- 
gard to  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

Yours  with  sincere  esteem, 

T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld. 


Letter  of  MR.  CLERC,  himself  deaf  from  birth,  a  pupil  and  a 
teacher  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  and  an  instructor  in 
the  American  Asylum  for  more  than  twenty  years, 

Hartford,  April  27,  1828. 

Lewis  Weld,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  if,  previous  to  my 
instruction,  I  had  any  idea  of  God  and  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  or  the  beings  and  things  it  contains.  The  same  in- 
quiry has  been  made  of  me  perhaps  one  hundred  times  be- 
fore, both  in.  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  my  answer 
has  always  been  that  I  had  none  at  all ;  nor  had  I  any  of  my 
own  soul ;  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  seek  to  know  what 
was  that  within  me  which  "thought  and  willed." 

I  have  been  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  these  thirty 
years,  and  of  course  have  had  frequent  opportunity  to  make 
the  same  inquiries  of  several  of  my  unfortunate  fellow  Be- 
ings, and  their  replies,  with  a  few  exceptions  quite  insignifi- 
cant, have  been  similar  to  mine.  I  hope  therefore,  my  dear 
Mr.  Weld,  that  if  ever  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  among  those  who  do  think  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate, 
you  are  no  longer ;  for  if  my  own  opinion  does  not  con- 
vince you,  at  least  that  of  my  Pupils  whom  you  examined 
a  few  days  ago  in  my  school-room  on  the  same  subject, 
ought  to  have  satisfied  you  that  we  do  not  impose  on  the 
Public  by  thus  exposing  our  most  wretched  state  of  existence 
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before  our  instruction,  in  order  to  excite  their  sympathy  in 
our  favour. 

In  conclusion  permit  me,  sir,  to  add  that  the  replies  of 
our  Pupils  to  your  questions  correspond  substantially  not 
only  with  those  I  have  received  from  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
when  examining  them  on  similar  subjects,  but  also  with  my 
own  ignorance  of  God  and  of  my  own  soul  and  a  future  state. 
Yours  truly  and  cordially, 

LAURENT  CLERC. 


Letter  of  MR,  PEET,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New- York,  May  15,  1838. 

Lewis  Weld,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  refer- 
ring to  a  recent  interview,  during  which,  you  made  certain 
statements  respecting  the  results  of  an  examination,  held 
by  you  not  long  before,  of  a  number  of  the  pupils  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  God,  of  their  own  souls,  of  death,  of  religion, 
etc.,  previous  to  their  instruction  in  the  Asylum.  You  also 
read  me  the  written  replies  of  the  pupils  thus  examined  on 
these  subjects. 

To  your  inquiry  whether  the  views  thus  expressed,  coin- 
cide with  those  I  have  obtained  when  conducting  similar  ex- 
aminations of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  ;  and  especially,  wheth- 
er 1  have  found  any  evidence  to  believe  that  such  persons 
have  any  innate  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  I  offer  the 
following  brief  reply. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  inquiry  above  stated,  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  as  the  result  of  repeated  experiments, 
that  previous  to  instruction,  no  deaf-mute  has  any  idea  of 
his  moral  accountability  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
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Being.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  entertain  as 
little  doubt  as  that  of  any  other  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived,  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning.  Considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  placed, 
and  their  medium  of  communication,  this  might  have  been 
inferred.  The  natural  language  of  signs,  employed  by  them 
before  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  acquiring  alphabetic  language, 
is  confined  to  the  persons  and  objects  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  the  usages  of  life,  and  their  personal  wants.  They 
have  no  motive  to  induce  them  to  extend  their  ideas  beyond 
the  pale  of  sensible  objects,  and  no  encouragement  from 
others  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  as  indicating  the  existence  within  them  of  an  imma- 
terial, thinking  agent  distinct  from  the  body.  Having,  then, 
no  ideas  purely  intellectual,  and  unconscious  of  the  mode  of 
their  own  existence,  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  con- 
ceive the  notion  of  a  God,  to  whom  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  render  religious  worship  ?  Were  it  necessary  to  add 
to  the  testimony  already  in  your  possession,  I  could  furnish 
the  statements  of  several  deaf-mutes,  educated  at  this  In- 
stitution, all  tending  to  show,  that  although  they  had  some 
vague  and  confused  notion  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, they  had  none  whatever  of  a  controlling  and  superin- 
tending Providence. 

The  other  topics  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  are  so  involved 
in  the  main  enquiry,  and  so  dependent  upon  it,  as  scarcely 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  death,  if  frequent  instances 
of  mortality  had  occurred  before  their  eyes,  they  might  pro- 
bably come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  too  must  die.  Their 
convictions  on  this  point,  however,  would  depend  very  much 
upon  circumstances.  Unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  gener- 
alize, they  would  hardly  infer  the  existence  of  a  universal 
law,  from  seeing  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  decay  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  hence  I  have 
known  several  cases  in  which  the  application  of  this  law,  in 
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the  termination  of  their  own  life,  was  denied,  and  this  too, 
for  some  time  after  their  admission  into  the  Institution. 
However  this  may  be,  this  truth  I  believe  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, that  of  the  consequences  of  death,  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence, and  the  retributions  of  an  eternal  state  they  have  no 
just  conception. 

I  know  not,  my  Dear  Sir,  whether  the  above  sketch  will 
meet  your  expectations  or  your  wishes.  It  may  not  be  your 
purpose  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  morals,  although  it 
might  be  interesting  to  enter  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
views  entertained  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  relative  to  moral 
honesty,  truth,  obedience  to  parents,  and  kindness  to  others. 
On  some  of  these  points,  if  not  on  all,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  furnished,  that  they  have 
correct  notions,  though  their  practice  may  sometimes  afford 
no  very  good  illustration  of  this  theory. 

I  will  only  add  that  in  relation  to  the  points  which  have 
been  subjected  to  inquiry  the  results  of  your  recent  investi- 
gation coincide  with  my  own  deductions  derived  from  former 
examinations  of  a  similar  character. 

Yours  with  much  esteem, 

H  P.  PEET. 


Letter  of  MR.  HUTTON,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Philadelphia,  May  7th,  1838. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

Your  welcome  letter  mailed  at  New  York  on 
the  1st  inst.  was  received  a  few  days  since.  I  have  de- 
ferred answering  it  until  to  day  that  I  might  do  so  with  suf- 
ficient deliberation. 

In  reply  to  your  query,  whether  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have 
any  idea  of  God  f  I  would  say  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  16  years  experience  in  the  instruction  of  Deaf-mutes, 
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I  have  never  found  any  evidence  for  believing  that  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  from  birth,  possessed  before  instruction  any  idea 
of  a  spiritual,  supreme  Being  who  created  and  governs  ev- 
ery thing  around  us,  the  idea  of  God. 

I  have  observed  that  many  have  had  crude  notions  of  a 
being  Hke  a  man  whom  they  conceived  as  dwelling  in  the 
sky,  of  great  size,  age,  and  muscular  power,  who  had  a  long 
white  beard  and  flowing  robes,  who  possessed  cannon  to 
thunder  with,  and  soldiers  to  flash  powder  for  lightning  and 
lamps  for  s<:ars,  but  even  these  conceptions  they  have  refer- 
red to  pictures  and  the  signs  of  their  friends  and  compan- 
ions as  their  source. 

I  have  never  found  any  mute  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  whom  I  could  ascertain  to  have  had  an  idea 
of  spiritual  existence  previous  to  instruction. 

The  fancies  of  some  of  them  on  the  subjects  of  infancy, 
death,  the  world  &c.  are  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
mental  philosopher,  but  as  they  seem  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  pictures  and  the  imperfect  signs  of  others  they  do 
not  throw  light  On  your  question. 

With  great  esteem,  I  remain  your  friend  &c. 

A.  B.  HUTTON. 

L.  Weld,  Esq. 


Letter  of  MR,  TURNER^  for  about  17  years  an  instructor  in 
the  American  Asylum. 

To  Lewis  Weld,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  requesting 
me  to  communicate  the  result  of  my  enquiries  respecting  the 
subjects  therein  contained,  I  would  say  in  general,  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  who  had  origina- 
ted the  idea  of  the  Creator,  the  soul,  the  beginning  of  things  ; 
or  who  had  any  correct  notions  of  death  or  of  religious  wor- 
ship.   In  very  rare  instances,  intelligent  friends  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  communicating  some  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
of  these  important  subjects ;  but  such  instances  are  so  rare 
as  scarcely  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
all  the  deaf-mutes  whom  I  have  instructed,  were  at  the  time 
of  their  being  admitted  into  the  Asylum,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  these  truths.    It  avails  little  to  theorise  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  or  to  show,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  what  the 
human  mind  can  or  cannot  apprehend.    The  fact  is  simply 
this.    The  most  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  after  a  careful  in- 
quiry made  at  different  stages  of  their  education,  uniformly 
testify  that  they  never  had  any  idea  of  a  God  or  of  their  own 
soul  previous  to  instruction ;   that  they  either  had  never 
thought  on  the  subject,  or  if  they  had,  concluded  that  all 
things  had  ever  been ;  and  that  death  was  the  termination 
of  existence.    During  the  seventeen  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected w^ith  the  Institution  as  an  instructor,  I  have  been 
constantly  prompted,  as  well  by  my  own  curiosity,  as  the 
inquiries  of  visiters,  to  ascertain  the  mental  and  moral  state 
of  uneducated  deaf-mutes ;  and  on  no  subject  do  I  feel  more 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  the  result  of  patient  and 
thorough  investigation. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

WILLIAM  W.  TURNER. 
American  Asylum,  May  19,  1838. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


t.  Tihe  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  candles, 
stationary  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which  including 
TUITION,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduction 
from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in 
case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance ;  for  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
THIRTY  years  of  age ;  of  good  natural  intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a  pen  legibly  and  correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory  certificate  of  such  qualifications 
will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of 
those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  states  of  Vermont,  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  in  Connecticut,  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
ship or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  payivg  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  continue, 
each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring  va- 
cation. Punctuality  in  this  respect,  is  very  important;  as  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who 
joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the 
loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  have  them 
taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asylum. 
This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  im- 
provement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or  some 
friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should  bring 
a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth;  the  names 
in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters;  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  whether  he 
was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness:  also  the  name  and  direction 
of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed— He  should  be 
toell  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and  summer  clothing 
enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each 
of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with 
the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwiser 
provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THE  FOLLOWING 

REPORT: 

The  operations  of  the  Asylum  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  at  least  the  usual 
success.  General  prosperity  has  attended  us,  and  the  average 
number  of  our  pupils,  has  been  a  little  higher  than  in  former 
years.  The  happiness,  good  order,  contentment  and  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  resulting  from  a  judicious  division  of  time 
into  hours  of  study,  labor,  amusement  and  rest,  have  been 
conspicuous.  Health  too,  has  been  enjoyed  by  our  pupils  in 
a  remarkable  degree ;  and  yet  death  has  been  permitted,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  enter  our  dwelling.  The  pupil  we  have 
lost,  was  a  beneficiary  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  under 
instruction  between  two  and  three  years.  She  was  promising 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  anticipating,  perhaps  with  unusual 
interest,  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  her  course  of 
education,  and  ultimate  return  to  her  friends.  But  an  acute 
disease  of  a  few  days  continuance,  removed  her  from  us,  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  her  friends  with  sorrow.  We  can  plead 
no  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  our  race  ;  and  while 
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we  mourn  from  time  to  time  the  death  of  some  under  our 
care,  and  sympathize  with  their  afflicted  friends,  we  would 
endeavor  to  make  a  wise  improvement  of  the  chastisements 
of  Him  who  does  all  things  well. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  the 
more  do  we  appreciate  its  importance.  It  belongs  to  a 
teacher  of  youth,  to  lead  out  the  minds  of  his  charge  into 
contact  with  other  minds,  to  imbue  them  with  principles  of 
truth,  to  show  them  their  own  ignorance  and  also  their  resour- 
ces, to  qualify  them  for  investigation,  to  strengthen  if  possible, 
all  their  powers  and  render  them  available  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  Merely  teaching  the  various  branches  of  a  common 
education,  though  of  vast  importance,  includes  after  all,  but  a 
small  part  of  that  discipline  which  all  require.  This  may  be 
done  almost  mechanically,  and  the  best  powers  of  the  mind 
remain  undeveloped.  Knowledge  of  certain  kinds  is  indeed 
acquired  and  perhaps  treasured  in  the  memory,  but  unless  the 
mind  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  so  that  its  powers  may  be 
called  forth  and  used  at  pleasure,  unless  the  various  faculties 
are  exercised  and  brought  out  in  their  due  proportions  and 
made  vigorous  and  strong  by  action,  the  most  important 
object  of  the  teacher  fails  of  accomplishment  and  his  pupil 
becomes  a  kind  of  human  machine,  by  means  of  education, 
falsely  so  called.  A  mind  thus  trammelled  by  faulty  instruc- 
tion may  be  discouraged,  or  disgusted,  and  unless  endowed 
with  superior  natural  powers,  may  nQver  have  the  resolution 
to  rouse  itself  to  independent  effort.  Genius  indeed,  will 
often  break  through  all  impediments  and  become  its  own 
teacher ;  but  it  is  the  high  duty  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  to 
prevent  impediments  from  accumulating  around  any  mind 
entrusted  to  his  care,  whether  it  be  of  the  common  or  extra- 
ordinary kind.  It  is  his  duty  moreover,  to  act  positively  and 
allure  the  mind  to  effort,  to  make  the  way  of  knowledge 
easy  and  pleasant,  to  implant  if  possible,  a  love  for  its  acqui- 
sition, both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  great 
practical  and  moral  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  all 
rational  minds  are  destined  by  their  Creator.  Indeed  the 
instructor  can  do  but  little,  directly,^  after  all  his  care,  com- 
pared with  what  the  immortal  mind  requires  ;  but,  if  he  does 


that  little  well,  and  prepares  it,  witli  God's  blessing,  to  carry 
forward  its  own  course  of  education,  he  performs  a  great,  a 
most  important  work. 

Education  in  its  more  extended  sense  does  not  end  with 
youth,  nor  with  the  period  of  leaving  the  schools,  but  is  at  this 
time  only  well  begun.  Each  individual  is  then  constituted 
his  own  educator,  and  according  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
already  acquired  under  the  guidance  of  others,  will  be  his 
probable  success  in  the  management  of  himself  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  education  may.  in  many  cases  at  least,  be 
going  forward  indefinitely,  until  from  age,  or  sickness  the 
mind  is  brought  to  a  stand  ;  or  its  powers  becoming  impaired 
by  other  means,  it  commences  its  melancholy  return  towards 
the  feebleness  and  ignorance  with  which  it  set  out  in  life. 

But  education  is  not  confined  to  the  intellect  alone  ;  it  has  to 
do  with  the  heart,  the  affections  of  our  nature,  the  moral  char- 
acter, the  religion  of  its  subject.  This  is  indeed  the  most 
important  department  of  its  labors ;  for  the  influence  exerted 
here  extends  through  the  entire  being  of  the  undying  spirit. 
If  it  is  greatly  important  that  the  mental  powers  should  be 
wisely  trained  and  fitted  for  active  usefulness,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  cultivating  the  moral  character  of 
youth,  of  leading  out  the  powers  of  their  immortal  spirits  to 
the  right  exercise  in  view  of  the  character  of  God,  of  the 
truth  which  He  has  revealed,  of  their  own  condition  as  sinful 
beings  in  a  state  of  probation  for  eternity,  of  the  guilt  and 
desert  of  transgression  against  the  holy,  benevolent  and  just 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life,  through  the  Redeemer  of  the  w^orld  !  All  this 
however  is  to  be  done,  or  the  education  of  youth  is  lamenta- 
bly deficient.  Many  agents  may  be  acting  simultaneously  for 
its  accomphshment.  The  parent,  the  teacher,  the  Christian 
pastor,  may  and  ought  each  to  be  exerting  harmonious  influen- 
ces, for  advancing  their  best  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  for  qualifying  them  to  act  in  reference  to  their  own 
highest  happiness  and  the  good  of  the  intelligent  universe.  To 
do  this  is  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  existence. 
We  repeat  then  the  idea,  that  the  longer  we  are  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  education,  the  more  do  we  realize  its  magni- 
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tude  and  the  importance  of  its  judicious  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. Our  own  department  indeed  is  limited  and  peculiar. 
We  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrassments  with 
which  no  other  class  of  instructors  has  to  contend :  and  these 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  in  our  view,  the  importance  of 
our  appropriate  work,  and  lead  us  to  estimate  more  highly  the 
value  of  general  education.  With  the  latter  however,  we  are 
connected  only  as  others  are  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  in  the  progress  of  truth 
and  good  order,  and  in  the  labors  of  philanthropy  and  religion. 
In  our  own  department  we  are  limited  in  point  of  time  more 
than  most  of  our  fellow  laborers.  We  have  to  do  all  we  can, 
at  least  all  that  in  common  cases  is  done  at  all,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  entrusted  to  our  care,  in  the  short  period  of 
four  or  five  years  for  each  individual. 

Our  former  reports  have  contained  abundant  details  of  the 
ignorance,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  in  which  our  pupils  are 
involved  on  their  first  coming  to  us  for  instruction.  We  need 
not  therefore  repeat  them  at  this  time,  but  will  only  remark 
that  to  enlighten  minds  so  dark,  to  cultivate  the  moral  suscep- 
tibilities in  hearts  where  before  scarely  any  thing  but  exam- 
ple has  had  influence,  and  that  unhappily  not  always  of  the 
right  kind,  to  teach  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  to  individ- 
uals ignorant  before  of  the  being  even  of  a  God,  to  qualify 
such  persons  to  use  a  written  language  understanding^  and 
intelligibly,  to  teach  them  more  or  less  perfectly  the  branches 
of  a  common  education,  to  prepare  them,  so  far  as  may  be, 
for  the  intercourse  and  business  of  life,  by  giving  them  right 
views  of  its  duties  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  a  few  of 
its  common  employments  ;  to  accomplish  all  this  in  the  vari- 
ous, and  necessarily  imperfect  degrees  in  which  it  is  actually 
accomplished,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  effi^rts, 
has  been  and  is,  though  a  very  delightful,  still  a  veiy  responsi- 
ble and  arduous  undertaking. 

The  last  report  contained  statements  and  proofs  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves  and  from  those  most  conversant 
with  their  education  in  this  country,  of  their  entire  ignorance, 
before  instruction,  of  the  being  of  God  and  the  other  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion.    These  statements  however  were 
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deficient  in  this  particular,  that  they  did  not  include  a  sufficient 
notice  of  the  condition  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  natural  conscience,  or  the  moral 
sense.  This  deficiency  we  will  attempt  now  to  supply,  as  we 
deem  it  desirable  that  those  who  are  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  true  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  should  have  all  the 
aid  our  experience  enables  us  to  furnish.  We  do  not  here 
attempt  to  settle  the  disputed  question  whether  the  conscience 
is  a  distinct  faculty  of  our  nature,  or  a  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  powers :  but  taking  it  to 
be,  according  to  its  simplest  definition,  that  within  us  which 
approves,  or  disapproves  of  our  own  actions  or  affections, 
and  those  of  others,  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  found  to  exist, 
in  greater  or  less  activity;  among  all  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  examination.  Our 
pupils  however  are  not  admitted  to  the  institution  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  of  course 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  their  parents  and  others.  In 
our  earliest  examinations  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  a 
course  of  moral  training,  we  often  suggest  cases  for  their 
consideration,  in  which  persons  disregard  the  truth,  are  guilty 
of  theft,  indulge  in  anger  and  revenge,  are  unkind,  treacher- 
ous, disobedient  to  parents,  etc ;  and  present  at  the  same 
time,  the  opposite  virtues,  or  good  actions.  In  such  cases, 
whether  we  make  the  application  personal,  or  leave  them  to 
judge  only  of  others,  we  find  them  ready  to  approve  the 
right  and  to  condemn  the  wrong.  The  question  arises,  how 
this  should  be  the  case,  since  to  say  the  least,  they  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  no  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  nor  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishr 
ments,  indeed,  no  idea  of  their  own  souls,  nor  of  any  other 
spirit.  We  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  our  experience  testifies 
to  the  truth,  as  above  stated  :  and  it  seems  equally  true  that 
this  conscience,  or  moral  sense  of  the  mute,  has  been  "  devel- 
oped and  called  into  exercise  by  intercourse  with  the  beings 
around  him."  His  natural  powers  of  observation  he  has 
necessarily  and  voluntarily  exercised  in  his  intercourse  with 
others ;  he  has  seen  and  experienced  that  suffering  is  the 
result  of  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  enjoyment  of  a 
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certain  other  course  ;  that  the  one  secures  the  approbation  of 
those  whom  he  respects  and  loves,  and  the  other  their  disap- 
probation. Hence,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  he  has 
some  good  and  correct  grounds  of  judgment.  On  other 
points,  from  which  he  is  debarred  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
his  conscience,  if  it  could  be  made  to  act  at  all,  might  act  erro- 
neously. In  case  of  receiving  a  personal  injury,  his  natural 
impulse  would  be  to  resent  it  aiid  revenge  himself  by  return- 
ing injury.  If  from  observation  of  the  conduct  of  others,  or 
his  own  experience,  no  such  case  had  ever  been  presented  to 
his  mind  before,  we  have  found  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
conscience  would  condemn  him  in  the  gratification  of  revenge. 
So  in  regard  to  truth  ;  if  the  idea  of  falsehood  were  present- 
ed by  us  to  such  a  mind  for  the  first  time,  and  it  could  not 
perceive  at  a  glance  any  evil  effects  of  it,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  disapproved.  We  have  never  met, 
however,  with  such  cases  :  all  have  had  experience,  observa- 
tion, or  other  means  of  judgment  enough,  limited  and  imper- 
fect as  they  often  are,  to  lead  them  to  the  right  decision  on 
questions  of  this  character.  From  observation,  from  experi- 
ence, from  the  imperfect  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  or 
by  other  means,  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  deduce  cer- 
tain rules  of  judgment ;  to  have  made  as  it  were,  laws  for 
themselves,  which,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.  Like  other  sinful  beings,  they  no 
doubt  often  violate  these  laws,  and  suffer  in  some  degree  the 
necessary  penalty.  Both  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
are  weak  from  the  want  of  cultivation,  but  supply  this  want 
and  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  attainments  in  kind,  and 
in  many  respects  in  degree,  as  any  other  class  of  men.  We 
cannot  deny  that  conscience,  the  mysterious  judge  of  right  and 
wrong,  would  act,  independently  of  the  observation,  experi- 
ence, etc.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  we  now  see  it  act  in 
cases  where  we  know,  that  knowledge  derived  from  these 
sources  exists.  Still  we  find  no  certain  evidence  that  this 
would  be  the  case ;  and  thus  leave  the  subject,  because  we 
have  not  discovered  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  means  of 
deciding  it  with  more  precision. 

An  erroneous  estimate  is  often  formed  of  the  character  of 
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deaf-mutes,  by  those  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  or 
who  have  known  perhaps,  but  a  few  individuals,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  either  favorable  or  otherwise.  Some  seem 
to  consider  them  peculiarly  amiable,  innocent  and  excellent ; 
while  others  view  them  as  morose,  selfish,  mischievous  and  pas- 
sionate, beyond  Avhat  is  common  with  other  youth.  Neither 
of  these  estimates  of  their  general  character  is  correct.  They 
are  like  others,  to  a  great  extent,  the  creatures  of  circumstan- 
ces. Naturally  they  possess  precisely  the  same  traits,  both 
of  intellectual  and  moral  character  which  belong  to  others ; 
and  according  as  they  are  placed  by  Divine  Providence  in 
situations  favorable  or  otherwise  for  the  development  of  the 
good  and  the  modification  and  correction  of  the  evil,  they  are 
found  to  exhibit  as  much  that  is  commendable  and  lovely  on 
the  one  hand,  or  undesirable  and  censurable  on  the  other,  as 
other  classes  of  mankind — but  in  neither  case  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  their  privations  which  necessarily  ren- 
ders them  either  peculiarly  good  or  evil,  in  comparison  with 
others. 

They  are  sometimes  judged  of  erroneously  from  the  style 
of  their  letters  and  other  compositions,  by  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  by  those  who  read  their  productions  in  our  annual 
reports.  Their  compositions  recieve  no  other  correction  than 
they  are  able  to  make  themselves  on  a  careful  review,  and 
for  their  encouragement,  we  send  them  forth  to  their  friends, 
as  soon  as  they  can  construct  even  a  few  of  the  simplest  sen- 
tences. These,  besides  referring  to  their  daily  pursuits,  and 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  often  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  moral  and  religious  instructions.  They  speak  of 
their  Creator,  of  the  duties  they  ow^e  Him,  of  sin,  and  of  the 
obligations  all  are  under  to  repent  of  and  forsake  it.  They 
speak  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  of  the 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  resulting  from  a  Hfe  of 
virtue  and  piety,  and  the  misery  attending  and  following  a 
life  of  sin.  Their  religious  views  are  of  a  hopeful,  cheerful 
character ;  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  instructions, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  daily  explan- 
ation of  a  text  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  weekly  instruction 
they  receive  in  a  simple  catechism  of  Bible  History  and  of 
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Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  serve  to  keep  the  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion  more  constantly  before  their  minds  than 
most  other  subjects ;  and  the  simple  language  used  in  convey- 
ing their  truths,  thus  becomes  familiar  to  them,  sooner  than 
that  in  which  other  instruction  is  conveyed.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency they  evince  to  introduce  into  their  productions  the 
terms  and  phrases  appropriate  to  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
This  however  is  not  all.  The  subject  of  religion  is  new  to 
them  at  first,  and  its  amazing  realities  often  impress  and  occu- 
py their  minds  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  It  is  natural 
then,  that  in  their  attempts  at  composition,  they  should  often 
introduce  the  subjects  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  express 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  they  sanction.  Their  friends 
being  anxious  for  their  acquisition  of  this  most  important  of  all 
knowledge,  and  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  consolation  which 
genuine  religion  affords,  often  seize  upon  their  simple  expres- 
sions as  furnishing  an  evidence  of  their  character  and  state  as 
Christians,  that  is  not  warranted  by  their  circumstances.  The 
most  they  intend  in  general  is  to  show  that  they  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  new  and  interesting  truth,  that  they 
approve  of  it,  and  perhaps  resolve  to  be  influenced  b)^  it.  In 
some  of  our  pupils  we  see  gratifying  evidence  that  they  do 
receive  and  are  influenced  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in  the 
conduct  and  conversation  of  every  day ;  and  many,  who  were 
formerly  under  our  care,  are  now  consistent  members  of  the 
various  Christian  Churches  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  country. 
It  is  by  the  fruits  of  a  well  ordered  life,  that  men  show  the 
influence  which  religion  exercises  over  them  ;  and  though  in 
the  quietness  and  comparative  freedom  from  temptation 
which  exist  in  a  seminary,  its  pupils  may  exhibit  these  fruits 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers  and  intimate  friends,  yet  a 
successful  struggle  with  the  temptations  of  a  more  extended 
contact  with  the  world,  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  stability  of  their  principles.  The  friends  of  our 
pupils  should  not  therefore  judge  too  favorably  of  their  char- 
acters, from  the  simplicity  and  propriety  of  their  expressions 
upon  moral  and  religious  subjects.  They  use  such  simple 
language  as  they  think  they  understand  ;  the  ideas  they  asso- 
ciate with  it  are  on  common  topics  such  as  it  conveys  toother 
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minds,  but  on  abstract  subjects  they  are  liable,  especially 
before  their  education  has  become  thorough,  to  convey  more 
or  less  than  they  intend,  from  the  want  of  that  abundant 
practice  in  written  language  and  extensive  knowledge  of  its 
received  application  and  use  which  others  enjoy. 

We  are  learning  from  time  to  time  that  some  of  our  former 
pupils,  suffer  from  the  want  of  that  advice  and  guidance,  in 
regard  to  their  pursuits  in  life,  which  are  so  eminently  needed 
by  all  young  persons,  when  first  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves as  members  of  society.  The  counsels  and  precepts  of 
the  school  room,  though  neither  forgotten,  nor  neglected,  can- 
not suffice,  except  in  general,  for  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed.  They  often  need  par- 
ticular advice  and  direction  from  some  experienced  friend. 
They  find  the  world  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
they  had  imagined  it,  in  the  days  of  their  pupilage.  After 
feeling  that  they  are  in  a  good  degree  relieved,  from  their 
peculiar  and  depressing  misfortune,  by  means  of  education, 
they  are  often  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  success  in  the 
business  of  life.  If  then  some  judicious  friend  stand  ready  to 
aid  them  by  his  influence  and  advice,  to  point  out  their  errors 
and  to  suggest  the  proper  course,  they  may  in  general  be 
easily  led,  and  do  in  fact  become  useful,  contented  and  exem- 
plary as  citizens.  That  this  has  been  to  a  great  extent  true 
of  the  pupils  of  this  institution,  its  officers  are  most  happy  to 
know,  and  still  they  would  gladly  do  anything  in  their  power, 
to  aid  those  who  need  that  kind  of  influence  and  help  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Cases  like  the  following  sometimes  occur.  A  youth  of  18 
years  of  age,  a  charity  pupil  perhaps,  quite  destitute  of  prop- 
erty, leaves  the  Asylum  with  a  fair  character  for  morality  and 
industry.  He  has  acquired  through  the  beneficence  of  some 
friend  or  legislature,  a  pretty  good  education,  has  obtained 
considerable  knowledge  of  a  trade,  is  healthy  and  well  dis- 
posed to  support  himself  by  his  labor.  His  habits  are  good, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regular- 
ity in  study  and  in  manual  occupation.  He  now  needs  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  where  he  may  engage  steadily  in  that 
employment  which  is  to  be  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Generally 
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such  an  one  is  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  a  trade,  to  earn 
at  least  moderate  wages  ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  his 
parents  or  guardians,  should  procure  for  him  a  suitable  situ- 
ation, in  which  he  may  remain  for  several  years  perfecting 
himself  in  his  business  and  supporting  himself  by  it.  If  such 
a  place  is  provided,  he  will  in  most  cases  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  made  for  him,' and  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
to  others.  But  if  he  is  left  to  seek  a  situation  for  himself,  or 
to  engage  first  in  farming  and  then  in  his  trade,  or  to  try  some 
new  occupation,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  become  unstea- 
dy, will  be  often  out  of  employment  and  perhaps  induced  to 
wander  about  the  country,  in  search  of  it.  We  give  to  our 
pupils  the  best  counsel  we  are  able  on  this  subject,  and  endea- 
vor to  impress  upon  their  minds  its  high  importance  to  their 
future  welfare.  But  however  thoroughly  convinced  they  may 
be  of  its  truth,  and  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  unless 
the  efficient  aid  of  friends  is  aflforded  them  when  they  leave 
us,  they  often  find  themselves  unable  to  follow  it.  They 
should  especial!}"  be  dissuaded  from  wandering  in  search  of 
employment.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  many  new  temptations,  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosi- 
ity,  and  when  among  strangers  and  reduced  to  difficulty,  to 
have  recourse  to  some  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  grounded 
on  the  fact  of  their  misfortunes  as  deaf-mutes.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  themselves,  to  destroy 
a  proper  self-respect,  and,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  to 
encourage  them  in  idle  and  pernicious  habits.  It  is  not 
designed  by  any  thing  we  say  on  this  subject,  to  intimate  that 
there  is  intentional  remissness,  or  want  of  proper  aflfectionon 
the  part  of  parents,  or  guardians  towards  their  unfortunate 
children.  We  know  of  no  such  instances.  But  the  parents 
or  guardians  may  themselves  be  in  depressed  circumstances  ; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  have  two,  three  or  more  deaf 
and  dumb  children  to  provide  for,  they  greatly  need  the  coun- 
tenance and  co-operation,  of  some  more  wealthy,  or  more 
prosperous  individuals  in  their  vicinity,  to  assist  in  providing 
suitable  employment,  and,  if  possible,  permanent  situations  for 
their  children.  Deplorable  indeed  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  these  youth,  compared  with  what  it  now  is,  if  they 
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had  been  left  to  grow  up  without  education.  In  that  case, 
they  must  have  remained  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  their 
immediate  friends,  or  on  the  community  through  hfe :  now 
they  need  in  general,  only  a  fair  setting-out  to  be  able  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  like  other  men.  While  in  the  Asylum 
they  have  little  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  of  the 
world,  and  surely  after  leaving  us,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  they  will  need  the  guardianship  of  wise  and 
experienced  advisers,  while  they  are  acquiring  some  more 
practical  knowledge  of  life  and  its  cares. 

The  number  of  our  former  pupils  who  are  respectable  and 
useful  members  of  society,  has  been  spoken  of  in  former 
reports  as  already  considerable.  This  number  is  increasing 
we  trust  from  year  to  year  as  they  leave  the  institution,  and 
arrive  at  the  age  for  independent  effort.  We  are  naturally 
most  anxious  that  every  proper  facility  should  be  afforded 
them  for  attaining  this  desirable  rank  among  their  fellow  men. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  former  pupils  have  become  heads 
of  families,  has  seemed  to  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  whom  it  has  been  stated  ;  and  in  Europe,  when  occasion- 
ally mentioned  by  our  friends,  has  been  received  with  evident 
distrust.  It  surely  can  be  no  m.atter  of  wonder  however,  that 
a  deaf-mute  who  finds  himself  so  well  established  in  life  that 
he  has,  or  seems  to  have,  a  fair  prospect  of  making  comforta- 
ble provision  for  a  family,  should  desire,  like  most  other  men, 
to  surround  himself  with  the  delights  of  home — a  home  of  his 
own ;  and  it  speaks  w^ell  for  our  country,  that  it  furnishes 
facilities  for  the  poor  to  procure  an  independent  livelihood, 
either  as  married  or  unmarried  men,  beyond  almost  any  other. 
The  number  of  our  former  pupils  known  to  us  as  living  in  the 
marriage  relation,  is  seventy-eight ;  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
behef,  that  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  most  other  people  in  the  same  ranks  of  Hfe.  That 
they  have  all  been  judicious  in  forming  this  connexion  we 
would  not  assert ;  and  that  the  experiment  they  are  making 
will  in  its  ultimate  results  prove  a  blessing  to  themselves  and 
the  community,  we  cannot  prove,  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
deny.  They  can  hardly  be  expected,  as  a  class,  to  be  more 
wise  and  judicious  than  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  on  this 
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or  other  subjects.  That  they  have  thus  far  been  less  so,  we 
see  at  present  no  reason  to  believe.  This  is  a  subject  how- 
ever in  which  we  feel  no  ordinary  interest ;  and  while  we 
shall  notice  with  care  the  results  which  may  come  to  our 
knowledge,  we  shall  not  fail  to  exert  such  an  influence  in 
regard  to  it,  and  all  the  other  interests  of  our  cause,  as  seems 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves,  and  of  course,  the  welfare  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  C/er/t. 

Hartford,  May  11th,  1839. 
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BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  ]1  MONTHS. 

Hartford,  April  11  th,  1839. 
I  am  well.  We  are  well  in  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
come  to  the  Asylum  to  see  us.  They  wonder  because  we  make  signs.  They 
cannot  understand  us.  We  can  make  signs.  They  wish  to  see  us  who  can 
write  on  the  slates.  They  feel  glad  for  us.  They  walk  out  of  the  Asylum  and  go 
to  the  city.  They  tell  all  of  their  friends  and  parents  about  us.  It  rained  very 
fast  four  years  ago.  The  lightning  struck  down  a  barn.  There  was  a  fire  in  the 
great  barn  in  S.  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  took  a  ride  on  a  gay  horse  which  ran 
along  in  the  road.  The  horse  jumped  to  see  a  great  black  dog  which  ran  near 
the  fence.  I  fell  off  of  the  horse  which  ran  along  near  the  barn,  and  it  did  not 
hurt  me.  I  got  up  and  came  near  the  barn.  I  took  hold  of  the  horse  which  went 
in  the  pasturage.  Two  men  drove  a  great  many  oxen  and  cows  which  went 
along  in  the  long  bridge  which  broke  down  and  fell  into  the  river.  The  oxen  and 
cows  were  drowned  in  the  river.  They  felt  bad  for  them.  They  did  not  sell  them 
in  the  city.  When  I  v/as  walking  in  the  field,  pretty  soon,  I  saw  some  of  the 
pigeons  flew  dov/n  on  the  ground.  I  ran  softly  behind  a  stump  and  saw  the  pigeons 
came  about  on  the  ground.  I  shot  at  them  and  killed  ten  of  them,  I  took  up  ten 
of  them  and  carried  them  into  the  house  and  told  my  mother  about  the  pigeons. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  1  YEAR  AND  10 
MONTHS. 

Hartford,  March  25th,  1839. 

My  Dear  Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

During  the  winter  several  buildings  were 
burned  in  the  city  of  Hartford  and  some  of  the  pupils  looked  out  of  the  windows 
to  see  them,  and  it  often  snowed  a  little  in  Connecticut,  but  perhaps  it  often 
snowed  very  much  in  Maine.  Last  January  the  storm  blew  very  Strongly. 
Many  buildings  in  the  city  received  a  great  injury  on  the  windows,  roofs  and 
chimneys,  and  the  Asylum  received  some  injury  on  the  windows.  The  wind 
blew  to  break  many  branches  of  the  trees,  and  Connecticut  river  arose  up, 
and  the  ice  was  dashed  in  many  pieces  and  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the 
people  could  not  go  across  it.  Then  the  wind  blew  to  make  the  thick  ice  and 
it  was  very  cold,  and  the  beasts  and  people  could  go  across  on  the  ice.  Soon 
the  sun  shone  on  the  land  and  ice,  and  it  was  very  warm,  and  the  ice  was  dashed 
in  many  pieces,  and  scattered.  Now  the  vessels  sail  in  the  river  and  arrive  at  the 
city  again,  and  the  people  go  across  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  them.  Hartford  is  a  large  city,  and  it  is  pleasant.  There  are  several  laborers 
who  dig  the  ground  to  make  a  rail  road  near  the  Asylum,  and  several  new  build- 
ings and  roads  in  the  city  near  it.  Next  April  school  will  be  done,  and  some  of 
the  pupils  will  go  home,  and  the  others  will  remain  in  the  Asylum  and  work  in  the 
shops  to  make  shoes,  and  boots,  and  make  tables  and  boxes  during  every  fore- 
noon, and  they  may  play  ball  in  the  yard  near  the  Asylum  or  may  go  to  the  city 
to  see  many  vessels  in  the  river  or  may  be  lazy  here  during  every  afternoon  in 
vacation.  I  have  not  seen  you  in  the  city  of  Augusta  during  two  years,  and  did 
not  receive  your  last  letter,  but  now  I  wish  that  you  will  write  a  letter  and  send 
it  with  a  man  to  me  before  school  will  be  done,  and  I  wish  you  if  I  may  go  home 
with  him.  I  hope  that  I  shall  remain  at  home  and  work  with  you  in  Augusta 
for  a  month,  and  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  Asylum  and  the  city  and  the  steam- 
boat,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Augusta.  Then  after  a  month  I  must 
come  to  the  Asylum  to  study  my  book.    The  new  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  wiU 
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come  to  the  Asylum  learn  to  read  some  words  in  their  books.  I  wiaii  to  improve 
very  fast  and  I  do  improve  little,  and  I  am  well,  and  I  thank  you.  Those  two 
Utile  girls  are  my  sisters,  and  I  send  my  love  in  this  letter  to  them.  Soon  Mr. 
Turner  will  hid  the  masons  to  make  a  new  barn  of  brick  near  the  Asylum,  and 
he  has  bought  some  bricks  and  timber.  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  city  of  Boston 
when  I  shall  go  home.  I  came  to  the  Asylum  two  years  ago  and  I  could  not 
learn  many  words,  but  soon  I  began  to  make  progress.  I  have  read  you  put 
some  money  in  your  letter,  but  I  did  not  find  it 

I  sometimes  dream  about  talking  with  you  at  home,  but  I  make  a  mistake. 

Your  affectionate  son. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2  YEARS  AND 
9  MONTHS. 
The  American  Asylum  Thursday  Feb.  21st  1839. 

My  respected  friends, 

I  am  at  leisure  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  have  not  forgot, 
ten  my  agreement  which  was  made  with  you  at  W —  that  I  should  write  to  yot 
but  I  have  delayed  some  time  to  write.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  excuse  me  ? 
am  very  much  pleased  to  read  your  letter  which  I  received  recendy.  I  am  sorr 
that  my  father  has  the  rheumatism  and  you  have  been  sick,  but  I  hope  that  m_^ 
father  will  soon  become  well  and  you  will  also  be  well.  But  I  am  willing  tt 
trust  in  God  and  in  Christ  who  will  make  my  father  and  you  well  or  not,  be- 
cause  He  is  an  unchangeable  and  almighty  Being.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  been  well  since  I  left  you  last  autumn  and  lam  now  in  good  health, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  which  is  great  to  us.  How  infinite  His  mercy  is  ! 
Therefore  we  must  be  willing  to  adore  Him.  But  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  entire- 
ly wilhng  to  iove  and  obey  God,  as  David  did,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible,  because  I 
have  walked  from  the  laws  of  God  which  are  great  and  sweet.  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  my  doings  which  are  wrong  and  I  resolve  to  try  to  love  and  obey  God 
with  all  my  heart.  We  escape  not  from  being  surrounded  by  sins,  for  James 
says,  every  man  is  enticed.  We  should,  therefore,  pray  earnesdy  to  God  to 
assist  us  in  the  eradication  of  our  sins  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  through  Christ,  so  that 
we  may  be  happy  and  spend  our  lives  in  doing  good  according  to  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  we  shall  be  made  happy  to  rest  with  God  and  our  Savior  and 
with  all  holy  beings  in  heaven,  when  we  die.  I  frequently  think  about  the 
death  which  will  come  to  me  ;  yet  I  am  confident  in  Christ  and  I  believe  that 
He  is  wilhng  to  keep  me  from  doing  evil,  because  He  is  the  immutable  Savior. 
I  wish  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Above  all  I  must  examine  myself  according  to 
the  Bible  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  hope  that  God  will  be  our 
friend,  if  we  are  wilhng  to  submit  to  His  whole  laws.  I  am  not  able  to  read  all 
the  Bible,  but  I  can  read  and  understand  some  parts  of  it.  Jesus  tells  us,  take 
ye  heed,  watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.  If  so  be  that  Christ 
keeps  us  to  do  according  to  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  made  happy  forever.  We 
are  commanded  to  do  according  to  the  Bible  in  this  world. 

All  the  pupils  are  well  as  usual.  They  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons 
who  behave  themselves  well,  and  advance  in  attaining  knowledge.  I  wish  to  en- 
noble my  mind  with  wisdom  and  knowledge,  so  that  I  can  read  all  the  Bible,  and 
all  other  useful  books  if  my  life  is  spared.  The  Connecticut  River  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  flood  and  ended  rising  25  feet  from  its  usual  depth  to  the  streets 
nearest  the  river.  The  water  got  into  some  cellars  of  the  houses.  A  few  persons 
were  drowned  by  the  flood,  because  a  few  houses  were  almost  under  the  water. 
A  part  of  the  bridge  was  carried  away.  The  river  is  almost  as  low  as  usual.  Next 
summer  the  broken  part  of  it  will  be  repaired  at  low  water.  The  stages  can 
cross  the  large  river  by  the  boats  of  the  ferry.  There  is  no  snow  now  in  Hartford. 
You  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  I  remember  going  to  the  state  house  at  Boston. 
If  I  had  money  enough,  I  should  go  and  see  you  there,  but  I  am  poor  and  have 
not  money  enough  to  bear  my  expenses  in  going  to  Boston,  therefore  I  cannot 
make  a  journey  there  to  see  you.  I  do  not  write  more  and  more  to  you,  because 
I  am  engaged  in  studying  and  writing  and  working  at  the  Asylum.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  go  and  see  you  again,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  our  fives.    Wishing  that 
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my  parents  and  sister  and  you  may  receive  many  blessings,  and  especially  spirit- 
ual blessings,  from  God,  through  Christ,  I  send  much  love  to  them.  I 
send  my  love  to  you  and  all  my  friends.  Please  lend  my  parents  and  sister  this 
letter,    I  am  your  dear  friend. 

BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  3^  YEARS. 

Hartford  Ct.  April  10th,  1839. 

My  dear  sister. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  last  month  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  and 
read  it  with  much  pleasure  as  it  seems  to  have  been  written  with  much  kindness 
and  liberty.  It  interests  me  so  much  that  I  am  almost  incUned  to  come  home  this 
spring :  but  I  would  not  Hke  to  leave  the  Asylum  so  prematurely.  I  shall  try  to 
write  this  letter  as  well  as  my  information  will  permit. 

Are  there  many  schools  in  Georgia  going  up  rapidly  ?  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  them,  and  flourishing  in  a  slow  degree  in  Georgia,  because  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  them  so  near  one  to  another  as  they  are  in  this  state. 

An  Institution  for  the  deaf  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  the  third 
part  of  the  United  States  has  not  one  for  mutes  to  get  knowledge,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  desirable  than  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  sake  of  instruction. 

After  those  houses  were  destroyed  of  which  I  have  told  you,  five  or  six  more 
have  been  set  on  fire  wickedly  by  night,  some  of  which  are  totally  destroyed 
and  a  horse  was  burnt  up.  These  buildings  were  dwelling  houses  and  barnes. 
The  people  were  not  greatly  alarmed  on  this  occasion.  I  have  heard  that  a 
girl  was  seized,  suspecting  that  she  was  an  incendiary.  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  about  her  conviction.  The  Mayor  of  this  city  has  declared  he  will 
reward  wliosoever  should  detect  those  who  attempt  to  destroy  houses. 

I  have  no  acquaintances  who  have  been  here  since  last  December ;  but  all 
were  strangers. 

In  my  journey  I  first  saw  a  steamboat  at  Augusta  and  a  large  one  at  Charles- 
ton besides  some  ships.  I  went  on  board  this  large  steam  boat  which  left  Charles- 
ton for  New  York.  After  it  had  proceeded  from  the  wharf  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  foaming  waves  at  some  distance.  I  thought  they  were  really  a  city  of 
white  houses  which  I  earnestly  expected  to  reach  in  a  few  hours,  but  it  was  a 
delusion.  About  thirty-three  pupils  of  the  Asylum  are  going  to  take  a  final 
departure  for  their  homes  at  vacation,  which  will  take  place  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  this  month.  My  class  will  have  but  three  pupils  which  consists  of  eleven 
scholars  now.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  will  be  made  after  vacation. 
Examination  of  each  class  will  begin  previous  to  vacation.  The  last  classes 
begin  first,  not  all  together  at  one  time,  but  one  at  one  time  in  succession.  Each 
class  is  going  to  be  examined  by  means  of  writing  on  the  large  slates  in  the  chapel, 
and  also  by  the  signs.  The  chapel  will  be  crowded  during  the  examination.  If 
I  had  graduated  as  brother  did  in  a  college,  I  would  have  been  a  teacher  of  the 
same  school  which  you  occupy,but  now  I  cannot  teach  orally,  because  of  my  deaf, 
ness  with  which  I  am  not  dissatisfied.  This  department  is  not  my  propensity  to  at- 
tain. The  weather  is  tolerably  mild  ;  the  grass  has  vegetated  to  three  parts  of  an 
inch,  but  the  blossoms  are  not  open  yet,  except  some  flowers  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  weather.    You  must  send  me  a  letter  when  you  please. 

Your  afiectionate  brother. 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4  YEARS  AND  7 
MONTHS. 

A  missionary  one  day  called  on  a  lady,  and  they  had  a  conversation  together, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  foUows  : 

M.    Will  you  please  to  converse  with  me  about  religious  subjects  ? 

Lady.    Yes,  Sir,  with  pleasure. 

M.    Have  you  given  yourself  to  the  Lord  ? 

L.    Yes,  Sir. 

M.    Are  you  afraid  of  dying  ? 

L.   No,  Sir,  because  I  trust  the  Lord  Jesus  will  save  me  when  I  die. 

M.   I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  a  faithful  friend  of  Jesus  con- 
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tinually.  There  are  many  heathen  in  Asia,  in  whom  I  feel  mterested,  and  desire 
that  they  all  may  know  about  their  Creator,  and  Saviour,  and  believe  in  them  that 
they  may  be  saved.  Are  you  willing  to  go  with  me  to  teach  them  to  do  good  to 
each  other  according  to  God's  laws,  if  you  are  my  wife  ? 

L.  Yes,  Sir,  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  go  with  you,  if  you  wish,  but  you 
must  ask  my  parents,  if  they  approve  of  it  ? 

M.    I  will  soon  ask  them.    Are  you  afraid  of  difficulties  when  you  go? 

L.  No,  Sir,  because  I  have  strong  faith  in  the  Lord  who  will  keep  me  from 
danger  ? 

M.  Well  I  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  serve  Him  till  you  return  to  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  parents  if  I  may  marry  their  daughter 
Mary,  and  tell  them  that  we  shall  go  abroad  when  you  are  my  wife. 

Then  the  missionary  went  to  see  her  parents,  and  talked  with  them  in  this 
way. 

M.    Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  marry  your  daughter  Mary. 
The  parents.    With  pleasure. 

M.  I  expect  to  go  to  Asia  with  Mary  to  teach  the  heathen  about  God,  and 
our  Saviour  after  our  marriage.    Do  you  consent  to  it  ? 

The  parents.  Yes,  Sir,  we  are  wiUing  to  give  her  to  you ;  but  we  shall  be 
sorry  for  her  departure,  and  yours ;  however  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  w^e  hope  that  we  shall  meet  you  in  Heaven  with  great  joy  after  our  death. 

M.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  permit  me  to  marry  Mary,  and  I  hope 
our  Heavenly  Father  will  always  bless  you  when  we  leave  you.  If  we  have 
many  difficulties  while  sailing  to  Asia,  we  will  not  fear  them,  because  we  trust 
in  God  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  be  much  troubled  about  us ; 
but  you  wiU  see  us  again  in  the  most  glorious  place  above,  if  we  are  faithful  in 
praying  to  our  Maker,  and  in  doing  well. 

Then  the  missionary  bade  the  parents  good  bye,  and  rejoined  Mary. 

M.  I  have  asked  your  parents,  and  they  answered  that  they  permitted  me 
with  pleasure  to  take  you  as  my  wife,  and  did  not  object  to  our  voyage. 

L.    I  am  happy  to  hear  it,  and  I  will  go  to  Asia  if  you  like. 

Some  weeks  after  their  marriage,  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Southern 
and  the  Indian  Oceans  in  a  ship,  and  met  with  some  difficulties ;  but  they  ar- 
rived safely,  and  the  missionary  was  very  kind  to  explain  to  the  heathen  about 
their  Creator  and  Saviour,  and  other  religious  subjects,  and  he,  and  his  wife 
determined  to  stay  among  the  Indians  till  their  death.  Some  time  after  their 
safe  arrival,  several  of  them  became  Christians,  and  conducted  themselves  better. 

Jan.  the  24th,  1839. 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4  YEARS  AND 
10  MONTHS. 

A  Farewell  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  American  Asylum. 
Gentlemen. 

I  am  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  have  been  here  nearly  five 
years.  I  shall  leave  here  for  home  this  spring,  and  not  return  again.  Before  we 
came  here,  we  were  like  beasts,  ignorant  of  having  souls,  the  existence  of  God, 
the  creation  and  system  of  the  world,  and  our  duties ;  but  since  our  admittance 
into  the  Asylum,  we  have  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things.  Now 
we  can  read,  write,  and  converse  with  others,  and  I  think  this  makes  us  happy, 
and  free.  We  feel  grateful  to  you  all  for  having  so  long  taken  the  trouble  to 
teach  us,  and  to  deliver  us  a  great  many  different  sermons  in  the  Chapel,  and 
for  your  good  advice,  especially  we  should  be  very  thankful  to  God  for  His 
kindness  towards  us,  and  for  His  providence.  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  you 
all  when  we  part  with  you.  I  trust  that  if  you  are  constantly  faithful,  indastri- 
ons,  and  ardent  to  teach  your  pupils,  and'that  if  they  follow  your  good  examples, 
and  also  are  very  attentive  to  you,  they  will  improve  better  than  ourselves,  and  if 
so,  indeed,  I  will  rejoice,  and  not  be  jealous. 
4 
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BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  6  YEARS. 

TO  MY  BENEFACTORS. 

Gentlemen. 

I  have  the  honour  to  address  you  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb  and  that  my  native  place  is  Boston.  In  May  1833,  after  you  had  con. 
sented  to  support  me,  through  the  solicitation  of  my  uncle,  I  was  placed  in  the 
Asylum,  being  ignorant  of  everything.  Now  I  have  been  here  six  years  during 
which  time  you  have  been  my  benefactors.  On  coming  here,  I  had  not  any 
idea  of  what  I  know  now,  nor  had  most  of  the  other  pupils  any ;  but  now  I  am 
glad  of  my  abihty  to  read,  and  talk  by  writing.  I  think  I  should  still  be  enslav- 
ed by  ignorance  if  you  had  not  supported  me.  My  time  is  nearly  out,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  return  here  again.  On  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  and  shaU  always  cherish  the  remembrance  of  your  bounty, 
tiiough  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  individually.  The  other  pupils 
from  my  own  state  join  me  in  this  feeling  of  gratitude,  for  they  all  know  that 
you  have  supported  them  and  their  older  unfortunate  fellow-beings  for  almost 
twenty  years.  I  hope  you  will  always  be  kind  enough  to  support  other  new 
pupils  in  future  after  my  leaving  here.  May  God  be  pleased  to  bless  and  re- 
ward  you  in  this  and  the  next  world. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals  ;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationary  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which 
mcluding  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc- 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual  fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
THIRTY  years  of  age  ;  of  good  natural  intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a  pen  legibly  and  correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory  certificate  of  such  quaUfica- 
tions  will  be  required. 


Apphcations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of 
those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Vermont, 
South  Carohna  and  Georgia,  apphcations,  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in  Connec- 
ticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from 
two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  appUcant  belongs,  should  accompany  the 
apphcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
^post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  contin- 
ue,  each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
vacation.  Punctuahty  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil 
who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience 
and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asy- 
lum. This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more 
rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  ad- 
dressed. He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both 
winter  and  summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of 
money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  person, 
al  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY 
PRESENT  THEIR  TWENTY  FOURTH  ANNUAL 

REPORT : 

No  one,  perhaps,  would  consider  it  arrogant  in  us  to  assert, 
that  the  course  of  the  Asylum  hitherto,  has  been  a  course  of 
charity.  But  if  we  were  to  claim  that  this  character  belongs 
to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  even  our  friends  might  be  surprised, 
if  not  at  the  claim,  at  least  at  the  want  of  modesty  in  present- 
ing it.  Still,  we  may  state  facts,  and  while  we  ask  no  reward 
for  merely  doing  our  duty,  we  desire  that  the  benefit  of  such 
a  statement  should  be  experienced  by  the  institution  and  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  design  of  the  founders  of  the  Asylum  was  no  doubt 
charitable,  and  this  has  ever  been  consonant  with  the  feelings 
and  views  of  its  friends.  That  its  directors  have  uniformly 
pursued  a  charitable  course,  may  be  learnt  from  their  public 
acts  and  documents  ;  and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue it,  is  at  least,  their  earnest  desire.  We  speak  of  charity 
in  its  common  acceptation,  as  applied  to  actions,  and  not  of 
those  motives  which  give  a  moral  character  to  actions  and  on 
which  their  intrinsic  value  chiefly  depends.    Motives  must  be 
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left  to  the  consideration  of  another  day  and  to  the  decisions  of 
another  tribunal  than  that  of  public  opinion.  Though  it  is  not 
always  charitable  in  the  highest  sense,  to  contribute  the  means 
of  relief  to  the  suffering,  of  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  or  of 
support  to  the  poor ;  yet,  these  actions,  from  whatever  motive 
performed,  may  be  overruled  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  beneficent  purposes.  We  speak, 
then,  not  of  motives,  lest  we  should  err,  but  of  those  acts,  of 
which  all  may  judge,  and  which  perhaps,  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively known  and  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the  Asylum, 
It  is  about  twenty  three  years  since  the  opening  of  our 
school.  For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United 
States,  had  occupied  the  attention  and  called  forth  the  con- 
tributions of  a  few  benevolent  persons  in  this  city.  But  for 
some  years  after,  the  means  of  the  Asylum  were  so  limited, 
that  little  comparatively  could  be  done,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  way  of  pecuniary  aid,  for  those  who  came  here 
for  education.  Still  something  was  done  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  more  and  more  as  our  means  increased.  In  the 
first  report  of  the  directors,  after  the  opening  of  the  school, 
it  is  said,  that  "  each  pupil  has  been  charged  a  less  annual  sum 
for  board,  washing  and  tuition,  than  these  articles  have  cost 
the  Asylum."  From  that  day  to  this,  the  fact  has  never  been 
otherwise,  but  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  the  various  expenses  incurred  on  be- 
half of  the  pupils,  have  exceeded  the  receipts  on  their  account 
by  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum .  Taking  the  average 
of  twelve  years  the  excess  has  been  more  than  $7,400  each 
year,  the  amount  in  this  way  contributed  to  each  pupil,  has 
exceeded  f  57  per  annum,  and  the  total  amount  has  been 
nearly  $90,000.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
the  excess  has  been  more  than  $9,000  each  year,  the  indirect 
contribution  on  account  of  each  pupil  has  exceeded  $69  a 
year,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  expended  has  been  some- 
what more  than  $54,000.  For  the  last  six  years  then,  the 
parent,  or  the  public  body,  that  has  entrusted  a  pupil  to  the 
care  of  the  Asylum  for  education,  has  contributed  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  a  year  for  his  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel,  lights,  stationery  for  the  school  room,  etc.,  and  the  Asy- 
lum itself  has  contributed  towards  the  same  objects,  nearly 
three  fourths  of  an  equal  sum.  In  this  estimate  we  do  not 
include  the  interest  on  the  land,  the  buildings,  the  furniture, 
or  other  property  of  the  Asylum  ;  nor  the  loss  occasioned  by 
bad  debts,  nor  that  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  property 
in  constant  use.  Considering  all  these  things  it  would  proba- 
bly appear,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  from  year  to 
year,  the  Asylum  virtually  contributes  about  one  half  the  en- 
tire expense  incurred  in  the  education  of  its  pupils.  It  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole,  as  an  equal  co-worker  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  with  those  States,  societies  and  individuals 
who  entrust  pupils  to  its  care.  This  very  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  a  seminaiy,  has  not  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  regarded  in  our  former  communications  respec- 
ting our  own.  We  speak  of  it  now  and  state  the  preced- 
ing facts,  not  in  the  spirit  of  boasting,  but  rather  as  we  trust 
in  that  of  gratitude,  that  our  efforts  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  means  of  charitable  expenditure,  have  been  so  long  and 
so  remarkably  prospered,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  last 
twenty  four  years.  We  began  in  weakness,  but  with  a  de- 
termination to  bestow  to  the  extent  of  that  ability  which  God 
in  his  providence  might  give  us.  This  we  have  done ;  wheth- 
er judiciously  or  not,  others  must  decide.  We  cannot  now 
undertake  to  exhibit  our  own  views  of  the  past  or  present 
usefulness  of  our  Institution.  So  far  as  it  has  been  an  in- 
strument of  good  we  truly  rejoice,  and  can  only  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  the  means  of  accomplishiug  much  more. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  overruling  Providence,  leading  to 
an  act  of  beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  general  government 
of  our  country,  and  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  many 
friends  of  humanity,  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal  were 
originally  obtained.  It  has  been  our  part  to  preserve  and  to 
apply  them  for  the  relief,  the  elevation,  the  deliverance,  the 
restoration,  we  might  almost  say,  to  equal  privileges  with  our- 
selves, of  a  veiy  unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  family. 
This  course  it  is  our  purpose  to  pursue  as  heretofore,  and  to 
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the  great  Author  of  blessings  shall  we  look  for  guidance  in 
our  work. 

The  Directors  have  ever  been  happy,  and  indeed  have  made 
it  one  of  their  fixed  principles  of  action,  to  furnish  every  aid 
in  their  power  for  commencing  or  carrying  forward  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  other  regularly  organized  and  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  policy  they  have  never 
had  occasion  to  regret.  It  has  served  to  advance  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  to  nrrany  who  would  otherwise  never  have  enjoyed 
them,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  union  among  the 
several  institutions  for  their  benefit  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
ting on  this  principle  they  have  had  the  pleasure,  first  or  last, 
of  seconding  the  efi*orts  of  all  the  other  institutions  known  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  country ;  by  releasing  qualified  teach- 
ers to  become  connected  with  them,  or  by  instructing  and 
qualifying  those  who  have  been  sent  here  to  prepare  for  the 
direction  of  their  respective  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  another  opportunity  has  occurred 
of  acting  on  this  principle,  of  which  the  Board  w^ere  happy 
to  avail  themselves.  The  new  institution  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  was  incorporated  about  two  years  since,  and  its  man- 
agers became  desirous  of  organizing  and  commencing  their 
school,  as  soon  as  its  permanent  location  could  be  established. 
This  having  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  in- 
quiries were  immediately  made  for  a  gentleman  of  suitable 
qualifications  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  As  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Tyler,  who  had  been  for  about 
seven  years  an  assistant  instructor  in  this  institution,  was  se- 
lected and  appointed  to  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  at  Staun- 
ton :  to  which  place  he  removed  in  November  last.  Mr. 
Tyler's  experience  as  an  instructor,  and  his  character  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  are  qualifications  so  important  in  the 
place  he  is  called  to  fill,  that  the  Board  cannot  but  hope,  his 
separation  from  us  and  connexion  with  that  infant  establish- 
ment, will  greatly  promote  the  common  cause  and  enlarge 
his  own  individual  usefulness  and  happiness.  Mr.  Tyler 
took  with  him  as  an  assistant  in  instruction,  Mr.  Job  Turner, 
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one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  at  that  time  under  our  care, 
who  had  received  his  education  as  a  beneficiary  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  are  happy  in  the  hope,  that  the  little  school 
they  have  commenced  in  Virginia,  will,  under  the  patronage 
of  that  enlightened  and  wealthy  state,  become,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  source  of  many  and  great  blessings  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  within  its  borders.  We  welcome  this  new  institution 
to  a  participation  with  our  own  and  our  sister  institutions,  in 
the  good  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  assuring  the 
benevolent  individuals  who  have  aided  in  its  establishment, 
that  the  labor  they  have  undertaken,  though  not  free  from 
difficulty,  will,  wath  the  blessing  of  God,  be  productive  of  an 
abundant  reward. 

Another  interesting  change  has  occurred  among  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Asylum. 
About  six  months  since.  Miss  Peaslee,  who  had  occupied  the 
useful  and  responsible  station  of  Matron  for  nearly  nine  years, 
resigned  her  situation  ;  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  in  retire- 
ment and  freedom  from  care,  that  relief,  which  a  constitution, 
never  vigorous,  had  long  demanded.  Her  diligent  attention 
to  the  duties  of  her  place,  the  many  sacrifices  she  made  and 
the  efforts  she  put  forth  in  the  service  of  the  x\sylum,  will 
long  be  gratefully  remembered ;  and  w^ill  not  fail  to  secure 
for  her  the  lasting  respect  and  best  wishes  of  her  late  em- 
ployers and  associates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  many  parents 
and  friends  of  our  pupils,  whose  confidence  she  enjoyed,  and 
on  whom  she  was  instrumental  of  conferring  important 
j  benefits. 

W e  were  naturally  apprehensive  that  much  inconvenience 
would  result  from  such  a  change  as  had  now  become  neces- 
sary.   The  same  kind  Hand,  however,  which  has  so  often 
been  extended  in  our  behalf,  guided  us,  w^e  trust,  in  the  choice 
of  Mrs.  White,  the  present  Matron ;  who  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  her  duties,  after  spending  a  short  time  w^ith  her 
predecessor  in  preparation  for  them.    The  Directors  before 
,     making  this  appointment,  took  measures  to  satisfy  themselves 
'    that  Mrs.  White  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
place,  and  they  are  happy  to  say  that  she  has  occupied  it  hith- 
erto to  their  entire  acceptance,  and  that  the  evils  they  feared 
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as  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  a  change,  have  not 
been  experienced.  The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Institution  are  of  the  same  encouraging 
character  as  heretofore.  The  great  features  of  our  method 
of  education,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical,  remain  unal- 
tered ;  and  whatever  of  change  has  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced,  as  the  result  of  increased  experience,  has  been  an 
improvement,  we  trust,  upon  our  earlier  course. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  has  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years  to  be  remarkably  good,  two  or  three 
instances  only  of  serious  illness  having  occurred.  One  of 
these,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  terminated  fatally  in  July 
last. 

The  almost  unequalled  salubrity  and  pleasantness  of  our 
local  situation,  are  favors  for  which  we  have  ever  occasion 
to  be  thankful.  The  verdant  landscape,  the  distant  hills,  the 
pleasant  rivers,  the  busy  city  near  at  hand,  the  neighboring 
villages,  the  productive  and  well  cultivated  country,  the  facil- 
ity by  means  of  public  conveyances  for  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  the  land,  the  moral,  industrious  and  virtuous  popu- 
lation around  us  ;  these,  and  other  considerations  which  might 
be  mentioned,  give  importance  and  interest  to  our  circum- 
stances, which  are  surpassed,  we  are  sure,  by  those  of  few 
other  benevolent  institutions.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  upon  our  pupils,  and 
when  in  connexion  with  this,  we  consider  the  enhghtening 
and  elevating  influence  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  the  controlling  and  guiding  power  of  judicious 
government,  decided,  but  paternal  in  its  character,  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  secret  of  so  much  happiness  being  en- 
joyed within  our  walls,  nor  oi  the  strong  and  gratifying  at- 
tachments, often  evinced  by  our  pupils,  for  the  Asylum  and 
its  officers. 

We  continue  to  receive  very  interesting  accounts  of  the 
prosperity,  respectability  and  happiness  of  many  of  our  former 
pupils  ;  and  sometimes  from  their  parents,  or  others,  we  are 
favored  with  details  of  their  usefulness  as  members  of  the 
community  and  of  their  virtuous  and  exemplary  conduct  as 
professing  Christians.^ 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  course  of 
the  Asylum  should  continue  much  as  it  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.    Its  aim  has  been  to  furnish  the  best 
means  of  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  states,  and  then,  to  extend  the  same  advantages 
to  others,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  might 
come.    Indeed  we  have  never  yet  failed  to  receive  a  proper 
applicant,  even  though  he  might  be  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
government.    Still  we  expect  to  draw  our  pupils  chiefly  from 
New  England,  and  should  applications  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  become  less  frequent  than  heretofore,  from  the 
gradual  increase  of  institutions,  or  from  other  causes,  we  may 
yet  expect  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  numerous  school. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  beyond  a  doubt,  that  enough  in  New  Eng- 
land alone  annually  reach  the  required  age,  to  keep  our  es- 
tablishment filled,  if  they  were  promptly  sent  to  us.    But  un- 
happily, the  evil  w^e  have  noticed  in  former  reports,  contin- 
ues still  to  exist  in  some  measure — of  neglecting  to  send  for- 
ward these  unfortunate  persons  till  they  become  too  old  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  habits  of  study,  or  till  something 
occurs  to  prevent  their  being  sent  at  all.    In  the  latter  case, 
they  of  course  remain  in  ignorance  ;  in  the  former,  the  result 
often  is  that  they  struggle  hard  for  a  time,  make  considerable 
acquisitions  perhaps  of  useful,  general  knowledge,  but  fail  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  written  language,  which  alone  can 
qualify  them  to  enjoy  much  intercourse  with  society ;  and 
thus  becoming  backward  and  discouraged,  they  are  often  at 
our  own  suggestion,  removed  from  the  Institution,  before  their 
regular  course  is  half  completed.    This  evil  is  not  now  pro- 
bably mcreasing,  and  we  trust  its  complete  remedy  may  soon 
be  found  in  an  awakened  and  intelligent  public  sentiment, 
which  will  be  persuasive  enough  to  overcome  the  remissness 
or  indifference  of  a  small  class  of  our  population,  who  are 
little  less  unfortunate  than  their  mute  children  and  dependents. 

The  Board  cannot  but  experience  much  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  extension  of  the  means  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mutes  of  our  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1817,  the  only  means  of  this  kind  in  operation  in  America, 
commenced  in  a  hired  house  in  this  city.    Now,  an  incorpo- 
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rated,  well  endowed  and  permanent  institution,  exists,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  England  states ; 
another,  for  the  state  of  New  York  ;  another,  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  each  of  these  has  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  receive  applicants  from  neighboring  states  and  sec- 
tions of  country;  so  that  by  means  of  these  three  institu- 
tions, the  Eastern  and  Middle  portions  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  at  least,  as  the  Potomac  river,  are  well  provided  for. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  have  each  an  institution,  more  than  com- 
petent, no  doubt,  to  answer  the  demands  of  those  states  re- 
spectively. Virginiaj  as  before  noticed,  has  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  will  shortly,  we  trust,  have  an  institution,  equal  at 
least  to  the  education  of  her  own  deaf-mute  population,  and 
that  perhaps  of  some  neighboring  State.  Illinois  has  also  in- 
corporated an  institution,  but  whether  any  thing  farther  has 
been  done  we  are  not  informed.  The  legislatures  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  states  of  the  Union  have  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  indigent  among  their  deaf-mutes,  in  some  one  of 
the  existing  institutions  ;  so  that  comparatively,  but  few  obsta- 
cles remain  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  design,  of  of- 
fering education  to  every  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  the  United 
States.  Though  the  indigent  of  the  new  states  must  remain 
for  a  time  but  partially  provided  for,  we  cannot  doubt,  from 
the  known  enterprise  and  benevolence  of  our  countryiften, 
that  this  time  will  be  short.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  their 
population  and  the  establishment  of  those  more  general  and 
important  institutions,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  enlight- 
ened society,  will  warrant  the  undertaking,  not  a  state  of  the 
confederacy  will  be  found  which  has  not  made  the  necessary 
provision  for  conducting  its  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of  ed- 
ucation, to  usefulness  and  happiness.  Of  course  we  would 
not  intimate  that  each  state  should  establish  a  separate  insti- 
tution. This  we  have  shown  in  former  reports  would  not  only 
be  needless,  but  injurious,  as  so  many  could  not  long  exist. 
But  that  several  should  unite  in  sustaining  a  common  institu- 
tion, as  is  done  in  the  case  of  our  own  and  others,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  course  of  wisdom,  and  that  which  the  judgment  of 
the  country  has  already  approved. 

One  or  two  more  institutions  will  soon  be  required  perhaps, 
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in  the  more  Southern  or  South- Western  states.  Though  in- 
struction might  be  provided  for  all  their  deaf-mutes  in  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  yet  their  remoteness  from  them  would  con- 
stitute an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  many  cases,  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. The  way  seems  preparing  for  an  effort  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  have  each  supported  a  number  of  pupils  in  this  insti- 
tution for  several  years  past,  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  it.  Those  intelligent  bodies,  will  hardly,  it  is  believed, 
be  willing  to  relinquish  an  object,  which  commends  itself  so 
entirely  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  hav- 
ing made  the  experiment  of  sending  to  us  a  few  of  their  youth 
for  education,  they  w^ill  be  the  better  able  to  decide,  whether 
a  continuance  of  this  course  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  their  deaf-mute  population,  or  whether  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  among  themselves  will  be  more  effectual  to 
this  end.  The  latter  w  ill  be  by  far  the  mDst  expensive  meth- 
od, but  will  in  the  end  secure  the  education  of  the  lar^^est 
numbers.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  entirely  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  present  arrangement,  as  long  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  promoted  thereby.  When- 
ever this  ceases  to  be  the  case  we  shall  be  equally  ready  to 
do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power,  to  promote  other  efforts, 
having  the  same  great  end  in  view. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON  Clerh 

Hartford,  May  16,  1840. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL,  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  16th 
OF  MAY,   1840  ;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Allen,  Delia  A. 
Atkins,  Galen  H. 
Averill,  William  H. 
Avery,  Hannah  A. 
Baldwin,  Charles  O. 
Beckley,  Julius 
Berton,  Emma  A. 
Bailey,  Osgood 
Barnes,  Mary  . 
Beali,  Washington 
Beall,  Louisa 
Bartlett,  Rebecca 
Badger,  Mary  E. 
Birdsong,  Thomas  H. 
Blizzard,  Penny 
Blizzard,  Halstead 
Blizzard,  Sarah 
Blizzard,  Dorsey  D. 
Brace,  Julia  (d.  d.  &  blind) 
Bogan,  Jane 
Bogan,  Rosanna 
Briggs,  Lewis 
Briggs,  Sarah  J. 
Burseil,  Salome 
Chandler.  George  H. 
Cleaves,  Daniel 
Clement,  Emily  A. 
Coffin,  Sally  C. 
Clark,  Avery  L. 
Closson,  Harriet  T. 
Closson,  George  W. 
Cook,  Jane 
Cooper,  Julia  A.  C. 
Cotton,  John  R. 
Cummings,  George  W. 
Davis,  Hiram 
Davis,  Rosalia 
Deberry,  Edmund  jr. 
Dennis,  Phebe 
Denison,  Alpa  M. 
Denison,  Gratia 
Derby,  Ira 
Doring,  Edward 
Douglas,  Charles  F 
Dyer,  Eben  P. 


June  1839 
May  1835 
"  18o7 
"  1836 
1838 
"  1838 
June  1839 
May  1835 
Ap'l  1838 
Aug.  1835 
July  1837 
June  1836 
May  1837 
Aug.  18.35 
Ap'l  1836 
July  1837 
"  1837 
Sept.  1837 
June  1825 
May  1839 
"  1839 
"  1835 
"  1839 
"  1836 
1838 
"  1838 
"  1838 
"  1839 
"  1836 
"  1839 
Oct.  1839 
May  1836 
"  1835 
July  1837 
May  1837 
"  1839 
Ap'l  1824 
May  1838 
"  1836 
"  1838 
"  1838 
"  183i 
"  1836 
"  1833 
Sept.  1835 


Westfield,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Vt. 
Branford,  Conn. 
Salina,  N.  Y. 
Chester,  Vt. 
Barre,  Vt. 
Frederickton,  N.  B. 
North  Bridgeton,  Me. 
Mendon,  Mass. 
Newton  Co.,  Ga. 

Thetford,  Vt. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Upson  Co.,  Ga. 
Baldwin  Co ,  Ga. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Jasper  Co.,  Ga. 

Turner,  Me. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Candia,  N.  H. 

Montague,  Mass. 

Saco,  Me. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 

Middleborough,  Mass. 

Lyme,  Conn. 
II  It 

Kingston,  Mass. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Bennington,  Vt. 
Havanna. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Washington,  Vt. 

Weymouth,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Thorndyke,  Me. 
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Names. 


Admission, 


Residence- 


Supported  by 


Edson,  Prudence  A.  J. 
Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 
Edgerly,  Josiah 
Esty,  Caroline  E.  A.  F. 
Edwards,  Josephiis  B. 
Foster,  Joseph  B. 
Foster,  Sarah  W. 
Foster,  Sophia  A. 
Eraser,  William 
Fuller,  Lucy 
Fuller,  Rodney  J. 
Gates,  Artemas 
Garland,  Ephraim 
Gerrard,  George  A. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Grant,  Huam  jr. 
Greenwood,  Sarah  J. 
Griswold,  Ralph 
Gurtridge,  Emeline 
Hastings,  Daniel 
Hooper,  Jane 
Houghton,  Alexander 
Holmes,  Andrew  F. 
Huntoon,  Laura  A. 
James,  William  H, 
Jenckes,  Ruth  A,  M. 
Jocelyn,  Jonathan  jr. 
Joy,  Nancy  E. 
Johnson.  Beniamin  A. 
Ladd,  Celia  M.  " 
Langevin,  Charles  F. 
Lyman,  Ellen  D.  S. 
Mair,  James 
McCluer,  Rebecca 
Maner,  George  R. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Meeker,  Julia 
Morse,  Emma  A. 
Morse,  George  N, 
Morgan,  Josephine  B. 
Mo  watt,  John  E. 
Neisler,  William  B. 
Newton,  Culver 
Oaks,  Catharine 
O'Brien,  Nancy 
Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 
Page,  John  W. 
Page,  Nelson  S. 
Parsons,  Sarah  A. 
Pease,  Bathsheba  H. 
Pease,  Martha  A. 
Perkins,  Phebe 
Perkins,  Sally 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Philbrick,  Samuel 
Poland,  Ira 
Pool,  George  W. 
Pool,  James  H. 
Record,  Olivia  J. 
Richardson,  James  J. 
Rines,  Stephen 
Rogers,  Ellen  P. 


May  1838 
"    U  38 
"  1839 
"  U39 
Aug.  1835 
May  1834 
"  1838 
"  1838 
Ap'l  1836 
May  1835 
"  1839 
"  1835 
»  1837 
June  1839 
Aug.  183fi 
June  1838 
May  1837 
June  1838 
May  1839 
Ap'l  1839 
"  1810 
June  1836 
Oct.  1834 
May  1835 
Aug.  1835 
May  1837 
"  1837 
"  1838 

TVnv  IS.S.'S 

May  1839 
Dec.  1836 
May  1836 
"  1835 
"  1839 
Ap'l  1836 
May  1838 
June  1837 
May  1837 
"  1835 
"  1838 
Oct.  1835 
Aug.  1835 
May  1836 
Feb.  1833 
May  1838 
Sept.  1838 
May  1838 
"  1839 
"  1839 
"  1838 
1837 
"  1837 
"  1837 
1839 


Hartford,  Vt. 

Greenland,  N.  H, 
Boxford,  Mass. 
Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga. 
Seekonk,  Mass. 


Dec. 


May  1838 
"  1839 
"  1837 
"  1836 
"  1838 
Aug.  1838 
Ap'l  1837 
May  1837 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Coventry,  Conn. 
Putney,  Vt. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Newburypoi-t,  Mass. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Farraington,  Me. 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 
Horton,  N.  S. 
Greenfield,  Muss. 
Guysborough,  N.  S. 
Millbury,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Hartford,  Vt. 
Muscogee  Co.,  Ga. 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 
Ware,  Mass. 
Lubec.  Me. 
Middletown.  Conn. 

Ellington,  Conn, 
Quebec,  L.  C. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Lanark,  U.  C. 
Merrimac,  N.  H. 
Scriven  Co.,  Ga. 
Randolph,  Mass. 
Durham,  Conn. 
Fayette,  Me. 
Williston,  Vt. 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 
New  York, 
Athens,  Ga. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Richmond,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Co,  Va, 
Hollis,  Me. 
Sherman,  Conn. 
Colebrook,  N.  H. 
Somers,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Sanford,  Me. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 
Wolfborough,  N.  H. 
Essex,  Mass. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

Buckfield,  Me. 
Fairfield  District,  S.  C. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Freeport,  Me. 


Vt. 
Vt. 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

S.  C. 

Conn. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Friends, 

Mass. 

Friends, 

Mass, 

Maine, 

Vt. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Friends, 

Friends. 

N.  H. 

Georgia. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Georgia. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Mass, 

Mass, 

Maine. 

S,  C. 

Maine. 

Maine. 
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Names. 


Admission. 


Supported  by 


Ross,  William 
Sage,  Julia  A. 
Sanger,  Joseph  O. 
Scovel,  Olive 
Scovel,  Stephen 
Smith,  Thomas 
Stone,  Anna  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Swett,  Thomas  B. 
Swett,  William  B. 
Taylor,  Linda 
Thomas,  Sarah  A. 
Thresher,  Julius 
Tilden,  Edward 
Trufant,  Mary  E. 
Tucker,  Harriet  N. 
Turner,  Job 
Turner,  Plummer 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N. 
Watson,  Sarah  Q,. 
Whitcher,  Levi 
White,  Lorenzo  D. 
White,  Sarah 
AVood,  Gilbert 
Younir,  Charles  W. 


Aug.  1835 
May  1-35 
"  1836 
1838 
July  1838 
May  1837 
"  1838 
1839 
"  1837 
"  1839 
»  1837 
«  1836 
"  1837 
"  1838 
"  1836 
«  1836 
«  1833 
Oct.  1836 
May  1839 
"  1838 
"  ]837 
Sept.  1836 
May  1837 
"  1837 
"  1837 


Jackson  Co.  Ga. 
Chatham,  Conn. 
Westborough,  Mass. 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Oakham,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
((  ti 

Andover,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Fairlee,  Vt. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Palermo,  Me. 
Killingworth,  Conn. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Haverhill,  N.  H. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Leicester,  Mass. 
Benson,  Vt. 
Wendell,  N.  H. 


Supported  by  their  Friends,        .      .      -      .  18 

"  by  Maine,   15 

"  by  New  Hampshire,    ...       -       -  13 

"  by  Vermont,    20 

"  by  Massachusetts,       .       .      -       -  31 

"  by  Connecticut,  17 

"  by  South  Carolina,      -       -       -       -  3 

*'  by  Georgia,  12 

"  by  the  Asylum,         .       -      .       -  2 

"  by  herself,   1 


Total,  132 


SPECIMENS 

OF 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


BY  A  GIRL  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
ELEVEN  MbNTHS. 

Hartford,  April  10th,  1840. 

My  Dear  Mother, 

I  wish  to  see  my  parents  come  to  the  Asylum.  I  am  in  very 
good  health.  I  hope  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  will  go  home  with  me  next  week,  Sat- 
urday. We  are  teacli  and  improve  to  learn  our  books  in  the  school  room. 
I  liope  my  father  will  write  a  letter.  I  shall  receive  it  from  L.  What  does 
my  father  do  ?  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from  my  mother.  I  thank  and  love  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  brothers.  Miss  R.  is  fond  of  playing  with  me 
every  day.  She  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  Mr.  G,  W.  C,  improves  to 
learn  his  dictionary  every  evening.  He  makes  tables  and  bureaus  at  the 
shop  every  morning  and  afternoon.  My  brother  was  sick  last  Saturday,  but 
he  is  well  now.  We  are  all  in  very  good  health,  in  the  Asylum.  Miss  M. 
A.  C.  is  kissed  and  loved  by  me.  I  like  to  stay  in  the  Asylum.  I  am 
always  glad  to  learn  my  lessons.  I  hope  to  be  happy  to  see  my  friends.  I  am 
your  affectionate  daughter. 


BY  A  GIRL  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
TWO  Y^EARS. 

Hartford,  Thursday,  March  the  5th,  1840. 

Dear  brother, 

1  gladly  rejoiced  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and  unfolded  it  and 
read  it  with  pleasure.  I  asked  Mr.  Weld  to  let  me  write  a  letter  with  a  pen  to 
you  and  he  did  it.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my  health  is  good.  I  hope 
that  my  friends  are  blessed  with  health  and  have  much  happiness.  I  meditate 
on  my  mother,  who  has  given  me  food  and  clothes,  and  taken  care  of  me  kindly, 
and  I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  her.  Shall  I  invite  A.  to  come  here  to  visit 
the  Asylum.  I  heard  that  you  were  married  to  A.  several  weeks  since.  Miss 
H.  N.  T.  is  taught  by  Mr.  Turner  and  she  attends  to  his  signs.  She  would 
like  to  have  more  improvement  as  the  people  do.  Slie  can  learn  how  to  em- 
broider her  new  capes.  She  sends  her  best  respects  to  my  relations  very  much, 
and  hopes  that  she  will  meet  them.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  come  here  every  Wed- 
nesday to  make  a  visit  to  the  Asylum.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  a  great 
many  gentlemen  were  very  happy  to  assemble  at  the  Whig  State  Convention 
in  Hartford,  It  is  supposed  that  General  William  Henry  Harrison  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  Stales,  in  March,  1841.  He  is  a  virtuous  man 
and  has  a  good  character.  Gov.  Edward  Everett  had  reigned  over  Massachu- 
setts for  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Marcus  Morton  was  chosen  governor  by  the 
people  there  last  autumn.  I  shall  be  sorry  for  several  good  pupils,  that  they 
will  take  leave  of  the  Asylum  for  home,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  next  April. 
The  cars,  drawn  by  the  locomotive  leave  the  depot  for  New  Haven,  near  the 
Asylum,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  running  on  the  rail-road  between  Hartford 
and  there,    I  have  lately  heard  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  run  over  by  the 
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cars  or  locomotive  in  New  York,  where  he  lived.  Last  Christmas  day  we 
adorned  the  flowers  on  the  wall,  and  we  were  delighted  to  see  them  look  beauti- 
fully. I  feel  desirous  to  see  my  friends,  but  lam  engaged  in  learning  my  studies. 
Next  May  the  trees  will  have  begun  to  bear  the  blossoms  before  the  apples  fall 
from  them  when  the  farmers  heap  up  them.  Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  break- 
fast, and  then  they  sew  the  vests,  coats  and  pantaloons,  in  the  basement  shop  of 
the  Asylum.  Mrs.  White  is  in  the  studying  room,  taking  care  of  the  girls  in 
the  evening.  Each  of  the  teachers  is  in  the  boys  room,  taking  care  of  the  boys 
who  attend  to  their  studies  every  evejiing.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  talk 
with  each  other.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  forenoon,  Mr.  Weld  has  lectured 
by  signs  on  grammar  to  them,  because  he  wishes  them  to  compose  themselves 
correctly.  1  shall  have  done  studying  my  new  books  when  I  go  home.  Last 
winter  the  incendiaries  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  they  were  destroyed;  they 
escaped  from  being  caught.  Every  day  the  pupils  are  diligent  in  their  studies, 
except  they  who  compose  the  slates  ;  the  next  morning,  their  teachers  correct 
them,  to  encourage  more  improvement.  On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Weld 
longly  explains  the  catechism  to  them  ;  they  attend  school.  On  Sunday  they 
attend  the  chapel  at  prayers ;  soon  after,  they  study  their  catechism  and  read 
the  bible  ably.  They  recite  it  to  theirj.eachers,  and  write  on  the  slates.  I  must 
be  diligent  in  studying  my  manuscript  book,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  cate- 
chism each  evening  and  morning.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  desire  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Mr.  Wilson  Whiton  is  a  very  industrious  teacher,  and 'he  instructs 
*  me  very  well.  1  think  affectionately  of  you  and  my  mother,  and  A.  and  I  givemy 
best  respects  to  them  very  much.  I  heard  the  steamboat  Lexington  happened 
to  be  on  fire  from  the  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  passengers  and  crewjumped  from 
her,  and  they  were  drowned  in  Long  Island  Sound,  except  four,  who  fled  from 
danger.  I  shall  have  gone  home  next  spring  to  call  on  my  friends,  before  they 
question  me  about  the  Asylum.  Last  October  you  paid  my  board  at  the  Asy- 
lum for  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
past  kindness,  to  send  me  to  come  here  to  obtain  an  education  which  is  valuable. 
1  shall  be  pleased  to  write  to  A.  soon.  From  your  sister, 

BY  A  GIRL  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
THREE  YEARS. 

A  DREAM. 

Tn  summer,  while  it  was  very  pleasant,  I  went  out  to  a  garden  one  afternoon, 
where  I  sat  in  an  arbor,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  and  cool  place.  While  I 
was  musing  on  the  grandeur  of  nature,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  a  man 
like  an  angel  came  to  me  and  talked  with  me.  Then  the  angel  bore  me  to  a 
mountain,  and  showed  me  a  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  valley,  where  there 
were  numei-ous  birds  that  sang  sweetly.  There  were  many  but  tamed  beasts, 
that  were  peaceable  and  domestic.  There  were  numerous  trees,  that  had  an 
abundance  of  green  and  beautiful  leaves,  that  appeared  delightfully.  There 
was  a  brook  that  moved  rapidly,  and  appeared  transparent  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Some  persons  who  were  walking  about,  looked  over  the  stream  with 
great  pleasure,  and  were  charmed  to  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  the  purling.  I  saw 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  in  the  valley.  I  asked  the  angel  what 
was  this  prospect.  The  angel  told  me  he  foresaw  that  Christ  would  extend 
light  to  all  mankind,  that  they  might  become  the  friends  of  God.  The  heathen 
would  leave  off  worshipping  idols,  and  then  turn  to  love  and  serve  him 
alone,  for  He  is  the  Divine  Being.  While  1  was  dreaming  and  admiring  the 
cool  and  beautiful  vale,  my  eyes  opened,  and  the  vision  suddenly  vanished  away. 
I  got  out  of  the  arbor  and  walked,  contemplating  how  I  had  dreamed  that  I  had 
the  visit  of  the  angel  while  I  was  sleeping  in  the  bower  of  the  garden. 

BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  TWENTY'  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 
THREE  YEARS. 

Hartford,  Thm-sday,  April  2d,  1810. 
In  Hartford,  a  man  lived  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  in  a  house  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  near  the  bridge.  By  drinking  rum,  brandy  and 
other  liquor,  he  had  often  been  intoxicated,  and  he  sometimes  quarreled  with 
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his  wife.  A  few  days  ago,  they  quarreled  to  possess  the  furniture  of  the  house, 
and  they  said  thattliey  would  be  parted  soon.  She  thought  to  go  to  Springfield, 
but  soon  he  threw  her  down  on  the  floor,  and  smote  her  with  a  club,  and  she 
died.  Then  he  cut  her  throat.  The  three  children  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
ran  away  to  their  friends.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  but  he  wished 
to  be  saved  from  this  event,  and  he  wished  to  kill  himself  He  twice  plunged 
into  the  water  for  escaping,  but  soon  a  few  men  caught  him,  and  put  him  into  a 
jail.  He  will  be  condemned  soon.  Perhaps  he  will  be  hanged,  or  he  will  work 
very  hard  in  a  prison  until  his  death.  There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States 
that  can  pardon  him,  but  Jesus  only  can  forgive  him,  if  he  prays  to  him,  and  be- 
comes an  honest  man.  It  is  lamentable  to  hear  of  this  event.  We  must  not 
imitate  him,  nor  do  anything  criminal.  God  always  pities  mankind,  and  gives 
many  good  things  to  them  in  the  world,  and  he  waits  long  for  them  to  repent 
and  confess  their  sins  to  him.  But  if  any  person  remains  in  the  commission 
of  crime  till  he  dies,  then  he  can  never  be  pardoned,  but  he  will  be  punished 
severely.  The  clergymen  preach  to  all  the  people  in  the  churches,  about  the 
salvation  of  Christ,  on  every  Sabbath,  and  we  must  go  to  hear  them. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION FOUR  YEARS. 

CHARITY. 

Charity  signifies  love  and  benevolence.  It  is  in  both  the  mind  and  heart,  or 
in  the  soul,  that  it  may  prevent  persons  from  committing  sin  against  God.  It 
does  not  like  to  sin.  If  we  cherish  charity  in  our  feelings  by  our  own  power 
and  not  by  the  divine  assistance,  it  will  truly  not  grow  more  and  more  good ; 
for  we  are  weak  and  imperfect  sinners.  Charity  or  love  is  so  cultivated  in  our 
feelings,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  that  we  may  do  good  to  those  who  are  in 
our  neighborhood,  to  our  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintance;  and  to  all  hu- 
man beings  in  ihis  world.  It  always  tells  us  to  drive  our  bad  passions  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  animates  us  to  do  well,  justly,  honestly,  gently,  and  affably. 
It  does  not  endeavor  to  urge  us  to  do  evil  to  those  who  treat  us  roughly,  but 
always  incites  us  to  forgive  all  who  are  very  unkind  to  us,  and  to  have  anxiety 
for  their  welfare.  It  makes  us  respect  those  who  are  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
them.  We  are  excited  by  charity  to  deal  with  others  justly  and  rightly.  Chil- 
dren are  brought  up  well  by  charity,  which  teaches  their  parents  to  do  good  to 
them.  It  incites  children  to  love  and  honour  their  parents,  and  obey  their  reas- 
onable wishes.  It  prompts  many  principal  officers  to  act  with  justice,  mild- 
ness, and  impartiality  ;  and  the  people  of  nations  to  be  the  adherents  of  their 
respective  governments.  Therefore,  I  believe  doubtless  that  charity  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  happiness  which  all  the  angels  have  in  heaven  ;  because  the  bible 
says  that  charity  is  the  greatest  of  three  principles,  that  is,  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity. But  each  of  us  first  must  have  faith  and  then  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  charity  in  our  hearts  until  our  death.  When  our  lives  are  extin- 
guished, we  shall  have  no  faith,  nor  hope,  but  only  bear  charity  towards  the 
angels,  and  towards  all  holy  beings  as  they  will  do  to  us.  Do  you  wish  to  enter 
heaven,  to  be  very  much  happier  with  angels  and  holy  beings,  than  to  live  com- 
fortably in  this  sinful  world,  when  you  die  7  1  know  that  you  answer,  yes. 
It  is  best  for  you  to  repent  of  all  your  sins  ;  to  forsake  them ;  to  ask  of  God  the 
forgiveness  of  them  through  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ;  to  love  God  con- 
tinually; to  obey  his  holy  commandments  ;  and  have  strong  faith  in  Christ, 
under  all  tribulations.  If  so,  you  will  surely  be  saved  and  live  in  heaven,  with 
the  angels,  praising  all  the  attributes  of  the  Most  Holy  God  forever. 

1  think  that  in  the  greater  part  of  this  world,  the  heathen  have  no  charity  in 
their  emotions :  because  they  have  no  bibles  :  besides  they  do  not  know  the  way 
of  salvation.  This  leads  me  to  desire  that  a  great  many  American  missiona- 
ries might  be  sent  to  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  bring  the  ignorant 
from  darkness  to  light,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  charity  in 
their  feelings,  enjoins  the  heathen  to  do  right,  "love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God." 
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BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  IN- 
STRUCTION FOUR  AND  A  HALF  YEARS. 

Hartford,  April  15th,  1840. 

My  dear  sister, 

I  will  write  concerning  what  would  take  place  if  I  were  at  home 
at  the  present  time.  When  we  are  entering  the  garden  gate,  from  which  the 
main  walk  is  directly  towards  the  summer  house,  we  see  the  borders  of  the  main 
walk  furnished  with  frames  to  which  the  branches  of  the  grape  vines  are  beau- 
tifully tied  and  dressed.  This  walk  is  crossed  by  four  others,  at  proportionate 
distances,  and  while  we  walk  along  them,  if  it  is  spring,  we  shall  see  many 
kinds  of  flowers  on  their  borders.  Their  beauty,  loveliness,  and  sweetness  per- 
fuming through  the  garden,  may  excite  our  admiration.  On  account  of  their 
beauties,  I  think,  they  have  noble  names  very  desirable  for  my  studying.  That 
house  at  the  head  of  the  main  walk,  richly  covered  with  some  kinds  of  vines, 
bearing  flowers  which  would  enliven  us  with  its  verdure  and  pleasantness, 
may  be  considered  as  our  only  goodly  reading  house  in  the  warm  weather,  as 
we  have  time  to  attend  to  it.  When  we  have  walked  about  in  the  garden  enough, 
we  will  go  to  the  vineyard,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  left  home.  Before  we 
get  there,  we  will  stop  a  little  while,  and  look  at  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
planted  in  regular  rows  and  displaying  noble  appearances  ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  south-east,  we  shall  observe  another  orchard  of  the  same  kind,  connected 
with  this,  containing  fruit  trees  of  great  size,  which  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
planted a  century  ago.  Their  growth  may  surpass  my  expectation,  as  I  have 
been  absent  for  some  years.  When  I  am  satisfied  with  observing  them,  we  will 
go  on  to  the  vineyard  about  which  you  have  written  to  me,  with  respect  to  its 
enlargement,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  no  frames  like  those  in  the  gar- 
den, as  I  recollect,  but  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  near  the  vines  that  are  lied 
to  them,  and  their  branches  cut  off  short,  that  they  may  not  break  when  laden 
with  grapes.  The  posts  are  standing  right  up  in  regular  rows,  intersecting 
each  other,  exactly  like  the  lines  on  a  chess  board.  If  it  is  summer,  they  will 
display  a  singular  appearance,  while  we  look  over  the  vineyard,  and  through 
the  intervals  of  the  same  breadth.  After  having  walked  about  here,  we  will 
go  to  the  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  if  nobody  calls,  I  would 
ramble  about  the  plantation  to  see  if  it  is  the  same  as  before,  or  if  any  places  on 
it  have  changed  since  1  have  been  there.  If  it  is  spring,  the  forests  are  beauti- 
fied with  dagger  flou'ers  and  many  others,  and  when  I  proceed,  either  along  the 
road  or  path  ttn-ough  them,  I  shall  see  these  flowers  every  moment,  everywhere 
interspersed  about  the  woods.  On  the  plantation,  perhaps  I  shall  find  that  some 
of  the  fences  are  renewed  or  removed,  and  that  new  grounds  have  been  made 
out.  And  when  1  am  satisfied  with  my  ramble  along  the  river,  I  shall  go 
through  the  fields,  then  through  the  woods,  and  continue  till  I  reach  an  old  field 
full  of  small  and  high  pine  trees,  beneath  which  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the 
scene.  Thence  I  shall  go  home.  It  will  be  a  delightful  recreation  to  visit  our 
friends,  and  see  such  changes  in  our  way,  that  must  succeed  my  original  mem- 
ory. This  account  may  be  very  imperfectly  composed,  therefore,  I  must  stop 
and  take  this  place  for  the  last  subject.  If  you  were  here,  you  would  see  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  immense,  horizontal  ring,  and  the  view  around  is 
very  extensive,  perhaps  surpassing  that  of  any  place  in  this  country.  Most  of 
the  fields  have  become  pastures.  In  the  summer,  the  prospect  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  weather  delightful.  Evergreens,  the  green  leaves,  and  some  flowers, 
are  the  beauties  of  the  woods.  No  part  of  this  place  has  ever  been  extremely 
full  of  flowers,  as  at  the  South,  to  which  no  city  whatever  in  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  its  glory.  This  Institution  shall  be  remembered  as  the  original 
establishment  in  our  country;  where  I  am  enabled  to  enjoy  myself  in  reading 
and  conversing  with  any  body.  To  my  teachers  and  benefactors  are  my  sin- 
cere thanks  given  for  their  efforts  in  instructing  me.  To  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  are  my  best  obligations  due  for  their  benevolence  and  liberality  in  be- 
stowing on  me,  and  every  one  whom  they  have  sent  here,  the  means  by  Vv^hich 
we  are  enabled  to  get  knowledge,  a  most  important  thing  to  be  had.  Especially,- 
1  should  be  thankful  to  God  for  sending  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  to 
suffer  the  curse  in  our  stead,  and  also  for  his  kindness,  preservation,  providence 
and  mercy.  Why  is  it  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  no  education,  but 
have  activity,  and  are  earnestly  recommended  to  attend  school,  I'emain  in  their 
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unhappy  condition,  secluded  from  expressing  their  ideas,  and  ignorant  of  the 
world,  religion,  and  futurity  1  They  may  get  so  old  that  no  admission  into 
the  Institution  can  be  given.    Your  affectionate  brother. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SIX  YEARS. 

ON  MY  BEING. 

I  am  a  human  being;  that  is,  I  am  a  man,  a  being  that  is  composed  of  a  body, 
a  mind  and  a  heart.  My  body  is  visible,  but  my  mind  and  heart  are  invisible, 
because  they  ai-e  inside  of  my  body,  and  are  immaterial.  My  soul  is  the  mas- 
ter of  my  body  ;  that  is,  my  body  obeys  my  soul,  grows,  walks,  runs, 
breathes,  sees,  sleeps,  rises,  eats,  drinks;  my  mind  thinks,  judges,  reasons, 
knows,  remembers,  believes,  disbelieves,  and  my  heart  wills,  or  wills  not, 
wishes  or  wishes  not,  loves  or  hates,  fears  or  dares,  rejoices  or  grieves,  likes 
or  dislikes.  Those  who  hear  and  speak,  have  five  senses  ;  viz.,  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  feeling.  It  is  very  fortunate  and  advantageous  for  them 
to  possess  these  senses ;  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  I  wish  I  had;  however,  I  must  be  contented  with  my  lot, 
according  to  the  will  of  God;  and  I  seldom  regret  that  I  cannot  hear,  nor 
speak  with  my  fellow  beings,  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  my  tongue,  lips,  and 
breath,  in  giving  utterance  to  words,  and  that  1  cannot  be  enchanted  with  the 
harmony  of  music,  and  the  sweet  and  charming  song  of  the  birds.  By  my^ 
eyes,  I  can  see  my  parents,  or  my  brothers^and  sisters,  and  friends,  and  distin- 
guish colors,  and  admire  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vast 
and  spotless  sky,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserve  myself  from  dangers. 
If  I  was  without  sight,  I  should  be  wretched,  and  could  not  see  my  friends  and 
relatives,  nor  all  the  pleasant  objects  on  the  earth,  nor  avoid  dangers  around  me. 
By  my  smell  and  taste,  I  can  know  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  my 
nose  and  palate,  but  without  smell  and  taste,  I  could  not  distinguish  good  from 
bad  food,  nor  smell  the  vernal  flowers,  nor  many  other  things  which  perfume 
the  air  with  delight.  By  my  feeling,  1  can  distinguish  cold  and  warm,  soft  and 
hard,  smooth  and  rough,  wet  and  dry,  and  many  things  which  ai-e  hurtful.  If  I 
had  no  feeling,  I  should  lose  all  palpable  things,  and  could  not  keep  my  body 
from  injury  and  dangers.  Therefore,  I  must  sincerely  be  very  grateful  and 
thankful  to  my  Almighty  Maker  for  having  endued  me  with  intellectual  fac- 
ulties and  sensations,  and  for  having  conducted  me  to  the  American  Asylum, 
where  I  learn  to  write,  read,  and  to  get  the  knowledge  of  religion,  I  can 
understand  all  that  I  read,  and  also  understand  what  others  say  by  writing, 
as  well  as  those  who  hear  and  speak.  I  can  form  ideas  of  the  magnificence  of 
heaven,  a  place  of  everlasting  rest  and  happiness  beyond  the  mortal  scenes, 
where  God,  being  clothed  with  immortal  glory,  has  with  him  Jesus  Christ, 
the  angels  and  the  saints.  I  do  not  know  how  to  sing  and  praise  God,  but  if 
I  am  a  true  follower  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  he  will  take  me  into  heaven, 
at  the  expiration  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation,  and  enjoy  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  sound,  and  the  bliss  of  the  other  world. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SIX  YEARS. 

Hartford,  April  the  10th,  1840. 

My  dear  father, 

As  your  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  last  month,  was  duly  received, 
I  feel  much  interested  in  learning  from  it  that  you  had  safely  arrived  at  Provi- 
dence, from  Savannah,  in  good  health,  afler  a  passage  of  ten  days,  and  that 
the  health  of  my  mother  was  better  than  it  was  before.  You  had  not  returned 
an  answer  to  the  several  letters  which  I  had  forwarded  to  you  since  my  return 
to  Hartford,  and  of  course  I  was  sometimes  anxious  lest  something  unpleasant 
had  occurred  at  home ;  but  I  am  very  happy  to  see  your  silence  is  owing  to 
your  absence.  Your  last  letter  gave  me  a  statement  that  you  had  been  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  where  you  remained  three  months.  How  did  you  like  the 
city  of  Savannah"?    Have  you  an  inclination  to  live  there,  rather  than  in 
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Rhode  Island  1  While  in  Savannah  did  you  not  find  yourself  warm  during  the 
last  winter'?  When  you  worked  there,  did  you  hear  daily  news  about  the 
Florida  war  1  Be  so  kind  as  to  answer  all  these  questions.  Some  pupils  from 
Georgia  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Asylum,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
soon  to  take  a  final  departure  from  it  for  their  State.  I  believe  you  have  learned 
from  a  newspaper,  that  my  uncle  Benjamin  perished,  together  with  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated  Lexington,  on  the  Sound.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January  last.  Many  merchants  of  New 
England,  when  they  left  New  York  on  board  of  her,  were  on  their  way  home 
with  full  expectation  of  meeting  and  embracing  their  wives  and  children,  and 
other  merchants  from  the  South,  were  pursuing  their  business,  in  the  eager  chase 
of  wealth.  But  they  were  all  disappointed  and  burnt  to  death,  except  four 
who  saved  themselves.  How  miraculously  they  preserved  their  lives,  in  the 
severely  cold  night,  in  remaining  on  the  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  waves  were 
rough  !  Vacation  will  take  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  present  month, 
and  school  will  be  closed,  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  the  time  of 
my  leaving  this  Institution,  where  I  have  remained  six  years,  will  be  at  that 
time,  and  1  shall  never  return  to  resume  my  studies.  If  you  know  it,  will  you 
please  to  tell  me  whether  I  may  go  home  either  by  a  stage  or  in  a  steamboat  by 
the  way  of  New  York  7  I  will  do  just  as  you  please.  1  have  nothing  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  communicate.  My  sisters  and  myself  are  quite  well,  and  give 
our  love  and  regards  to  our  dear  friends,  and  S.  presents  her  love  to  her  little 
brother  B.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  convenient  time  to  write  me  another  letter. 
I  am,  my  dear  father,  your  affectionate  son. 


BY   A  YOUNG   MAN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OLD,  UNDER  INSTRUC- 
TION SEVEN  YEARS. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  BEASTS  AND  MEN. 

.The  beasts  which  we  often  see,  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  it  is  wonderful  that  we  care  but  little  about  the  qualities  of  these 
creatures;  but  if  we  consider  them  with  attention,  the  wonderful  construction 
of  their  bodies  fills  our  minds  with  much  admiration,  and  suggests  to  us  ideas 
of  the  skilful  works  of  the  Almighty  Being  who  has  made  these  useful  crea- 
tures whose  labor  and  service  are  important  for  us,  and  whose  flesh  and  other 
substances  are  the  chief  support  of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  The  beasts  pos- 
sess advantages  that  we  do  not.  It  is  daily  proved  that  the  domestic  beasts  have 
strength  to  draw  carriages  and  sleighs,  to  carry  and  bring  passengers  and  heavy 
burdens  from  place  to  place,  or  over  mountainous  countries,  or  across  deserts, 
and  thus  they  surpass  us  in  strength.  The  instinct  of  beasts  is  wonderful; 
they  have  greater  agility,  quicker  hearing,  acuter  sight,  and  more  delicate  smell 
than  we.  Some  of  them  can  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  when  they  are 
sleeping  the  least  noise  awakes  them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Besides, 
although  they  have  no  shelter  when  it  rains,  and  even  when  it  is  cold,  yet  they 
are  not  subject  to  all  the  diseases  which  often  afflict  us.  Most  of  them  can  walk 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  then  they  seek  such  vegetables  and  the  flesh  of 
other  animals  and  other  things  as  are  eatable.  We  sometimes  wish  that  we 
had  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the  swiftness  of  the  hound,  the  piercing  sight  of  the 
cat  and  the  delicate  smell  of  the  hyena;  but  all  this  is  foolish  and  useless;  for 
we  know  that  we  cannot  be  changed  into  beasts.  We  have  other  advantages 
that  no  beast  has  ;  that  is,  we  have  a  reasonable  and  immortal  soul ;  we  can  de- 
fend ourselves  from  dangers  by  our  understanding;  we  can  keep  our  bodies  clean, 
and  in  case  of  diseases,  we  can  by  our  intellectual  faculties,  prepare  medicine  to 
curet  hem  ;  the  world  is  full  of  earthly  goods,  which  we  can  find,  to  afl'ord  us 
convenience  ;  we  are  endowed  with  many  branches  of  science,  namely,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  &c. ;  and  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  unfortunate  can  be  admitted  into  hospitals  and  asylums. 

Let  us  meditate  on  our  Heavenly  Father  with  admiration,  for  he  has  given  us 
intellectual  faculties,  of  which  all  the  beasts  are  destitute  for  want  of  reasoning 
owers.    When  wedie,  if  good,  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  our  happiness  will 
e  eternal,  and  our  knowledge  will  be  endless,  and  we  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
earthly  troubles  to  which  we  are  subject  in  the  present  world  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  wicked,  we  shall  go  into  the  pit  of  everlasting  punishment. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals  ;  fuel,  can. 
dies,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars, 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc- 
tion from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

v.  Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
THIRTY  years  of  age  ;  of  good  natural  intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a  pen  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immorahties  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory  certificate  of  such  quahfica- 
tions  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, South  CaroHna  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
in  Connecticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  appUcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  "Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  con- 
tinue, each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a 
pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  cl^hing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  hst  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT 

HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

The  Directors  respectfully  present  their  twenty-fifth  Annual  Report : 

Another  year  of  prosperity  is  now  closed,  and  we  have 
renewed  occasion  for  gratitude  to  the  Almighty.  The  hst 
of  the  early  benefactors  and  officers  of  the  Asylum,  which 
appears  in  all  our  annual  reports,  has  suffered  no  diminution. 
Good  order  in  our  internal  concerns,  and  the  cheerful  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  employed  in  our  affairs,  to  their 
respective  duties,  has  been  apparent.  Desirable  improve- 
ments and  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  upon  our  build- 
ings, involving  a  large  expenditure,  but  greatly  promoting 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  institution,  while  steady 
advancement,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  intellectual,  moral, 
mechanical  and  other  useful  knowledge,  has  produced  much 
happiness  within  our  walls.  Increasing  experience  suggests 
from  time  to  time,  some  modification  of  our  methods  of 
instruction  and  management,  but  the  general  principles  of 
both  remain  unchanged  and  still  commend  themselves  to  our 
approbation. 
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The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  within  the  year, 
is  145;  namely,  21  from  Maine;  13  from  New  Hampshire; 
24  from  Vermont ;  38  from  Massachusetts ;  22  from  Con- 
necticut ;  2  from  New  York ;  1  from  Virginia  ;  2  from 
North  Carolina;  3 from  South  Carolina;  14  from  Georgia; 
1  from  Louisiana,  and  4  from  the  British  Provinces.  Of 
these,  IG  have  been  with  us  as  paying  pupils,  127  as  bene- 
ficiaries of  Legislatures  and  other  public  bodies,  and  2 
have  derived  their  support  entirely  from  the  Asylum.  Nine 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  Georgia  completed  the  course  assigned 
them  and  returned  home  in  September  last  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  liberality  of  that  State  towards  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  believed  to  be  in  no  degree  diminished,  their  places 
have  yet  not  been  filled.  This  may  be  done,  however,  during 
the  present  season. 

We  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  propose 
sending  pupils  to  the  Asylum,  to  the  change  recently  made 
in  our  vacations.  The  Spring  vacation  will  commence,  as 
heretofore,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continue  two 
weeks ;  that  of  the  Summer  will  commence  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  August  and  continue  six  weeks.  New  pupils  will 
be  received,  as  usual,  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  vacation,  and 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  expected  that  all  who  visit  their  homes 
will  do  so  during  the  long  vacation  of  the  Summer. 

In  our  twenty-first  report  (for  1837)  the  case  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  young  woman,  Julia  Brace,  who  has  been 
for  about  sixteen  years,  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum,  was  stated 
at  considerable  length,  and  an  intimation  given,  that  any  in- 
teresting change  in  her  circumstances  might  be  noticed  in 
future  reports.  Nothing  of  particular  interest  has  occurred 
since  that  time  in  regard  to  her  mental  habits,  or  her  general 
condition.    But  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  during  her  res- 
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idence  here,  great  accessions  have  been  made  to  her  happi- 
ness, and  in  some  important  respects,  to  her  knowledge, 
through  our  instrumentahty.  Her  forlorn  condition  became 
known,  some  years  since,  to  a  benevolent  lady  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  late  Mrs.  Martha  Johonnot  of  Salem,  who  provided 
in  her  will,  that  within  a  specified  time  after  her  own  decease, 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars  should  become  available 
for  Julia's  support.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Johonnot  took  place 
during  the  last  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  her  executors 
are  making  arrangements  to  carry  her  benevolent  intentions 
into  effect.  This  provision  will  probably  be  ample  for  Juha's 
support,  of  which  the  Asylum  will  of  course  be  relieved  ;  yet, 
unless  unforseen  causes  should  render  a  change  of  residence 
necessary,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  still  remain  an  inmate 
of  the  Asylum,  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  one  of  its  offi- 
cers. 

The  health  of  our  pupils  has  continued  remarkably  good 
through  the  year.  Every  case  of  sickness,  except  one,  has 
readily  yielded  to  judicious  treatment,  and  few  have  occurred 
requiring  the  attendance  of  a  physician.  The  excepted  case 
was  one  of  dysentery,  and  the  subject  of  it  an  interesting 
young  woman  from  the  state  of  Maine.  This  case  furnishes 
an  instructive  comment  upon  the  value  of  that  education 
which  is  here  imparted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  During  the 
whole  of  her  illness  she  was  patient  and  submissive,  i  She 
evinced  no  alarm  in  view  of  the  progress  of  her  disease  and 
her  evident  danger.  She  was  grateful  for  the  sympathy  and 
kind  attentions  she  received,  w^as  reasonable  in  all  her 
requests,  expressed  no  anxiety  to  recover  and  none  from  the 
fact  that  her  distant  parents  and  friends  could  not  visit  her. 
She  seemed  on  the  contrary  willingly  to  commit  herself  into 
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the  hands  of  her  Creator,  in  the  spirit  of  penitence,  of 
Christian  confidence,  of  resignation  and  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Three  years  and  three  months  before,  this  young  person  was 
in  utter  ignorance  of  all  religious  truth. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  insti* 
tution,  noticing  the  various  minute  details  of  its  history,  it 
would  seem  that  a  long  time  must  have  passed  since  its 
establishment.  But  when  we  think  of  isolated  facts  in  its 
early  course,  and  then  remember  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  gone  by  since  their  occurrence,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  time  is  hastening  us  on  to  the  close  of  all 
our  agencies,  and  to  the  final  account  of  our  stewardship 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  existence  of  our  institution  and 
the  results  that  have  followed  its  operations  from  year  to 
year,  have  been  detailed  in  the  annual  reports  with  perhaps 
sufficient  minuteness.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  of  both,  that 
they  have  an  intimate  connection  with  all  that  has  been  done 
in  our  land,  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Other  institu- 
tions have  arisen  and  entered  with  us  into  the  common  field 
of  usefulness.  Many  hundreds  of  the  unfortunate  have  been 
relieved,  reclaimed,  educated  and  prepared  in  various  de- 
grees, for  usefulness  and  happiness,  as  the  light  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  divine  truth  has  been  poured  into  their 
minds.  The  national  and  many  of  the  state  legislatures  have 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  suffering  mute,  with  a  liberal- 
ity worthy  of  Christian  rulers  ;  and  now,  few,  comparatively, 
of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  need  remain 
in  darkness.  Even  in  the  more  remote  and  thinly  peopled 
parts  of  this  extended  country,  perseverance  may  generally 
secure  the  blessings  of  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
some  one  of  our  institutions  ;  and  from  the  provinces  and 
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dependencies  of  other  nations,  one  and  another  is  arriving 
from  time  to  time,  to  share  equally  with  the  children  of  our 
own  people,  in  the  privileges  of  instruction. 

The  experience  of  another  year  in  the  management  of  the 
Asylum,  only  adds  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  Directors,  in 
view  of  the  benefits  it  is  permitted  to  confer.  It  exists  to  do 
good.  And  in  estimating  what  it  really  accomplishes,  we 
may  consider,  not  merely  the  good  experienced  by  those  who 
have  been,  or  are,  its  actual  pupils,  but  that  which  their  pa- 
rents and  many  friends  derive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  its 
agency ;  the  communities,  also,  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  and  in  no  unimportant  sense,  our  country  and  the 
world.  For  it  will  hardly  be  controverted,  that  the  agent  or 
instrument,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  serves  to  dissipate 
even  a  small  part  of  the  mental  and  moral  darkness  that 
overspreads  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  and  to 
put  in  its  place  the  light  of  knowledge  and  religion,  confers  a 
blessing  upon  man.  The  tendency  of  this  influence  is  good, 
and  in  itself,  if  unperverted,  it  is  only  good.  Less  evil  exists 
in  the  world  on  its  account,  and  less  therefore,  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  depravity  and  ignorance  which  rests  upon 
our  fallen  race,  remains  to  be  removed. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  involved  from  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  have  often 
been  illustrated  in  our  reports  and  need  not  now  be  enlarged 
upon.  There  is  a  single  idea  however  which  perhaps  deserves 
attention.  It  is,  that  they  are  not  guiltless  beings,  notwith- 
standing the  darkness  of  their  uneducated  state  ;  though  they 
are  unquestionably  much  less  blame-worthy,  than  perhaps 
any  other  class  of  mankind.  There  is  something  in  truth,  for 
example,  which  so  readily  commends  itself  to  the  mind,  that 
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even  the  untaught  deaf  and  dumb  can  see  it,  and  such  seems 

to  be  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  thev,  hke  others 

*'  » 

acknowledge  their  obhgation  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and  con- 
demn themselves  for  rejecting  it.  So  the  other  virtues  com- 
mend themselves  to  their  approbation,  although  they  see  them 
but  imperfectly  in  their  unenlightened  state,  and  are  cut  off 
altogether  from  that  tradition  which  is  an  important  source  of 
knowledge  to  the  heathen  world.  When  they  come  to  have 
these  virtues  presented  before  them  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
they  never  fail  to  acknowledge  their  excellence,  to  regret 
their  own  previous  comparative  ignorance,  and  to  consider 
the  opposition  they  have  felt  and  exercised  to  them  as  ill-de- 
serving. Goodness  in  general,  even  as  they  can  perceive  it, 
is  so  right,  so  reasonable,  so  attractive,  so  holy,  that  opposi- 
tion to  it  is  evidently  deserving  of  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment. The  whole  subject  of  morals  is  in  many  cases  one  of 
deep  interest  from  a  very  early  day  of  their  residence  with 
us,  and  in  a  few  cases,  curiosity  and  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  reasons  of  our  worship  and  to  understand  the  object  of 
it,  have  been  their  principal  inducements  for  leaving  their 
homes.  Something  on  these  subjects  they  have  learned,  per- 
haps, from  some  educated  deaf  and  dumb  relative,  or  other 
friend,  and  hence  persons  of  mature  age,  have  applied  for  ad- 
mission as  pupils  and  supported  themselves  by  the  avails  of 
their  own  previous  labor.  The  case  of  a  person  who  has  re- 
ceived an  education  at  this,  or  any  other  of  our  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  becoming  an  unbeliever  in  the 
Christian  religion,  is  probably  unknown — indeed  we  have  nev- 
er heard  of  such  a  person  any  where.  Those  who  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  and  who  have  minds  capa- 
pable  of  comprehending  any  abstract  truth,  are  capable  of 
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understanding  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  of  deriving  the  same  consolations  from 
them,  which  others  may  enjoy. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  when  ordinarily  successful  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  course  of  education,  are  introduced  early 
and  rapidly  to  a  scene  of  wonders  of  which  before  they  had 
not  the  slightest  conception.  They  learn  that  the  world  is 
large.  Their  previous  world  was  limited,  perhaps,  to  the 
township  of  their  birth.  But  now,  after  a  few  months  are 
past,  they  can  learn  of  rivers  four  thousand  miles  long,  of 
mountains  four  or  five  miles  in  height,  of  oceans  unfathoma- 
ble and  many  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  of  vast  islands  and 
seas  and  lakes,  of  countries,  empires  and  kingdoms,  of  cities 
and  towns  innumerable,  and  of  the  forests  and  deserts  and 
plains  with  which  the  earth  is  covered.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
other  subjects  connected  with  these,  such  as  the  productions 
of  the  globe,  its  inhabitants  and  their  works,  all  which  furnish 
materials  for  thought,  and  tend  to  expand  the  mind,  they  also 
hear  and  learn  and  wonder.  When  they  are  able  to  consider 
with  some  imperfect  comprehension,  the  size,  the  solidity,  the 
weight  of  the  ponderous  mass  of  our  globe,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system  ;  when  they  are 
satisfied  for  instance,  that  the  planet  Jupiter  is  large  enough 
to  make  fifteen  hundred  globes  equal  in  size  to  ours,  and  the 
sun  a  million,  their  wonder  often  amounts  to  amazement,  and 
they  must  rest — that  they  may  not  be  overcome  with  the  vast- 
ness  and  granduer  of  such  new  ideas.  When  the  subject  is 
resumed  and  they  learn  that  each  fixed  star  above  them  is  a 
sun,  perhaps  with  its  system  of  dependent  bodies,  like  our 
own,  and  that  every  one  of  these  vast  and  distant  spheres 
may  be  the  abode  of  beings  and  things,  as  various  and  com- 
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plicated  as  those  pertaining  to  the  earth— that  all  these  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  beings  are  the  creatures  of  God,  sus- 
tained every  moment  by  His  power,  and  depending  on  His 
will,  when  they  learn  why  He  created  them,  and,  so  far  as 
the  bible  reveals  it,  what  is  to  be  their  destiny,  when  they 
perceive  that  He  who  made,  sustains  and  controls  all  beings 
and  things,  must  be  infinitely  greater  than  all  He  has  made — 
when  they  learn  especially  the  other  attributes  of  His  glorious 
character,  that  He  is  just  and  merciful,  that  He  is  holy  and  good, 
that  He  is  the  most  benevolent  father  as  well  as  the  supreme 
ruler  of  mankind,  then  indeed,  they  not  only  wonder,  but 
adore !  The  other  great  truths  of  Christianity  produce  a 
marked  and  very  salutary  effect  upon  their  minds,  and  so  far 
as  the  evidence  of  a  truly  virtuous  life  can  give  it,  we  have  in 
many  cases  the  assurance,  that  they  add  their  silent  song  of 
adoration  and  praise,  of  love  and  worship,  of  confidence  and 
joy,  to  that  which  ascends  continually  and  with  acceptance, 
before  the  throne  of  heaven. 

Let  it  not  however,  be  supposed  that  the  great  labor  of 
instruction  consists  in  storing  the  minds  of  our  pupils  with 
grand  ideas,  or  even  with  religious  ones,  though  both  receive 
in  their  place  the  requisite  attention.  The  great  labor  of  the 
school-room  is  to  teach  and  to  learn  written  language ;  so 
that,  if  possible,  all  who  are  taught  may  enjoy  the  free  use  of 
that  invaluable  means  of  happiness,  and  may  understand,  in 
connexion  with  it,  the  various  common  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. By  it  they  may  hold  converse  with  the  living  and  the 
dead,  may  transact  business  with  their  fellow  men,  and  may 
have  access  to  almost  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness which  are  open  to  the  most  gifted  and  privileged  of  the 
race.  Many  have  already  gone  out  from  us,  who,  in  the  va- 
rious common  pursuits  of  life,  are  enjoying  these  blessings. 


And  while  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events  shall  continue  to 
raise  up  others  who  need  such  aid  as  the  Asylum  can  bestow, 
so  long  we  trust  it  will  exist  and  be  active  in  His  service. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerh 

Hartford,  May  15th,  1841. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  15th 
OF  MAY,   1841  ;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Allen,  Delia  A. 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Mary  M. 
Averill,  William  H. 
Avery,  Hannah  A. 
Badger,  Mary  E. 
Barber,  Lorin 
Barnes,  Mary 
Bartlett,  Sarah  E. 
Beall,  Louisa 
Beall,  Washington 
Beckley,  Julius 
Berton,  Emma  Ann 
Birdsong,  Thomas  H. 
Blizzard,  Dorsey  D. 
Blizzard,  Halsted 
Blizzard,  Penny 
Blizzard,  Sarah 
Bogan,  Rosanna 
Brace,  Julia  (d.  d,  &  blind) 
Brackett,  Joshua 
Briggs,  Sarah  J. 
Brightman,  Job  A, 
Chandler,  George  H. 
Clark,  Avery  L. 
Cleaves,  Daniel 
Clement,  Emily  Ann 
Closson,  Harriet  T. 
Closson,  Jeremiah 
Coffin,  Sally  C. 
Cooper,  Julia  A.  C. 
Cotton,  John  R. 
Cummings,  George  W. 
Curtis,  E.  Washington 
Darling,  Ann  J, 
Davis,  George  W. 
Davis,  Hiram 
Deberry,  Edmund  jr. 
Denison,  Alpa  M. 
Denison,  Gratia 
Dennis,  Phebe 
Doring,  Edward 
Edgerly,  Josiah 
Edson,  Prudence  A.  J. 


June 
May 


Ap'l 

May 

July 

Aug. 

May 

June, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July, 

Ap'l 

July 

May 

June 

May 


Oct. 

May 

July 
May 


lft39|Westfield.  Mass. 
1840iEast  Windsor,  Conn. 
1810  " 

1837|Branford,  Conn. 
l836;Salina,  N.  Y. 
1837jCharlestown,  Mass. 
1840[Hartford,  Conn. 
18381  Mendon,  Mass. 
1840iLyndeborough,  N.  H. 
1837lNewton  Co.,  Ga. 
1835 

1838  Barre,  Vt. 
183y;Frcderickton,  N.  B. 
1835  Upson  Co.,  Ga. 
1837iBaldwin  Co.,  Ga. 
18371  " 

1S3GI     "  " 
18371     "  " 
1839'jasper  Co.,  " 
18-25' Hartford,  Conn. 
1840  Hermon,  Me. 

1839  Brandon,  Vt. 

1840  South  Westport,  Mass 
1838' Montague,  Mass. 
183GlMiddleborough,  Mass. 

1838  Saco.  Me. 
1838lChelsea,  Vt. 
1839; Lyme,  Conn. 
18401  " 

1839  Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 
1835  North  Haven,  Conn. 
1837  Salina,  N.  Y. 

1837  Antrim.  N.  H. 

1840  Leeds,  Me. 
1840  Woodstock,  Vt. 
1840  Milton,  Mass. 


1839 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1836 
1836 
1839 
1838 


Bennington,  Vt. 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C. 
Washington,  Vt. 


Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Greenland,  N. 
Hartford,  Vt. 


H. 
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Names. 


Admission. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 
Edwards,  Joseplius  B. 
Esty,  Caroline  E.  A.  F. 
Everton,  Amos  H. 
Foster,  Sarah  W. 
Foster,  Sophia  A. 
Fraser,  William 
Fuller,  Rodney 
Garland,  Ephraim 
Gates,  Artemas 
Gerrard,  George  A. 
Gordon,  Mary^H. 
Grant,  Hiram  jr. 
Greenwood,  Sarah  J. 
Griswold,  Ralph 
Gurtridge,  Emeline 
Hastings,  Daniel 
Hawes,  Elizabeth 
Holmes,  Andrew  F. 
Hooper,  Jane 
Houghton,  Alexander 
James,  William  H. 
Jenckes,  Ruth  A  M. 
Jocelyn,  Jonathan  jr. 
Johnson,  Benjamin  A. 
Jones,  Robert  P. 
Joy,  Nancy  E. 
Kendall,  Polly 
Kendall,  Sarah 
Kendall,  Sophia 
Kenny,  Henry 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Ladd,  Celia  M. 
Langevin,  Charles  F. 
Lord,  Mary  J. 
Lovejoy,  Orrin 
Lyman,  Ellen  D.  S. 
Mc'Cluer,  Rebecca 
Macomber,  Olive 
Maner,  George  R. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Martin,  Ellen  G. 
Meacham,  James  S. 
Meeker,  Julia 
Messer,  James 
Morgan,  Diodate 
Morgan,  Josephine  B. 
Morse,  Emma  A. 
Keisler,  William  B. 
Newton,  Culver 
Oaks,  Catherine 
0,Brien,  Nancy 
Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 
Page,  John  W. 
Page,  Nelson  S. 
Pease,  Bathsheba  H. 
Pease,  Martha  A 
Perkins,  Phebe 
Perkins,  Sally 
Poland,  Ira 


May 
Aug. 
May 


Ap'l 
May 


June 
May 
June 
May 
June 
May 
Ap'l 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Ap'l 
June 
Aug. 
May 

Nov. 
May 


May 
Dec. 
May 


Ap'l 
May 
Oct. 
May 
June 
May 


Aug. 
May 
Feb. 
May 
Sep. 
May 


18:^8,  Hartford,  Vt. 
1835|Oglethorpe  Co., 
1H3P  Boxford,  Mass.' 


Ga. 


1840 
1838 
1838 
183G 
1839 


Mendon, 
Seekonk,  " 

Charleston,  S. 
Putney,  Vt. 


C. 


1837 'Conway,  N.  H. 
183 J  Worcester,  Mass. 

1839  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

1840  Hollis,  Me. 
1838!East  Windsor,  Conn. 
IHoTjFarmington,  Me. 
1838  Bloorafield,Conn. 


1839 
183f) 
1840 
1834 
1840 


Horlon,  N.  S. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
Lincoln  Co.,  Ga. 
Portland,  Me. 
Guysborough,  N.  S, 


1836  Millbuiy,  Mass. 
1835  Columbus,  Ga. 

1837  Sturbridge,  Mass. 
1837  Ware,  Mass. 
1835  Middletown,  Conn. 
1840  Falmouth,  Me. 
1838] Lu bee,  Me. 

1840  Greenbush,  Vt. 
1840       "  " 


1840 
1840 
1840 
1839 
183(i 
1840 
1840 
1836 
1839 
1840 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1840 
1837 
1840 
1840 
1838 
1837 
1835 
1836 
1833 
1838 
1838 
1838 
18:i9 
1838 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1839 


Greenfield,  Mass. 
Dartmouth,  " 
Ellington,  Conn. 
Gluebec,  L  C. 
Sidney,  Me. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
xVlerrimac,  N.  H. 
Westport,  Mass. 
Scriven  Co.,  Ga. 
Randolph,  Mass. 
New  Orleans. 
Guildhall,  Vt. 
Durham,  Conn. 
Boston. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Fayette,  Me. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Richmond,  Mass. 
Boston. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 
Hollis,  Me. 
Sherman,  Conn. 
Somers,  ** 
Hartford,  " 

San  ford,  Me. 
((  (( 

Essex,  Mass. 


Vt. 

Georgia, 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

S.  C. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Me. 

Conn. 

Me. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Me. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Me. 

Me. 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Me. 

Me. 

Friends. 

N.H. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Himself. 

Mass. 

Me. 

Georgia. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Friends, 

Me. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Me. 

Me. 

Mass. 
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Admission. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Pike,  Eliza 
Pomeroy,  Balsora  L. 
Pool,  George  W. 
Pool,  James  H. 
Randall,  Cyrus 
Read,  Adin  T. 
Read,  LucyM. 
Record,  Olivia  J. 
Richardson,  James  J. 
Riues,  Stephen 
Rogers,  Ellen  P. 
Ross,  William 
Scovel,  Olive 
Scovel,  Stephen 
Smith,  Artemas 
Smith,  Thomas 
Stearns,  Chester 
Stearns,  Ruth  J. 
Stone,  Ann  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Swett,  Thomas  B. 
Swett,  William  B. 
Taylor,  Linda 
Thomas,  Sarah  A. 
Thresher,  Julius 
Tilden,  Edward 
Titcomb,  Augustus 
Tucker,  Harriet  N. 
Trufant,  MaryE. 
Tyler,  Mariette 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N, 
Watson,  Sarah Q, . 
Watson,  Uriah 
Whitcher,  Levi 
White,  Lorenzo  D. 
White,  Sarah 
Whittlesey,  James  H, 
Winchester,  Ezra 
Wood,  Gilbert 
Young,  Charles  W.- 


Dec. 
May 


June 
May 


Aug. 

Ap'l 
May 
Aug. 

July 
May 


Nov. 

May 


Sept. 
May 


1839 
1840' 
1840 
1837 1 
18361 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1838 
1838 
1837 
1837 
1835 
1838 
1838 

im 

1837 
1840 
1840 
1838 
1839 
1837 
1839 
1837 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1836 
1836 
1840 
1839 
1838 
1840 
1837 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1840 
1837 
1837 


Middlebury,  Vt. 
Buxton,  Me. 

West  Springfield,  Mass, 
Weymouth,  " 

North  Stonington,  Conn, 
Dummerston,  Vt. 

u  u 

Buckfield,  Me. 
Fairfield  District,  S.  C. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Freeport,  " 
Jackson  Co.,  Ga. 
Cornwall,  Conn. 
((  (( 

Wilmington,  Vt. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
j  Bradford,  Me. 

I  u 

Oakham,  Mass. 

:Charleston,  S.  C. 

Henniker,  N.  H. 
!        ((  (( 

^Andover,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
East  Randolph,  Vt. 
Fairlee,  Vt. 
Cumberland,  Me. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Westford,  Vt. 
Killingworth,  Conn. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Coventry,  N.  H. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Leicester,  " 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Norwich  City,  Conn. 
Benson,  Vt. 
iWendell,  N.  H. 


Friends. 

Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Me. 

S.  C. 

Me. 

Me. 

Georgia. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 

Me, 

Me. 

Mass. 

S.C. 

N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Conn. 

Vt. 

Vt. 

Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Vt. 

Conn. 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

N.H. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 


Supported  by  their  friends,         ...  15 

"  by  Maine,   21 

"  by  New  Hampshire,          .       .  13 

"  by  Vermont,         .       .       .  .22 

"  by  Massachusetts,      ...  35 

"  by  Connecticut,      .       ...  20 

"  by  South  Carolina,     ...  3 

"  by  Georgia,   13 

"  by  the  Asylum,          ...  2 

"  by  himself,   1 

Total  145 


SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


The  following  are  original  essays  by  a  former  pupil  who  was  four  years 
under  instruction.  When  they  were  written,  he  had  been  away  from  the 
Asylum,  and  from  all  direct  instruction,  for  the  term  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  successful  in  acquiring  a  tolerably 
correct  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  Asylum,  not  only 
retain  this  knowledge  after  leaving  us,  but  by  reading  and  intercourse  with 
society,  often  improve  in  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  they  make  use 
of  written  language.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  have  free  inter- 
course with  people  of  intelligence  and  refinement. 

These  essays  serve  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  their  author  takes  an 
intelligent  and  useful  interest  in  the  discussions,  pursuits  and  general  affairs  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  to  say  the  least,  that  he  has  lost 
nothing  on  the  score  of  general  knowledge  since  he  left  the  Asylum.  They 
were  read,  with  several  others,  at  meetings  of  a  Lyceum  in  a  country  town  of 
Massachusetts,  (for  which  purpose  alone  they  were  prepared,)  and  have  not 
received  the  least  alteration  since  coming  into  our  hands. 


Will  the  Railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston,  when  completed, 
promote  the  general  interest  of  the  State? 

I  answer  in  the  negative,  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 

Bloated  wealth  has  had  its  bud  in  an  excessive  desire  to  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  like  Dives  of  old. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gang  of  capitalists  looked  round  about  over  all  the  land, 
and  said  one  to  another,  "  Behold  the  land  thickly  settled  with  industrious 
yeomamy  and  mechanics,  busily  engaged  in  their  daily  vocations,  like  ants  on 
an  ant-hill  in  summer.  Let  us  speculate  out  of  their  industry.  Let  us  make 
them  believe  that  a  railroad  fron|  Albany  to  Boston  will  be  important  to  the 
State,  (we  are  the  State,)  but  let  them  not  know  that  we  call  ourselves  the  State, 
or  else  they  will  not  permit  us  to  construct  the  railroad.  And  we  shall  transmit 
our  immense  wealth  to  our  posterity,  who  will  be  at  ease,  and  exempt  from 
hard  labor." 

2* 
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Mr.  President,  you  see  how  ignorant  the  gang  are  of  their  own  interest,  and 
the  general  interest  of  the  people.  Men  of  the  mightiest  minds,  in  Europe  and 
America,  have  lately  and  providentially  inquired  into  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  human  constitution.  They  are  convinced  that  the  railroads  and  sump- 
tuous fare  are  among  the  causes.  What  deteriorates  the  constitution,  deterio- 
rates the  mind  also.  Travelling  by  artificial  means  requires  but  little  exercise. 
They  who  are  able  to  travel  much  on  foot  without  fatigue,  prefer  going  afoot 
to  riding  in  a  railroad  car,  because  they  know  that  constant  exercise,  as  well  as 
work,  makes  the  muscles  solid  and  powerful,  and  preserves  the  integrity  of  all 
the  functions  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Macedonians  once  obeyed  most,  if  not 
all  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  were  therefore  remarkable  for  their  muscular 
power  and  elasticity  ;  and  thirty  thousand  of  them  maixhed  very  rapidly  day 
and  night,  under  command  of  Alexander  the  Great,  against  the  immense  inva- 
ding army  of  Darius,  and  slew  four  hundred  tliousand  of  the  luxurious  Persians 
in  two  great  battles,  one  of  which  was  fought  near  Issus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Alexander  was  the  he- goat  in  Daniel's  vision,  and  went  so  rapidly  that  he 
seemed  to  go  without  touching  the  ground. 

The  railroad  will  fetch  other  things  that  deteriorate  the  constitution,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  pepper,  spices,  ginger,  liquors,  candies,  tobacco,  molasses,  and  other 
poisons  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  railroad  will  fetch  oranges ;  but  ripe 
apples,  if  eaten  in  their  natural  state,  and  at  proper  times,  are  the  best  as  well 
as  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruit.  I  would  rather  give  six  cents  for  an  apple, 
than  give  one  cent  for  an  orange. 

The  average  stature  of  men  should  be  six  feet,  and  that  of  women  five  feet 
and  ten  inches,  well  made,  stout,  and  long-lived.  The  human  constitution  can 
easily  improve  in  the  next  generation  that  live  correctly,  but  the  constitution  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  will  be  restored  to  its  original  excellence. 

Russell  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  therefore  we  are  under  no  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  victuals  of  the  railroad  gang.  There  are  few  articles  which 
the  railroad  fetches,  of  which  we  are  in  want ;  such  as  axes,  scythes,  knives, 
forks,  hoes,  iron,  glasses;  but  all  these  can  be  fetched  by  oiher  means. 

Do  you.  President,  expect  to  send  lumber  to  Boston,  and  get  the  money  1 
"Well,  but  all  other  men  have  the  right  to  send  lumber  and  other  produces  to 
Boston  and  other  places.  The  market  may  be  glutted,  so  that  little  or  no  profit 
will  be  obtained  ;  or  if  it  commands  good  prices,  the  city  will  increase  too  fast, 
and  will  be  a  sore  evil  to  the  country.  A  majority  of  the  city  population  will 
be  so  corrupt  as  to  seek  the  destruction  of  our  free  government;  or  if  they  do 
not  seek  such  mischief,  they  will  contribute  unintentionally  towards  the  ruin  of 
our  republic. 

The  too  fast  increasing  of  a  city  population  may  be  eflfectually  retai-ded,  if 
the  country  folks  are  frugal,  and  eat  nothing  but  what  grow  on  their  farms, 
and  manufacture  their  own  clothing.  I  would  rather  give  three  shillings  for  a 
yard  of  cloth  made  by  a  virgin  in  town  or  vicinity,  than  give  two  shillings  for 
a  yard  of  the  same  quality  fetched  by  the  railroad  gang.  Plain  clothes  do  just 
as  well  to  be  worn  at  meeting  and  wedding,  as  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes  ;  but 
what  is  fine  dress  to  him  who  is  out  of  health  or  toothless.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
serve the  teeth  through  life.  There  is  a  cause  for  everything.  There  are 
causes  for  rotten  teeth  to  be  fetched  by  railroad  incorporation,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
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pepper,  cloves,  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  &c.  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are 
not  convenient. 

The  railroad  will  bring  a  revenue  to  the  State  to  support  common  schools, 
bridges,  and  other  objects;  but  we  have  done  well  enough  the  last  fifty  years, 
without  railroads  and  canals.  It  is  ridiculous  in  the  gang  to  talk  of  supporting 
common  schools  out  of  their  railroad,  whilst  they  fetch  luxuries  that  debilitate 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  scholar  so  much  that  he  or  she  will  not  acquire  much 
knowledge  in  school,  or  the  militia  would  be  so  enfeebled  that  they  would  meet 
with  much  loss  of  blood  to  defend  their  country.  But  they  who  live  plainly 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  have  minds  so  vigorous  and  brisk  that  they  will 
go  to  school  but  little,  and  will  be  their  own  teachers,  and  will  instruct  them- 
selves out  of  books  mostly  at  home.  They  are  powerful  and  active  enough  to 
defend  their  country  at  a  cheap  rate. 

If  I  had  been  managed  properly,  I  would  not  have  lost  the  invaluable  sense 
of  hearing ;  but  I  do  not,  and  need  not,  think  hard  of  my  parents.  They  intend- 
ed good  for  me,  and  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  law  of  life 
and  health. 

There  will  be  many  coxcombs  and  epicures  travelling  along  the  railroad,  to 
see  strange  things ;  but  their  eyes  will  never  be  satisfied  with  seeing.  If  the 
gang  succeed  in  amassing  their  wealth,  they  will  fare  sumptuously  every  day, 
unless  they  resist  the  devil;  and  their  posterity  will  be  puny,  diseased,  foolish, 
and  short-lived.  Htid  I  a  voice  of  thunder,  I  would  speak  to  them  thus:  — 
"  Howl,  ye  rich  men,  for  the  misery  that  shall  come  upon  you,  because  you 
obtained  your  riches  by  fetching  diseases  upon  yourselves  and  upon  the  people." 

If  the  laws  of  life  and  health  should  be  generally  known  and  obeyed,  as  I 
believe  they  will  be,  the  railroad  will  be  deserted  or  in  little  use.  Yet  I  shall 
use  the  railroad  occasionally  for  convenience  or  necessity's  sake. 

The  canal  from  Northampton  to  New  Haven  has  not  been  a  source  of  wealth 
to  its  company,  because  we  have  been  frugal  enough. 

If  I  could  travel  on  foot  every  day  without  fatigue,  I  would  think  very  little 
of  the  railroad,  which  is  not  much  better  than  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Go- 
morrah to  the  city  of  Sodom  would  be. 

The  arguments  are  in  favor  and  the  case  is  against  the  railroad — so  said 
the  president. 


Ought  the  new  License  Law  to  he  enforced? 

Yes,  sir,  we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  support  it.  It  agrees  with  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  with  the  physiological  law.  All  the  sub- 
lime orations  that  have  been  hatched  in  taverns  and  groceries,  and  uttered 
against  the  license  law,  are  sublime  nonsense.  The  orators  complained  that 
the  law  favoi'ed  the  rich,  and  oppressed  the  poor.  Their  babbling  is  full  of 
absurdities,  because  I  am  poor,  and  never  am  oppressed  by  it.  I  should  say 
that  it  oppresses  the  rich,  and  favors  the  poor;  for  the  latter  are  so  poor  as  to 
be  unable  to  puichase  the  fifteen  gallon  cask  containing  the  treacherous  poison, 
to  destroy  them  like  fools. 

There  was  a  large  high  enclosure,  in  which  one  hundred  wild  beasts  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  eyes  as  bright  as  the  sun,  were  kept.    A  State  law  was 
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made  to  regulate  the  price  of  admission  at  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  by 
every  visitor.  The  poor  complained  that  the  law  was  oppressive,  because  it 
disabled  them  from  buying  tickets  of  admission,  and  enabled  the  rich  to  see  the 
bewitching  beasts.  In  a  few  days  the  gates  w  ere  thrown  open  to  all.  The  poor 
rushed  into  the  enclosure,  and  exclaimed :  "  What  a  scene  of  devastation !  Be- 
hold !  all  the  beasts  are  killed ;  most  of  the  rich  men  that  bought  admission,  lie 
weltering  in  blood;  there  must  have  been  bloody  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
treacherous  beasts ;  we  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  too  poor  to  buy 
tickets  of  admission,  as  we  would  otherwise  have  been  involved  in  the  general 
work  of  death."  Let  us  all  be  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  purchase  rum  and 
other  poisons.  Let  us  all  uphold  the  license  law.  Let  us  blow  intoxicating 
drinks  of  every  description  sky  high,  out  of  the  mouth  of  temperance  cannon ^ 
and  the  children  of  the  rising  generations  will  be  sweet  and  healthy  and  wise. 
Let  all  the  democrats  and  others  every  where  keep  the  license  law  in  force,  as 
well  as  improve  it.    I  believe  that  it  agrees  with  the  principles  of  democracy. 

If  the  antediluvians  rise  from  the  dead  to-night,  they  would  compare  their 
strength  with  ours,  and  get  shocked  at  our  feebleness,  and  say,  "every  one 
of  us  was  able  to  lift  a  ton  and  upwards.'' 

There  lived  in  England  a  man  of  oi'dinary  size,  Topham  by  name,  who 
was  so  strong  that  he  lifted  three  hogsheads  full  of  water,  weighing,  in  the 
whole,  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  or  more. 

A  traveller  from  Europe  has  called  us  a  nation  of  drunkards.  I  blush  for 
the  republic.    Let  us  all  drive  all  strong  drinks  out  of  our  republic. 

I  wish  that  one  of  the  antediluvians  would  rise  from  the  dead  and  preside 
over  this  meeting,  instead  of  that  poor  looking  fragment  of  humanity  now  sit- 
ting in  the  chair,  for  he  (the  antediluvian)  would  not  decide  amiss  on  the  merit 
of  the  license  law. 

In  every  person  there  are  one  hundred  nerves,  and  countless  branch-nerves. 
There  are  nerves  extending  from  the  stomach  into  the  brain.  The  excitement 
which  rum  produces  in  the  stomach,  runs  up  the  nerves  into  the  brain,  and  dis- 
tracts the  understanding,  as  a  squirrel  runs  up  the  trunk  into  the  limbs  of  a  tree, 
and  distracts  or  shakes  all  the  leaves  in  October.  How  can  they  who  are 
afflicted  with  squirrels  and  rats  within  their  skulls,  preserve  their  liberty  long, 
and  transmit  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  to  posterity  1 

A  beggar  came  into  our  house  last  Thursday  night.  In  the  morning,  I  saw 
him  thrust  a  pipe  into  his  mouth  and  smoke  tobacco.  I  thought,  from  the 
appearance  of  a  rum-blossom  in  the  middle  of  his  miserable  face,  that  he  must 
have  slept  in  an  intoxicating  bottle  many  years.  I  thought  much  of  his  wretch- 
edness, and  wished  that  a  law  had  been  enacted  a  century  years  ago,  prohibiting 
wholly  the  touching,  handling,  and  tasting  of  rum.  Let  us  all  honor  the  license 
law,  and  improve  it,  so  that  posterity  will  enjoy  the  might,  in  body  and  mind, 
of  the  antediluvians,  walking  in  their  democratic  majesty.  Amen. 

Some  of  the  opponents  say,  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  drink  what  he  likes. 
It  is  perhaps  admissible,  provided  he  who  drinks  spirituous  liquor  lives  alone 
in  a  cold  dismal  cave,  or  where  he  does  not  drink  to  the  injury  of  others  who 
are  friendly  to  the  law.  He  should  not  impregnate  the  air  of  the  house  or  room 
with  the  foul  gas  that  issues  out  of  his  mouth  or  nose,  to  the  injury  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  neighbors,  because  the  pure  air  is 
the  only  thing  fit  for  respiration. 
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If  the  license  law  is  unequal,  as  the  opponents  affirm,  then  how  much  unequal 
is  the  law  which  compels  the  non-drinking  community  to  support,  with  their 
money,  the  paupers  who  become  so  by  opposing  the  license  law.  Will  the 
noble-minded  temperance  men  labor  like  a  pack  of  negro  slaves,  to  support  that 
worthless  class  of  animals  1  Or  rather,  will  the  opposers  of  the  license  law  be 
so  honest  as  to  support  every  rum  pauper  out  of  their  own  pockets'? 

A  blind  man  said  that  he  was  friendly  to  navigation,  and  went  to  work  at 
the  helm,  and  led  the  ship  against  a  rock,  and  it  was  dashed  to  a  thousand 
pieces:  so  is  it  with  every  self-interested  man  who  says  that  he  is  friendly  to 
temperance,  but  who  condemns  the  license  law,  and  leads  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  bottle  into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  ruin. 

The  strongest  man  in  town  is  a  mere  fragment  of  humanity  when  compared 
with  the  antediluvians,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  perfect  piece  of  humanity 
for  strength,  physical  and  mental;  for  symmetry  of  form;  and  for  the  vigor 
and  perfect  development  of  all  the  organs  and  vitals,  so  necessary  to  secure  per- 
fect health  and  longevity.  And  the  legislature  passed  the  license  law  from 
motives  of  benevolence,  in  order  to  improve  the  human  constitution  of  every 
succeeding  generation.  Let  us  all  sustain  the  law,  rather  for  posterity's  sake 
than  for  our  own  sake. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc 
tual  fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  as  a  State  pupil,  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years;  other  applicants  must  not  be  under 
TEN,  nor  over  THIRTY  years  of  age.  All  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease,  A  satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
in  Connecticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  appHcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  iveeks.  The  Vacation  of  the  Summer  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuahty  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvem.ent. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT 
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FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

The  Directors  respectfully  present  their  twenty -sixth  Annual  Report: 

There  is  one  department  of  human  effort  in  which  the 
laborer  is  sure  of  his  reward.  He  has  it,  as  he  goes  along, 
in  the  very  exercise  of  those  powers  of  his  nature  which  God 
has  so  constituted,  that  by  exercise  they  confer  happiness. 
This  department  is  that  of  Christian  education  :  and  no  one 
can  properly  be  called  a  laborer  in  it,  who  is  not  actuated  by 
those  great  and  self-rewarding  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  have  their  foundation  in  reverence  for  God  and  benevo- 
lence towards  man.  Toil,  perplexity,  disappointment  may 
harrass  one  thus  devoted,  but  cannot  destroy  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  his  honest  endeavors.  Here  there  can  be  no 
bankruptcy.  No  loss,  failure,  nor  depreciation  can  cut  off 
his  supplies,  for  he  receives  as  he  expends  them,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  his  resources  is  inexhaustable  and  eternal. 

The  more  we  have  to  do  as  educators  of  youth,  the  strong- 
er is  our  conviction,  that,  like  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the 
business  of  education  is  a  religious  work.  It  should  be  engag- 
ed in  with  the  same  pure  and  exalted  motives  and  aims.  It 
should  be  prosecuted  with  the  same  spirit  of  dependence  and 
faith  and  hope.  It  should  address  itself  to  the  intellect  and 
the  heart,  to  all  our  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  our  physical 
nature.  It  should  have  in  view  the  highest  happiness  of  its 
1* 
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subject  in  this  state  of  his  existence,  and  in  the  world  to 
come. 

That  these  exalted  principles  are  extensively  acted  on  even 
in  Christian  lands,  we  do  not  claim.  They  are  alloyed  with 
others  of  a  poor,  an  inferior  nature  ;  often  indeed  corrupt* 
injurious  and  destructive  in  their  tendencies.  Still,  we  some- 
times see  them  shedding  a  mild  and  purifying  influence  upon 
all  around.  We  would  manage  the  Asylum  according  to  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  liberality,  fidelity,  benevolence 
and  truth,  and  that  it  has  hitherto  been  thus  conducted  in  some 
good  degree,  we  hope  is  apparent  from  its  history  and  results. 
Far,  as  we  are  from  having  attained  perfection,  we  are  by  no 
means  disheartened,  but  rather  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
doing  good  according  to  our  ability,  and  to  look  for  favor  from 
our  fellow  men,  so  far  as  this  is  consistent  with  seeking  the 
approbation  of  God. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  the  past  year  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty- four.  They  are  from  twelve  different 
states  and  two  foreign  provinces,  are  of  all  ages  from  ten  to 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  all  but  twenty  have  received 
their  support  from  legislative  appropriations  in  the  several 
states  to  which  they  belong,  in  connexion  with  the  gratuity 
indirectly  allowed  by  the  Asylum  to  each  of  its  pupils,  by 
charging  for  each  a  less  sum  than  the  actual  cost  of  his  board 
and  instruction.  This  has  amounted  the  past  year  to  at  least 
seventy-five  dollars  for  each  pupil.  The  numbers  of  each  sex 
have  been  about  equal,  though  for  a  part  of  the  year  the 
females  were  most  numerous  ;  a  fact  which  has  rarely  if  ever 
occurred  before  in  our  history. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  year,  but  after  the  preparation 
of  the  Report,  one  of  the  youngest  and  least  advanced  female 
pupils,  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  with  which  she  had  been 
affected  from  early  life.  About  the  same  time  the  measles 
appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  our  vicinity  and  soon  reached  the 
Asylum.  More  than  forty  of  our  inmates  had  the  disease  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  and  all  recovered  from  it.  One, 
however,  a  young  woman  of  much  promise  from  the  state  of 
Maine,  was  left  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  after  some  weeks 
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fell  into  a  decline  and  died  about  the  last  of  June.  Since 
that  time  no  death  has  occurred  in  the  Asylum,  though  there 
have  been  several  cases  of  illness,  the  subjects  of  which  have 
returned  to  their  homes  and  some  of  them  have  not  recovered. 

We  are  thus  called  in  the  providence  of  God,  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  one  and  another  of  those  committed  to  our  care, 
and  for  w^hom  we  would  watch  and  labor  with  parental  ten- 
derness, removed  from  their  privileges  here,  to  the  scenes  of 
another  world.  We  mourn  with  their  mourning  friends.  We 
earnestly  desire  to  instruct  the  youth  of  our  charge  in  human 
and  divine  knowledge  ;  to  be  instrumental  in  preparing  them 
for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  then  to  restore  them  to  their 
parents  in  health  and  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind.  All  this 
we  do  enjoy  in  various  respects,  and  in  different  degrees,  in. 
regard  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  come  under  our 
care.  In  some  cases,  however,  He  who  does  all  things  well, 
sees  fit  to  disappoint  our  wishes.  Still,  even  in  this  event,  we 
have  occasion  to  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
and  especially  when  we  see  the  triumph  of  Christian  princi- 
ple and  of  the  hope  of  the  gospel  over  the  last  enemy. 

The  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  mechanical  instruction 
of  the  Asylum,  has  been  prosecuted  the  last  year  with  com- 
mendable diligence  and  encouraging  success.  A  few  of  our 
pupils  have  excelled  in  each  department  of  study  and  labor  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  and  the  large  majority  may  be 
considered  as  having  done  well.  If  they  could  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  youth  under  common  circumstances,  and  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  instruction  for  only  the  same  length  of  time 
with  themselves,  we  think  that  in  general  they  would  bear  the 
examination  well,  and  sometimes  even  come  off  with  honor. 

Of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  our  Institution,  and  are 
now  extensively  settled  in  life,  we  continue  to  hear  favorable 
accounts.  Making  the  allowances  which  familiarity  with  their 
characters,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  deficiencies  as 
well  as  their  attainments,  enable  us  to  do,  we  are  gratified  and 
thankful,  that  we  can  point  to  so  few,  who  have  misused  their 
advantages  of  education,  and  to  so  many,  who  are  useful, 
respectable  and  happy ;  who,  imder  God,  owe  far  the  greater 
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part  of  their  enjoyments  and  usefulness  to  the  agency  of  the 
Asylum.  To  aid  in  an  attempt  to  benefit  this  class  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  subjoin  to  the  Report  a  circular  letter  pre- 
pared by  an  officer  of  the  Asylum,  containing  in  a  simple  form, 
instruction  and  advice,  which  we  hope  may  be  well  received 
and  found  useful.  Those  who  have  spent  the  usual  period  of 
four  or  five  years  under  our  care,  especially  if  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves  well,  and  made  respectable  advancement 
in  knowledge,  have  at  the  same  time  secured  a  place  in  our 
regards,  which  we  wish  them  to  know  that  they  retain.  We 
would  gladly  offer  them  every  encouragement  in  our  power  to 
pursue  honorable  and  virtuous  courses  in  life,  and  while  they 
continue  thus  to  do,  would  have  them  feel  that  they  have 
friends  in  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Asylum. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1840,  exhib- 
its the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  respective  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union.  From  this  source  we  learn 
that  the  total  population  of  the  state  of  Maine,  was  501,793, 
and  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  included  in  that 
enumeration  was  235.  If  to  this  we  add  21,  (the  number  of 
youth  who  are  known  to  have  been  out  of  the  state  at  school 
at  that  time,)  we  find,  that  the  total  number  of  deaf  mutes 
belonging  to  Maine  was  256 ;  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  1960  of  the  whole  population. 

Adopting  the  same  method  in  regard  to  New  Hampshire, 
the  results  are — total  population  284,574;  deaf-mutes  203 
and  the  proportion,  as  1  to  1401. 

In  Massachusetts  the  entire  population  is  737,699 ;  deaf- 
mutes  325  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, as  1  to  2270. 

In  Vermont  the  whole  population  is  291,968  ;  deaf-mutes 
159,  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  1836. 

In  Connecticut  the  total  population  is  309,978  ;  deaf-mutes 
207  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  1497. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  total  population  is  108,830  ;  deaf-mutes 
77  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  1413. 

The  entire  population  of  New  England  is  2,234,822  ;  deaf- 
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mutes  1227  and  the  ratio  which  these  bear  to  the  whole  is  as 
1  to  1812. 

In  South  Carolina  the  total  white  population  is  259,084 ; 
deaf-mutes  144  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  1800. 

In  the  same  state  the  colored  population  amounts  to  326,- 
038,  deaf-mutes,  76  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  4406. 

The  entire  population  of  the  state  594,398  ;  deaf-mutes 
218  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  2726. 

In  Georgia  the  total  white  population  is  408,229  ;  deaf- 
mutes  207  and  the  proportion  as  1  to  1972. 

The  colored  population  amounts  to  283,697 ;  deaf-mutes 
64  and  the  proportion  is  as  1  to  4433. 

The  entire  population  of  the  state  is  691,926;  deaf-mutes 
271  and  the  proportion  is  as  1  to  2553. 

The  states  above  mentioned, except  Rhode  Island  ,are  those 
which  support  beneficiaries  at  the  Asylum. 

The  whole  population  of  the  United  States  is  stated  at 
17,068,066  ;  the  whole  deaf  and  dumb  population,  at  7659  and 
the  proportion  between  these  two  numbers  is  about  as  1  to 
2228. 

Previous  censuses  of  individual  states  and  of  the  Union  had 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  the  whole  population  was  about  as  1  to  2000.  This  we 
still  think  to  be  near  the  truth,  though  the  details  of  the  pres- 
ent census  would  make  it  somewhat  less.  If,  however,  we 
may  rely  upon  the  census  of  1840  as  the  most  correct,  we 
have  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  comparative  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country  is  not  on  the  increase. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  I4th,  1842. 


TO  THE  FORMER  PUPILS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


My  dear  pupils  and  friends: 

I  have  often  wished  that  you  could  all  be  assembled  again 
-jat  the  Asylum.    I  have  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  to  con- 
*Terse  with  you,  to  inquire  about  your  circumstances,  your 
employments,  your  prospects.    I  have  desired  to  ask  about 
your  past  trials  of  the  world,  about  your  successes,  disappoint- 
rments  and  various  changes,  about  your  hopes  and  fears,  and 
r-especially  those  pertaining  to  your  souls  and  another  life.  I 
"know  that  your  situations  and  circumstances  are  various. 
Some  are  now  well  advanced  in  life  ;  you  are  beginning  to 
be  old.    Many  are  middle  aged  people,  and  many  are  young, 
A  few  among  you  are  rich,  many  are  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces and  some  are  poor.   A  few  of  you  have  been,  or  are  now, 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  few  are  artists,  and  a  few 
are  clerks.    Some  are  farmers,  many  are  mechanics,  many 
work  in  factories  and  many  still  live  with  their  parents  and 
engage  with  them  in  their  various  pursuits.    About  one  hun- 
dred of  you  are  heads  of  families  and  parents,  a  considerable 
number  are  masters  and  mistresses  in  their  own  shops  and 
places  of  business,  many  are  journeymen  and  some  are 
apprentices. 

I  want  to  give  you  friendly  and  kind  advice,  but  we  cannot 
meet,  and  I  cannot  address  each  of  the  classes  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  this  would  make  my  letter  quite  too  long.  I  must 
therefore  write  without  much  system  and  address  only  a  few 
of  the  different  classes  particularly.  Still  I  hope  that  each 
individual  will  take  to  himself  what  is  suited  to  his  case  and 
be  benefitted  by  it. 

I  will  first  speak  to  those  who  have  lately  left  the  Asylum. 
If  you  have  gone  through  with  a  regular  course,  you  have 
been  under  our  instruction  about  four  or  five  years.  You 
can  be  pupils  no  longer.  Many  of  you  have  done  very  welL 
Your  teachers,  parents,  benefactors  and  friends  are  rejoiced  to 
think  that  you  have  acquired  so  much  useful  knowledge. 
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Perhaps  you  have  acquired  less  than  you  ought.  If  so,  we 
cannot  help  it  now.  You  have  learned  much  that  may  be 
useful,  and  now  you  are  gone  away  to  your  homes  to  put  your 
knowledge  in  practice  in  the  various  occupations  of  life.  You 
are  soon  to  mingle  with  people  much  more  generally  than 
you  have  done  heretofore,  to  act  for  yourselves  as  men  and 
women  and  not  as  mere  boys  and  girls  and  pupils.  Most  of 
you  expect  and  desire  some  useful,  steady  employment.  This 
is  desired  for  you  by  your  parents  and  all  your  friends.  The 
industrious  habits  in  which  you  lived  at  the  Asylum,  will  pre- 
pare you  to  engage  in  work  at  home  under  many  advantages 
and  you  may  soon  have  the  happiness  of  supporting  your- 
selves. 

I  will  suppose  that  some  of  you  are  just  entering  into  new 
places  as  apprentices.  You  partially  learned  your  trades  at 
the  Asylum.  You  could  not  learn  them  thoroughly  perhaps, 
because  you  had  not  time  enough  to  do  so  and  attend  to  your 
studies  seven  hours  a  day.  Now  your  new  masters  are 
willing  to  receive  you  and  give  you  good  advantages  for  per- 
fecting yourselves  in  your  trades.  If  you  do  well,  you  can 
stay  with  them  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  then  you  will  be 
well  acquainted  with  your  business  and  may  expect  the  wages 
of  journeymen.  Your  first  duty  to  your  masters,  or  employ- 
ers, is  to  obey  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  youth  to  obey  those 
who  are  placed  over  them,  whether  they  be  parents,  teachers 
or  masters.  There  must  be  government  in  families  or  there 
can  be  neither  happiness  nor  prosperity.  There  must  be  gov- 
ernment in  schools,  or  there  can  be  no  quiet,  no  improvement. 
There  must  be  government  in  places  of  business,  or  there  can 
be  no  good  order  and  no  success.  There  must  be  govern- 
ment in  states,  countries  and  nations,  or  there  will  be  no  safe- 
ty, no  secure  and  abiding  peace.  There  is,  there  must  be,  a 
supreme  government  of  the  universe  and  the  great  Ruler  in 
this  government  is  the  infinite  God.  From  Him  all  the  right 
government  of  men  is  derived.  From  Him  all  the  power  of 
one  human  being  over  another.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  is  a  command  of  God,  and  the  obligations  which  it 
imposes,  extend  to  all  our  relations  with  those  who  are  placed 
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in  authority  over  us.  It  is  your  duty  then  to  obey  your  mas- 
ters. You  should  also  try  to  please  them  so  far  as  you  can 
by  doing  right.  Be  punctual  at  your  work,  be  faithful  in  per- 
forming it,  be  patient  and  persevering  in  difficulties.  Ask  for 
instruction  as  often  as  necessary,  but  do  not  ask  unnecessary 
help.  Be  observing;  see  how^  skillful  workmen  do,  and  acquire 
similar  skill  as  soon  as  you  can.  Strive  to  advance  the  inter- 
est of  your  employer  by  doing  his  work  well,  and  seek  also, 
for  your  own  sakes,  to  become  perfect  in  your  trade.  A 
youth  who  does  not  do  well  for  his  employer,  will  rarely  do 
well  for  himself.  Never  take  improper  liberties  with  the  time 
or  the  property  of  your  master.  Do  not  be  absent  from 
your  duty  without  leave  and  do  not  take  for  yourself,  or  give 
to  others,  anything,  even  a  trifle,  which  belongs  to  him.  If 
he  has  an  abundance  of  what  you  want  and  you  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  you  some  of  it,  when  asked,  go  and 
ask  him,  and  then  you  will  know  what  he  approves,  and  will 
not  be  tempted  to  steal,  defraud  or  deceive. 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  sometimes  disliked  as  appren- 
tices, because  they  talk  too  much.  The  fact  is,  a  deaf-mute 
cannot  work  and  talk  too.  If  he  talks,  he  must  stop  work* 
ing  to  talk  with  his  hands.  His  companions  may  be  thought- 
less, or  persons  may  come  in  who  are  curious  to  see  him  talk 
by  signs.  If  he  yields  often  to  the  temptations  they  offer,  he 
will  waste  his  time,  neglect  his  work,  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  master  and  be  justly  turned  out  of  his  place.  Deaf  and 
dumb  persons  must  learn  to  say  no,  at  proper  times.  If  peo- 
ple interrupt  you  at  your  work,  say  to  them  kindly,  but  deci- 
dedly, that  you  must  be  engaged,  and  ask  them  to  excuse  you 
from  conversation  till  your  work  is  done.  If  they  ask  you  to 
go  when,  or  where  you  ought  not,  say  no,  and  be  not 
tempted  by  urgency  or  flattery,  nor  driven  by  reproach,  to  do 
what  you  know  is  wrong. 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons  often  think  too  highly  of  their  skill 
in  their  trades,  especially  when  they  first  leave  the  Asylum. 
They  therefore  expect  too  much  and  are  disappointed.  They 
hear  that  another  apprentice,  who  has  been  perhaps  four  years 
at  his  trade,  has  better  wages  or  higher  privileges  than  them- 
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selves.  They  become  unhappy  and  demand  the  same.  But 
the  other  apprentice  has  been  working  all  the  time  for  four 
years.  The  deaf-mute  has  only  worked  about  three  hours  a 
/iay  for  four  or  five  years,  and  has  had  two  months  of  vaca- 
tion each  year.  He  cannot  therefore  be  equal  to  the  speaking 
apprentice  at  present,  though  by  patient  application  he  may 
by  and  by  excel  him.  The  deaf  and  dumb  person  must  not 
therefore  expect  too  much.  He  must  be  patient  and  diligent, 
ingenious  and  steady  at  his  work  for  some  years,  and  so  build 
up  a  character  and  get  real  skill  for  himself  If  he  does 
become  a  thorough  workman  and  gain  a  good  character  in  his 
trade,  and  also  as  a  moral  man,  he  will  certainly  succeed  in 
business  by  and  by.  I  have  never  known  a  truly  good  work- 
man among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  was  long  out  of  employ- 
ment. Such  a  person  can  almost  always  command  business 
even  when  others  fail. 

Do  not  trouble  your  employers  by  often  asking  permission 
to  visit  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Occasionally  this  may 
be  very  proper ;  but  if  you  do  it  often  you  will  offend  your 
employer,  because  you  will  shew  that  you  think  more  of  your 
own  pleasure  than  of  his  work. 

Many  of  our  former  pupils  are  now  receiving  wages  as 
hired  men  upon  farms,  as  journeymen  in  shops,  or  as  opera- 
tives in  factories.  Some  also  are  employed  as  assistants  or 
servants  in  families.  These  are  supposed  to  understand  well 
the  particular  work  they  are  engaged  to  do,  and  to  be  able 
to  earn  the  wages  their  employers  promise  them.  The  same 
advice  about  punctuality,  faithfulness,  thoroughness  in  work, 
respectful,  honorable  and  right  conduct  in  all  things,  is  proper 
for  them  as  for  apprentices.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  persons  to 
serve  their  employers  with  perfect  fidehty,  to  do  to  them  and 
for  them,  just  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  if  they  could 
change  situations  and  employ  those  whom  they  now  serve. 
This  is  the  Golden  Rule  of  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
necessary  to  regulate  the  dealings  of  man  with  man.  The 
spirit  of  it  is — Do  right.  Be  perfectly  fain  true,  just,  atten- 
tentive,  honest,  diligent,  thorough,  faithfu-i.  My  advice  to  you 
is,  to  do  just  as  well  in  all  things^  when  your  employer  is 
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absent,  as  when  he  is  present  and  looking  upon  you.  Do  this 
because  it  is  right  and  God  requires  it.  Do  it  also  from  a 
proper  self-respect.  It  is  mean,  dishonorable,  dishonest  and 
■wicked  to  be  an  eye-servant.  He  who  slights  his  work  when 
his  employer  is  absent,  and  does  it  well  when  he  is  present,  is 
a  slavish  eye-servant  and  deserves  contempt.  Such  a  person 
cannot  be  happy.  He  may  be  hardened,  but  he  cannot  at  the 
close  of  a  day  look  up  to  God  with  a  peaceful  conscience  and 
ask  for  his  blessing. 

How  do  you  use  your  wages  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how  you 
ought  to  use  them.  First,  pay  all  your  debts.  "  Owe  no 
man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another,"  is  the  advice  of  the 
bible.  If  however  you  have  been  obliged  to  owe  something, 
or  if  you  have  done  wrong  and  got  into  debt,  go  now  and  pay 
your  debts  with  the  first  money  you  receive  for  your  labor. 
If  you  cannot  furnish  yourself  with  comfortable  board  and 
clothes  and  at  the  same  time  pay  all  your  debts,  go  and  pay 
a  part  of  them,  and  so  continue  to  do  as  fast  as  you  receive 
money  till  they  are  all  paid.  When  this  is  done  you  will  feel 
happy.  You  will  begin  to  have  a  pleasant  sense  of  indepen- 
dence. Let  your  next  earnings  be  spent  in  buying  any  neces- 
sary articles  of  dress  and  a  good  book,  but  do  not  get  any 
unnecessary  thing.  Let  your  clothing  be  comfortable,  respec- 
table and  well  appearing,  and  keep  it  neat  and  in  good  order ; 
but  do  not  buy  any  thing  for  show,  or  because  others  have  it. 
Do  not  be  singular  in  dress.  Be  neither  extravagant  nor 
mean,  but  dress  if  you  can,  so  that  no  one  on  seeing  you  will 
be  obliged  to  notice  your  clothes  either  as  very  good  or  very 
poor.  When  you  have  procured  a  sufficient  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, put  the  rest  of  your  money  into  a  bank  for  savings,  or 
into  the  hands  of  some  honest  man  who  will  pay  you  for  the 
use  of  it,  and  will  give  you  his  note  payable  on  demand.  About 
^his  you  must  have  the  advice  of  some  good  friend  more  ex- 
perienced than  yourself.  If  you  choose  to  keep  a  little  mon- 
ey in  your  pocket  for  some  occasional  expenses,  or  for  charity, 
it  may  be  right,  k  may  perhaps  be  your  duty  ;  but  the  sum 
should  be  small  until  y^u  have  acquired  more  property.  You 
must  indeed  be  charitabk  in  your  feelings  and  conduct,  but 
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whiJe  you  are  young  and  poor,  your  charity  may  be  exercised 
rather  in  giving  kind  and  self-denying  attentions  to  the  needy, 
than  in  giving  money.  In  this  way,  if  you  are  favored  with 
health,  if  you  continue  steady,  industrious,  prudent  and  virtu- 
ous, you  will  be  able  to  support  yourselves  respectably,  to  do 
something  for  others  and  to  lay  up  money  enough  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  to  establish  yourself  in  business.  Or  you 
may  join  a  brother,  or  a  friend  of  good  character  and  carry 
on  business  in  partnership.  If,  however,  you  have  a  good 
situation  as  a  journeyman,  it  may  be  best  to  continue  in  it,  and 
thus  escape  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  which  all  masters 
must  meet.  In  all  arrangements  of  this  kind  you  should  ask 
the  advice  of  some  older  and  wiser  persons  than  yourself, 
your  parents  or  some  other  discreet  people.  Generally,  per- 
haps, it  is  best  that  deaf  and  dumb  mechanics  should  be  jour- 
neymen, rather  than  the  masters  and  employers  of  others. 
Many,  however,  have  done  very  well  in  managing  their  own 
business,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  writing  or 
employing  an  interpreter. 

There  is  no  mode  of  life  more  agreeable  or  suitable  for 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  people  than  farming,  if  they  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  with  a  father,  brother, 
or  some  other  true  and  good  friend.  It  is  a  very  healthy, 
respectable,  pleasant  and  independent  mode  of  living  for  deaf- 
mutes  as  well  as  others.  I  w^ould  recommend  it  to  my  pupils 
whenever  they  can  have  the  prospect  of  being  well  estabhsh- 
ed  in  it.  Trades  are  indispensable  for  those  who  live  in  cities, 
or  large  towns,  but  for  those  w^ho  belong  in  the  country  they 
are  much  less  important,  unless  they  can  be  farmers  in  the 
summer  and  pursue  a  trade  in  the  winter. 

There  is  too  great  a  propensity  among  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  to  resort  to  the  cities  and  large  villages  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  natural  that  they  should  hke  to  go  to  such  places, 
because  they  can  see  more  new  things  that  will  interest  them, 
and  enjoy  more  society  with  each  other,  and  other  persons, 
than  they  could  in  the  countiy.  Still  there  are  many  evils 
attending  this  practice.  They  are  more  exposed  in  large 
places  to  various  temptations.    They  are  often  induced  to 
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spend  too  much  time  in  visiting.  They  sometimes  call  at 
improper  times  and  interrupt  those  who  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  work.  They  loose  time  in  this  way  which  they  ought  to 
employ  in  reading,  writing  or  study  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds.  Yet,  if  you  who  live  in  a  town  or  city  will  be 
judicious,  you  may  enjoy  advantages  over  others  in  some 
respects.  But  to  enjoy  them  wisely,  you  must  not  gad 
abroad  too  much,  you  must  restrain  your  curiosity^and  not  go 
to  see  every  new  thing.  You  must  spend  your  leisure  hours 
in  reading  good  books,  in  improving  conversation,  or  if  neces- 
sary in  some  active  and  cheerful  amusement.  But,  if  you 
run  every  day  or  evening  to  see  each  other  and  talk,  you  will 
waste  time,  grieve  your  friends,  displease  your  employers,  fall 
into  temptation  and  get  no  good,  but  much  evil. 

You,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  have  some  important 
objects  in  view,  and  steadily  direct  your  efforts  towards  them. 
These  should  be,  the  improvement  of  your  knowledge  and 
skill,  the  accumulating  of  property  till  you  get  a  competence, 
the  constant  endeavor  to  do  good  to  others  by  setting  good 
examples  and  rendering  them  advice  and  assistance  according 
to  your  ability.  Perhaps  you  can  aid  your  parents,  brothers 
or  sisters  without  injuring  yourselves.  If  so,  do  it,  and  do  it 
cheerfully.  If  you  can  aid  them  by  making  any  reasonable 
sacrifice  of  your  own  interests,  do  that,  and  be  happy  to  deny 
yourself  for  their  good.  Especially  do  all  you  can  for  your 
parents,  who  have  done  so  much  for  you,  and  whom  you 
should  delight  to  comfort,  cherish,  honor  and  serve.  Do  good 
to  any  body,  to  every  body,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
whenever  you  can  without  doing  wrong  to  yourselves  or  oth- 
ers. If  these  are  your  objects,  to  do  good  to  all  and  to  get 
good  by  every  right  way,  you  can  with  a  good  conscience  ask 
God's  guidance  and  may  expect  his  favor  and  blessing. 

An  unprincipled  young  person  will  make  it  his  object  to 
enjoy  himself.  He  will  work  no  more  than  is  just  necessary 
to  get  his  wages.  He  will  then  seek  pleasure  in  trifling 
amusements,  in  useless  visiting,  in  going  about  for  excitement, 
or  in  some  other  way  wasting  his  time.  Probably  he  will 
spend  his  money  foolishly,  neglecting  to  lay  up  anything  for 
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the  future  and  while  he  robs  others  of  their  time  and  injures 
them  by  his  unprofitable  talk,  he  will  loose  all  his  good  habits, 
fall  into  bad  company  and  become  vicious  and  abandoned. 
Then,  if  he  is  taken  sick,  or  if  any  misfortune  should  occur  to 
him,  he  will  become  dependent  upon  his  friends,  or  upon  pub- 
lic charity.  Perhaps  he  must  go  home  to  a  poor  widowed 
mother  in  the  country  and  live  upon  her  scanty  means.  Such 
a  person,  if  not  wholly  ruined,  sometimes  injures  himself  and 
the  character  of  his  companions  by  changing  his  place  of 
abode  every  few  weeks.  I  hope  there  are  not  many  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  do  this,  but  there  are  some.  After 
working  out  an  engagement  in  one  place,  they  go  to  another, 
thus  loosing  time  and  spending  money.  The  only  benefit  they 
derive,  is,  that  they  sec  many  places  and  people  that  they 
otherwise  would  not.  They  do  not  however  make  friends. 
They  are  either  pitied  for  their  shiftlessness,  or  despised  and 
avoided  for  their  want  of  a  steady,  prudent  and  persevering 
attention  to  their  business.  No  shiftless  or  idle  person  is  ever 
really  respected.  Hence  the  importance  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  having  a  steady  home  and  of  avoiding  those  employ- 
ments which  lead  them  into  a  wandering  and  unsettled  course 
of  life. 

Many  of  our  former  pupils,  especially  females,  remain  at 
home  with  their  parents,  or  other  near  relatives.  To  such  I 
would  say — your  privileges  are  peculiarly  great.  What 
returns  you  ought  to  make  for  them  to  the  God  of  Providence 
and  to  your  earthly  friends  !  Surely,  it  should  be  your  first 
endeavor  to  show  your  gratitude  for  such  privileges ;  to  render 
yourselves  agreeable  to  your  friends,  and  useful  to  all  with 
whom  you  associate.  You  are  unfortunate,  and  have  caused 
much  anxiety,  care  and  expense,  to  your  parents.  You  are 
now  educated.  Your  misfortunes  are  greatly  alleviated. 
You  are  no  longer  like  ignorant  children,  but  your  minds  are 
in  a  good  degree  enlightened.  You  know  that  the  only  way 
to  be  happy  in  this  life  is  "  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments," and  that  it  is  according  to  the  constitution  of 
our  natures  and  of  God's  government  that  men  should  be  dili- 
gent in  business.  Discharge  your  duty  then  by  taking  a  deep 
2* 
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interest  in  any  employments  your  parents  can  furnish  you. 
Engage  with  them  so  far  as  you  can,  in  their  employments. 
Take  certain  duties  upon  yourselves  and  discharge  them  regu- 
larly and  punctually.  Make  the  home  of  your  parents  more 
cheerful,  attractive  and  happy  by  your  efforts,  than  it  v^^ould 
be  without  them.  Do  good  by  your  example.  The  consis-. 
tent  and  pious  example  of  deaf-mutes  may  be  as  useful  as 
that  of  any  other  persons. 

Let  me  urge  you  all  in  your  intercourse  with  your  friends, 
and  especially  with  people  out  of  your  own  family  circle,  to 
be  very  attentive  to  the  rules  of  good  manners.  You  should 
carefully  practice  the  civilities  and  polite  attentions  which 
flow  from  good  feelings  and  are  observed  by  benevolent, 
polite  and  intelligent  persons.  If  you  do  not  regard  these 
things,  you  will  be  disagreeable  and  many  people  will  avoid 
you.  Most  persons  have  kind  feelings  towards  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Do  not  let  these  feelings  be  blunted  by  any  ignorance, 
rudeness  or  want  of  proper  attention  on  your  part.  Some 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  err  by  visiting  their  friends  too  often, 
some  by  staying  too  long,  some  by  being  too  inquisitive.  You 
should  remember  that  if  you  fatigue  your  friends,  or  interrupt 
them  when  engaged,  by  obliging  them  to  write  or  make  signs 
with  you  very  long  at  a  time,  they  will  be  the  less  glad  to  see 
you  when  you  call  again.  When  your  friends  say,  "you  must 
come  and  see  us  again,"  it  is  proper  for  you  to  do  so,  but  you 
mtist  not  £;o  the  next  day,  nor  very  soon.  They  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  do  that,  but  they  mean  that  they  will  be  hap- 
py to  see  you  again  after  several  days,  perhaps,  or  weeks,  are 
past.  When  a  friend  living  at  a  distance  says,  you  must  write 
a  letter  to  me,  he  means  to  invite  you  to  write,  not  to  com- 
mand it,  and  he  does  not  wish  you  to  write  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  after  a  considerable  time.  You  must  be  careful  to  find 
out  what  is  meant  by  the  common  language  used  in  inviting 
and  in  familiar  conversation,  and  conduct  yourself  accordingly. 

A  large  number  of  our  former  pupils,  somewhat  more  than 
one  hundred,  a7^e  married.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
many,  I  hope  almost  all  of  these,  are  useful,  respectable  and 
happy,  as  heads  of  families,  as  parents  and  as  citizens.  To 
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these  I  cannot  now  attentipt  to  offer  all  the  advice  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  I  hope  they  do  not  need  it.  I  do  how- 
ever exhort  them  to  consider  well  and  constantly  the  high 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them.  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  heads  of  a  family  to  provide  well  for  their  children  and 
household.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  that  those  who  neglect 
this,  deny  the  faith  of  the  gospel  and  are  worse  than  infidels. 
The  heads  of  a  family  must  be  diligent,  economical,  prudent 
in  the  use  of  property  and  continually  careful  that  their  exam- 
ple and  influence  be  such  as  will  do  good  to  all  around  them. 
They  must  be  true  Christians,  and  live  as  Christians  ought. 
Heads  of  families,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  obey  another 
direction  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  "  be  temperate  in  all  things." 
It  is  not  only  a  duty  to  be  temperate,  but  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  give  our  influence  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  temper- 
ance which  is  doing  so  much  good  in  our  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  that  cannot  deny  himself  so  far  as  to 
set  an  example  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates, 
has  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  is  far  less  benevolent  than  he 
ought  to  be  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb,  are  temperate  people,  many  of 
them  I  know,  belong  to  temperance  societies  and  I  advise  all 
who  have  not  done  so  already,  to  join  a  total  abstinence  socie- 
ty without  delay.  They  will  then  be  strengthened  to  resist 
temptation  ;  they  will  influence  others  by  their  good  example, 
and  if  they  keep  their  pledge,  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  from 
the  assualts  of  the  greatest  destroyer  of  human  happiness 
that  has  ever  desolated  our  wicked  world. 

O,  how  much  might  be  said,  if  time  and  space  would  per- 
mit, which  we  ought  all  carefully  to  consider.  But  I  have 
already  written  a  long  letter  and  fear  you  will  become  tired 
in  reading  it.  I  must  stop,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  best,  attempt 
at  another  time  to  call  your  attention  to  many  things  now 
omitted.  One  thought  more  however,  I  will  suggest,  lest  I 
should  not  have  another  opportunity.  It  is  that  we  are  all 
dying  creatures,  and  yet  each  possesses  a  spirit  which  is  des- 
tined to  an  unending  existence  !  My  closing  exhortation  then 
is  this  :  Prepare  without  delay  for  that  state  of  existence.  If 
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you  ask,  how,  I  answer,  by  repenting  of  your  sins  aud  believ- 
ing on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  remember  the  religious 
instructions  you  received  while  pupils.  Obey  those  instruc- 
tions ;  obey  the  instructions  of  the  gospel.  Make  the  bible 
your  daily  study.  Neglect  not  to  pray  daily  and  earnestly. 
Seek  for  the  teachings  of  that  Good  Spirit  which  can  apply  the 
truth  of  God  to  your  hearts  and  by  which  you  may  be  made 
wise  unto  salvation.  Strive  to  be  useful.  Reward  your 
earthly  benefactors  by  being  good  citizens,  sustaining  the  good 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  state  and  nation  to  which  you 
belong,  and  especially  by  being  true  Christians,  Then  your 
example  and  influence  w^ill  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  your 
friends  and  others,  and  your  memory  will  be  cherished  after 
you  are  dead.  Then  you  will  die  in  peace  and  enter  into  the 
rest  of  heaven. 

With  affectionate  regards,  and  the  best  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  and  happiness, 

I  remain  your  friend  and  teacher, 
LEWIS  WELD. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  I}umh. 
April,  1842. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  14th 
OF  MAY,  1842;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 
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AUard,  Jonathan 
Allen,  Delia  A. 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Mary  M. 
Arnold,  William  F. 
Averill,  William  H. 
Badger,  Mary  E. 
Barnes,  Mary 
Bartlett,  Sarah  E. 
Bassett,  Amanda  P 
Beall,  Louisa 
Berton,  Emma  Ann 
Bhzzard,  Halsted 
Blizzard,  Sarah 
Bogan,  Rosanna 
Boyce,  Aid  is 
Brackett,  Joshua 
Briggs,  Sarah  J. 
Brightman,  Job  A. 
Buzzell,  Sarah 
Campbell,  Seth 
Chandler,  George  H. 
Cleaves,  Daniel 
Clement,  Emily  Ann 
Closson,  Harriet  T. 
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Coe,  Sherman  D. 
Coffin,  Sally  C. 
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Everton,  Amos  H. 
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(( 
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(( 
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July, 

July 

May 

May 

May 
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May 
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{{ 
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1839 
1840 
1840 
1841 
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1837 
1838 
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Newark,  Vt. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 
((        ((  (( 

Somers,  Conn. 
Branford,  Conn, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Mendon,  Mass. 
Lyndeborough,  N.  H. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Newton  Co.,  Ga. 
Frederickton,  N.  B. 
Baldwin  Co.,  Ga. 

((  C( 

Jasper  Co.,  " 

Richmond,  N.  H. 

Hermon,  Me. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

South  Westport,  Mass, 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

Montague,  Mass. 

Saco,  Me. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Lyme,  Conn. 
((  (( 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 
Salina,  N.  Y. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Bennington,  Vt. 
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((  (( 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Vt. 
((  (( 

Boxford,  Mass. 
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Lancaster,  Mass. 
Seekonk,  " 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Georgia. 

Friends. 

Georgia, 

Georgia. 

Friends. 

N.H. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

N.H. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

N.  H. 

Friends. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Asylum^ 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

S.C. 
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Names. 


Admission. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 
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Gerrard,  George  A. 
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Pool,  George  W. 
Randall,  Cyrus 
Read,  Ad  in  T. 
Read,  LucyM. 
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Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Rines,  Stephen 
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Rogers,  Ellen  P. 
Rowe,  Beniamin 
Sanford,  William  S. 


May  1839  Putney,  Vt, 

June  1839  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

May  1811  Middleton,  N.  H. 

"     1840  HoUis,  Me. 
June  1838  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
May  18411  Wentworth,  N.  H. 

"  1837  Farmington,  Me. 
Ap'l  1839  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Sep.  1840  Lincoln,  Co.,  Ga. 
Ap'l  1840Guysborough,  N.  S. 
June  1836  Millbury,  Mass. 
May  1837  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

"    1837, Ware,  Mass. 

"    1841  Lima,  N.  Y. 

u    1841|  " 

"    1840  Falmouth,  Me. 
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"    1840  Greenbush,  Vt. 

»  18401 
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"     1840|Westport,  Mass. 
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May  1840 
June  1837 
May  1840 
"  1840 
Feb.  1833 
May  1838 
Sep.  1838 
May  1838 
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"  1841 
"  1841 
"  1838 
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July  1841 
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"  18.38 
"  1841 
Ap'l  1837 
May  1841 
"  1837 
«  1841 
"  1841 


Dec. 
May 
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May 


Guildhall,  Vt. 

Durham,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 

HoUis,  Me. 

Sherman,  Conn. 

West  Rupert,  Vt. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Somers,  " 

Hartford,  " 

Monroe,  Conn. 

Sanford,  Me. 
((  (( 

Essex,  Mass. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Buxton,  Me. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Dummerston,  Vt. 

Buckfield,  Me. 
Winchester,  Conn. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Preeport,  Me. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 
King's  Co.  N.  S. 
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Scovel,  Olive 
Sfovel,  Stephen 
Skinner,  John 
Smart,  Samuel 
Smith,  Amos  Jr. 
Smith,  Artemas 
Smith,  Thomas 
Stearns,  Chester 
Stearns,  Ruth  J. 
Stone,  Ann  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Swett,  William  B. 
Taylor,  Linda 
Thresher,  Julius 
Tilden,  Edward 
Tilton,  Franklin 
Tilton,  Zeno 
Titcomb,  Augustus 
Tucker,  Harriet  N. 
Turner,  Sarah  A. 
Tyler,  Mariette 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N. 
Watson,  Sarah  Q,. 
Watson,  Uriah 
Wentworth,  Beulah  C. 
White,  Sarah 
Whittlesey,  James  H. 
Williams,  Samuel 
Winchester,  Ezra 
Wood,  Gilbert 


Admission. 
Aug.  1838 
July  1838 
May  1841 
"  1841 
"  1841 
«  1840 
1837 
"  1840 
"  1840 
"  1838 
"  1839 
"  1839 
"  1837 
June  1841 
May  1838 
"  18411 
"  1841 
"  1840; 
«  1836^ 
"  1841 
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"  1839 
"  1838 
"  1840 
1841 
"  1837 
"  1840 
June  1841 
May  1840 
"  1837 


Residence. 


Cornwall,  Conn. 


Pomfret,  Conn 
Compton,  N,  H. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Vt. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Me. 

Oakham,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Andover,  Vt. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Fairlee,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 

Cumberland,  Me. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Clinton,  Conn. 
Westford,  Vt. 
Killingworth,  Conn. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Leicester,  Mass. 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Falmouth,  Me. 
Norwich  city,  Conn. 
Benson,  Vt. 


Supported  by  their  Friends,      ...  19 

"        by  Maine,  19 

"  by  New  Hampshire,        .      .  13 

"  by  Vermont,        .       .       .  .22 

"  by  Massachusetts,     ...  31 

"  by  Connecticut,    .       .      .  .22 

"  by  South  Carolina,  ...  2 

"  by  Georgia,         ....  4 

"  by  the  Asylum,        ...  1 

"  by  himself,          .       .       .       .  1 

Total,        .      .      •      .  134 


SPECIMENS 

OP 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

Hartford,  April  19th,  1842. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  am  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  shall  go  with  Miss  E. 
home  next  summer  vacation.  I  wish  to  tell  to  you  will  write  a  letter.  You 
will  give  it  to  me.  I  shall  find  a  letter  and  read  it  soon.  I  send  my  love  to 
you.  I  think  about  my  brother  and  sister  at  home.  I  think  about  all  well 
relations.  Next  May  I  think  about  at  home  and  smell  the  good  blossoms  are 
pleasant.  Eight  teachers  are  one  hundred  and 'eighteen  pupils  in  the  Asylum. 
I  tell  to  you  I  wish  to  stay  in  the  Asylum  two  years  hence.  We  like  to  see 
the  buds.  The  sun  is  warm.  Some  little  birds  are  glad  and  sing  in  the  trees 
every  day.  Oh  little  boys  can  rob  some  pretty  nests.  The  little  birds  are  in 
them.  A  large  hen  has  a  bill,  two  blue  eyes,  two  ears,  two  brown  wings,  two 
black  feet,  a  grey  tail.  We  meditate  about  God  who  created  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  We  shall  love  to  look  at  the  clear  sky  every  evening  next  sum- 
mer. We  think  about  God  who  create  the  land  grow  up  the  green  grass;  the 
horses,  the  cows,  the  oxen,  the  sheep  eat  the  grass  grows.  Mr.  Weld  governs 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Asylum.  All  the  pupils  will  go  in  the  large  chapel 
and  sitdown  on  the  benches  every  morning.  He  lectures  them.  They  attend 
him  and  he  prays  to  God  and  Christ.  Twelve  pupils  will  come  in  the  school 
every  day.  Mr.  W.  teaches  them.  They  understand  and  write  on  the  large 
slates.    Three  months  hence  they  will  have  a  vacation.    They  will  go  home. 

I  am  your  aifectionate  friend. 


BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  TWO  YEARS. 

Hartford,  April  20th  1842. 

My  dear  parents, 

I  am  now  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  and  send  it  to  you.  I 
often  think  about  my  parents,  brother  and  sisters,  but  I  do  not  hear  from  you 
longly.  You  often  find  letters  from  me.  You  are  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I 
wish  you  would  write  now  a  long  letter  to  me.  I  could  not  talk  with  some 
good  friends  in  a  factory.  I  had  heard  about  many  good  pupils  of  the  Asylum 
because  they  improved  very  much.  They  have  thought  about  God  and  Jssus 
Christ  and  heaven.  I  was  very  ignorant  and  did  not  think  about  them.  I  told 
my  parents  and  determined  to  go  to  the  Asylum  and  learn  a  book.    When  I 
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left  home  and  went  to  the  Asylum,  I  did  not  understand  the  pupils  who  spelled 
fast.  I  was  ignorant  and  almost  wept  the  good  pupils  who  were  wise.  I 
talked  with  them.  It  was  so  very  pleasant  here  I  was  very  happy  and  stayed 
in  the  Asylum.  When  I  went  into  the  school-room,  Mr.  Stone  began  to  make 
signs  to  me  to  write  a  little  for  some  weeks  and  could  understand.  I  had  a 
vacation  and  did  not  go  into  the  school  for  four  weeks  at  September.  I  walked 
with  some  pupils  four  miles  to  the  prison  and  looked  at  many  men  to  work 
hardly.  We  returned  again  to  the  Asylum.  The  pupils  had  a  vacation  and 
did  not  go  to  the  school  six  weeks  in  August.  When  some  were  very  glad  to 
go  home.  We  were  unhappy  and  stayed  here.  All  of  the  teachers  pitied  us  and 
wished  to  go  a  tower.  Mr.  Turner  told  two  drivers  about  us  and  rode  to  the 
tower.  In  the  morning  the  drivers  rode  in  two  large  and  beautiful  omnibuses 
to  the  Asylum.  We  got  into  the  omnibuses  and  rode  nine  miles  and  arrived 
there.  We  walked  up  the  long  stairs  and  stood  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  We 
could  look  at  the  beautiful  landscape,  houses  and  mountains  and  it  was  very 
pleasant.  We  were  very  happy  to  ride  back  again  here.  On  thanksgiving 
day  Mr,  Turner  invited  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  take  tea  and  they  accepted 
the  invitation  in  the  evening.  They  came  into  the  Asylum  and  the  gentlemen, 
teachers,  ladies  and  the  pupils  played  witii  each  other  in  the  large  dining-room  and 
were  very  happy  till  ten  o'clock.  They  went  into  their  houses.  Much  grass  and 
leaves  now  grow  up  and  it  is  very  warm.  All  of  the  pupils  go  into  the  school- 
rooms. Eight  teachers  are  very  kind  and  teach  them  to  write  on  their  large 
slates  every  day.  Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  often  come  into  the  Asylum 
about  the  school-rooms  and  visit  the  pupils  on  Wednesday.  After  school  the 
boys  often  go  out  in  the  yard  and  play  ball  at  noon.  The  girls  go  out  of  the 
door  and  look  at  some  new  and  beautiful  houses  and  gardens  till  two  o'clock. 
They  go  into  the  school-rooms  and  write  five  hours  during  the  day.  After 
school  the  boys  go  into  the  shops  and  can  make  some  bureaus  or  boots.  The 
girls  knit  or  sew  their  dresses  and  stockings  in  the  parlor  in  the  afternoon. 
The  pupils  go  into  the  chapel  every  Sunday.  Mr.  Weld  preaches  the  bible  to 
them  and  explains  it  because  they  are  attentive  to  him.  I  am  in  good  health 
and  do  not  wish  to  go  home,  but  I  shall  stay  here  two  or  three  years  and  try  to 
improve.  I  should  not  wish  to  go  home  because  I  go  into  the  chapel  and  am 
very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Weld  who  explains  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and 
heaven.  I  truly  send  my  love  to  all  my  parents,  brother  and  sisters  and  to  my 
friends, 

I  am  your  affectionate  daughter. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  THREE  YEARS. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MYSELF. 
When  I  was  five  years  old  I  was  not  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  was  in  good  health, 
and  knew  much.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  almost  every  day  in  spelling. 
I  often  recited  the  Primer  to  my  mother  on  the  Sabbath,  and  did  not  make  mis- 
takes. Some  of  my  friends  heard  me  recite  it  to  her,  and  they  praised  me  very 
much  and  declared  that  I  would  become  a  minister  if  I  lived.  I  was  very  hap" 
py  then  and  heard  the  birds  and  frogs  sing  round  about  me,  and  also  the  singers 
in  the  churches.    When  1  was  six  years  old  the  Lord  took  away  my  hearing, 
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and  all  my  friends  were  very  sorry,  and  much  disappointed,  I  lost  my  hearing 
by  sickness.  One  evening  our  family  were  sitting  around  my  bed,  and  watch- 
ing over  me,  and  my  sickness  increased  and  streams  of  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks.  They  thought  that  I  would  certainly  die.  My  breath  began  to  stop, 
and  my  limbs  became  almost  stiff,  but  a  few  minutes  after  this,  my  sickness 
abated,  and  in  a  few  weeks  1  got  quite  well,  but  all  my  hearing  was  lost,  and  1 
became  ignorant.  When  I  had  grown  larger  my  parents  told  me  about  this, 
and  I  was  very  much  astonished.  The  Lord  had  almost  taken  away  my  life. 
How  kind  he  was  in  sparing  me  !  I  am  very  thankful  to  him,  and  remember  all 
his  kindness  and  mercy.  When  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  He  guided  me  to 
the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  and  I  received  some  improvement.  Before 
I  came  iiere  I  could  not  write  nor  read,  and  1  did  not  know  why  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  on  the  cross.  I  am  very  sorry  because  my  hearing  is 
lost.  I  desire  to  read  the  Bible  and  often  pray  with  my  friends.  I  should  have 
many  friends  if  I  had  not  lost  my  hearing.  I  have  very  few  now.  They 
sometimes  mock  me  because  I  am  deaf,  but  I  will  choose  Christ  for  my  best 
friend. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN   UNDER  INSTRUCTION  THREE  YEARS, 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PICTURE. 
There  is  a  house.  It  looks  very  beautiful  and  it  is  situated  on  a  little  pleas- 
ant hill.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  whose  residence  is  N.  L.  (Conn.)  He  has 
a  wife  named  Mary  and  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  and  a  daughter 
Elizabeth.  They  are  surely  a  religious  family  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  them  to  live  together  in  a  little  but  neat  house.  Upon  that  hill  a  little 
South  East  of  this  building  is  a  Congregational  Church  in  which  this  family 
generally  go  to  attend  a  clergyman's  religious  lecture,  whose  name  is  Dr.  H. 
and  this  hill  is  called  Flower  Hill  because  it  is  covered  with  many  flowers. 
See!  there  is  a  wagon  in  the  shed.  1  made  it  and  got  twenty  dollars.  There 
is  a  barn  North  of  the  house.  It  contains  four  rooms,  ten  sheep  in  one  of  tliem, 
two  horses  in  the  other,.three  calves  in  the  other,  twenty  five  hens  in  the  last 
one.  They  are  fed  with  corn.  In  the  cow  yard  near  the  barn  are  two  cows 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  A  little  further  from  the  house  is  a  pump  from  which  the 
family  draw  out  water  to  drink,  and  near  the  pump  is  a  large  pen  which  con- 
tains three  little  pigs  that  were  bought  from  a  friend  and  each  of  them  cost  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Near  the  road  is  a  post  erected  and  a  piece  of  board 
nailed  to  it,  the  name  is  written  "  Hartford"  and  do  see !  there  is  a  foreign  beg- 
gar looking  at  William  who  stretches  his  arm  to  it  to  tell  him  the  name  which 
the  beggar  does  not  know.  Hark  !  I  hear  Elizabeth  saying,  Ah,  Ma,  do  see  this 
wagon,  it  is  very  ugly.  Oh  !  what  a  horse.  It  is  very  hungry,  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
not  eaten  hay  all  day.  "  Ma  where  did  it  come  from  1"  "  My  daughter  think 
yourself  where  it  came  from,"  I  do  not  know,  "  I  think  that  that  beggar  rides 
in  it." 

Are  you  pleased  children,  to  read  this  description  of  the  house  which  I  have 
drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf? 

A  FABLE. 

In  the  night  a  spider  made  a  web.  In  the  day  time  it  was  trying  to  snare  a 
fly  but  the  flies  would  not  go  to  the  web.    One  day  as  the  spider  was  walking 
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on  the  shelf  it  saw  a  blue  fly  sitting  on  a  nail  on  the  wall.  "  How  do  you 
do  1"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.  "  I  am  well  to  day."  "  How  are  your  feelings 
to  day  '?"  said  the  fly.  "  I  feel  envious"  said  the  spider  "  why"  said  the  fly. 
"  Because  you  are  very  beautiful.  Listen  to  me"  said  the  spider  "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something,  I  have  made  a  little  room,  I  have  bought  a  new  bedstead 
and  covered  the  straw  and  feather  beds  with  a  very  fine  quih,  I  have  fixed  a 
looking-glass  on  the  wall,  I  have  got  seven  new  chairs  and  a  rocking-chair. 
I  have  bought  many  beautiful  pictures  and  books,  I  have  purchased  some 
sweet  cake  and  wine.  Oh  !  come  go  with  me  and  see  the  things  which  I  have 
bought."  So  the  fly  went  with  it  into  the  web  but  the  fly  was  snared  by  the 
flatteries  of  the  spider  and  could  not  get  out,  and  the  fly  died  and  was  eaten  up. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  spider,  and  he  seems  like  the  tempters  of  men  who 
have  stolen  many  things,  telling  lies^  feeling  angry,  proud  and  vain,  breaking 
the  commandments  of  God,  &c.  How  miserable  they  will  be  after  their  death, 
but  how  happy  it  will  be  for  the  saints  to  live  in  Heaven  with  the  angels,  wor- 
shiping God  for  ever  and  ever. 

Which  must  we  choose  to  live  in,  heaven  or  helH  Heaven!  Heaven!  is 
my  choice. 


BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  FOUR  YEARS. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  B. 

B.  is  a  small  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  stream.  The  houses  are  not 
brick  buildings,  but  they  are  built  of  wood.  About  nine  years  ago  a  congrega- 
tional church  was  built.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  west  of  the  town  of 
B.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  hills,  and  is  very  pleasant.  Some  stores  are  situa- 
ted upon  both  banks  of  the  river.  It's  bridge  is  not  a  long  one.  Every  spring 
the  stream  spreads  over  the  woods.  There  are  some  school-houses.  Four 
years  ago  a  high  academy  was  built,  opposite  to  the  congregational  church. 
The  houses  are  not  beautiful  bui'dings,  they  are  plain.  The  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  B.  are  rich,  A  very  few  of  the  people  are  poor.  The  people  of  B.  often 
ascend  the  hills  to  look  down  at  the  town,  and  adjacent  country.  It  has  the 
most  beautiful  appearance.  They  like  to  see  it.  They  also  go  up  the  rocky 
hills  and  gather  whortleberries.    The  hills  are  covered  with  whortleberries. 

Some  years  ago  in  September  there  was  a  parade  in  B.  A  company  of  sold- 
iers assembled  in  it.  I  did  not  know  where  they  came  from.  They  were 
dressed  in  neat,  and  blue  black  coats  and  pantaloons.  In  the  forenoon  the 
General  marched  with  his  army  towards  the  west  pasture,  a  half  mile.  They 
mai  ched  about  it.  The  level  pasture  was  very  green.  Short  rows  of  men,  and 
boys  stood  by  the  fence,  and  saw  them  in  it.  A  man  in  the  pasture,  sold  gin- 
ger-bread, lying  on  the  table.  Then  they  returned  in  a  long  procession  to  a 
large  house  to  dine,  at  noon.  Then  the  soldiers  marched  towards  the  same 
field  in  the  afernoon.  In  the  evening  they  could  not  go  home,  because  it  was 
far  oft'.  They  went  tnthe  neighbors,  and  slept  in  the  night.  Some  young  men 
rose  early  and  went  to  the  town.  They  took  hold  of  the  rope,  and  drew  a  can- 
non on  the  bridge.  It  stood  on  the  middle  of  it.  They  fired  the  cannon  six 
times.  The  soldiers  heard  the  roar  of  cannon.  They  rose  and  went  to  the 
town.   In  the  morning  the  P.  soldiers  assembled  in  B.    They  were  dressed 
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in  green  coats  and  white  pantaloons.  The  B.  soldiers  wore  their  black  and 
red  coats  and  white  pantaloons.  The  other  soldiers  wore  their  homespun 
dresses.  In  the  afternoon,  the  soldiers  marched  towards  the  same  field.  Two 
B.  troops  marched  with  their  guns  to  the  same.  They  went  about  it  for  some 
hours.  Pretty  soon  some  ladies  and  my  sisters  and  I  went  to  visit  the  four 
troops  in  it,  and  stood  by  the  fence.  The  troops  marched  constantly  about. 
Some  old  men  and  my  father  went  up  to  a  large  mill-house.  A  man  painted 
their  features  and  legs.  Their  faces  and  legs  were  brown  and  red  colored. 
They  were  like  Indians.  They  formerly  knew  about  the  Indians.  They  dis- 
guised themselves  in  their  ragged  homespun  dresses  as  Indians.  Then  they 
went  in  a  long  procession  to  the  same  field  with  their  guns.  They  were  crafty 
and  went  secretly  through  the  trees.  There  was  a  cry  of  alarm  among  the  four 
troops,  when  they  heard  the  noise  in  the  trees.  They  found  the  men  as  the 
Indians.  They  cried  out  loudly,  alarmed  at  the  Indians  coming.  The  old  men 
fired  at  the  troops  during  the  afternoon.  The  ladies  were  afraid  of  them. 
They  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  trees.  They  ran  to  their  homes.  When  the 
troops  ran  in  the  long  procession,  behind  the  old  men.  Other  men,  and  my  fa- 
ther sprang  into  the  stream,  and  ran  along  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  went  up 
to  the  same  mill-house.  The  P.  troops  surrounded,  standing  near  it  and  fired 
their  guns.    They  did  not  kill  any  of  the  old  men. 


BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  FIVE  YEARS. 

On  Tuesday  the  eighteenth  of  January  at  eight  o'clock  A,  M.  Mr.  Weld 
with  myself  and  four  other  pupils  of  this  Institution,  took  a  coach  which  carried 
us  to  Springfield.  We  reached  that  place  at  noon  where  we  stopped  at  the  tav- 
ern about  an  hour,  when  we  set  out  in  the  cars  and  arrived  at  the  depot  in  Bos- 
ton, at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M,  We  soon  took  a  coach  which  went  to  Dr.  S's 
house  where  Miss  S.  and  our  two  female  companions  got  out.  Then  we  went 
to  the  Tremont  house.  On  Wesdnesday  the  nineteenth,  at  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  we  went  to  the  State  House  and  saw  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Sec- 
retary and  many  other  persons  who  were  engaged  in  business  in  that  State 
House.  The  Secretary  told  us  that  he  would  call  us  to  go  to  a  large  house  in 
the  evening.  We  then  went  into  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Mr.  Weld  asked  the  Legislature  if  they  would  let  him  have  the  room  of  the 
Representatives  on  Friday  afternoon.  They  told  him  that  they  would  do  so 
by  holding  up  their  hands.  We  returned  to  the  Tremont  house  at  noon.  In 
the  afternoon  we  sauntered  about  the  city  for  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Weld  called  a 
coach  to  take  us  to  the  Institution  for  the  blind  ;  but  soon  after,  he  said  that  he 
had  lost  the  coach  ;  so  we  did  not  visit  that  Institution  that  day  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  again.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Secretary  came  and 
invited  us  to  go  to  the  house,  as  he  told  us  that  he  would  do.  There  were  some 
handsome  ladies  who  wore  very  fine  dresses  and  the  carpet  on  the  floor  was 
very  sofl  and  fine.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  like  that  before.  The  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  very  polite  an  1  kind  to  each  other  and  to  us,  and  about  half  past 
eight  o'clock  they  sung  sweet  songs  and  played  upon  a  piano-forte,  and  we  lefl 
the  house  at  teri  o'clock  for  the  hotel. 

On  Thursday  the  twentieth  in  the  forenoon  we  went  to  the  Institution  for  the 
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and  we  saw  some  of  the  blind  persons  playing  on  a  piano-forte  and  some  make- 
ing  brushes  and  mats;  they  knew  how  to  make  them  very  well.  In  the  after- 
noon we  visited  the  Bunker-hill  Monument,  which  was  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  but  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high  next  fall.  After  having  descended  from  the  summit,  Mr.  Weld  was  con- 
versing with  a  gentleman  about  the  battle  upon  that  hill  nearly  an  hour  and 
the  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  believed  that  Gen.  Warren  was  killed  on  the 
ground  where  the  monument  now  stands,  and  that  the  dead  soldiers  were  cast 
into  the  marsh  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  We  then  visited  Miss  T.  and 
conversed  with  her  for  a  few  minutes  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

On  Friday  the  twenty-first  in  the  forenoon  we  went  about  the  city  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  State  House,  and  after  Mr.  Weld  had  delivered  alec- 
ture  about  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  made  an  exhibition  in  Language,  Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic  and  History  for  about  two  hours. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second,  we  visited  the  museum.  There  were  a  great 
many  dead  animals  and  birds  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  and  there  were  also 
a  great  many  different  things  obtained  from  these  quarters.  Some  of  them  were 
very  handsome  which  delighted  us  very  much.  We  went  and  saw  many  im- 
ages in  a  large  building  and  we  entered  many  other  buildings  containing  pic- 
tures. We  were  invited  to  examine  large  courts  and  printing  offices.  Dr.  S. 
invited  us  to  visit  his  family  and  take  tea  with  them  in  the  evening  and  there 
were  several  other  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  came  to  the  house.  We  did 
nothing  on  the  sabbath  except  going  to  church. 

On  Monday  the  twenty-fourth  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  Mr.  Weld  sent  back 
three  of  our  companions  to  the  Asylum,  and  I  had  but  one  person  to  keep  me 
company  and  we  sauntered  about  the  city  nearly  all  the  day.  We  did  not  go 
and  see  many  other  buildings,  but  were  invited  to  go  and  take  tea  with  Mr.  K. 
in  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday  the  twenty-fifth,  we  took  the  cars  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
reached  Portsmouth  at  ten,  then  we  took  the  stage  to  Portland  and  arrived  there 
at  seven  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  Wednesday  the  twenty-sixth,  we  took  another  stage  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  reached  the  Mansion  House  in  Augusta,  at  six  o'clock  P.  M. 
Then  I  went  home  and  my  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends  had  no  idea  that 
I  should  go  home  this  winter  and  they  looked  as  if  they  were  very  much  sur- 
prised and  glad  to  see  me.  On  Thursday  the  twenty-seventh  we  went  to  the 
State  House  and  we  saw  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  and  many  other  per- 
sons there  in  the  forenoon,  but  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Weld  with  my  companion 
sauntered  about  the  town  a  little,  but  I  attended  the  funeral  of  my  brother's 
daughter. 

On  Friday  the  twenty-eighth  we  went  about  the  town  in  the  forenoon  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  State  House  and  made  an  exhibition  of  the  same 
studies  as  we  did  in  Boston. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-ninth  we  went  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  we  saw 
some  insane  persons  there.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Weld  took  my  companion 
with  him  and  went  to  Hallowell  to  stay  with  his  uncle  till  Monday  afternoon, 
but  I  remained  at  home  and  visited  some  of  my  friends  and  I  was  much  delight- 
ed in  conversing  with  them. 
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On  Monday  the  thirty-first  I  went  to  see  Mr,  W.  and  his  family  in  Gardiner 
about  seven  miles  south  from  Augusta  on  foot,  and  on  my  return  home  in  the 
evening,  nearly  all  my  clothes  were  wet.  After  my  dress  was  dried,  I  went  to 
the  Hallowell  House  in  a  coach  where  I  met  Mr.  Weld  and  my  companion, 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  Feburary  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  took  the  stage  and  reached  the  city  of  Portland  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  where 
we  went  about  and  met  a  few  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  the  second  we  entered  a  stage  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
reached  Portsmouth  at  about  three  P,  M.  there  we  took  the  cars  and  reached  Bos- 
ton at  seven.    We  soon  took  a  coach  and  went  to  the  Marlborough  Hotel, 

On  Thursday  the  third,  we  went  to  the  museum  again  to  see  some  animals 
and  things  and  we  also  visited  some  friends  but  we  did  not  go  out  into  the 
streets  for  pleasure  because  it  was  cloudy  and  the  weather  was  wet. 

On  Friday  the  fourth,  we  took  the  cars  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  and  arrived  in 
Springfield  at  noon,  soon  we  entered  a  stage,  yet  the  road  was  so  muddy  that 
the  horses  could  not  go  farther  than  three  miles  an  hour  and  from  time  to  time 
the  wheels  were  stuck  in  the  mud.  We  twice  got  out,  in  order  that  the  wheels 
might  be  drawn  out  of  the  mud,  but  once  the  driver  whipped  the  horses  severely, 
yet  he  could  not  make  them  to  draw  a  little  for  about  an  hour,  so  we  walked  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  to  an  inn.  When  the  stage  reached  the  inn,  we  en- 
tered another  stage  and  arrived  at  the  Asylum  about  two  o'clock  in  the  night. 
It  was  only  twenty-six  miles  from  that  town  to  Hartford  yet  it  took  more  than 
twelve  hours. 

Remarks. 

We  had  a  very  long  and  pleasant  journey  through  those  two  states,  we  pass- 
ed through  many  handsome  towns  which  delighted  us  much  in  seeing 
them.  We  had  good  health  on  our  journey;  but  sometimes  our  rides  were 
somewhat  tedious  to  us.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  and 
other  people  who  attended  us  in  the  State  Houses  were  much  gratified  with  our 
exhibitions  because  they  approved  of  us  openly,  yet  they  could  not  understand 
what  we  said  by  signs.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  them  all  together  before 
us  because  many  of  them  have  contributed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay  for  our 
education  in  this  Institution  and  to  support  us  here,  therefore  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  us  to  be  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  kindness  to  us  and  to  attempt 
to  study  very  well  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  please  them  when  they  con- 
verse with  us  by  writing.  We  suppose  that  they  will  be  much  delighted  to 
send  other  deaf  and  dumb  persons  from  the  states  to  this  Asylum  to  be  taught 
to  write  and  read  as  we  have  been  here,  I  think  that  it  will  be  much  better  for 
them  to  do  so  in  order  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  may  have  much  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  their  friends  by  writing  or  spelling  with  their  fingers,  but  it 
is  far  more  important  for  us  to  remember  the  kindness  of  God  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther in  giving  us  good  health  and  leading  us  to  be  examined  by  these  persons  in 
the  State  Houses  and  receiving  our  education  here.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
Him  after  having  travelled  thi-ough  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  a 
holy  and  glorious  kingdom  which  is  everlasting. 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  FOUR  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

My  dear  fellow  pupils. 
I  will  give  you  some  account  of  God. 

There  is  only  one  God  in  the  world  who  is  present  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
in  order  that  he  may  know  all  things  which  we  have  or  do,  but  we  cannot  see 
him  because  he  is  a  Holy  Spirit,  yet  he  can  see  us  all  easily.  He  has  given  his 
only  begotten  Son  who  came  down  into  this  world  to  offer  .forgiveness  to  every 
body  who  would  repent  and  believe  in  him,  but  now  he  is  gone  up  into  heaven. 
Before  he  ascended,  he  appointed  his  apostles  to  perform  miracles  before  sinnere 
in  order  that  they  should  repent  of  their  sins.  Some  good  men  who  jiave  fol- 
lowed their  Saviour's  good  advice,  have  brought  and  kept  his  Holy  Book  through 
many  generations,  and  if  we  believe  what  the  Bible  teaches  us  concerning  our 
God  and  sincerely  seek  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  submit  ourselves  to  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  just  and  right  to  forgive  us.  We  can  always 
think  about  his  greatness  without  difficulty  by  reading  in  his  Holy  Book  and  by 
worshipping  him  while  we  live  in  this  transient  world.  If  we  do  all  these 
things,  we  shall  be  saved  from  every  danger  after  our  death  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  in  another  world  where  we  shall  live  forever  with  the  holy  angels  with 
much  pleasure  in  serving  and  worshipping  our  Heavenly  Father.  Now  God  is 
near  our  bodies  to  keep  our  souls  united  with  them  and  He  is  waiting  long  for 
us  to  confess  our  sins  to  him  and  submit  ourselves  to  his  Son.  O  !  May  we 
now  repent  and  trust  in  the  Lord  our  Saviour  with  all  our  soulc,  hearts  and 
mights.  There  are  many  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  deceivers  &c.  in  this 
world  who  do  great  crimes,  but  there  are  none  in  heaven  and  how  pleasant  and 
how  happy  it  will  be  for  us  to  go  to  heaven  and  live  with  our  brethren  the  an- 
gels. But  if  we  do  not  seek  comfort  in  God,  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  do  not 
obey  what  the  Bible  commands  us,  we  cannot  be  saved  in  heaven,  but  we  shall 
be  punished  forever  in  the  bottomless  pit  where  we  shall  have  nothing  to  delight 
or  comfort  us  and  cannot  be  released  after  we  go  there  because  the  Bible  teaches 
us  so;  but  we  shall  be  very  miserable  and  unhappy.  We  are  young  persons 
and  can  easily  put  our  trusts  in  our  Saviour  for  salvation  after  death,  and  must 
not  delay,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  live  long,  and  when  we 
are  old,  we  shall  perhaps  be  unable  to  return  to  our  God  and  so  we  must  fear  to 
delay  repentance  towards  our  Maker. 

I  am  your  affectionate  fellow  pupil. 
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TERMS  AND  CpNDITIONS;. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses"  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc 
lion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  as  a  State  pupil,  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years ;  other  applicants  must  not  be  under 
TEN,  nor  over  thirty  years  of  age.  All  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect ;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
in  Connecticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils^  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Vacation  of  the  Summer  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  persond 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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TO  THE  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 


OF  THE 
AT 

HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
The  Directors  respectfvilly  present  their  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report : 

Prosperity  has  attended  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Asylum  since  our  last  annual  meeting.  Its  course  of  use- 
fulness has  been  uninterrupted ;  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  its  pupils  have  been  gratifying ;  the  health  of 
its  inmates  has  been  good,  with  few  exceptions ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  the  favor  with  which  it  has  so 
long  been  regarded  by  the  community,  has  continued 
unabated. 

The  only  death  which  has  occurred  in  the  Asylum  during 
the  year,  was  that  of  a  female  pupil  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  a  child  of  an  amiable  char- 
acter, but  of  a  feeble  constitution ;  and  when  attacked  by 
the  congestive  fever,  in  August  last,  neither  medical  skill 
nor  the  most  assiduous  care  could  avail  to  her  restoration. 
She  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  school ; 
and  during  her  illness  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
instruction  to  a  mind  in  her  circumstances,  by  a  cheerful 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  wishes  of  those 
around  her,  and  by  an  exemplary  patience  under  bodily 
sufferings. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  course  of 
the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  beneficiaries  of  Maine,  fourteen  of  New 
Hampshire,  eighteen  of  Vermont,  twenty-four  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  seventeen  of  Connecticut,  three  of  South  Carolina, 
and  two  of  Georgia.  The  remainder,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, were  committed  to  our  care  by  private  individuals. 
The  aggregate  is  below  the  usual  average,  owing  probably 
to  the  prevalent  depression  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
which  has  in  some  cases  prevented  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  sending  children  from  home,  and  to  the  additional 
fact  that  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  last 
year,  an  epidemic  prevailed  extensively  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  which,  it  is  said,  diminished  the  usual 
attendance  upon  the  common  schools  nearly  one  half, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  beneficent  provision  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  which  have  so  long  placed  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  Asylum,  and  the  evidence  of  their  continued 
interest  in  the  object  we  pursue,  has  been,  as  heretofore, 
very  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  the  directors.  To  show 
their  respectful  sense  of  the  cooperation  of  these  honorable 
bodies  in  their  peculiar  work,  they  have,  in  several  instan- 
ces, sent  an  officer  of  the  Asylum  with  some  of  its  pupils 
to  exhibit  their  attainments  in  useful  knowledge  before 
them,  and  to  communicate  more  general  information  re- 
specting the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  delegation  from  the 
Asylum  has  been  uniformly  received  with  kindness  and 
respect,  by  the  officers  of  the  governments  and  members  of 
the  legislatures  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  and  the  satisfaction 
evinced  by  those  intelligent  bodies  in  contemplating  the 
effects  produced  by  their  respective  appropriations  has  been 
highly  encouraging.  Within  the  last  fifteen  months,  the 
legislatures  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  thus  visited,  and  through  their  means 
a  new  and  salutary  impulse  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  has 
been  extended.  Little  seems  now  to  be  necessary,  at  least 
in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other  divisions  of  our 
country,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  educating  every 
deaf  and  dumb  youth,  but  to  use  wisely  and  perseveringly 
the  means  already  provided.  That  the  Asylum  may  ever 
do  its  part  in  this  good  work,  with  increased  efficiency  and 
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success,  is  the  earnest  desire  and  endeavor  of  its  directors. 
Something,  however,  must  always  be  done  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  parents  and  friends,  during  the  early  life  of  their 
unfortunate  children;  and  again,  after  the  years  of  instruc- 
tion are  passed,  when  they  leave  the  Asylum  to  engage  in 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.  To  the  former  of  these  subjects, 
we  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  our 
report  is  particularly  addressed.  The  latter  we  have  con- 
sidered somewhat  at  large  in  former  years. 

The  faculty  of  speech  is  dependent  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing.  If  the  latter  is  impaired,  the  former  becomes  im- 
perfect: if  the  one  is  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  born  deaf,  the  other  cannot  naturally  exist.  But  what 
is  the  condition  of  a  human  being  destitute  of  speech!  If 
there  were  no  means  to  compensate  the  sufferer  for  this  most 
important  deficiency,  his  case  would  be  deplorable  indeed. 
These  means,  however,  exist,  in  the  various  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  them  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  are  enlightened  without  the  agency  of  speech 
or  hearing,  and  an  education  is  acquired,  which,  embracing 
a  knowledge  of  written  language  and  the  other  branches  of 
common  education,  prepares  its  possessor  for  agreeable  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men,  for  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  books  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  life. 

But  there  is  an  important  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  early  life  of  a  deaf  child,  which  must  pass  before  he 
attains  the  proper  age  to  be  sent  from  his  home  and  become 
the  inmate  of  a  seminary.  The  question  is  then  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  parent  of  a  deaf-mute  :  In  what  way  can 
I  best  promote  the  happiness  of  my  unfortunate  child,  and 
prepare  him  for  making  the  most  rapid  advancement  in 
knowledge,  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  such  a  school  1 
What  shall  be  done  at  home  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years 
of  his  life  ? 

Answer.  The  parent  should  of  course  use  his  best  en- 
deavors to  cultivate  and  develope  the  physical  constitution 
of  his  deaf  child,  as  well  as  that  of  his  other  children,  during 
infancy  and  childhood.    Unusual  pains  should  be  taken  to 
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make  the  deaf  child  happy,  by  granting  him  every  reason- 
able indulgence  within  the  parent's  means,  but  he  should 
never  be  unreasonably  indulged,  even  when  too  young  or  too 
ignorant  to  understand  fully,  why  his  wishes  are  denied. 
He  must  learn  by  experience,  if  he  cannot  be  told  directly, 
that  the  will  of  the  parent  is  always  to  govern,  and  his  own 
always  to  yield,  when  the  two  come  into  conflict.  This, 
however,  should  be  done  with  great  tenderness  as  well  as 
firmness.  Such  children,  it  is  believed,  uniformly  love  and 
respect  that  parent  most,  who  exhibits  these  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree,  provided  they  are  judiciously  and  uniformly 
exercised.  From  early  childhood,  then,  the  deaf-mute 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  cheerful  and  athletic 
amusements  proper  for  other  children,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  taught  to  make  some  special  efforts  for  the 
good  of  himself  and  others.  The  little  girl  at  quite  an  early 
age  may  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  may  ren- 
der a  thousand  useful  services  in  the  family.  She  can  run 
on  errands  about  the  house,  can  carry  an  article  to  its  place 
in  the  chamber,  can  call  a  sister  from  another  room  or  from 
the  garden ;  and  in  innumerable  ways,  perform  little  services 
for  her  parent,  which  will  occupy  a  portion  of  her  time  use- 
fully and  pleasantly.  As  she  advances  in  age,  she  will  be 
able  to  do  more  and  more,  under  the  direction  of  her  parent, 
for  the  happiness  of  both.  The  smile  or  pat  of  approbation, 
when  she  does  well,  will  be  a  sufiicient  reward,  and  when 
she  fails  to  do  so,  the  look  of  sorrow  or  gesture  of  reproof, 
will,  in  general,  be  a  sufficient  punishment.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  the  deprivation  of  some  accustomed  enjoy- 
ment, or  some  other  mild  punishment,  if  steadily,  firmly 
and  perseveringly  used,  will  accomplish  the  object. 

The  treatment  of  a  little  boy  during  these  tender  years, 
should  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  his  employments  may  be 
similar.  As  he  grows  older,  he  will  naturally  seek  his 
amusements  and  should  also  find  his  employments  more 
abroad  in  the  open  air.  But,  if  he  plays  with  other  boys, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a  careful  supervision  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  him,  that  he  may  have  his  just  rights,  and  be 
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saved  from  the  impositions  which  thoughtless  children  might 
otherwise  put  upon  him.  However,  in  all  this,  he  should 
not  have  peculiar  privileges  merely  because  he  is  deaf  and 
dumb ;  for  this  would  serve  to  engender  a  grasping,  unrea- 
sonable, or  monopolizing  spirit,  dangerous  to  his  temper 
and  injurious  to  his  character.  Light  work  in  the  garden, 
in  the  field  or  the  work-shop  is  quite  desirable  at  this  period 
of  life,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  long  at  a  time,  lest  dis- 
gust, or  too  great  weariness  should  follow,  but  should  be  so 
intermitted,  or  mingled  with  mere  amusement,  as  to  make 
all  the  pursuits  of  the  day  sources  of  cheerful  and  healthful 
enjoyment. 

A  child  under  these  circumstances,  will  not  only  have  his 
physical  powers  happily  developed,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant object  to  be  attained  in  childhood,  but  his  ingenuity 
will  be  exercised,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  will  be 
strengthened.  He  will  learn  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do 
many  things,  as  well,  at  least,  as  other  children,  and  thus 
a  general  hopefulness  in  regard  to  the  future  will  probably 
arise  in  his  mind,  notwithstanding  some  consciousness  that 
his  misfortune  renders  him  different  from  others,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  inferior  to  them. 

But  the  efforts  of  parents  must  not  stop  here.  Most  par- 
ents in  New-England,  where  all  are  educated,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  communicate  some  knowledge  of  letters  to  a 
deaf  and  dumb  child.  They  should  early  procure  pictures 
of  common  objects  for  him,  such  as  men  and  animals,  fruits, 
flowers,  utensils,  houses,  ships,  &c.  These  are  readily 
found  in  the  picture-books  of  children,  and  a  deaf  child 
may  be  greatly  amused  and  instructed,  by  any  one  who 
will  talk  in  his  simple  way  about  them,  or  even  by  exam- 
ining them  for  himself.  Many  of  the  signs  which  nature 
prompts  him  to  use  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  cannot 
fail  to  be  understood  by  an  observing  parent.  These,  the 
parent  may  use  also,  and  though  they  will  be  limited  in 
their  application  to  very  simple  subjects,  the  means  of 
mutual  communication  thus  formed,  will  be  a  source  of  great 
happiness  to  both. 
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In  connexion  with  these  attempts  for  the  improvement  of 
his  child,  the  parent  should  by  all  means  teach  him  the 
manual  alphabet.  He  should,  if  possible,  call  his  attention 
to  this,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  interested  in  pictures. 
He  cannot  do  it  too  early,  but  should  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
gust him  with  it  by  too  great  an  anxiety  to  see  him  learn 
his  letters.  Let  him  learn  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  at  a 
time,  and  acquire  them  all  as  soon  as  he  can  be  induced  to 
do  so  by  mild  persuasion.  But  if  the  parent  does  not  him- 
self know  a  maaual  alphabet,  and  cannot  conveniently  pro- 
cure a  card  from  which  to  learn  it,  or  find  some  former  pu- 
pil of  the  Asylum,  or  other  friend  to  teach  it  to  him,  he  need 
not  be  discouraged  or  suspend  his  efforts,  but  may  proceed 
at  once  to  teach  the  child  to  write.  Let  him  be  furnished 
with  paper,  slates  and  pencils,  and  in  due  time,  with  pens 
and  ink ;  encourage  him  to  use  them,  to  draw  pictures,  to 
form  the  letters  of  the  alplabet,  or  without  waiting  for  the 
the  whole  alphabet  to  be  learned,  to  copy  words.  These 
should  be  short  and  easy ;  in  general,  the  names  of  com- 
mon objects.  For  example — show  him  the  picture  of  a 
bird  or  a  fish ;  an  apple,  a  nut  or  a  rose  ;  a  hat,  a  pin  or  a 
key ;  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  dog,  a  cat  or  a  fly ;  unless  the  object 
is  present,  when  of  course  the  thing  itself  should  be  pointed 
out,  instead  of  the  picture,  or  in  connection  with  it.  The 
child  will  spontaneously  make  some  sign,  more  or  less 
appropriate,  for  the  object  shown.  Let  this  be  noticed ; 
let  the  name  of  the  object  be  distinctly  written,  and  the 
child  encouraged  to  copy  it.  Or  let  it  be  spelled  on  the 
hand,  and  imitated  by  the  child  before  it  is  written.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  until  he  can  readily  spell  the 
name,  or  write  it  out,  or  both  ;  when  the  object  is  shown, 
the  picture  exhibited,  or  the  sign  made.  Let  the  process 
also  be  inverted,  by  requiring  the  child  to  point  to  the 
written  word,  or  the  picture  or  object  it  represents,  when  he 
sees  it  spelt  on  the  hand.  He  has  thus  been  taught  one  word, 
and  in  a  similar  way  any  number  of  words  may  be  taught, 
provided  his  interest  can  be  awakened,  and  that  too  much 
is  not  required  of  him  at  first. 
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The  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often 
requires  great  patience.  If  the  parent,  or  other  domestic 
teacher,  is  successful  with  this  class  of  words,  he  may, 
after  a  small  vocabulary  is  acquired,  proceed  in  the  same 
general  method  to  teach  Avords  expressive  of  many  common 
actions ;  as,  to  walk,  ride,  eat,  drink,  see,  hear,  smell,  etc. 
He  should  not,  however,  venture  to  attempt  the  more 
difficult  and  abstract  terms,  lest,  from  his  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  signs,  he  should  commu- 
nicate false  ideas,  or  weary  and  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
child.  He  may,  however,  teach  him  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  places  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  also 
short  and  easy  phrases  and  sentences,  composed  in  general 
of  the  simplest  words.  By  the  time  he  is  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  he  may  employ  him  usefully  in  writing  words  and 
sentences  for  his  improvement  in  penmanship. 

In  the  alphabet  above  referred  to,  each  letter  is  repre- 
sented by  a  certain  position  of  the  hand.  The  best,  and 
the  one  adopted  in  all  our  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  that,  in  the  use  of  which,  one  hand  only  is 
required  to  form  all  the  letters.  It  is  the  best,  because  it 
is  the  simplest;  because  there  is  a  resemblance,  more  or 
less  distinct,  between  each  written  or  printed  letter  and 
that  formed  on  the  hand,  and  because  it  may  be  used  on 
either  hand ;  so  that  if  one  is  injured,  disabled  in  any  way, 
or  engaged  in  holding  something,  the  other  is  perfectly  able 
to  form  all  the  letters.  Indeed,  they  cannot  act  together  in 
forming  any  of  them.  A  card  containing  this  alphabet  may 
be  procured  at  the  Asylum  and  one  or  more  bookstores  in 
Hartford.    It  is  also  attached  to  this  report. 

Pursuing  the  general  course  thus  pointed  out,  any  parent 
or  friend  of  a  deaf  child,  who  has  common  intelligence  and 
leisure,  may  do  much  for  his  happiness  ;  may  strengthen  in 
an  important  degree  the  powers  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  pleasant,  if  not  rapid  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  when  he  joins  the  Asylum.  His  early 
childhood  may  thus  be  rendered  cheerful  and  happy  at  his 
home.    Every  hour  of  the  day  will  bring  its  appropriate 
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employment  or  amusement.  Indeed,  these  efforts  at  in- 
struction should  have,  as  much  as  possible,  the  character 
of  amusements  and  not  degenerate  into  that  of  tasks. 

Such  children  may  often  be  sent  with  advantage  to  a 
common  school,  and  there  pursue  a  course,  similar  in  its 
general  features,  to  the  one  above  described.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly important  for  that  class  of  deaf  children  who  lose 
their  hearing  after  they  have  learned  to  speak,  especially 
if  they  are  three,  four  or  five  years  old,  before  this  great  pri- 
vation falls  upon  them.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  and  the 
common  result  is,  that  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of 
speech.  Having  known  the  pleasures  of  hearing  and 
speech,  they  feel  their  loss  the  more  keenly,  and  are 
liable  to  be  depressed  and  discouraged  by  it,  unless  special 
pains  are  taken  to  render  it  as  light  as  possible.  Besides, 
by  pursuing  these  and  similar  plans,  their  ability  still  to  ar- 
ticulate may  be  preserved  to  them  until  they  are  of  an  age 
to  commence  a  systematic  education.  Then,  if  this  ability 
is  considerable,  it  will  probably  be  improved  while  the  child 
is  under  instruction  in  the  Asylum  ;  though  it  is  not  a  part 
of  our  general  course,  to  teach  articulation  to  any  other  class 
of  our  pupils.  But  in  several  such  cases  we  have  not  only 
preserved,  but  greatly  improved,  the  articulation  of  deaf 
persons. 

The  question  may  here  be  asked,  why  we  have  not,  in 
general,  received  children  of  a  more  tender  age  into  the 
Asylum.  To  this  we  offer  the  following  replies,  premising, 
however,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  it  has  be- 
come desirable,  perhaps  on  all  accounts,  to  do  so. 

When  the  Asylum  commenced  its  operations,  the  whole 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  country,  was  uneducated. 
Many,  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  a  considerable  num- 
ber over  thirty,  and  several  between  thirty-five  and  fifty, 
earnestly  desired  its  benefits,  and  were  actually  received  as 
pupils.  It  seemed  unkind  to  exclude  them,  although  it 
Avas  well  known  that  the  proficiency  of  such  persons  must 
necessarily  be  much  less  than  that  of  children  and  youth. 
Still  they  have  been  able  to  derive  much  good,  and  are  now 
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in  large  numbers  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  application 
here,  and  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them.  This  class  of  older  pupils  has  been  gradually  di- 
minishing for  several  years,  though  there  are  a  considerable 
number  now  in  the  school,  who  are  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Another  reason  has  been,  that  the  appropriation  in  some 
of  the  states  which  send  pupils  to  the  Asylum,  has  not  al- 
ways been  sufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  aid  to  all  the 
applicants  from  year  to  year,  and  it  has  naturally  followed 
that  the  oldest  have  been  preferred  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  selection. 

Again,  during  most  of  our  existence  as  a  school,  we  have 
endeavored  to  accomplish  in  four  years,  what  has  required 
from  six  to  nine  in  most  of  the  European  Institutions. 
Since  1835,  however,  our  regular  term  has  been  five  years. 
We  have  desired  in  this  way  to  make  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation as  light  as  possible  to  our  patrons,  and  hence,  as  we 
have  kept  in  view  the  great  object  of  preparing  our  pupils 
for  active  usefulness  as  adults,  and  not  as  mere  children,  we 
have  felt  bound,  and  have  sought,  to  give  them  their  four 
or  five  years  of  education,  so  far  as  this  could  be  controlled 
by  us,  at  the  best  period  of  youth,  when  they  could  not  only 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters,  but  also  of  a  trade,  and  be 
fitted,  on  leaving  us,  to  support  themselves.  If  we  had  re- 
ceived little  children  of  six  years  of  age,  for  instance,  and 
kept  them  under  instruction  but  five  years,  they  could  hard- 
ly have  been  expected  to  acquire  such  an  education  as  would 
fit  them  for  the  employments  of  adults  in  future  life.  We 
could  indeed  have  taught  them  much,  and  made  them  very 
happy  while  they  remained  with  us.  If  they  had  come  at 
six  and  remained  ten  years,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  substantial  education,  would  have  been  removed; 
but,  how  could  we  expect  that  provision  would  be  made 
for  their  support  during  so  long  a  time  1  The  parents  of 
such  children  can  rarely  afford  to  spend  a  thousand  dollars 
or  more  in  the  education  of  but  one  of  their  children,  and 
the  legislatures  of  states  which  provide  for  the  indigent, 
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though  exceedmgly  benevolent  and  liberal  towards  them, 
would  prabably  hesitate  to  expend  so  large  a  sum. 

Those  children  who  were  to  receive  no  aid  from  any  pub- 
lic body,  and  whose  term  of  instruction  was  therefore  not 
limited,  like  that  of  beneficiaries,  have  always  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Asylum  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  if  their  friends 
desired  it ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  they  have  been  taken  at  an 
earlier  age,  because  it  was  presumed,  that  if  five  years  were 
not  sufficient,  they  would  be  kept  still  longer  under  instruc- 
tion. But  for  the  larger  class  of  its  pupils,  the  Asylum,  in 
view"  of  the  whole  subject,  and  after  much  consideration, 
fixed  upon  fourteen  years  at  first,  and  afterwards  upon 
twelve,  as  the  best  time  for  the  commencement  of  their 
education.  This  course  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  a  most  respectable  board  of  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  ''to  examine  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  this  Institution,  as  it  respects  its 
funds,  and  the  instruction,  treatment  and  employment  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
w^iich  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum 
by  those  States,  will  be  received." 

The  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Asylum  with  these 
Commissioners,  have  now  been  acted  on  in  good  faith  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  ;  the  only  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  them,  being  a  reduction  of  the  annual  charge  for 
each  pupil  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  age  of  beneficiaries, 
from  fourteen  to  twelve  years. 

We  have  gone  thus  at  length,  into  the  reasons  for  our 
rules  on  the  subject  of  age,  from  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
plaint has  of  late  been  made,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
that  our  lower  limit  of  age  is  still  too  high.  We  are  our- 
selves of  the  same  opinion.  Many  of  the  reasons  which 
formerly  existed  for  assigning  that  limit  have  been  gradu- 
ally losing  their  force,  as  the  older  portion  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  community  have  become  educated  ;  and  now, 
as  we  are  receiving  from  year  to  year,  but  few  compara- 
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lively,  except  such  as  are  of  a  suitable  age  for  instruction, 
and  as  we  have  the  means  of  accommodating  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  this  class  in  such  a  population  as  that  of  New 
England,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  that  limit.  Indeed,  we 
have  already  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  receive  their  beneficiaries  at  8  years  of  age;  or 
rather  such  of  them,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  those  appointed 
to  make  the  selection,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  thus 
early  in  life  ;  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  here- 
to appended,*  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  same  provision  is 
extended  to  all  other  applicants.  This  will  be  thought  by 
many,  too  early  an  age,  especially  by  those  who  have  in 
view  their  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  while 
pursuing  their  intellectual  education.  There  are  orphans, 
however,  and  others,  who,  from  extreme  poverty,  or  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  greatly  need  the  relief  this  arrangement 
will  afford,  and  it  is  these  cases  primarily,  for  which  we 
would  provide.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  such  children  will 
need  a  longer  term  than  five  years  for  their  education,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  respective  legislatures 
which  may  send  pupils  so  young,  will,  in  due  time,  extend 
the  term. 

If  our  institution  were  to  be  the  home  of  its  pupils 
for  life,  we  could  hardly  receive  them  too  young ;  we  might 
even  take  them  from  the  nursery ;  but  as  their  residence 
with  us  is  to  be  temporary  and  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  with  us  during  the 
best  period  for  securing  that  object. 

Many  parents  have  a  strong  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  around  them  during  the  time  when  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  childhood  usually  occur.  They  feel  great  anxiety 
at  entrusting  them,  while  of  a  very  tender  age,  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  or  even  of  an  institution  of  established  reputa- 
tion. They  attach  importance  to  the  idea  of  their  personal 
habits  and  care  of  themselves  being  confirmed  under  the 
influence  of  home,  and  desire  that  those  domestic  attach- 


♦  iSee  end  of  the  Report. 
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ments  which  spring  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  home,  should  there  have  an  opportunity  of  devel- 
opment. These,  so  delightful  in  themselves,  and  so  con- 
servative in  their  influence,  maybe  weakened,  if  they  leave 
home  at  too  early  an  age,  but  will  in  general  certainly,  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  education  commenced  at  the 
Asylum  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years.  At 
this  time  of  life  a  deaf  child  is  capable  of  receiving  proper 
moral  instruction,  and  will  have  learned  from  experience 
something  of  the  importance  of  those  endearing  connexions 
and  of  that  mutual  dependence  which  the  Creator  has  es- 
tablished for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Besides  communicating  intellectual  and  moral  instruction 
to  their  pupils,  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  have  always  in 
view  the  important  object  of  teaching  some  useful  employ- 
ment for  their  occupation  and  support,  if  need  be,  in  future 
life.  Females  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  the 
making  and  mending  of  their  own  clothes,  some  of  them 
tailoring,  and  all,  the  lighter  but  useful  domestic  employ- 
ments, which  furnish  them  a  portion  of  their  exercise,  .and 
are  indispensable  in  every  family  ;  such  as  making  beds, 
sweeping,  ironing,  regulating  the  tables  before  and  after 
meals,  keeping  their  wardrobes  and  chambers  in  order  and 
doing  up  the  more  delicate  articles  of  their  own  clothing. 
Boys  are  taught  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  or  tailoring. 
From  three  to  four  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  these  employ- 
ments, and  those  of  suitable  age  are  able  to  acquire  much 
valuable  knowledge  of  them.  While  doing  this  they  have 
their  physical  health  promoted,  their  ingenuity  and  men- 
tal activity  strengthened,  their  sense  of  self-reliance  and 
ability  to  secure  future  independence  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed. All  this  is  surely  very  desirable  for  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  youth,  and  very  useful  and  proper  for  all  others. 
But  it  cannot  in  general  be  accomplished  in  an  important 
degree,  if  pupils  commence  their  course  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  unless  the  term  of  five  years  now  allowed  for 
their  education  be  considerably  extended. 

There  has  been  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  apprenticing 
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of  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  even  after  they  have  left  the  Asy- 
lum, arising  from  the  objection  which  master-mechanics, 
or  other  employers  feel,  to  the  teaching  and  employing 
those  with  whom  they  must  write,  or  with  whom  they  must 
in  general,  communicate  by  signs.  This  is  in  fact,  a  much 
less  evil  than  they  imagine,  still  it  often  leads  them  to  de- 
cline receiving  such  apprentices.  The  difficulty  however, 
is  greatly  diminished  if  the  apprentice  offered,  has  already 
obtained  considerable  skill  in  his  trade ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  those  who  leave  the  Asylum  at  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Indeed  many  have  left  us,  so  well  advanced 
in  their  trades,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  earn  handsome  wa- 
ges, without  further  instruction  as  apprentices. 

Our  object  has  uniformly  been  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good  for  our  pupils  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  their  friends 
and  benefactors.  In  pursuing  this  course  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
much  good;  in  our  own  opinion  much  more  than  we  could 
probably  have  done  in  any  other  way.  But  circumstances 
are  now  changed  and  we  are  prepared  to  make  any  safe 
and  judicious  changes  which  they  may  ^eem  to  indicate, 
especially  when  these  changes  are  suggested  or  desired  by 
the  legislature  of  a  state  with  which  we  have  had  the 
honor  for  so  many  years  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the 
unfortunate. 

Though  in  former  reports,  we  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  our  charges  are  far  below  the  cost  of  our  pupils  to  the 
Asylum,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  connexion  to  refer  again 
to  that  subject.  For  a  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum,  when  its  pupils  were  few,  the  annual  charge  for 
the  tuition  and  board  of  each,  was  $200.  It  was  then 
reduced  to  $150,  then  after  some  years  to  $115,  and  finally, 
in  1834,  to  $100.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  some  interest,  to 
what  extent  those  who  have  sent  us  pupils  have  derived 
pecuniary  benefits  from  our  funds.  Whatever  they  may 
have  been,  the  income  from  those  funds,  (which  now 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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dollars)  has  been  faithfully  devoted  by  the  dkectors,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  showing  any 
favor  to  those  of  our  own  state,  or  of  any  particular  state 
or  section  of  country.  It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor 
to  make  the  institution  all  which  was  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  New-England  States  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
other  states  and  private  individuals  who  might  select  it  as 
the  instrument  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Those 
who  have  sent  us  most  pupils,  have  of  course  shared  most 
largely  in  the  benefits  of  our  funds  and  instructions.  An 
individual,  for  example,  w^ho  has  had  a  child  under  our  care 
for  five  years,  has  paid  us  from  $250  to  $375  less,  in  the 
whole,  than  would  have  been  required,  had  we  received  a 
full  equivalent  for  all  our  expenditures  on  his  behalf.  This, 
however,  we  have  not  desired,  but  have  voluntarily  extend- 
ed our  offers  of  a  proportional  amount  of  benefit,  to  all 
disposed  to  accept  them.  A  state  which  has  kept  ten 
pupils  with  us  for  the  same  time,  has  derived  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  benefit  from  our  funds,  varying  from  $2,500  to 
$3,750.  The  proportion  of  course  has  been  the  same  for 
other  numbers.  By  reference  to  facts  in  our  possession,  we 
might  give  a  much  more  extended  view  of  this  subject ; 
but  our  report  has  already  reached  such  a  length  that  we 
will  not  now  present  further  statistics  or  estimates,  but 
resume  the  subject  if  necessary,  at  a  future  opportunity. 

The  ability  of  the  Asylum  to  continue  to  do  all  it  has 
hitherto  done,  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  those  to 
whose  good  it  is  devoted,  is  not  diminished,  but  is  rather  on 
the  increase  ;  and  the  disposition  of  its  directors  is  still  en- 
tire, faithfully  to  discharge  all  their  responsibilities.  In 
doing  so,  they  would  look  to  Him  who  has  signally  pros- 
pered them  hitherto,  and  to  whom  all  are  accountable,  with 
a  firm  hope  of  His  continued  favour. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  13th,  1843. 


VOTE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Voted,  That  the  earliest  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
into  the  Asylum,  be  eight  years ;  with  the  hope  that  all 
such  as  are  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  twelve  years, 
shall  be  continued  for  the  term  of  six  years  at  least.  • 

Passed  19th  April,  1843. 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  IStH 
OF  MAY,   1843;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Admission. 


Supported  by 


Allard,  Jonathan 
Allen,  Delia  A. 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Mary  M. 
Barnes,  Mary 
Bartlett,  Sarah  E. 
Berton,  Emma  Ann 
Boyce,  Aldis 
Briggs,  Sarah  J, 
Brightman,  Job  A. 
Bruce,  Harriet 
Budlong,  James 
Burpe,  John  B. 
Butler,  Hannah  S. 
Butler,  John,  jr. 
Butler,  James  S. 
Buxton,  William 
Buzzell,  Sarah 
Campbell,  Seth 
Chandler,  George  H. 
Chipman,  Esther  L. 
Cleaves,  Daniel 
Clement,  Emily  Ann 
Closson,  Harriet  T. 
Coffin,  Sally  C. 
Cotton,  John  R. 
Davis,  George  W. 
Deberry,  Edmund  jr. 
Denison,  Gratia 
Edson,  Prudence  A.  J. 
Edson,  Rhoda  A.M. 
Esty,  Caroline  E.  A.  F. 
Everton,  Amos  H. 
Fairbanks,  Lucy  Ann 
Fitch,  Francis  G. 
Ford,  John  W. 
Foster,  Sarah  W. 
Foster,  Sophia  A. 
Gerrard,  George  A. 
Goodwin,  Asa 
Gordon,  Mary  H. 
Grant,  Wentworth 
Greenleaf,  Sarah  Ann 
Greenwood,  Hannibal 


May 
June 
May 
(( 

Ap'l 
May 
June, 
May 


Aug. 
May 


June 
May 

Ap'l 
May 


July 
May 


Newark,  Vt. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 


1841 
1839 
1840 
1840 

1838  Mendon,  Mass. 
1840!Lyndeborough,  N.  H. 

1839  Frederickton,  N.  B. 

1841  Richmond,  N.  H. 
1839iBrandon,  Vt. 

1840| South  Westport,  Mass. 
184'2iAnderson  Dist.S.  C. 
1842,Warwick,  R.  I. 

1842  Frederickton,  N.  B. 


1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1841 


Thomaston,  Me. 


June 
May 


Ap'l 


Danvers,  Mass. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
1841jBedford,N.  H. 
1838  Montague,  Mass. 
1842| Oxford,  Me. 
1838,  Saco,  Me. 
1838|  Chelsea,  Vt. 
1839[Lyme,  Conn. 
1839|  Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 
1837|Green  Bay,  W.  T. 
1840!Milton,Mass. 
1838| Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C. 
1838  Washington,  Vt. 
1838  Hartford,  Vt. 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1841 
1842 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1842, 


Boxford,  Mass. 
Mendon,  " 
South  Dedham,  Mass. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Stratford,  Conn. 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Middleton,  N.  H. 
Hollis,  Me. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Fittsfield,  N.  H. 
Farmington  Falls,  Me. 


Vermont. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

Friends. 

N.H. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

S.C. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

N.H. 

I  Mass. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

j  Vermont 

'Conn. 

|N.  H. 

j  Friends. 

'Mass. 

jFriends. 

Vermont. 

i  Vermont. 

j  Vermont. 

IMass. 

jMass. 

{Mass. 

I  Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

N.  H. 

Maine. 

N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Maine. 
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Names. 


Admission. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Haley,  Augustus 
Hastings,  Daniel 
Haws,  Elizabeth 
Jackson,  Benjamin  B. 
Johnson,  Emily- 
Johnson,  Gertnide 
Jones,  Robert  P. 
Joy,  Nancy  E, 
Kendall,  Sarah 
Kendall,  Sophia 
Kenny,  Henry  E. 
Ladd,  Celia  M. 
Lanphier,  Fanny 
Leek,  Leverett  G. 
Lombard,  Lothario  D. 
Lord,  Mary  J, 
Lovejoy,  Orrin 
Lyman,  Ellen  D.  S. 
Macomber,  Olive 
Mallory,  Susan  J. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Mason,  Clarissa 
Mc'Cluer,  Rebecca 
Meacham,  James  S. 
Messer,  James 
Mowry,  Charles  W. 
Mo  wry.  Desire 
Neadham,  Henry  C. 
O'Connell,  Jeffrey 
Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 
Page,  John  W. 
Page,  Nelson  S. 
Parker,  Charles 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Bathsheba  H. 
Pease,  Martha  A 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pike,  Eliza 
Poland,  Ira 
Cluimby,  Charles  A. 
Quimby,  Frances  M. 
Randall,  Cyrus 
Read,  Adin  T. 
Read,  LucyM. 
Record,  Olivia  J. 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Roberts,  Miranda  D, 
Rowe,  Benjamin 
Sanford,  William  S. 
Scovel,  Olive 
Skinner,  John 
Sloot,  James 
Smart,  Samuel 
Smith,  Amos  Jr. 
Smith,  Artemas 
Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Hannah 
Stearns,  Chester 
Stearns,  Ruth  J. 


May  184-2 lOrrinji ton,  Me. 
Ap'l  1839  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Sep.  1840lLincoln,  Co.,  Ga. 
Ap'l  1842:Otisfield,  Me. 
May  1841  Lima,  N.  Y. 
1841  " 

Falmouth,  Me. 
Lubec,  Me. 
Wethersfield,  Vt. 


1840 
1838 
1840 
1840 

1840  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Ap'l 
May 


Sep. 
May 


Dec. 
May 


June 
May 


Aug. 
May 


1839 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1840 
1840 
1836 
1840 
1842 
1838 
1842 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1841 
1838 
1837 
1839 
1842 
1840 
1839 
1842 
1842 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1838 
1841 
1842 
1841 
1841 
1840 
1842 
1842 
1840 
1840 


Mass 


Ellington,  Conn. 
Hopkinton,  R.  I. 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Oxford  Me. 
Sidney,  Me. 

Northampton,  Mass 
Westport,  Mass. 
Middlebury,  Conn. 
Randolph,  Mass. 
Great  Barrington, 
Merrimac,  N.  H. 
Guildhall,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Smithfield,  R.  I. 

Bristol,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 
Hollis,  Me. 
Sherman,  Conn. 
West  Rupert,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Somers,  " 
Hartford,  " 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Buxton,  Me. 
Essex,  Mass. 
Campton,  N.  H. 


North  Stonington,  Conn 

Dummerston,  Vt. 
((  (( 

Buckfield,  Me. 
Winchester,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 
King's  Co.  N.  S. 
Cornwall,  Conn. 
Pomfret,  Conn. 
Vassalborough,  Me. 
Campton,  N.  H. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Vt. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
New  Sharon,  Me. 
Bradford,  Me. 
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Names. 


Admission. 


Residence. 


Supported  by 


Stevens,  Charles 
Stone,  Ann  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Thomas,  Elisha 
Thompson,  Joseph  W. 
Tilton,  Franklin 
Tilton,  Zeno 
Titcomb,  Augustus 
Titcomb,  Sophronia 
Tripp,  Charles 
Turner,  Sarah  A. 
Tyler,  Mariette 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N, 
Ward,  Silas 
Weniworth,  Beulah  C. 
Wheeler,  James  L. 
Whittlesey,  James  H. 
Wiggins,  Philip 
Winchester,  Ezra 


May  1842 
"  1838 
"  1839 
"  184-2 
"  1842 
"  1841 
"  1841 
"  1840 
"  1842 
"  1842 
»  1841 
«  1840 
"  1839 
Sep.  1842 
May  1841 
'  1842 
'  1840 
June  1842 
May  1840 


Westbrook,  Me. 
Oakham,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hartford,  Me. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
((  II 

Cumberland,  Me. 
((  (( 

Charleston,  Vt. 
Clinton,  Conn. 
Westford,  Vt. 
Killingworth,  Conn. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
New  York. 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Norwich  City,  Conn, 


Supported  by  their  Friends,      ...  20 

"  by  Maine   24 

"  by  New  Hampshire,        .      .  14 

"  by  Vermont,        ....  18 

"  by  Massachusetts,    ...  24 

"  by  Connecticut,    .      .      .  .17 

"  by  South  Carolina,  ...  3 

"  by  Georgia,         ....  2 

"  by  herself,        ....  1 

Total,        .      .       •      .  123 


SPECIMENS 


OF 

0 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


^^^^^^^ 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  pub- 
lished in  our  annual  reports,  and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated 
times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction, 
except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful 
review,  when  the  errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher. 

The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule — 

By  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  under  instruction  eight  months. 

Hartford,  March  31st,  1843. 
My  Dear  Parents. — You  must  write  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  want 
to  go  to  see  my  father  next  spring.  I  want  to  walk  for  pleasure  this 
noon.  I  love  to  learn  my  book  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  sit 
in  his  chair  and  read  in  his  house.  There  are  many  pupils  in  this 
Asylum.  Some  pupils  want  to  go  to  the  city  and  buy  new  gloves. 
They  dislike  to  wTite  on  the  slates.  I  think  that  Miss  Smith  will  be 
absent  a  few  weeks  hence.  I  think  that  she  wants  to  stay  in  the 
Asylum.  The  boys  like  to  work  in  the  shops.  Mr.  Ray  wants  to  go 
and  eat  some  apples.  Mr.  Weld  likes  to  write  a  letter.  I  can  sew  on 
my  gown  this  Saturday.  I  dislike  to  go  to  the  city.  I  like  to  stay  in 
the  Asylum.  A  girl  wants  to  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a  new  ring.  I 
think  that  she  will  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a  new  cuff.  Mrs.  White 
likes  to  live  in  the  Asylum.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  snow  to-day. 
I  think  that  some  pupils  will  go  home  next  vacation.  I  think  that  I 
shall  not  go  home  next  summer.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  teach  seventeen 
boys  and  girls.  I  want  to  go  to  the  city  next  vacation.  Mr.  Turner 
likes  to  teach  fifteen  boys  and  girls.  I  like  to  walk  for  pleasure  Satur- 
day. I  love  to  study  my  books  every  evening.  I  like  to  work  in  the 
Asylum.    Mr.  Ray  will  go  and  see  his  parents  next  vacation. 

Your  affectionate  daughter. 
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Hy  a  lad  eleven  years  old,  under  instruction  ten  months. 

Hartford,  March  30th,  1843. 

My  Dear  Parents, — I  am  well.  I  shall  tell  about  the  Asylum. 
The  pupils,  one  hundred  and  twenty  live  in  the  great  Asylum.  It  is 
old.  It  is  made  of  brick.  The  pupils  walk  down  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Weld's  house  is  near  the  great  Asylum.  Mr.  Weld  and  his  family 
live  in  the  house.    Men  and  boys  play  on  the  pleasant  day. 

Hartford  is  a  handsome  city.  There  are  nine  handsome  churches. 
There  are  some  drunkards.  There  are  some  poor  men  and  boys. 
There  are  many  rich  men  and  boys.  There  are  a  few  boys  and 
girls  learn  in  the  houses.  There  are  all  well  except  a  few.  The 
churches  and  houses  stand  on  the  ground. 

I  am  glad  to  read  the  books.  I  walk  along*  the  small  pavement. 
Jesus  Christ  came  from  the  holy  heaven  1843  years  ago.  I  saw  much 
snow  in  New  Brunswick.  I  see  the  other  girls  jumping  a  rope  in 
their  hands.  I  wish  to  read  the  bible.  I  must  obey  God.  I  must 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  must  love  God.  Mr.  Camp  teaches  good 
pupils. 


By  a  girl ff  teen  years  old,  under  instruction  ten  months* 

Hartford,  March  31st,  1843. 

My  dear  little  sister, — I  am  going  to  write  you  a  short  letter. 
How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  well.  I  like  to  live  in  the  Asylum  to  learn 
my  books  every  evening.  There  are  many  pupils  in  the  American 
Asylum.  The  girls  are  glad  to  play  with  me  in  the  evening.  When 
it  is  summer,  we  shall  walk  through  the  woods  and  pick  many  black- 
berries and  strawberries.  You  must  write  a  letter  to  me  soon.  Mr. 
Ray  teaches  his  class  every  day.  The  Asylum  is  very  large  and 
pleasant.  The  girls  look  out  of  the  door  and  see  the  beautiful  houses 
and  gardens.  After  school  the  boys  are  happy  to  go  to  the  shops  at 
four  o'clock.  They  will  make  furniture  and  shoes.  Mr.  Turner 
takes  good  care  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Stone  will  be  glad 
to  board  near  the  Asylum  next  summer.  I  hope  I  shall  go  home  next 
spring  to  see  my  parents  and  friends  and  cousin  and  little  sister. 
Miss  Smith  will  leave  the  Asylum  next  May.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
snow  fall  from  the  clouds  this  mornings  I  shall  love  to  see  my  parents 
and  brother,  and  my  little  sister  at  home  next  vacation.  Mr.  Weld 
makes  signs  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Asylum  every  morning. 
We  are  all  happy  in  the  Asylum. 

I  hope  it  will  be  warm  in  a  few  days.  The  pupils  are  glad  to  write 
on  their  large  slates  this  morning.  After  dinner,  the  girls  are  glad  to 
take  a  pleasant  walk  at  noon.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  new  pupils 
next  May.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  teach  the  pupils  every  day.  I  think  it 
will  not  snow  again  to-morrow  morning. 

We  are  happy  here  in  the  Asylum.  I  wish  to  receive  a  letter  from 
my  mother  soon.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  visitors  come  to  see  us 
write  on  our  large  slates  on  Wednesday.  It  is  very  pleasant  now. 
We  are  in  good  health.  I  think  that  my  brother  and  little  sister  go  to 
school  every  day.  Miss  B.  was  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever  a  few 
weeks  ago.    We  were  glad  to  see  the  comet  a  few  days  ago. 

Your  affectionate  sister. 
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By  a  girl  thirteen  years  old,  under  instruction  two  years. 

Hartford,  April  6th,  1843, 

My  dear  parents, — I  wish  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  am  in  very- 
good  health.  I  thought  that  my  grandmother  continued  living  bul  I 
was  disappointed.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  she  is  dead.  I  hope 
that  she  has  gone  to  heaven  and  is  very  happy  there  and  I  think 
about  her.  She  was  very  good  and  kind  and  I  loved  her.  I  heard 
that  my  little  sister  had  been  sick  but  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  she 
was  now  very  well.  I  hope  God  takes  care  of  your  family  day  and 
night.  Mrs.  White  told  me  that  she  sends  love  to  you.  I  wish  that 
Miss  M.  would  write  me  a  letter  very  soon.  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
brothers  and  little  sister  Helen.  I  try  to  improve  in  learning  my 
lessons  every  evening.  I  wish  you  would  write  a  letter  to  me  about 
the  news.  I  hope  that  God  is  very  kind  to  your  family  and  he  is  very 
good.  I  wish  that  my  brothers  would  be  very  kind  to  each  other.  I 
was  happy  to  hear  that  my  little  sister  was  playful  and  happy.  My 
brothers  must  obey  their  teacher.  There  is  some  snow  but  soon  it 
will  melt.  Does  H.  live  with  you  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  see  my  little 
sister  very  much.  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  when  I  go  home  in 
vacation.  Mr.  Weld  told  the  pupils  that  they  must  spell  with  their 
fingers  to  each  other  because  they  would  improve  very  much.  I  try 
to  spell  with  some  of  the  pupils  with  my  fingers.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr. 
Gallaudet  went  to  Boston  and  they  were  there  three  weeks.  They 
came  here  a  few  weeks  ago  and  they  were  tired.  God  took  care  of 
them  and  blessed  them  and  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  My  brothers 
must  not  drink  liquor,  I  wish  that  they  would  be  good  and  pleasant 
boys.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  never  see  my  grandmother  again. 
All  the  pupils  will  write  on  their  slates  in  the  chapel  next  week  and 
the  teachers  will  examine  them.  I  send  love  to  my  brothers,  sister, 
H.  and  Miss  P.  Your  affectionate  daughter. 


By  a  young  woman  twenty-jive  years  old,  under  instruction  two 

years. 

Hartford,  December,  7th,  1842. 
My  dear  brother, — I  am  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  and  send  it 
to  you.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time.  I  often  think 
about  my  father,  brother  and  sister  and  Mr.  S's,  children.  I  am  in 
good  health,  I  hope  that  my  father,  brother,  sister  and  Mr.  S's. 
children  are  in  good  health.  Why  have  you  not  written  a  letter  to 
me  for  a  longtime?  1  think  that  you  will  receive  my  letter  to  unfold 
it  and  read.  You  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I  wish  you 
would  write  a  long  letter  to  me  soon.  Last  September  on  Tuesday 
I  arrived  at  New  London  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  went  into 
the  house  of  Mr.  B.  On  Thursday  I  arrived  at  the  Asylum  safely  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  B.  C.  W.  was  a  deaf  and  dumb 
girl.  She  was  eleven  years  old.  She  had  staid  in  the  Asylum.  She 
learned  the  books  one  year  and  three  months.  On  Wednesday  the 
third  of  August  she  was  taken  sick  with  the  fever  and  after  a  week 
she  died  at  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  All  the  pupils 
were  very  sorry  that  she  died.  Her  parents  were  very  sorry  that  she 
died.  Her  parents  live  in  M.  Last  October  Mar  Yohannan  came 
from  Persia  to  the  Asylum  and  visited  us.    All  the  pupils  and  teach- 
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ers  were  glad  to  see  him.  The  teachers  talked  with  Mar  Yohannan. 
He  has  a  long  black  beard.  He  lives  in  Persia.  He  will  return  home 
to  Persia  next  February.  I  wish  to  stay  in  the  Asylum  three  years 
more.  I  desire  to  learn  many  new  words.  I  wish  to  tell  you  will  go 
to  the  legislature  that  I  stay  in  school  three  years  more.  1  love  to 
learn  many  new  words.  1  like  to  stay  in  school.  I  love  Mr.  Weld 
because  he  is  very  kind  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  Asylum.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff teaches  me.  All  the  teachers  are  very  kind  to  teach  the  pupils 
and  they  respect  the  teachers.  Mrs.  W^hite  is  very  kind  and  takes 
care  of  the  pupils.  They  are  cheerful  to  play  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Weld  lectures  to  us  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  forenoon.  I  send  my  best  love  to  my  father,  brother,  sister,  Mr. 
S's.  family  and  all  my  relations  and  friends. 

Your  affectionate  sister. 


By  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age^  under  instruction  two 

years. 

CAPT.  COOK. 

Captain  Cook  lived  in  England.  He  was  very  wise  in  conversing 
with  others  there.  He  said  unto  the  English,  "  I  can  circumnavigate 
the  earth  in  a  ship."  They  said  unto  him,  "We  can  not  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous."  He  told  them  that  he  could  do  it.  He  col- 
lected some  sailors  to  assist  him  in  his  ship  which  circumnavigated 
the  earth  in  about  three  years.  They  were  always  careful  in  sailing 
in  it.  They  again  circumnavigated  it  in  about  nine  years.  They 
arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  number  of  people  there  did  not 
know  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  They  often  worshipped  an  idol 
in  a  field.  Capt.  Cook's  sailors  were  chilly.  He  commanded  them 
to  get  some  w^ood  of  the  field  for  a  fire  and  destroy  the  idol.  But  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  said  unto  them,  "  You  must  not  get 
it  because  the  Sandwich  Islanders  liked  to  worship  the  idol."  Some 
of  the  sailors  informed  them  that  they  must  not  worship  it  because  it 
was  not  living.  But  they  might  pray  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
who  would  give  them  many  blessings.  Capt.  Cook  determined  to 
send  them  to  get  it.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  struck  them  with 
stones.  He  shot  one  of  them  and  ran  along  the  ground.  They  chased 
him  and  some  sailors.  He  told  the  sailors  to  jump  into  a  boat.  He 
would  do  it.  But  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  killed  him  with  a 
large  knife.  He  was  dead  and  some  sailors  escaped  and  rowed  away 
from  them.  Some  ministers  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  preached  to  many  people  there  about  religion. 
They  gave  them  some  Holy  Bibles  which  they  liked  to  read.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  repented  of  their  sins  and  became  Christians. 


By  a  girl  fifteen  years  old,  under  instruction  two  and  a  half  years. 

WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Feb.  in  the  year  1732.  His  father  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
His  mother  had  the  care  of  his  education.  When  he  was  young, 
there  were  no  academies  or  colleges.  He  went  to  a  common  school 
for  a  few  years.  He  improved  very  fast  in  mathematics  and  under- 
stood them.    He  became  a  surveyor  and  acquired  much  property  in 
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this  business.  He  engaged  to  be  a  sailor  in  the  British  navy.  But 
he  did  not  go  because  his  mother  wished  him  to  stay  at  home.  He 
was  fifteen  years  old.  The  French  came  from  Canada  and  built  a 
fort  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  The  people  of  Virginia  heard 
that  they  had  built  the  fort.  Washington  was  sent  with  a  few  others 
to  command  them  to  abandon  it  and  go  back  to  Canada.  Washing- 
ton called  some  soldiers  who  marched  to  it  and  surprised  them. 
Gen.  Braddock  came  from  England  and  he  was  very  wise.  Wash* 
ington  and  he  called  the  soldiers  who  marched  in  a  large  field  and 
they  did  not  see  the  French  and  Indians  who  hid  in  the  woods,  and 
shot  them  who  were  killed.  Washington  commanded  them  to  fight 
with  the  French.  They  fell  and  he  was  not  afraid  and  he  was  very 
brave.  The  French  and  Indians  defeated  them  and  often  shot  at 
Washington.  He  did  not  die,  but  God  kept  him  from  dying.  T  wo 
horses  were  killed.  The  soldiers  and  he  returned  to  Virginia.  The 
people  respected  him  who  was  very  brave.  The  Indians  were  very 
cruel  and  wicked.  They  looked  for  wives  and  husbands  and  children. 
They  captured  them  and  murdered  them  and  set  fire  and  burned 
some  huts.  They  saw  much  grain  which  grew  long  and  they  destroy- 
ed it.  Washington  lived  in  Virginia  and  worked  on  the  farm  near 
Mount  Vernon.  The  English  came  to  America  and  were  very  proud. 
They  oppressed  the  Americans.  The  English  taxed  them  who  did 
not  obey  them  and  resisted  them.  Washington  was  chosen  and  he 
was  willing  to  govern  them.  Washington  gathered  an  army  and 
fought  and  continued  seven  years.  The  Americans  had  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  They  became  independent.  They  were  very  glad  to 
be  at  peace.  Washington  went  to  Virginia  and  worked  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  chosen  the  first  President  in  1789,  and  he  was  a  very 
honest  man,  and  the  people  respected  him  and  loved  him.  He  wished 
to  visit  the  people  in  Boston.  He  was  riding  near  Boston  and  they 
saw  him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  The  children  gave  some  flowers 
to  him.  He  visited  them  for  a  few  days.  He  left  the  people  and 
bade  them  adieu.  He  was  very  sorry  to  leave  them.  He  was  chosen 
president  again  in  1793.  He  was  patient  to  govern  the  Americans. 
They  wished  him  to  be  chosen  again.  Washington  declined  in  the 
year  1797.  He  was  very  old  and  weak.  It  rained  a  little.  He 
worked  and  went  to  the  house.  He  was  very  cold,  and  on  December 
19th,  1799,  he  took  cold  and  had  an  inflammation  in  his  throat.  A 
doctor  was  called  and  could  not  cure  him.  He  died  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  people  heard  that  he  was  dead.  They  mourned  him. 
The  Congress  adjourned  because  they  heard  that  he  was  dead. 


By  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  of  age^  tinder  instruction 
three  and  a  half  years. 

ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM  AND  ITS  SITUATION. 

It  Stands  on  a  pleasant  hill,  half  a  mile  west  from  the  city.  I  have 
"been  a  learner  in  it  three  years  and  four  months,  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  blessing  and  happiness.  The  Asylum  is  built  of  brick,  and 
painted  white.  It  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  pretty 
fence,  which  is  also  painted  white.  One  of  the  teachers  said  that  the 
Asylum's  length  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  its  breadth 
fifty,  but  I  could  hardly  believe  it.  After  dinner  I  went  into  the  cabi- 
net, and  took  a  square  and  measured  it,  and  its  length  and  breadth 
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were  just  as  he  said,  and  I  made  a  great  mistake  by  not  believing  him. 
It  is  three  stories  high.  It  has  fifty  windows  in  the  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  side.  It  has  eight  chimneys  and  there  are  two  Hghtning-rods 
on  them.  There  are  eight  school-rooms  in  the  Asylum,  and  many 
other  rooms  for  various  purposes.  There  is  a  large  chapel  on  the 
second  story,  on  the  south-east  corner,  in  which  we  worship  God 
twice  a  day.  The  upper  room  is  our  dormitory.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide.  It  contains  fifty-four  beds. 
There  is  a  large  lamp  hanging  on  the  ceiling,  which  lights  through 
the  night,  and  the  pupils  sometimes  talk  to  each  other  with  their 
fingers,  while  they  are  in  their  beds.  There  is  a  large  cistern  beneath 
with  a  pump,  and  also  a  long  sink  with  in  some  basins  in  which  we 
wash  our  hands  and  faces  daily.  The  front  lot  is  very  fine,  and  con- 
tains several  rows  of  young  trees,  which  shade  us  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer. There  are  also  some  large  black  cherry-trees.  They  produce 
a  great  many  cherries  which  we  eat.  In  that  lot  are  several  alleys 
which  have  rows  of  gay  flowers  on  each  side.  There  is  a  large 
dining-hall  behind  the  Asylum,  and  behind  the  dining-hall  is  a  long 
wood-house,  behind  which  there  are  two  long  shops.  One  is  a  shoe- 
shop  and  the  other  a  cabinet.  East  of  these  two  shops  are  a  great 
barn  and  a  hog-house.  All  those  buildings  are  built  of  brick,  and  all 
are  painted  white.  All  those  buildings  are  very  convenient.  I  have 
a  French  teacher  whom  I  like  very  much.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  is  married  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  and  has  four  children  who 
hear  and  talk.  Two  are  girls  and  two  are  boys.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  teachers.  He  often  tells  me  many  stories,  and  I  am 
more  interested  than  I  was  ever  before  with  my  parents  and  friends. 
He  has  been  a  teacher  in  France  eight  years,  and  twenty-six  here. 
There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  Asylum  and  one  Principal.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  here.  Half  are  girls,  who  are 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  old.  They  did  not  hear  about  thislnstitu- 
tution  when  they  were  young.  They  can  learn  well,  but  not  as 
much  as  younger  do.  Sometimes  some  of  the  older  learn  more  than 
the  younger.  Mrs.  White  is  the  Matron.  She  is  like  a  mother  to 
them.  She  loves  them  all  very  much  as  a  mother  loves  each  of  her 
children.  I  have  been  sick  sometimes  and  confined  to  my  bed-room. 
When  I  was  there  she  often  came  to  me  and  gave  me  some  good 
medicine.  She  is  so  kind  to  each  ol'  us  that  I  shall  always  remember 
her  when  I  leave  the  Asylum. 


Bi/  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  under  instruction  Jive  years, 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  GREENFIELD  AND  AMHERST. 

Greenfield  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  two  thousand.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
flourishing  place,  as  large  as  Deerfield.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood.  There  are  a  few  churches  and  a  large  prison,  and  there  are 
several  school  houses.  One  of  the  churches  is  the  largest  building  in 
the  village,  and  is  built  of  stone.  It  is  called  the  Episcopal  church. 
There  is  a  very  beautiful  green  in  the  center  of  the  town.  In  the 
summer  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  take  very  pleasant  walks  about  the 
green  in  the  evening.  The  sidewalks  are  broad  and  are  paved  with 
stone.    There  are  no  sidewalks  in  the  northern  part.    The  western 
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part  is  very  level  and  presents  a  pleasant  appearance,  like  water. 
In  the  eastern  part  it  is  uneven  and  hilly ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
trees.  The  principal  road  is  level  and  is  lined  with  poplar  trees. 
There  are  many  stores  in  Greenfield.  The  prison  is  situated  upon  a 
stream  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  building  and  is 
built  of  stone.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the  State  Prison  in  Connecticut. 
The  town  of  Amherst  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  middle  of  Massa- 
chusetts, near  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
pleasant  village,  as  large  as  Greenfield.  The  country  about  Amherst 
is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  almost  all  rich  and  fine.  The  meadows  near 
the  Connecticut  River  have  a  finer  soil  than  the  hills.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  trees.  There  is  a  college  in  Amherst,  which  is  situated 
upon  a  high  hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The  college  church 
stands  between  two  college  buildings,  which  are  built  of  brick.  The 
buildings  are  about  as  large  as  Washington  College  in  Hartford.  It 
is  called  Amherst  College.  There  are  some  green  terraces  upon  the 
hill  which  are  very  fine  and  beautiful.  The  elm  trees  stand  around 
the  college.  There  are  two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  eastern 
part.  The  academy  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  building,  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  has  some  small  fine  pillars.  There  are  a 
great  many  flowers  in  the  garden  which  belongs  to  the  academy. 
The  hotel  is  a  large  house.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  passed  through 
the  village  of  Amherst,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  mv  friends  at  Long- 
meadow.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  very  beautiful  and  flourishing. 
Before  I  came  to  the  Asylum,  there  was  a  great  fire  there,  My  lather 
heard  the  noise  ;  he  rose  and  opened  the  window.  He  aroused  me. 
I  went  and  looked  through  the  window.  We  saw  the  fire  which  was 
burning  during  the  night.  We  looked  at  it  for  some  hours,  because 
the  large  house  burnt  for  a  long  time.  My  home  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  Amherst;  we  were  able  to  see  it  at  a  long  distance.  I  asked 
him  what  it  was.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know.  In  the  winter 
I  went  to  Amherst  with  my  father.  We  saw  the  same  house  which 
had  been  burnt  down  during  the  night.  Many  bricks  lay  on  the 
ground.  After  vye  had  seen  it,  we  went  to  Springfield  and  Long- 
meadovv;  and  visited  my  grandmother  and  friends.  My  lather  told 
me  that  he  was  bqrn  in  Longmeadow.  We  visited  them  a  few  weeks 
and  then  returned  home.  Before  I  came  here  I  saw  the  village  of 
Amherst,  I  saw  it  again  last  August.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
flourishing  town  at  present. 


By  a  young  man  nineteen  years  old,  under  instruction  Jive  years. 

WINTER, 

It  was  cold  winter  weather.  The  snow  began  to  fall  fast  on  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning.  It  snowed  all  day  and  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant and  gloomy,  I  was  at  home  and  I  stood  by  the  window  to 
look  at  the  flakes  of  snow  descending.  I  was  very  anxious  to  go  out 
into  the  snow  to  play,  but  my  mother  would  not  let  me  for  fear  that  I 
might  take  cold  or  get  wet.  I  was  very  impatient.  After  having 
snowed,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  blew  hard.  It  grew  louder  and 
shriller  and  rushed  furiously  against  the  house,  and  the  trees  rocked 
in  the  storm,  and  the  branches  were  torn  off.  The  snow  drifted  up 
and  whirled  about  in  the  air.  The  sky  was  still  covered  with  clouds. 
In  the  evening,  it  turned  into  rain.    It  rained  a  little  while,  till  it  o-rew 
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darker,  and  it  was  quite  dark.  Tiiere  were  no  stars  or  moon  to  shine. 
The  rain  ceased,  but  the  wind  lasted  all  the  night.  The  nights  were 
long,  and  the  days  were  short,  for  the  sun  was  gone  to  the  south. 
The  snow  froze.  The  next  morning,  the  sky  cleared  up.  The  wind 
ceased,  but  it  was  exceedingly  cold.  Just  before  the  sun  rose,  I 
looked  up  at  the  icicles,  hanging  on  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They 
were  long  and  sharp  like  daggers.  I  went  out  of  the  house.  The 
surface  of  the  snow  was  very  white,  and  smooth  :  It  was  strong  so 
that  it  would  bear  me.  I  stamped  upon  the  snow,  but  I  could  not 
break  through  it.  All  the  bushes  and  trees  were  crusted  with  ice, 
and  it  clung  to  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  bent  them  towards  the 
ground.  They  sparkled  very  brilliantly  and  beautil'ully,  like  a  multi- 
tude of  diamonds.  After  breakfast,!  took  my  sled  to  the  hill.  I  seated 
myself  on  it.  Then  I  slid  down  the  hill  with  great  rapidity.  Some 
boys  skated  on  the  snow.  Sometimes  I  drew  my  sled  to  the  woods. 
I  cut  off  the  small  old  branches  of  the  trees.  I  put  them  on  it.  I  then 
brought  them  home.  When  it  Avas  a  pleasant  evening  and  the  moon 
shone  brightly,  the  boys  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  with  their  sleds. 
They  seated  themselves  on  their  sleds.  Some  of  them  pushed  them 
to  make  them  slide  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Some  turned  over 
and  it  threw  them  oft'  into  the  water.  The  rest  rolled  themselves  in 
the  snow.  They  got  their  faces  and  their  clothes  wet.  The  other 
boys  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  them.  Some  of  them  went  home.  The 
others  stopped  and  kept  sliding  in  the  night. 


By  a  girl  Jif  teen  years  old,  under  instruction  Jive  years. 

MAJOR  ANDRE. 

Major  Andre  was  born  in  England,  in  the  year  1751.  When  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  came  to  New  York  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  Arnold,  who  held 
the  command  of  the  fort  at  West  Puint,  heard  of  the  arrival  oi  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  at  New  York,  he  proposed  to  give  up  the  fort  to  him. 
Arnold  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  promised  to  give  up  the  fort 
to  him,  and  if  the  British  army  would  come  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  fort,  he  would  deliver  it  up  into  their  hands.  He  said  he  was 
very  sorry  because  he  had  rebelled  against  England,  but  he  wished 
to  be  a  friend  of  that  country.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  very  glad  to 
hear  of  tliis,  and  sent  Major  Andre  to  make  a  private  agreement  with 
Arnold.  So  Major  Andre  rode  during  the  night  and  arrived  at  the 
Vulture  in  the  Hudson  river,  which  started  for  West  Point.  He  an- 
chored the  ship  where  he  thought  Arnold  would  come,  but  Arnold, 
was  afraid  of  being  taken.  Arnold  sent  a  message  to  tell  him  that  he 
wanted  him  to  meet  him  in  the  woods  near  the  shore ;  so  he  went. 
While  talking,  they  heard  the  soldiers- upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Hudson,  discharge  the  cannon  at  the  Vulture,  The  ship  receded 
from  the  shore.  Major  Andre  saw  the  ship  going  down  the  river, 
and  feared  that  he  could  not  escape.  Arnold  invited  Major  Andre  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Smith  and  he  gave  him  a  passport.  He  changed  his 
clothes  and  his  name.  Arnold  gave  him  a  horse,  and  all  things  were 
arranged.  Andre  set  out  to  return  by  land,  to  New  York,  but  a  sen- 
tinel met  him  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said,  "  To 
New  York."  He  gave  the  passport  to  the  sentinel,  which  Arnold 
wrote,  and  he  permitted  him  to  go  on.  After  this,  Andre  met  three 
soldiers,  who  were  in  the  woods,  and  he  asked  them  where  they  were 
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from,  and  they  said  "from  below,"  and  he  said  "so  ami."  They 
seized  him  and  searched  him,  and  at  length  they  drew  off  his  boots, 
and  discovered  aletterwhich  Arnold  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
They  regarded  him  as  a  spy.  Andre  offered  them  his  gold,  watch, 
&c.  if  they  would  let  him  go,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  They  took 
him  to  an  American  officer,  and  found  him  guilty.  After  some  days, 
General  Washington  came  to  West  Point,  from  Hartford,  and  heard 
that  Arnold  had  designed  to  deliver  up  West  Point  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  it  because  he  had 
been  a  faithful  officer.  Arnold's  treachery  was  detected,  and  his  de- 
sign failed  by  the  arrest  of  Andre,  and  he  fled  into  New  York  to  serve 
the  British. 

Gen.  Washington  and  the  officers  tried  Andre  as  a  spy,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  be  hung.  He  wrote  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  said 
that  he  would  rather  be  shot  than  hung,  because  he  felt  mortified  that 
the  people  should  think  of  him  as  a  thief.  Gen.  Washington  answer- 
ed ii  and  told  him  that  he  wished  him  not  to  be  hung,  but  he  could  not 
let  him  be  shot,  because  the  law  said,  if  a  soldier  was  a  spy,  he  must 
be  hung.  Gen.  Washington  pronounced  the  sentence  upon  Andre, 
that  he  should  be  hung;  so  he  was  hung.  The  people  of  England 
heard  of  the  death  of  Andre,  and  were  much  afflicted  because  he  was 
a  fine  man.  The  king  erected  a  monument  in  memory  of  Andre,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  London. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE  NORTHMEN  AND 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  year  984,  Eric  the  Red,  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land with  several  men,  and  Heriulf  was  one  of  them.  Heriulf  had  a 
son  named  Biarne.  While  Biarne  was  absent  on  a  trading  voyage 
near  Norway,  his  father  accompanied  Eric  the  Red.  Biarne  came  to 
Iceland,  and  found  his  father  absent.  He  asked  his  friends  where  his 
father  was,  and  they  told  him  that  he  had  emigrated  to  Greenland. 
Biarne  sailed  and  followed  him.  The  next  day  the  wind  arose,  and 
there  was  a  dense  fog  for  some  days,  and  they  were  lost  in  the  fog, 
and  did  not  know  in  what  direction  Greenland  lay.  When  the  wind 
died  away  and  the  fog  cleared  off,  they  discovered  unknown  land, 
level  and  woody,  but  Biarne  perceived  that  it  was  not  Greenland,  be- 
cause he  was  told  that  Greenland  was  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  great  cakes  of  ice  near  the  coast.  They  did  not  land  there. 
After  two  days  they  again  discovered  other  land  rather  mountainous. 
They  did  not  land  upon  it.  They  sailed  towards  the  north  east,  to 
Greenland,  and  coasted  along  it,  and  he  found  his  father.  After  six 
years,  Biarne  went  to  Norway  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  met  the  Earl 
of  Norway,  his  friend.  Biarne  told  him  about  his  accident  during  the 
storm  and  the  discovery.  He  did  not  talk  much  about  it  because  he 
thought  it  was  of  little  consequence.  The  Earl  of  Norway  told  him 
that  he  had  better  go  and  discover  the  country ;  so  he  went  to  Green- 
land and  told  Eric  the  Red  about  the  Earl's  wishes.  Eric  the  Red 
told  him  that  if  he  would  hire  him  his  vessel,  he  would  send  his  son 
Lief,  and  about  twenty-five  men  to  go  and  discover  the  country. 
Biarne  told  him  that  he  would  do  so.  Eric  the  Red  appointed  Lief 
the  captain  of  the  expedition.  They  left  Greenland  and  saw  the 
large  island,  level  and  woody,  discovered  by  Biarne  six  years  ago, 
and  named  it  Helluland.  They  sailed  on  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  found  a  large  peninsula,  rather  mountainous,  and  called  it 
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Markland.  They  proceeded  and  discovered  alow  and  sandy  beach. 
They  turned  towards  the  west  and  arrived  at  an  island,  and  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  They  went  up  the  river,  and  into  a  small  lake. 
Lief  told  them  that  they  would  stay  there  all  winter,  and  go  to  Green- 
land in  the  spring.  He  divided  his  men  into  two  companies,  one  to 
watch  and  the  other  to  explore  the  country.  They  erected  booths  to 
live  in.  One  day,  one  of  them  who  was  a  German,  went  into  the 
woods  and  discovered  grapes  coiled  around  a  tree.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  men  who  watched  were  anxious  about 
him,  and  were  sent  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  standing  still  admiring. 
They  were  much  astonished  when  they  first  saw  them.  They  named 
it  Vinland,  because  there  was  an  abundance  of  grapes.  In  the  spring 
they  left  the  island  for  Greenland,  and  arrived  there.  They  used  to 
carry  on  trade  with  this  island,  but  now  they  do  not.  The  Northmen 
first  discovered  America,  previous  to  Christopher  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1435  or  1436. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  his  early  life,  but  his  father  sent  him  to 
school,  and  he  improved  very  fast  and  better  than  the  other  scholars. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  astponomy  and  navigation.  When  he  left 
school,  he  became  a  sailor,  and  made  some  voyages  to  the  Western 
Islands.  He  found  some  trees  and  pieces  of  carved  wood,  thrown  by 
the  westerly  winds  on  the  shore,  different  froni  those  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  did  not  know  where  they  were  from.  He  heard  that 
some  bodies  of  men  were  also  found,  thrown  on  one  of  the  western 
islands,  and  that  their  features  were  different  froni  those  of  these  coun- 
tries. He  once  went  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  I  think  he  probably 
visited  Iceland,  and  heard  of  the  discovery  of  America,  by  the  North- 
men. He  thought  it  was  possible  to  shorten  the  way  to  India,  by  sail- 
ing towards  the  west,  and  not  to  go  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  by  land  through  Africa.  He  resolved  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
came  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  married.  He  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  king,  and  unfolded  his  plan  to  him.  The  king  asked  the  advice  of 
his  counsellors,  but  they  told  him  it  was  better  to  send  some  sailors  to 
go  to  the  western  islands,  and  then  to  sail  on  towards  the  west,  to  de- 
ceive Columbqs ;  so  he  sent  them.  They  went  and  continued  to  sail 
towards  thewe.st,  but  the  wind  blew  hard  against  the  ship,  and  they 
turned  and  came  back  to  Lisbon.  Thjey  told  the  king  that  Columbus 
was  a  fool.  Columbus  heard  of  it,  and  felt  very  indignant.  A  little 
while  after  his  wife  died,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  country, 
and  go  to  Spain.  He  revealed  his  plan  to  Ferdinand,  the  king,  and 
Isabella,  the  queen,  but  they  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Moors, 
and  kept  putting  him  off  for  eight  years.  Columbus  resolved  to  leave 
this  country  also,  and  started  for  France,  but  Isabella  told  a  messen- 
ger to  call  him  back;  so  he  returned.  The  king  told  him  that  if  he 
discovered  land,  seas,  and  islands,  he  might  have  the  hereditary  titleof 
High  Admiral  and  Viceroy,  He  furnished  him  with  three  vessels, 
and  ninety  sailors,  and  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  On 
Friday,  August  3d,  1492,  they  set  sail  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  took 
in  provisions  and  water  for  the  voyage,  and  staid  there  for  a  little 
season.  They  left  the  islands  and  sailed  in  a  westerly  course  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  crews  were  dissatisfied  with  their  long  voyage,  and 
feared  that  they  would  perish,  but  they  saw  a  flock  oj  birds,  and  knew 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  land.  One  of  the  sailors  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  masr,  and  saw  a  bank  of  fog,  and  thought  it  was  land,  and  shouted 
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"  Land !  Land !"  but  it  faded  away.  They  fell  again  into  a  state  of 
despondency,  and  wished  to  throw  Cclumbus  out,  but  he  tried  to  pacify 
them.  In  the  night,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  11th  of  October,  one  of  the 
sailors  proclaimed  "Land!  Land!"  again,  and  it  was  true.  The 
next  morning  Columbus  embarked  in  the  boat  and  went  ashore. 
When  he  landed,  he  drew  his  sword  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  King  and  Q,ueen  of  Spain. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals ;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc. 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  bo 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years;  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


AppHcations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of 
South  Carohna  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magis- 
trates or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the 
appUcant  belongs,  should   accompany  the  appHcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Vacation  of  the  Summer  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuahty  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac 
count  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  fist  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT : 

Another  prosperous  year  has  been  added  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  American  Asylum.  Upheld  by  the  good  hand 
of  God,  and  cherished  in  the  warm  bosom  of  public  sympa- 
thy, the  whole  course  of  the  Institution,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  has  been  one  of  rich  blessing  to 
the  unfortunate  beings  for  whose  good  it  was  designed  ;  giv- 
ing full  assurance  to  its  officers,  by  the  success  which  has 
followed  their  efforts,  that  the  work  in  which  they  are  enga- 
ged, enjoys  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The  past  is  safe,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  the  Asylum  ;  what- 
ever checks  and  reverses  it  may  be  compelled  to  encoun- 
ter ;  the  good  it  has  already  done  will  be  held  in  grateful 
memory,  by  the  hundreds  who  have  found  within  its  walls 
a  new  birth  of  the  intellect ;  who  have  there  been  restored 
to  themselves  and  to  society;  who  have  there  received  the 
first  lessons  in  duty,  and  caught  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
future  w^orld. 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  pupils,  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  Report,  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  enjoy- 
ed the  benefits  of  a  residence  in  the  Asylum  during  the  past 
year,  is  unusually  large  ; — larger,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, than  at  any  previous  period.    These  pupils  have  been 


divided  into  eight  classes  ;  each  class  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Principal,  and  the  particular  care  of  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  teacher ;  and  the  results  of  the  year  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  The  interest  v^rhich 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  almost  universally  manifest  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  school-room,  and  the  regret  which  many  of 
them  express  when  the  hour  of  dismissal  arrives,  furnish 
the  most  grateful  evidence  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
has  been  awakened  within  them,  and  of  their  high  regard 
for  the  privileges  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  The 
same  general  system  of  instruction  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  Asylum  from  its  establishment,  has  been  followed  du- 
ring the  past  year,  with  such  occasional  modifications  and 
improvements  as  the  circumstances  of  particular  classes  or 
pupils  have  seemed  to  demand.  It  is  proper  to  add  in  this 
place,  that  all  the  instructors  regard  themselves  as  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  Asylum.  The  policy  of  the  Di- 
rectors has  been  to  procure  the  services  of  such  men,  and 
such  only,  as  were  willing  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
this  profession,  and  it  has  been  their  wish  also,  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  men  of  character,  talent  and  liberal  education^ 
which  should  lead  them  to  engage  for  a  life-long  service. 
Exerting  their  main  strength,  day  after  day,  in  this  one  em- 
ployment, and  not  having  their  thoughts  divided  by  any  ul- 
terior plans  of  life,  the  chance  is  greater  that  their  duties 
will  be  faithfully  performed,  and  that  the  experience  which 
they  acquire  as  one  year  follows  another,  in  the  difficult  art 
of  Deaf- Mute  instruction,  will  render  their  services  of  more 
value  to  the  Asylum,  than  those  of  a  merely  transient  in- 
structor could  be  properly  expected  to  possess. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  almost  uniformly  good.  No  death  from  dis- 
ease has  occurred  among  them,  and  no  case  of  severe  or 
lingering  sickness.  And  yet,  death  has  been  present  in 
another  form.  An  active  and  intelligent  lad ;  a  beneficiary 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Asylum,  was 
so  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  swing  in  the  month  of 
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September  last,  as  to  occasion  his  death  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.  While  the  officers  of  the  Institution 
deeply  regret  this  sad  event,  and  sympathize  with  the  af- 
flicted friends  of  the  young  man  in  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained ;  they  cannot  feel  that  the  calamity  was  owing  to 
any  negligence  on  their  part.  In  regulating  the  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  they  have  been  careful  to  guard,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, against  the  occurrence  of  accidents  of  this  nature ; 
aware,  nevertheless,  as  all  must  be,  that  entire  freedom 
from  danger  can  only  be  secured  by  a  total  prohibition  of 
every  one  of  the  appropriate  sports  of  youth. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  male  pupils  have  been 
employed  a  part  of  each  day  during  the  year,  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  Establishment,  a  portion  of  the  females  in  the 
tailor's  shop,  and  the  rest  in  the  ordinary  domestic  duties. 
The  acquisition  of  a  useful  trade  is  not  the  least  advantage 
which  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  derive  from  their  residence  in  the 
Asylum.  Although  this  department  of  the  Institution,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  do  nothing  more 
than  sustain  itself,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  yet  the 
Directors,  regarding  the  future  well-being  of  the  pupils  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  incur  positive 
expense,  if  necessary,  that  they  may  not  leave  the  Asylum 
without  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  in  the  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  their  parents  and  friends  are  unable  to 
make  any  suitable  provision  for  them.  The  shops  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  experienced  masters,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  generally,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  ap- 
prentices who  spend  no  more  time  than  they  do,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  similar  trade  ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  mani- 
fest more  than  usual  ingenuity  and  skill. 

The  American  Asylum,  it  is  known,  enjoys  the  patron- 
age of  all  the  New  England  States,  except  Rhode  Island. 
There  is  an  evident  propriety,  therefore,  in  presenting,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  legislative  bodies  which  represent  these 
States,  some  opportunity  of  knowing  that  their  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  their  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb 


s 


at  the  Asylum,  have  not  been  made  in  vain.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  has  frequently  vis- 
ited the  Capitals  of  the  New  England  States,  during  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  their  Legislatures  ;  taking  vi^ith  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  pupils,  and  exhibiting  to  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislative bodies  and  others  who  may  choose  to  be  present, 
evidence  of  the  attainments  they  have  made  in  useful  know- 
ledge. Two  exhibitions  of  this  kind  took  place  during  the 
past  winter;  one  at  Augusta,  in  Maine,  and  one  at  Boston. 
In  both  cases,  the  proofs  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Deaf-Mute  education,  were  abundant,  and  the  expressions 
of  satisfaction  with  the  performances  of  the  pupils  were  grat- 
ifying in  no  small  degree  to  all  who  had  contributed,  in  any 
manner,  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

The  preparation  of  the  tables  which  follow,  was  com- 
menced more  than  a  year  ago,  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  last  Report ;  but  circumstances  occur- 
ring to  defeat  this  design,  they  are  now  presented,  with  the 
hope  that  the  facts  which  they  embody  will  not  be  Avithout 
interest  and  value,  to  all  who  are  connected,  in  any  way, 
with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
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LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  ASYLUM,  FROM  1817  TO  1843. 


PRESIDENTS. 


Elected. 
1817 
1822 
1823 


John  Cotton  Smith, 
William  Phillips, 
Daniel  Wadsworth, 


Retired. 

1822 
1823 
1824 


Elected.  Retired, 
1824    Nathaniel  Terry,  1840 
1840    Thomas  S.  Williams,  — — 


VICE  PRESIDENTS  FOR  LIFE,  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


1817  nVilliam  Phillips, 
"    ''William  Gray, 
"    *Israel  Thorndike, 
•'    *William  Parsons, 
Samuel  Appleton, 
*'     Daniel  Wadsworth, 


1817 


1819 


*Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
*Elias  Boudinot, 
*Robert  Oliver, 
*John  Caldwell, 
*Chauncey  Deming, 
Charles  Sigourney. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS  BY  ELECTION. 


Elected. 
1817 


1818 
1819 


1818 


John  Caldwell, 
Mason  F.  Cogswell, 
Nathaniel  Terry, 
Daniel  Wadsworth, 
David  Porter, 
Charles  Sigourney, 
Abel  Flint, 
Joseph  Battel, 
Ward  Woodbridge, 
Henry  Hudson, 


Retired 
1819 
1831 
1824 
1817 
1828 
1819 
1821 
1842 

.1843 


Elected. 

1819 

1821 

1824 

1826 

1828 

1831 

1842 


Benoni  Upson, 
Thomas  Day, 
Samuel  Tudor, 
William  Ely, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
David  Watkinson, 
James  Ward, 
Charles  Seymour, 
James  B.  Hosmer. 


DIRECTORS  FOR  LIFE 

*Joseph  Battel, 

P.  C.  Brooks, 

Daniel  Buck, 
*John  Caldwell, 
*Mason  F.  Cogswell, 
*John  B.  Coles, 
*Joseph  Coolidge, 
*Chauncey  Deming, 
♦Simeon  Forrester, 
*Henry  Hudson, 

William  H.  Imlay, 

James  Kane, 


,  BY  SUBSCRIPTION, 

1818    Eliphalet  Kimball, 
"     David  M'Kinney, 

"  *Israel  Munson, 
"     H.  Overing, 

„  *Samuel  Parkman, 
"  Daniel  P.  Parker, 
"     James  Perkins, 

"  *Joseph  Peabody, 

"  *B.  Pickman,  Jr., 

"  *David  Porter, 
"     P.  Remsen, 
'*     Andrew  Ritchie, 


1842 


*  Dead 
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1818  *Samuel  Salisbury, 
"    *David  Sears, 
"     Charles  Sigourney, 
"     John  Cotton  Smith, 
**     Nathaniel  Terry, 
**     Ward  Woodbridge, 
«     S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 
John  Jacob  Astor, 
Christopher  Colt, 


1819 


1819  »Henry  W.  Delavan, 
"  Samuel  Elliott,  Jr., 
"    *Daniel  D.  Rogers, 

"    *Luther  Scarborough, 
"     Eliphalet  Terry, 
"    *Benoni  Upson, 
"     Stephen  Whitney, 

1820  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 

1821  *Eliphalet  Averill. 


DIRECTORS  BY  ELECTION. 


Elected. 

Retired. 

Elected. 

Retired; 

1817 

Ward  Woodbridge, 

1818 

1822 

Charles  Seymour, 

1842 

«« 

Joseph  Trumbull, 

1822 

(( 

Roswell  Bartholomew, 

1S30 

(( 

Henry  Hudson, 

1818 

1824 

John  Butler, 

1839 

« 

Daniel  Buck, 

1818 

James  B.  Hosmer, 

1842 

(( 

Jonathan  Law, 

1818 

(C 

Daniel  P.  Hopkins, 

1830 

ft 

Samuel  Tudor, 

1824 

1826 

Barzillai  Hudson, 

a 

John  Russ, 

1830 

1830 

Seth  Terry, 

*t 

William  Ely, 

1826 

(C 

Thomas  S.  Williams, 

1840 

ft 

Christopher  Colt, 

1819 

(( 

John  Beach, 

(( 

David  Watkinson, 

1831 

1831 

Charles  Goodwin, 

1818 

William  W.  Ellsworth, 

1820 

1837 

Russel  Bunco, 
James  H.  Wells, 

it 

James  Ward, 

1842 

1839 

tt 

Michael  Olcott, 

1824 

1840 

Jonathan  Law, 

1842 

it 

Eliphalet  Averill, 

1819 

<c 

Lynde  Olmsted, 

1841 

(C 

Seth  Terry, 

1820 

1842 

Amos  M.  Collins, 

1819 

Thomas  Day, 

1821 

Francis  Parsons, 

1820 

William  Watson, 
Aristarchus  Champion, 

1837 

(( 

David  F.  Robinson, 

« 

1822 

(( 

Calvin  Day. 

it 

Thomas  C.  Perkins, 

1824 

SECRETARIES. 

1817  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1818 

1818  Jonathan  Law,  1820 
1820    Seth  Terry,  1830 


1830  Daniel  P.  Hopkins, 
1835    Barzillai  Hudson. 


1835 


TREASURERS. 

1817    James  H.  Wells,  1837  |  1837    James  B.  Hosmer. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUND. 

1828   William  Ely,  1839  j  1839    Seth  Terry. 

PRINCIPALS. 

1817   Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,   1830  1  1830   Lewis  Weld. 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS. 


1817 

1818 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1826 


1828 
1829 


Laurent  Clerc,   

William  C.  Woodbridge,  1822 

Isaac  Orr,  1824 

Lewis  Weld,  1823 

William  W.  Turner,   

Harvey  P.  Peet,  1831 

Horatio  N.  Brinsmade,  1832 

Elizur  T.  Washburn,  1829 

Wilson  Whiton,   

George  H.  Loring,  1834 

Fisher  A.  Spofford,  1833 

David  E.  Bartlett,  1833 


1829  Charles  Rockwell, 

1831  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

1832  Luzerne  Ray, 
"  Edmund  Booth, 

1833  Joseph  D.  Tyler, 
"  Samuel  Porter, 

"  Collins  Stone, 

1835  Ebenezer  B.  Adams, 

"  Jared  A.  Ayres, 

1838  Henry  B.  Camp, 

John'O.  David, 

1840  Lucius  H.  Woodruff, 


1831 
1833 

1839 
1840 
1837 

1838 


1841 


*  Dead. 
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'superintendents. 
Elected.  Eetired.  Elected.  Retired. 

1817    A.  0.  Stansbury,  1818  |  1818    Samuel  Whittelsey,  1824 

STEWARDS. 

1824   Harvey  P.  Peet,  1831  |  1831    William  W.  Turner.   

MATRONS. 

1824   Margaret  M.  Peet,         1831  I  1840    Phebe  C.  White.   

1831    Lydia  H.  Peaslee,  1840  I 

'  In  1824,  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  abolished,  and  that  of  Steward  substituted. 
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From  the  preceding  list,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  males  than  females  among  our 
former  pupils.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  fact,  that  the 
actual  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  males  in  any  or  all  the 
States  is  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  females.  This 
disparity  is  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  well-known  fact, 
that  parents  are  much  more  unwilling  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters away  from  home  among  strangers,  to  be  educated,  than 
their  sons.  There  is,  besides,  an  opinion  prevalent  to  some 
extent  among  them,  that  an  education  may  be  very  useful 
for  boys  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  while  for  girls  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence* 
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Classification  in  respect  to  Residence, 

In  the  preceding  lists,  the  residence  of  each  of  the  former 
and  present  pupils  of  the  Asylum  is  given.  It  may  some- 
times be  desirable  to  know  how  many  each  State  has  fur- 
nished. This  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Former  pupils. 

Maine, 

59 

New  Hampshire, 

81 

Vermont, 

92 

Massachusetts, 

193 

Rhode  Island, 

9 

Connecticut, 

107 

New  York, 

19 

New  Jersey, 

1 

Pennsylvania, 

4 

Maryland, 

4 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

,  3 

Virginia, 

7 

North  Carolina, 

3 

South  Carolina, 

7 

Georgia, 

18 

Louisiana, 

1 

Ohio, 

4 

British  Provinces 

West  Indies, 

2 

Illinois, 

Present  pupils. 

Total. 

27 

86 

15 

96 

19 

111 

36 

229 

4 

13 

24 

131 

4 

23 

1 

4 

4 

3 

7 

1 

4 

3 

10 

3 

21 

1 

4 

5 

10 

2 

1 

1 

76l 

For  a  time,  this  was  was  the  only  School  for  deaf-mutes 
in  the  country.  After  the  question  whether  such  persons 
could  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  written  language, 
was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  value  of  the  system  became 
apparent,  similar  institutions  were  put  in  operation  in  the 
middle,  southern  and  western  States,  which  now  receive 
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and  educate  the  deaf-mutes  within  their  limits  :  leaving  us 
a  narrower  field  of  usefulness,  and  sufficiently  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  our  present  pupils  are 
from  the  more  distant  States. 

Classification  in  respect  to  means  of  support. 


Former  pupils.  Present  pupils.    Total.        Sum  paid. 


Supported  by  Maine, 

60 

97 

77 

*2Q  787 

81 

N.  Hampshire, 

71 

15 

86 

19,475 

00 

Vermont, 

86 

18 

104 

36,537 

40 

Massachusetts, 

179 

36 

215 

105,315 

42 

Connecticut, 

72 

23 

95 

30,647 

65 

South  Carolina, 

6 

3 

9 

3,072 

78 

Georgia, 

13 

3 

16 

7,992 

16 

U.  S.  Government,  1 

1 

1,222 

21 

The  Asylum, 

2 

2 

Friends, 

134 

17 

151 

Themselves, 

5 

5 

The  necessity  of  legislative  assistance  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally, 
very  early  prompted  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  efforts  in  order  to  secure  so  important  a  co-opera- 
tion. In  this  benevolent  enterprise,  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  the  lead,  and  has  uniformly  manifested  a 
liberality  and  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  1819, 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  twenty  pupils,  which 
was  from  time  to  time  increased,  until  sufficient  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  indigent  deaf-mutes  within  that  State. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1816,  made  a  grant  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  the  funds  of  the  Asylum,  which 
was  some  years  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  education  of 
pupils  from  this  State.  The  example  of  Massachusetts  was 
followed  in  1822  by  New  Hampshire ;  in  1825,  by  Maine 
and  Vermont,  and  in  1828,  by  Connecticut.  These  States 
have  continued  their  appropriations,  and  with  increasing 
liberality,  to  the  present  time. 
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As  there  was  no  similar  Institution  in  the  Southern  States, 
the  Directors,  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  system 
of  instruction  as  widely  as  possible,  sent  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum,  in  1834,  with  three  pupils,  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  ;  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  awaken  such 
an  interest  on  the  subject  in  the  Legislatures  of  those  States, 
as  would  lead  to  a  permanent  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  their  own  deaf-mutes.  This  effort  resulted  in  Legislative 
appropriations  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  expended  at  this  Institution.  And  although  a  few  have 
been  received  from  each  of  those  States,  yet  owing  to  the 
apathy  of  parents,  and  their  unwillingness  to  send  their 
children  so  far  from  home  for  so  long  a  time,  the  expected 
advantages  of  this  measure,  have  not  been  fully  realized. 


Classification  in  respect  to  age,  when  admitted. 


Age. 

Former 
pupils. 

Present 
pupils. 

Total. 

Age. 

Former 
pupils. 

Present 
pupils. 

Total. 

7  yrs. 

~  2 

2 

23  yrs. 

~16~ 

2 

18 

8 

4 

4 

24  " 

16 

3 

19 

9  " 

9 

5 

14 

25  " 

16 

1 

17 

10 

17 

10 

27 

26 

7 

7 

11 

34 

10 

44 

27  " 

9 

1 

10 

12 

55 

32 

87 

28 

7 

7 

13  *' 

49 

17 

66 

29 

5 

5 

14 

76 

8 

84 

30 

2 

1 

3 

15 

64 

15 

79 

31 

2 

1 

3 

16 

53 

8 

61 

33  " 

3 

3 

17  " 

35 

9 

44 

34 

2 

2 

18 

36 

5 

41 

37  " 

2 

2 

19  " 

26 

4 

30 

38  " 

1 

1 

20  " 

16 

4 

20 

40 

1 

1 

21  " 

30 

3 

33 

50 

1 

1 

22  ^* 

22 

3 

25 

51  " 

1 

1 

From  an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  present  pupils  of  the  Asylum  are  comparatively  young- 
er than  the  former  pupils.  At  the  opening  of  the  Asylum, 
there  were  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  mature  age  anx- 
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ious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,' for  the  first  time 
offered  them,  of  obtaining  an  education.  At  first,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  some  of  the  States  were  required  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  admitted.  These  causes,  for  a 
while,  filled  our  classes  with  older  pupils  than  could  have 
been  desired  ;  although  by  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  only 
those  under  ten  years  of  age  were  excluded.  At  present, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  printed  on  the  last  page 
of  this  report,  the  lower  limit  is  fixed  at  eight  years. 

Classification  in  respect  to  time  under  instruction. 

Time.  NuEber  of  pupils.    Time.  Njumber  of  pupils. 


1  month, 

1 

4 

215 

3  months, 

8 

4J 

13 

6  " 

7 

5  »< 

ill 

8 

3 

14 

1  year, 

32 

6  " 

36 

10 

" 

3 

2  « 

51 

7  " 

25 

2J  « 

18 

8 

5 

3  •* 

51 

11  « 

1 

S\ 

15 

• 

The  average  time  of  instruction  of  all  who  have  left  the 
Asylum  is  about  three  years  and  ten  months.  This  we  con- 
sider quite  too  short  a  period  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
common  education ; — such  an  education  as  will  fit  deaf- 
mutes  to  read  books  easily,  and  to  manage  successfully  the 
details  of  ordinary  business.  The  patrons  and  friends  of  our 
pupils,  as  they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered,  and  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  deaf  and  dumb  education,  have  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  extend,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
the  ofllicers  of  the  Asylum,  the  time  of  their  pupilage  ;  so 
that  five  years  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  average  term  of 
instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  opportunity  of  remaining,  at  least  seven  years,  shall  be 
afforded  to  all. 
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Classification  in  respect  to  causes  of  deafness. 


Former  pu- 
pils. 

Present 
pupils. 

Total. 

Peafness  congenital,  - 

270 

'71 

Q/1  1 

Caused  by  sickness, 

76 

Q 

O 

Q/l 

u 

fever, 

spotted  fever, 

29 

r» 
D 

O  K. 

OO 

u 

45 

1 

ylR 
■^O 

u 

scarlet  fever, 

20 

99 

44. 

(t 

typhus  fever. 

11 

1 

(( 

lung  fever,  - 

1 

1 

2 

t< 

yellow  fever. 

1 

1 

a 

measles, 

11 

1 

1  o 
12 

n 

small  pox, 

2 

9 

til 

u 

whooping  cough. 

8 

A 

1  9 

a 

croup. 

1 

1 
1 

u 

inflammation  in  the 

head,  - 

24 

6 

(( 

ulcers  in  the  head. 

14 

8 

22 

<( 

dropsy  " 

5 

5 

.  a 

palsy,  - 

2 

2 

a 

fits,  - 

2 

2 

4 

a 

accidents, 

10 

2 

12 

(( 

unknown,  . 

87 

9 

96 

The  cause  of  deafness  has  always  been  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes.  It  has,  in  this  Institution,  been  made  a  matter  of 
distinct  enquiry  in  every  case  ;  but  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  friends  in  some  cases,  and  their  ignorance  in  others,  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  in  ninety-six  in- 
stances. We  cannot  speak  with  entire  certainty  in  regard 
to  all  the  causes  assigned,  or  supposed  to  be  known.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  parents  themselves  are 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  misfortune  of  their  deaf  chil- 
dren, until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ; 
and  are  then  led  to  suspect  that  they  may  be  deaf  by  their 
not  learning  to  speak.  Having  ascertained  the  fact  of  their 
deafness,  they  then  inquire  as  to  the  cause,  and  in  many  ca- 
ses form  their  conclusions  upon  very  slight  grounds.  If 
there  has  been  sickness  in  infancy,  this  is  often  regarded  as 
the  cause,  whatever  its  nature  may  have  been,  or  however 
unlikely  to  produce  such  a  result.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  has  been  local  inflammation,  without  severe  sickness, 
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aad  even  ulceration  in  the  ears,  parents  decide  that  the 
deafness  is  congenital ;  not  believing  that  local  disease  of 
so  mild  a  character  could  produce  such  an  effect.    It  has 
been  our  aim  carefully  to  examine  the  evidence  in  these 
doubtful  cases,  and  come  to  such  conclusions  as  the  facts 
would  warrant.    The  result  of  our  investigations  is  contain- 
ed in  the  foregoing  table.    From  this  it  appears  that  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  the  ascertained  cases,  deafness  was 
congenital.    We  are  aware  that  doubts  have  been  express- 
ed by  medical  and  scientific  men,  whether  deafness  is  ever 
in  any  case  congenital.    But  these  doubts  are  strengthened 
neither  by  analogy  nor  facts.    Children,  in  many  instances, 
are  born  blind,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  eye 
should  be  diseased  anterior  to  birth,  or  subject  to  malforma- 
tion, rather  than  the  ear.    Besides,  examinations  made  af- 
ter death,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  furnish- 
ed clear  evidence  on  the  one  hand  of  such  deviation  from 
the  normal  structure,  as  to  render  hearing  impossible  ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  such  apparent  perfection  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  ear,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  others  capable  of 
performing  their  appropriate  functions. 

The  diseases  assigned  in  the  table,  as  causes  of  deafness, 
although  differing  in  many  respects  from  one  another,  prob- 
ably occasion  this  calamity  in  one  uniform  way;  that  is, 
by  inflammation.  Some  of  them  produce  this  effect  in  the 
fauces  or  throat,  followed  by  ulcers,  in  the  healing  of  which, 
the  Eustachian  tubes  are  closed,  and  deafness  ensues.  Oth- 
ers produce  inflammation  in  the  internal  cavities  of  the  ears, 
which  destroys  the  organs  of  hearing,  by  suppuration ;  or 
in  that  part  of  the  brain  with  which  the  auditory  nerves  are 
connected,  incapacitating  it  for  receiving  impressions  from 
sounds  in  the  usual  way. 

Most  of  the  eighty-four  who  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
hearing  by  sickness,  should  undoubtedly  have  been  distribu- 
ted under  some  of  the  other  heads  ;  but  their  friends  could 
give  no  other  information  respecting  the  cause  than  that  as- 
signed.   Next  to  this,  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness 
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are  spotted-fever  and  scarlet-fever.  The  former  of  these  dis- 
eases, however,  has  nearly  ceased  to  be  a  cause.  Not  more 
than  three  cases  among  our  pupils  having  occurred  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  while  those  from  scarlet-fever  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  inverse  proportion. 

Classification  in  respect  to  the  age  at  which  hearing  was  lost. 


Age. 

Former  pupils. 

Present  pupils. 

Total, 

Under  1  year, 

56 

14 

70 

Between  1  and  2  years, 
2  and  3  " 

83 

20 

103 

70 

9 

79 

3  and  4 

17 

8 

25 

4  and  5  " 

27 

4 

31 

5  and  6  ^» 

11 

1 

12 

6  and  7  " 

8 

1 

9 

7  and  8  " 

4 

2 

6 

8  and  9  " 

1 

1 

9  and  10 

I 

1 

Age  unknown, 

10 

6* 

16 

Most  of  the  pupils  who  lost  their  hearing  before  five  years 
of  age,  had  lost  nearly  or  quite  all  knowledge  of  articula- 
tion before  coming  to  the  Asylum,  even  when  pains  had 
been  taken,  on  the  part  of  friends  to  preserve  it.  Many  of 
those  who  could  articulate  to  some  extent,  were  very  un- 
willing to  practice  it ;  preferring  the  language  of  signs,  al- 
though imperfectly  understood  by  others,  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  In  these  cases,  it  has  been  our  aim  not  on- 
ly to  secure  to  them  what  knowledge  of  articulation  they 
brought  with  them,  but  to  perfect  and  extend  it  as  far  as 
possible,  without  interfering  with  our  more  appropriate  work 
of  intellectual  and  moral  education. 

Classification  in  respect  to  deaf  and  dumb  relatives. 


Familresof        Families  of      Number  of  dif- 
former  pupils.     present  pupUs.    ferent  families 

In  each  of  which  there  is 


1  child  deaf  and  dumb, 

443 

87 

620 

2  children. 

65 

18 

77 

3  " 

i( 

19 

13 

27 

4  tc 

i(. 

10 

4 

11 

5 

u 

5 

5 

6  " 

<t 

2 

2 

7 

u 

2 

1 

2 
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Four  of  our  pupils  had  one  deaf  and  dumb  parent. 
One  had  both  parents  deaf  and  dumb. 
Two  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  mother  and  grandfather. 
Two  married  couples  have  each  one  deaf  and  dumb  child. 
One  couple  has  three  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
One  of  our  former  pupils,  with  a  hearing  wife,  has  three 
deaf  and  dumb  children. 

Six  have  each  an  uncle  or  aunt  deaf  and  dumb. 

One  has  one  uncle  and  one  aunt. 

Eight  have  each  one  deaf  and  dumb  cousin. 

One  has  two  cousins. 

Two  have  each  three  cousins. 

Three  have  each  four  cousins. 

One  has  six  cousins. 

Four  have  each  one  relative  more  remote  than  cousin. 

One  has  two  such  relatives. 

One  has  three. 

One  has  eleven,  and 

One  has  fourteen. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  Asylum, 
now  known  to  us  as  married,  is  139.  Of  these,  43  have 
partners  who  can  hear  and  speak ;  while  the  remaining  96 
have  married  among  themselves. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  we  believe  deafness 
to  be  hereditary.  The  facts  which  we  have  collected  and 
embodied  in  this  report,lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  heredita- 
ry in  the  same  sense  that  insanity,  scrofula  and  consumption 
are  hereditary.  To  use  a  common  expression, it  runs  in  fam- 
ilies ;  sometimes  affecting  all  the  children,  sometimes  every 
other  child,  and  sometimes  only  those  of  one  sex.  In  only 
a  few  instances  have  we  known  it  transmitted  by  parents  to 
their  children,  and  in  only  a  single  instance,  through  three 
successive  generations.  Of  the  ninety-one  families  formed 
of  our  pupils  who  have  married,  there  are  deaf  and  dumb 
children  in  only  four  of  them,  while  in  other  families  of  six 
or  eight  children  each,  all  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  conclusion  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  head,  we 
4* 
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would  remark,  that  while  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise if  persons  afflicted  with  congenital  deafness  should 
have  deaf  and  dumb  children,  still  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  their  children  would  hear  and  speak. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  all 
those  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Asylum  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  is  sixty-three  ;  namely,  25  males  and  38  females.  Of 
these,  seventeen  died  at  the  Asylum;  namely,  6  males  and 
11  females.  As  there  have  been  761  pupils  during  the  time 
the  Institution  has  been  in  operation,  the  deaths  amount  to 
about  2i  in  each  hundred,  and  as  the  average  time  under 
instruction  has  been  about  3J  years  for  each  pupil,  the 
deaths  have  been  at  the  rate  of  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum. 

It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  the  Asylum  was  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  pupils.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
had  just  returned  from  Europe.  He  visited  various  Institu- 
tions there  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  brought 
back  with  him,  from  the  one  at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Sicard,  hisdistinguished  pupil  and  assistant  teach- 
er, Mr.  Clerc,  to  be  a  fellow  laborer  in  this  field  of  benevo- 
lent effort. 

The  sytem  of  Sicard,  in  its  general  features,  was  adopted 
in  the  Asylum,  as  the  best  then  known.  It  was  thought, 
that  its  successful  and  striking  results  had  proved  it  to  be  so. 
Modifications,  however,  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  it,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  since  he  left  the  Institution^ 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  continued  course  of  experience  has 
suggested.  During  the  same  period,  improvements  have, 
doubtless,  been  made  at  the  Schools  in  Europe,  by  the  in~ 
telligent  individuals  who  have  had  the  management  of 
them ;  and  still  further  ones  are  to  be  anticipated,  both 
there  and  in  this  country,  from  the  increasing  light  which 
genius  and  observation  will  afford. 

In  view  of  these  things,  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  being 
desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  give  it  the  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  success,  and  of  meeting  the  reasona- 
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ble  expectations  of  its  numerous  supporters  and  friends,  have 
lately  appointed,  and  sent  to  Europe,  the  Principal,  Mr, 
Lewis  Weld,  to  examine  the  prominent  Institutions  there 
for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Germany  and  France,  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
all  the  information  and  improvements  which  may  serve  to 
benefit  our  own. 

Among  other  subjects  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Weld  has  been  in- 
structed to  make  a  very  critical  and  thorough  investigation, 
with  regard  to  the  extent,  and  degree  of  success,  which  at- 
tend the  plan  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate,  and  in 
return,  to  understand  those  who  speak  to  them.  Every  one 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  instruction, 
knows  that  this  has  been  attempted,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  past,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  both  by  private  teach- 
ers, and  at  public  institutions,  and  that  greater  or  less  de- 
grees of  success  have  been  claimed  to  be  reached,  in  its 
practical  results,  by  those  who  have  adopted  it.  It  is  equal- 
ly well-known,  also,  that  its  introduction  into  the  Schools 
for  deaf-mutes,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  education,  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers,  and  that  it  is  not  pursued  at  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  European  Institutions. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  inquire,  whether  the  amount  of  its 
practicability  and  usefulness  may  not  be  exaggerated; 
whether  those  who  adopt  it  are  not  naturally  led  to  make 
the  most  of  it ;  and  whether  from  the  force  of  that  preju- 
dice which  often  attends  the  ardor  with  which  a  favorite  ob- 
ject is  pursued,  they  may  not  overlook  the  great  sacrifices 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
which  the  laborious  and  very  tedious  process  of  teaching  a 
certain  portion  of  them  to  articulate,  and  to  understand  those 
who  speak  to  them,  necessarily  demands. 

Hasty  conclusions  ought  not  to  be  formed  on  a  subject 
which,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  matter  of  long  and  grave 
discussion  among  scientific  individuals,  and  practical  in- 
structors in  Europe,  and  to  examine  which  thoroughly,  so 
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as  to  become  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  requires 
much  practical  experience  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  ; 
a  full  and  fair  comparison  of  the  whole  course  of  education, 
and  its  results,  at  those  Institutions  where  articulation  is 
taught,  and  at  those  where  it  is  not ;  and  a  vast  deal  more 
of  careful  scrutiny  and  patient  investigation,  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  employed  in  a  few  short  visits  at  a  few  of  such 
Schools. 

Mr.  Weld  has  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  nearly  twenty -six  years ;  having  been,  for  several 
years.  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Phila- 
delphia, before  he  was  called  to  the  same  office  in  the  Asy- 
lum. He  is  well  qualified  to  fulfil  the  responsible  duties  of 
his  present  mission  abroad.  As  has  been  stated,  he  will 
give  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  articulation,  and  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  them,  a  close  and  candid  exami- 
nation. 

Should  it  be  found  practicable  and  desirable  to  introduce 
this  branch  of  their  education  into  the  Asylum,  the  Direc- 
tors stand  ready  to  do  it,  to  the  greatest  extent  to  which  it  is 
found  to  be  truly  useful.  Their  views,  however,  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  results  of  Mr.  Weld's  investigations,  will  be 
laid  before  the  friends  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, after  his  return,  which  it  is  expected,  will  take  place 
before  the  ensuing  winter. 

Commending  him  and  his  objects,  with  the  Institution  un- 
der their  care,  to  the  guardianship  of  that  kind  Providence, 
which  has  heretofore  so  signally  watched  over  and  prosper- 
ed its  operations,  the  Directors  would  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  their  fixed  purpose,  with  the  ample  means  afforded 
them  by  the  generous  bounty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  the  Asylum,  in  all  respects,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  to  invite,  as  they  have  already  done,  eve- 
ry portion  of  our  common  country  to  participate,  equally 
and  impartially,  in  its  benefits. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 
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ALPHABET  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


a  b  c  d  e 


k  1          m  n  o 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals ;  fuel, 
lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc. 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc 
tual  fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years;  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi. 
ciary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of 
South  Carohna  and  Georgia,  appUcations,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
m  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magis- 
trates or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the 
appHcant  belongs,  should   accompany  the  appUcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can- 
not  be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suflTer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  'dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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FOR  THE 

Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THEIR  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL 

REPORT : 

The  interest  which  the  wise  and  the  good  of  our  country 
have  ever  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Asylum,  has  been 
a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  the  directors.  We  have 
intended  from  the  beginning,  so  to  administer  its  affairs, 
as  to  produce  the  best  results,  which  the  means  at  our 
disposal  could  effect;  and  though  we  claim  no  infallibility 
in  view  of  the  past,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  at  the 
degree  of  prosperity  that  has  attended  our  efforts,  and  at 
the  evident  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  our  friends,  of  the 
good  we  have  been  permitted  to  accomplish.  This  pros- 
perity and  this  friendly  regard,  have,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  benignant  Providence,  been  continued  to  the  Asylum 
during  another  year. 

The  number  of  our  pupils  within  the  year  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before.  An  unexpected  increase  at  its 
commencement,  rendered  changes  necessary  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings,  and  as  extensive  repairs  were  also 
needed,  the  directors  determined  not  only  to  put  the  former 
buildings  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  but  to  erect 
another  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  and  of  a  chapel  for 
divine  worship.  This  was  principally  accomplished  before 
the  close  of  the  year ;  and  the  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  inmates  of  the  insti- 
ll 
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tution,  and  for  the  carrying  forward  of  its  appropriate  work, 
have  thus  been  rendered  far  more  complete  than  ever  before. 
Something  is  yet  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the  original  plan 
of  improvement,  but  the  great  object  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished ;  and  probably  the  convenience  and  good 
arrangements  of  the  new  school-house,  especially,  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  similar  building  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  sitting  rooms  for 
the  female  pupils,  the  lodging  rooms  generally,  the  apart- 
ments for  the  steward  and  his  family,  the  workshops  and 
other  portions  of  the  establishment  have  also  been  greatly 
improved,  and  wherever  necessary,  enlarged,  so  that  we 
have  now  ample  room  for  two  hundred  pupils. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, the  directors,  the  instructors,  with  their  pupils,  and 
many  friends  of  the  Asylum,  assembled  in  the  chapel,  to 
unite  in  some  services  appropriate  to  such  an  occasion,  and 
especially  to  devote  our  institution  anew  to  the  service  of 
God.  We  desired  also  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  a  deeper  impression  of  their  obligations  to  God  for 
His  goodness  towards  themselves  and  their  fellows  in  mis- 
fortune. 

An  account  of  these  services,  with  some  description  of  the 
new  building,  also  the  address  of  the  late  principal,  the  Rev. 
T.H.  Gallaudet,deliveredonthe  occasion,  have  been  furnish- 
ed for  publication  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

The  directors  are  happy  to  announce  the  interesting  fact, 
that  there  is  now  public  legislative  provision  made  for  the 
indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  each  of  the  New  England  States; 
Rhode  Island  having  joined  the  others  in  this  benevolent 
work.  The  cause  of  general  education  has  received  a  most 
salutary  mipulse  in  that  State,  within  a  year  or  two  past, 
and  this,  through  the  agency  of  some  of  her  own  benevo- 
lent citizens,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  few  pupils  of  the  Asy- 
lum before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  led  to  the  making  of 
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the  provision  referred  to  during  the  past  winter.  Its  results, 
we  trust,  will  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  but  conducive  to  the  ultimate  relief  and  education  of 
all  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  among  its  people. 

Provision  now  exists  for  the  education  of  this  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  population,  not  only  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  more  than  half  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  Besides  the  Eastern  States,  those 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  also  those  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  have  made 
provisions  by  their  respective  legislatures,  which  may  be 
considered  quite  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  In  several  other  States,  there  is  provision  for  its 
partial  accomplishment,  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
which  States  have,  for  the  last  ten  years,  sent  to  our  own 
Asylum  for  education  the  children  of  those  who  have 
desired  aid  from  the  public  funds.  Virginia,  Indiana  and 
Tennessee  have  institutions  of  their  own  recently  establish- 
ed, already  accomplishing  great  good,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  and  destined  soon,  we  trust,  to  answer  all  the 
demands  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  of 
such  neighboring  States,  as  from  theii  location  can  conven- 
iently participate  in  their  benefits.  Institutions  are  incor- 
porated also  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of  North  Carolina, 
and  measures  are  in  progress  for  their  being  speedily  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

We  delight  to  record  from  time  to  time,  such  indications 
of  the  progress  of  our  cause,  and  of  the  favor  with  which 
it  is  viewed  by  the  intelligent,  the  benevolent,  the  honora- 
ble of  our  land — and  such  direct  proof  of  the  good  which 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since,  in 
April,  1817,  the  little  school  of  seven  pupils  was  opened  in 
a  hired  room  in  Hartford.  Nor  would  we  forget  that  the 
kind  hand  of  a  beneficent  Providence  has  directed  to  all 
these  results,  and  that  the  common  Father  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  most  highly  favored, 
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should  be  trusted  in,  with  unwavering  confidence  for  the 
future. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  the  directors  saw  fit  to  send  an 
agent  to  visit  various  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  ;  and  for  this  purpose  appointed  the  principal  of  the 
Asylum.  He  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
returned  home  about  the  last  of  December.  His  report  to 
the  Board,  which  accompanies  this,  states  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries ;  and  to  that 
we  would  refer  for  much  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  institutions  of  Europe,  and  the  systems  of 
instruction  and  management  pursued  in  them. 

One  of  our  objects  in  sending  abroad  was  to  inquire  as  to 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  articulation  taught  in  certain 
of  the  European  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the  principal, 
and  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Voted,  In  view  of  the  facts  and  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Weld,  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  during  his  late  visit  to 
various  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  Eu- 
rope, that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  take  efficient  measures 
to  introduce  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Asylum, 
every  improvement  to  be  derived  from  these  foreign  institu- 
tions ;  and  with  regard  to  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate, 
and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  orally,  that  they 
will  give  it  a  full  and  prolonged  trial,  and  do,  in  this  branch 
of  instruction,  every  thing  that  is  practically  and  permanent- 
1)^  useful." 

Our  object  in  this  is  not  to  make  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Asylum,  but 
merely  to  benefit  certain  classes  of  persons,  specified 
particularly  in  the  report  of  the  principal.  Some  former 
experience  and  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  in  Europe, 
have  quite  satisfied  the  Board  that  while  something  may 
be  done  under  favorable  circumstances,  towards  teaching  a 
valuable  articulation  and  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips,  to 
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individuals  of  the  classes  of  pupils  referred  to,  yet  that  the 
attempting  of  these  things  with  the  great  majority  is  not 
desirable.  While,  therefore,  we  propose  a  fair  experiment, 
principally  with  those  who  once  heard  and  spoke,  and  who 
come  to  us  retaining  some  knowledge  of  articulate  lan- 
guage ;  also  with  those  who  still  possess  some  degree  of 
hearing,  which  cultivation  may  increase  and  render  dis- 
criminate, we  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
classes  from  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  articula- 
ting schools  of  Europe,  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected. 
There  may  be  a  few  others  with  whom  the  trial  should  be 
made,  the  results  of  which,  and  of  our  other  attempts  in 
this  particular,  whatever  they  may  be,  we  propose  to  an- 
nounce at  some  future  day. 

After  the  last  anniversary,  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Asylum  continued  good  until  sometime  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  when  the  whooping-cough  prevailed 
among  them,  and  was  the  source  of  much  inconvenience. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  individual,  a  female  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  led  undoubtedly 
to  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  in  consump- 
tion and  finally  in  death.  Another  instance  of  mortality 
occurred  during  the  year,  in  the  case  of  a  female  pupil, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  disease 
was  dropsy  on  the  brain.  These  have  been  the  only 
instances  of  disease  resulting  fatally ;  others,  of  course,  in 
a  family  of  between  one  hundred  and  seventy  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  have  been  subject  to  more  or 
less  of  bodily  indisposition,  but  with  a  single  exception, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  this  has  not  been  of  a  severe 
or  permanently  alarming  character.  The  exception  refer- 
red to,  is  that  of  a  young  man,  in  whom  hereditary  con- 
sumption has  been  rapidly  developed  within  a  few  months 
past.  A  sister  of  this  youth  has  died  of  this  disease  within 
one  or  two  years  ;  four  uncles  within  a  year,  and  others  of 
his  relatives  are  believed  to  be  the  subjects  of  it. 

This  great  destroyer  of  our  race  is  found  extensively  in 
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Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  to  be  a  common 
disease  among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  brought  on 
by  scrofula,  by  fevers,  by  violent  colds  and  by  various  other 
causes,  and  there  is  often,  no  doubt,  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  it  in  families  connected  by  blood.  That  much  may  be 
done  by  prudence  and  watchful  care  to  prolong  the  lives 
and  comfortable  health  of  those  who  have  a  predisposition 
to  this  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  had  evi- 
dence of  this  in  cases  among  our  own  pupils,  in  which 
timely  attention  has  removed  all  present  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. But  there  is  sometimes  a  fault,  w^e  apprehend,  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  friends,  in  concealing  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  this  predisposition  in  their  children, 
from  those  to  whose  care  they  entrust  them.  This  is  wrong ; 
for  even  though  the  child  may  for  the  present  give  every 
indication  of  health,  he  will  probably  be  more  susceptible 
of  injury  from  slight  causes  than  other  persons,  and  expo- 
sure to  these  causes  may  often  be  avoided,  if  those  who 
have  the  care  of  such  youths  are  made  acquainted  with 
their  real  situation.  On  this  account,  we  thus  speak,  hoping 
that  good  to  our  pupils  may  be  the  result. 

The  whole  number  of  our  pupils  within  the  year  has  been 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two — eighty-eight  males  and  seven- 
ty-four females.  Of  these,  twenty-five  were  supported  by 
the  State  of  Maine ;  sixteen  by  New  Hampshire ;  seven- 
teen by  Vermont;  forty-six  by  Massachusetts;  twenty-nine 
by  Connecticut ;  three  by  South  Carolina ;  five  by  Georgia, 
and  twenty-one  by  their  own  friends.  Seven  of  the  latter 
belong  to  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary, 

Hartford,  May  10,  1845. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  IOtH 
OF  MAY,  1845  ;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 

Ailard,  Jonathan 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Mary  M. 
Allen,  Sarah 
Allison,  Archibald 
Avery,  Hannah  A. 
Bailey,  William 
Balch,  George  H. 
Barber,  Thirza  L. 
Beers,  Robert  D. 
Bennison,  Margaret  H. 
Bennison,  Matilda  B. 
Bigelow,  Samuel  S. 
Bishop,  Lorenzo 
Boyce,  Aldis 
Bridgman,  Emily 
Brightman,  Job  A. 
Brown,  Samuel  A. 
Bruce,  Harriet 
Budlong,  James 
Burpe,  John  B. 
Buxton,  William 
Buzzell,  Sarah 
Campbell,  Abner  P. 
Campbell,  Donald 
Campbell,  Christina 
Campbell,  Jane 
Challis,  Lucinda  S. 
Chamberlain,  William  M. 
Chipman,  Esther  L. 
Clark,  Mary  M. 
Cobb,  Abigail 
Colton,  Celinda 
Cook,  Lauretta  A. 
Davis,  George  W. 
Davison,  Pherney  J. 
Densmore,  Asahel 


Residence. 

Newark,  Vt. 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 

Ct  C(  <c 

Canterbury,  " 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Salina,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  " 
Killinglv,  Conn. 
Fairfield,  " 
Portland,  Me. 

CC  (C 

Berlin,  Mass. 
Unity,  N.  H. 
Richmond,  N.  H, 
Westhampton,  Mass. 
Westport,  " 
Milford,  Conn. 
Andersonville,  S.  C. 
Warwick,  R.  L 
Frederickton,  N.  B. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 

Bedford,  N  H. 
Danville,  " 
South  Reading,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Maine. 
Lyme,  Conn. 
Hancock,  N.  H. 
Vershire,  Vt. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Milton,  " 
Waterford,  Vt. 
Conway,  N.  H. 


Admission. 

— —  

Supported  by. 

May,  1841 
"  1840 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

friends. 

June, 1843 

CC 

Oct.  " 

Friends. 

May,  1836 

Mass. 

Lo'io 

CC  (C 

Conn. 

"  1844 

CC 

"  1843 

Maine. 

CC  CC 

CC 

"  1844 

Mass. 

June,  '< 

N.  Hamp. 

May,  1841 

CC 

"  1844 

Mass. 

"  1840 

CC 

"  1844 

Conn. 

Aug.  1842 
May,  " 

SC  CC 

S.  Carolina. 

Friends. 

CC 

CC  CC 

Mass. 

June, 1841 

N.  Hamp. 

May,  1843 

Maine. 

June, 1844 

Friends. 

CC  CC 

CC 

:c  CC 

CC  CC 

N.  Hamp. 

CC 

Mav,  " 

Mass. 

April,  1842 

Maine. 

May,  1843 

Conn. 

"  1844 

N.  Hamp. 

"    1S43,  Vermont. 

June, 1844 

Mass. 

Mav,  1840 

CC 

1843 

Vermont. 

"  1844 

N.  Hamp. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.     Supported  by. 


Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dunbar,  Abbyann 
Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
Esty,  Caroline  F. 
Ever  ton,  Amos  H. 
Fairbanks,  Lucy  A. 
Fitch,  Francis  G. 
Ford,  John  W. 
Gage,  John 
Gordon,  Mary  H. 
Gowing,  Harriet 
*Graham,  Frances  E. 
Grant,  Hiram  Jr., 
Grant,  Wentworth 
Greenleaf,  Sarah  A. 
Greenwood,  Hannibal 
Haley,  Augustus 
Hanchet,  Ann  D. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Jackson,  Benjamin  B. 
Janes,  George  B. 
Johnson,  Emily 
Johnson,  Gertude 
Jones,  Robert  P. 
Jordan,  Temperance 
Kendall,  Sarah 
Kendall,  Sophia 
Kenny,  Henry 
Kilbourn,  Almira 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Knapp,  Harriet 
Lambert,  William,  Jr. 
Lanphier,  Fanny 
Leek,  Leverett  G. 
Leland,  Nathaniel  A. 
Lombard,  Lothario  D. 
Lombard,  Caroline  W. 
Lord,  Mary  J, 
Lovejoy,  Orrin 
Lovejoy,  Benjamin 
Luce,  Charles  H. 
Macomber,  Olive 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney,  John 
Mallory,  Susan  J. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Marshall,  Isabella  E, 
Mason,  Clarissa 
McDuffie,  Murdoch 
McWhirk,  Margaret 
Meacham,  James  S. 
Merrihew,  Benjamin 
Messer,  James 
Mims,  Thomas 
Mowry,  Desire 


Essex,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. . 
Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Mendon,  " 
Dedham,  " 
Lancaster, " 
Stratford,  Conn, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Hollis,  Maine. 
Dan  vers,  Mass. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Pittsfield,  " 
Farmington,  Me. 
Orrington,  " 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
Otisfield,  Me. 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

Falmouth,  Me. 
Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga. 
Weathersfield,  Vt. 

(C  (C 

Greenfield,  Mass. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Hopkinton,  R.  I. 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Grafton,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Me. 
Portland,  " 
Sidney,  " 


Chilmark,  Mass. 
Westport,  " 
Boston,  " 

let  (( 

jMiddlebury,  Conn. 
■  Randolph,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn, 
j Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
[Pulaski  Co.,  Ga. 
;Milton,  Mass. 
:Guildhall,  Vt. 
jFairhaven,  Mass. 
[Boston,  " 
iThomas  Co.,  Ga. 
'Smithfield,  R.  I. 


Mav,  1844 
1843 
"  1S3S 
"  1844 
"  1839 
"  1840 
"  1842 
"  1841 
1842 
June,  1843 
May,  1840 
Sept.  1843 
June,  " 

"  183S 
May,  1841 
"  1842 
April,  " 
May,  " 
"  1844 

April,  1842 
Mav,  1844 
"  1841 
(( 

"  1840 
April,  1844 
May,  1840 


June, 1843 

Sept.  " 

May,  " 
"  1844 
"  1841 
"  1842 
«  1844 
April,  1842 

Mav,  1843 
"  1840 

June, 1844 
"  1843 
May,  1840 
July,  1844 

(C  cc 

May,  1842 
"  1838 

June,  1843 

Mav,  1842 
April,  1844 

May,  " 
"  1840 
"  1843 
"  1840 
April,  1844 

May,  1842 


Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 


Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn. 

N.  Hamp. 

Maine. 
<< 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine 

Georgia. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 


Mass. 


Conn. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

cc 

Georgia. 
Friends. 


*  Dead. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.     Supported  by. 


Mowry,  Charles  VV, 
Mowry,  Minerva 
Needham,  Henry  C. 
Nute,  Charles 
*jVye,  Eliza 
O'Connell,  Jeffrey 
Packer,  Eldridge 
Palmer,  Cyrus  D. 
Parker,  Charles 
Pease,  Martha  A. 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Jane  M. 
Pease,  Andrew  J. 
Peu2:h,  Almira 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pike,  Eliza 
Pillsbury,  Mariette 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Read,  Adin  T. 
Read,  Lucy  A. 
Read,  George  F, 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Roberts,  Miranda  D. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
Rogers,  Lucinda 
Rowe,  Benjamin 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Rowe,  Lucy  A. 
Sanford,  William  S. 
Saunders,  Martha  M. 
Simons,  Henry 
Skinner,  John 
Slauter,  Hiram  F. 
Sloot,  James 
Smart,  Samuel 
Smith,  Amos  Jr., 
Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Nathan  A. 
South  wick,  Samuel 
Spear,  Sarah  A. 
Stearns,  Ruth  J. 
Stearns,  Chester 
Stevens,  Charles 
Storrs,  Sarah  W. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Thayer,  Philander 
Thomas,  Elisha 
Thompson,  Joseph  W. 
Tilton,  Zeno 
Tilton,  Franklin 
Titcomb,  Augustus 
Tripp,  Charles 
Turner,  Sarah  A. 
Ward,  Silas 

Waterman,  Frederick  J. 
Wheeler,  James  L. 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 


Smithfield,  R.  I. 

Bristol,  Vt. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Pomfret,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Voluntown,  Conn. 
West  Rupert,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Enfield, 
Zebulon,  Ga. 
iVIiddlebury,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Buxton,  Me. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vt. 


Bloomfield,  Conn. 
Hartford, 

Point  Levi,  Canada, 
j Harwich,  Mass. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 

I  " 

; King's  Co.,N.  S. 
|Walpole,  Mass. 
iSouthbury,  Conn. 
jPomfret, 

jWest  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
jVassalboro',  Me. 
jCampton,  N.  H. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Randolph,  " 
Bradford,  Me. 

Westbrook,  Me. 
Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Maine. 
Macon,  Ga. 
iChilmark,  Mass. 

Cumberland,  Me. 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Clinton,  Conn. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Appleton,  Me. 
New  York  City. 
Boston,  Mass. 


May,  1842|Friends 


a 

lo4«i  V  ermont. 

1        1  IVToca 
1  D44jmaS3 

(( 

1843iConn. 

(< 

1842Mass. 

18441 Vermont. 

Sept. 

"  jConn. 

May, 

lS41j  Vermont. 

lS37Conn. 

"  1S41 
1843 
June,  1844 
May,  1843 
Dec.  1839 
May,  1842 

"  1840 
June, 1843 
May,  1 844 

"  1840 

June,  1843 
May,  1841 
ti  if 

Sept. 1843 
May,  " 
"  184] 
"  1843 

"  1841 
Sept.  1844 
June,  " 
May,  1841 
"  1S44 
"  1842 
"  1841 


1842 

"  1844 
Sept.  1843  Mass 
May,  " 

"  1840 


Georgia. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 


Conn. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 


Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 
Maine, 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 


Maine. 


1842  " 
1844  Mass. 


"  1839 
"  1844 
"  1842 

"  1841 

"  1840 
"  1842: 
"  1841 
Sept.  1842 
May,  1844 
"  1842 
Julv, 1844 


S.  Carolina. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Georgia. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 


2 


*  Dead. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.     Supported  by. 


Whittlesey,  James  H. 
Wiggins,  Philip 
Winchester,  Ezra 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 
Wiswell,  Mary  C. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 


Canaan,  N.  H. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Medway,  Mass. 

Westport,  " 
Dracut,  " 

Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Westford,  Mass. 


May,  1840: 
June,  1842 
May,  1840 
"  1843 


Jan.  1845 

April,  1844 
May,  ' 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends,  - 

-  13 

8 

21 

*'  Maine, 

16 

9 

25 

"           New  Hampshire, 

-  7 

9 

16 

"  Vermont, 

9 

8 

17 

"  Massachusetts, 

-  26 

20 

46 

"  Connecticut, 

13 

16 

29 

"           South  Carolina, 

-  1 

2 

3 

"  Georgia, 

3 

2 

5 

88 

74 

162 
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APPENDIX. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Asylum,  with  other  gentle- 
men and  ladies  from  the  city,  met  at  the  Institution  this  morning, 
to  unite  with  the  officers  and  pupils  in  the  interesting  service  of 
dedicating  the  Chapel  of  the  Asylum  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  the  building  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  Early  in  the  season 
it  was  found,  from  the  increased  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institu- 
tion, that  more  extensive  accommodations  were  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  The  Directors  with  great  lib- 
erality determined  to  erect  the  building  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  exceedingly  neat  and  substantial ;  sixty-four  feet  by 
fifty  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
devoted  to  school-rooms,  which  are  eight  in  number ;  each  room 
measuring  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty.  The  rooms  are  all  furnish- 
ed with  at  least  eighteen  slates,  three  feet  by  four  and  a  half, 
which  are  fixed  firmly  to  the  walls,  in  solid  frames  neatly  painted, 
and  perfectly  arranged  for  the  best  admission  of  light.  The  Chap- 
el, which  is  forty-eight  feet  by  forty,  with  a  school-room  twenty 
feet  by  twenty,  and  a  small  office,  occupy  the  third  story  of  the 
building.  The  Chapel  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful 
rooms,  ever  constructed  for  such  a  purpose.  A  platform  raised 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  extends  across  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  directly  in  front  of  it,  are  seats  rising  towards  the  door, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  about  three  hundred  persons.  Behind 
the  platform,  is  a  row  of  slates  of  the  largest  size,  secured  firmly 
to  the  wall,  on  which  a  text  of  scripture  is  written  for  explana- 
tion, at  the  morning  and  evening  service,  and  also  an  outline  of 
the  discourses  delivered  by  signs  on  the  Sabbath,  while  on  the 
frontedge  of  the  platform,  is  a  small  desk  for  the  officiating  officer. 
Each  room  has  a  distinct  flue  and  register  for  ventilation,  and  the 
whole  building  is  warmed  by  two  powerful  furnaces  in  the  cellar. 
2* 
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The  building  combines  every  convenience  and  advantage  for  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  vv^hich  mature  experience,  the  most  skill- 
ful arrangement,  and  the  most  liberal  and  abundant  means  could 
secure,  and  ispropably  unequalled,  certainly  unsurpassed,  by  any 
structure  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  or  the  world. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  services  of  the  occasion.  The 
audience  assembled  w^as  of  the  most  interesting  character.  Besides 
the  Directors  of  the  Institution  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
most  of  vv^hom  had  contributed  liberally  to  its  funds,  and  watched 
over  it  during  the  early  period  of  its  history,  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pupils  of  the  Asylum.  But  a  few  years  since, 
these  individuals  were,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence, 
shut  up  in  almost  total  darkness,  entirely  ignorant  of  God,  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state  ;  their  minds  were  utter 
blanks  in  respect  to  the  world  of  truth  and  thought  inhabited  by 
the  beings  around  them.  But  now,  the  dark  cells  had  been  un- 
locked by  the  hand  of  christian  benevolence,  and  their  bright  and 
happy  countenances  testified  with  how  much  intelligence,  interest 
and  gratitude  they  were  about  to  join  in  the  exercises  designed 
especially  for  their  benefit. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Principal,  in  the 
language  of  signs.  When  this  service  is  first  witnessed  by  a 
stranger,  th^  breathless  silence  which  prevails,  the  apparent  con- 
centration of  every  eye  and  every  thought  upon  the  one  who  is 
presenting  the  confessions,  desires  and  praises  of  the  assembly  to 
Him,  whose  ear  is  only  open  to  the  language  of  the  heart,  is 
exceedingly  impressive  and  affecting.  But  it  is  only  when,  as  to 
the  eye  of  the  deaf  mute,  every  gesture  is  the  expression  of  feeling 
and  emotion,  of  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  upon  the  most  abstruse 
subject  upon  which  thought  can  be  employed,  that  the  beauty  and 
power  of  this,  the  most  universal  and  beautiful  of  all  languages, 
can  be  fully  realized.  The  prayer  was  followed  with  an  address 
in  the  same  language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  the  oldest 
officers  of  the  institution,  under  whose  care  and  supervision,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Principal,  the  building  was  planned  and  erected. 
He  stated  briefly  the  necessity  which  led  to  its  commencement, 
and  the  success  which  had  crowned  its  completion.  The  Princi- 
pal then  gave  the  pupils  the  general  results  of  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Institutions  of  Europe.    None  but  those  who  witnessed  the 
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strong  attachment  manifested  by  the  pupils  for  him,  while  absent, 
and  the  overflowing  joy  that  greeted  his  return,  can  understand 
the  pleasure  which  his  presence  and  statements  occasioned.  This 
was  followed  by  a  polished  and  deeply  interesting  oral  address, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  distinguished  founder  of  the 
Institution.  He  presented  a  graphic  description  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  encountered  at  its  commencement,  and  traced  its  pro- 
gress from  its  first  small  beginnings  to  its  present  enlarged  and 
flourishing  state.  No  description  can  do  it  the  least  justice,  and 
it  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the  public.  The  exercises  closed  with  an 
oral  prayer,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  previously  offered  by  signs, 
the  room  was  consecrated  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  religious 
instruction,  and  after  the  benediction  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  pupils 
dispersed  to  their  rooms  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Those  who  engage  in  a  new  and  untried  department  of  benevo- 
lent effort,  and  especially  in  a  difficult  one,  are  seldom  allowed  to 
see  the  successful  results  of  their  labors,  while  they  remain  in  the 
world.  To  this  remark,  however,  at  least  one  exception  may  be 
recorded  for  our  encouragement.  If,  after  years  of  severe  and 
patient  toil,  after  overcoming  obstacles  that  in  prospect  seemed 
insurmountable,  and  encountering  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments which  surround  few  other  enterprizes  in  an  equal  degree,  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  a  benevolent  mind,  to  see  its  warmest  hope  ' 
of  success  more  than  realized,  to  witness  the  stream  which  its 
labor  caused  to  rise  out  of  the  rock,  flowing  on,  and  spreading  its 
waters  over  the  whole  land,  carrying  joy  and  salvation  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  benighted  and  perishing,  the  Founder  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  entitled  to  its  full 
and  rich  experience.  It  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  most  persons  to 
help  on  such  a  stream  of  charity.  To  unbury  it  and  cause  it  to 
flow  forth,  and  standing  at  its  fountain-head,  to  see  it  scattering 
its  tide  of  blessings  over  the  burning  earth,  is  the  lot  of  but  the 
favored  few. 

This  noble  Institution  is  purely  benevolent  in  its  operations  and 
results,  and  dispenses  its  charities  and  blessings  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Its  officers  were  never  more  able,  its  system  of  instruction 
never  more  perfect,  its  usefulness  never  greater,  or  its  prospects 
more  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time ;  and  never  was  it  more 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  its  generous  patrons.  G. 

Dec.  30,  1844. 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Chapel  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  30,  1844.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet. 

The  occasion,  my  friends,  which  brings  us  together,  is  one  of 
deep  interest.  It  is  to  consecrate  this  beautiful  and  commodious 
room  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  and 
for  their  social  devotions  before  the  Mercy-seat  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven. 

His  kind  hand  has  furnished  the  means  of  providing  it.  It  is 
one  more  illustrious  evidence  of  that  watchful  care  which  he  has 
ever  exercised  over  this  Institution.  It  calls  for  our  warmest  and 
most  devout  gratitude  to  him,  the  Author  of  this,  and  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  and  pray,  that  suc- 
cessive generations  of  deaf-mutes,  so  long  as  they  are  to  be  found, 
may  here  have  the  cheering  light  of  divine  truth  shed  upon  their 
darkened  minds,  and  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  that 
Saviour,  who  regards  them,  as  he  does  all  the  ignorant  and  suffer- 
ing, with  the  most  tender  compassion. 

May  no  baneful  error  ever  find  its  way  here.  May  the  simple 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  purity  and  power,  be  constantly 
and  affectionately  impressed  upon  hearts  prepared  by  divine  grace 
to  receive  them.  May  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  and  to 
our  fellow-men,  be  clearly  and  fully  inculcated.  Above  all,  may 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  promised  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  ever  delight  to  shed  upon  those  who  worship  here,  his 
choicest  influences.  May  their  prayers  be  so  offered  up,  in  faith, 
humility  and  love,  as  to  draw  down  the  best  blessings  of  God  upon 
them,  and  their  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ever  meet  with 
his  gracious  acceptance. 

We  have  come  to  another  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
Institution.  It  now  contains  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  it 
ever  has  done  before.  Its  accommodations  have  been  enlarged, 
so  as  to  furnish,  in  the  most  ample  and  generous  manner,  every 
desirable  convenience  for  the  education  and  comfort  of  its  inmates. 
But  few  similar  establishments  in  the  Avorld  can  compare  with  it 
in  these  respects.  The  Principal,  protected  and  prospered  by  a 
kind  Providence,  while  abroad  on  his  important  mission,  has  just 
returned  in  safety,  laden  with  fresh  stores  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
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rience,  to  impart,  as  we  confidently  trust,  new  vigor  and  success 
to  its  internal  management.  It  has  a  full  body  of  intelligent  and 
skillful  teachers.  It  retains  the  confidence  of  a  discerning  public. 
The  several  States  which  send  pupils  to  it,  make  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  their  beneficiaries,  with  regard  to  numbers  and  the 
time  of  their  continuance.  Its  pecuniary  resources  were  never  in 
a  better  condition.  And  its  Board  of  Directors,  as  I  fully  believe, 
and  as  their  constant  acts  testify,  are  resolved,  by  the  use  of  the 
abundant  means  with  which  they  are  furnished,  to  endeavor  to 
make  it,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  all  respects  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Who,  among  its  founders  and  early  friends,  could  have  antici- 
pated such  a  state  of  things,  within  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  its  commencement.  What  a  contrast  between  that 
commencement  and  its  present  condition, — how  striking,  how 
affecting ! 

In  alluding  to  this  contrast,  the  most  touching  recollections 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  move  the  feelings  of  him  who  is 
addressing  you.  He  well  remembers,  for  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  them,  the  numerous  difficulties,  and  sometimes  the  almost 
appalling  obstacles,  which  attende'd  the  first  stages  of  the  slow, 
and,  for  a  season,  doubtful  progress  of  the  enterprise.  Memory 
instinctively  carries  him  back  to  its  earliest  scenes.  The  eye  of 
his  mind  delights,  with  a  pleasing  melancholy,  to  dwell  upon,  as 
if  it  were  a  vivid  image  of  yesterday,  the  aspect  of  that  beloved, 
and  now  sainted  pupil,  whose  fair  and  budding  childhood,  amiable 
disposition,  intelligent  mind,  winning  manners  and  then,  mysterious, 
providential  affliction,  first  kindled  in  his  breast  an  ardent  sympa- 
thy for  her,  and  her  fellow-sufferers — and  of  that  tender  and  benev- 
olent father,  who,  by  his  unremitting  and  generous  efforts,  opened 
the  way,  and  persuaded  him  to  expand  that  sympathy,  and  render 
it  effective,  by  forming  the  solemn  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
their  relief. 

In  the  quiet  parlor  of  the  dwelling  of  that  father,  he  sees  the 
little  evening  circle  of  engaged  friends  who  met  to  take  the  first 
definitive  steps  which  sent  him  abroad  on  this  enterprise,  and  listens 
again  to  the  impressive  and  moving  tones  of  that  venerable  man 
of  God  who  commended  it,  in  the  most  fervent  supplications,  to 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  Being  who  alone  could  give  it 
success. 
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He  retraces,  in  imagination,  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic — his 
forbidding  reception,  and  ineffectual  application  at  one  foreign 
institution — the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  forbade  his  access 
to  another,  which,  if  these  obstacles  could  have  been  removed  by 
him,  or  by  its  Managers,  would  have  cordially  welcomed  him 
within  its  walls — and  the  light  of  hope  which  began  to  dawn  upon 
his  path,  in  the  splendid  metropolis  of  the  country  of  his  ancestors. 
For  here,  thanks  to  the  ready  kindness  of  the  illustrious  Sicard, 
(a  name  always  to  be  cherished  in  the  memories  of  American 
deaf-mutes,  and  of  those  who  sympathize  with  them,)  he  was 
furnished  with  every  facility  for  obtaining  the  knowledge  which 
he  sought.  And  here,  too,  he  was  enabled  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  to  surprise  his  friends  and  supporters  at  home,  by  an 
unexpected  return  with  a  colleague,  whose  peculiar  condition 
(being  himself  a  deaf-mute,)  and  striking  talents  and  attainments 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whole  enterprize  ;  who  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  us,  adding  a  fresh  interest  to  the  occasion  on  which  we 
are  convened  ;  and  who  is  still  an  ornament  to  the  Institution, 
which,  by  his  long,  laborious  and  faithful  services  he  has  helped, 
in  so  great  a  degree,  to  elevate  to  its  present  conspicuous  rank. 
May  his  declining  years  be  peaceful  and  happy,  and  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  gratitude,  both  of  the  numerous  fellow-sufferers 
whom  he  has  benefitted,  and  of  those  in  whose  employment  he 
has  spent  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  manhood. 

Himself  and  the  speaker  began  the  course  of  instruction  in  two 
small  rooms  in  this  city,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  with  seven 
pupils,  and  with  but  straitened  accommodations  for  them  and  those 
who  were  soon  added  to  their  number.  A  small  amount  of  funds 
had  been  raised  from  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  in  some 
of  our  larger  cities,  but  barely  sufficient,  however,  together  with 
what  was  received  from  the  pupils,  at  a  high  charge,  as  it  would 
now  be  considered,  for  board  and  tuition,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Institution. 

But  time  fails  me  to  trace  the  details  of  its  history.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  has  made  a  steady  advance,  year  after  year,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  in  prosperity  and  usefulness.  For  this, 
under  God,  it  is  indebted  primarily  to  the  early  benefactions  and 
continued  efforts  of  its  generous  supporters  in  the  enterprising  city 
where  it  is  located ;  to  the  unabated  confidence  of  those  States, 
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especially  the  New  England  ones,  which  have  sent  their  benefi- 
ciaries to  it ;  and  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  munificence  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States ;  so  that  it  now  disburses 
yearly,  thousands  of  dollars  upon  those  whom  it  educates. 

Well  may  such  of  us  as  watched  its  infant  struggles  for  exist- 
ence and  usefulness,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of 
originating  and  sustaining  it,  together  with  all  its  friends,  admire 
its  wonderful  progress,  and  present  eminent  success.  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  with  devout  gratitude,  what  hath  God  wrought  in  its 
behalf,  and  feel  more  deeply  than  ever,  the  religious  obligations 
which  we  are  under,  to  consecrate  to  it  still  greater  care  and  effort. 

Under  the  weight  of  these  obligations,  will  not  its  Directors, 
collectively  in  their  ofl5cial,  and  individually  in  their  personal 
capacity,  devote  even  more  time  to  its  concerns  ?  Will  they  not 
risit  it  still  oftener,  and  take  an  increasing  interest  in  its  internal 
management;  and  thus,  by  their  sympathy,  their  councils  and 
their  guidance,  encourage  both  instructors  and  pupils,  and  infuse 
new  life  and  vigor  into  its  various  operations }  Will  they  not 
have  in  this  city  an  annual  exhibition  to  gratify  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  Institution  ;  to  make  its  value  known,  and  to  keep 
alive  a  public  interest  in  its  behalf.^ 

We  may  well  claim  such  an  anniversary,  to  illustrate  the  benev- 
olent character  of  the  place  where  the  Asylum  was  founded,  and 
where  it  has  so  long  been  cherished,  and  to  let  our  city  present  one 
more  beautiful  feature  of  its  philanthropy,  far  transcending,  though 
thej/  are  not  to  be  depreciated,  its  other  striking  traits  of  social 
order,  of  public  spirit,  of  architectural  adornment,  of  literary  pro- 
gress, and  of  commercial  activity 

In  conclusion,  may  not  an  old  and  laborious  teacher,  who  passed 
the  most  active  and  effective  days  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  this 
Institution,  and  devoted  to  its  interests  the  warmest  sympathies 
which  have  ever  glowed  within  his  breast,  and  the  most  intense 
exercise  of  the  talents,  such  as  they  are,  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted,  be  permitted,  with  an  earnest  and  affectionate  urgency, 
to  call  upon  his  younger  brethren  who  have  succeeded  him,  to 
appreciate  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  obligations  which  now  press 
upon  them  ? 

Come  up  to  the  work  before  you  with  redoubled  zeal  and  dili- 
gence.   Enter  into  the  true  and  profound  philosophy  of  your  pro- 
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fession.  Study  the  works  of  its  gifted  and  experienced  masters. 
Gather  improvements  from  every  available  source.  Do  not  rest 
satisfied  vs^ith  the  present  system  of  instruction,  correct  as  it  may 
be  in  its  leading  principles  and  features,  as  if  nothing  new  and  use- 
ful could  be  engrafted  upon  it.  Carry  it  on  to  perfection.  Make 
careful  experiments  of  yet  untried  processes.  Let  the  Principal 
of  the  Asylum,  in  addition  to  his  own  accumulating  experience 
and  plans,  combine  and  systematize  the  results  of  your  collective 
researches.  Analyze  yet  more  thoroughly,  and  become  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf-mute 
mind.  They  are  a  study  for  a  whole  life.  Win  the  affections  of 
your  pupils.  Take  a  lively,  parental  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
especially  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  Strive,  by  your  prayers, 
your  instructions,  your  counsels,  and  your  kind,  though  firm  dis- 
cipline, not  only  to  train  them  up  to  lead  a  useful,  respectable  and 
happy  life,  but  to  prepare  them,  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth, 
and  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  for  a  blessed  immortality.  Devote  your- 
selves to  your  work,  not  as  a  task  to  be  performed,  but  as  a  high 
moral  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed.  Be  prompt  and  punctual  in  all 
your  arrangements.  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Aim, 
each  one,  at  distinguished  excellence  in  your  profession.  Let  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  Asylum,  its  continued  favor  with 
an  intelligent  public,  its  high  standing  among  other  similar  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  world,  and  above  all,  its  enjoyment  of  the 
protection  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God — which  nothing  but  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  can  secure — be  the 
great  objects  of  your  daily  and  unremitting  exertions.  Then  may 
you  hope,  at  last,  for  the  gracious  welcome,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

We  cherish  the  belief  that  you  will  thus  feel  and  act.  We 
indulge  the  delightful  hope  that  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  smiles 
of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  thus  far  watched  over  it,  and 
that  it  will  stand  a  lasting  monument  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  our 
common  country,  and  a  source  of  inestimable  good,  both  for  time 
and  eternity,  to  all  who  may  yet  resort  to  it. 


MR.  WELD'S  REPORT 


OF  HIS 

VISIT  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


EUROPE. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

Gentlemen  : — When  the  honored  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  took  the  first  steps  towards  its  establishment, 
it  was  their  design  to  ascertain  and  adopt  the  best  methods 
for  accomplishing  the  benevolent  object  of  giving  education 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  had  not  before  been  publicly 
atteriipted  in  the  United  States.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum,  in  April,  1817,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
through  the  intelligent  and  able  investigations  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  best  system  of  instruction 
and  management,  then  existing  in  Europe,  was  actually 
adopted  by  him.  Since  that  time,  the  success  attending 
the  practical  operation  of  that  system  in  our  own  and  other 
schools,  the  fact  that  the  other  institutions  of  our  country, 
have  all  pursued  essentially  and  successfully  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  deriving  their  means  of  doing  so  directly  from 
ours,  except  in  a  single  instance  ;  the  comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  in  our  American  schools,  with  those  of 
European  countries,  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  it — all  these  considerations  have  served  to  estab- 
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lish  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  our  institutions,  that  Mr.  Gallaudet's  original  views  were 
wise  ;  that  his  judgment  was  sound,  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  respective  systems  of  Europe,  and  that  in  fact,  there 
was  nowhere  a  better  system  than  the  one  which  he  intro- 
duced into  America,  under  your  auspices. 

The  changes  and  improvements  suggested  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  and  confirmed  by  long  experience,  though  numerous 
and  important  in  many  respects,  have  not  set  aside  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  original  system.  He  should  un- 
doubtedly have  the  credit  of  leading  the  way  in  tlie  various 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  American 
schools,  though  others,  his  associates  here,  and  our  respected 
fellow-laborers  in  the  other  institutions,  should  share  in  the 
honor  of  effecting  the  useful  modifications  referred  to,  which 
have  given  a  distinctive  and  permanent  character  to  what 
may  now  with  propriety  be  called  the  American  system  of 
deaf-mute  instruction. 

For  a  short  time  past,  however,  as  the  publications  of  some 
of  the  European  schools  have  become  better  known  among 
us,  and  other  means  of  information  concerning  establish- 
ments for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  foreign  countries  have 
accumulated,  a  growing  interest  has  been  felt  by  teachers 
here,  to  learn,  by  actual  personal  examination,  more  of  the 
real  state  of  our  art  in  those  countries.    The  reports  and 
publications  referred  to,  and  the  occasional  statements  of 
American  travellers,  as  to  deaf  and  dumb  education  in 
Europe,  though  full  of  interest,  were  not  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry.   The  fact,  too,  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  derived  his  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  system  adopted  in  Germany,  not  from  actual 
observation  of  the  workings  of  that  system  there,  but  from 
books  only,  and  that  no  other  American  teacher  had  visited 
any  part  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  on  the  spot 
into  the  value  and  results  of  the  methods  there  pursued, 
seemed  to  render  these  personal  examinations  and  inquiries 
particularly  desirable.    Not  only  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  the  directors  and  friends  of  our  institutions, 
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and  to  some  extent,  an  intelligent  public,  were  led  to 
inquire,  whether  the  methods  pursued  in  our  American 
schools  were  really  the  best  for  enlightening  the  minds  of 
the  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  of  our  country ;  foi  teaching 
thejn  written  and  printed  language  ;  for  instructing  them 
in  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  for 
preparing  them,  by  a  sound  education,  to  become  intelligent, 
useful,  happy,  and  in  every  way  respectable,  as  men  and 
citizens. 

In  view  of  the  interest  thus  excited,  the  American  Asy- 
lum, of  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  the  trustees  and  guard- 
ians, resolved,  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  1844,  to  send 
an  agent  to  Europej  to  visit  various  kindred  institutions  there, 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  management  adopted  in  them;  to  learn  the  results 
they  had  obtained  :  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  improve- 
ments they  had  made  ;  to  profit  by  their  experience,  and  in 
short  to  get  all  the  good,  which  a  pretty  extensive  and  careful 
survey  of  such  institutions,  in  various  countries,  could  afford. 

Having  been  honored  w^ith  an  invitation  to  undertake  this 
agency  by  the  American  Asylum,  and  having  soon  after 
received,  unsolicited,  a  similar  appointment  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Philadelphia,  with  each  of  which  insti- 
tutions it  had  been  my  privilege  to  be  long  connected  as 
principal ;  having  also  received  the  instructions  of  your 
Board,  and  all  necessary  testimonials  in  regard  to  myself 
and  my  objects,  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May 
last,  and  early  in  June,  commenced  in  Ireland  the  appro- 
priate business  of  my  mission.  I  visited  also  England  and 
Scotland,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and  seve- 
ral of  the  German  States,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  I  saw  the  principal  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  each  of  these  countries,  besides  many  less 
important  ones  in  several  of  them ;  in  all,  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  returning  through  England,  reached  home 
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on  the  21st  of  December.  In  general,  my  reception  at 
the  various  institutions  Avas  not  merely  civil,  but  kind  and 
cordial.  My  credentials  were  quite  sufficient,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  present  them,  but  the  mere  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  long  been  connected  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  secured  for  me,  without  material 
exception,  all  proper  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  object.  I  shall  ever  cherish  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  thus  experienced  at  the  schools  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit,  especially  from  their  Head  Masters,  Principals, 
or  Directors,  as  well  as  from  their  other  instructors,  trustees, 
members  of  committees  and  other  officers.  To  each  of  the 
gentlemen  thus  referred  to,  I  would  express  my  hearty 
thanks.  To  many  of  them,  I  am  also  indebted  for  the 
annual  reports  of  their  respective  institutions,  and  to  several 
for  valuable  books  and  pamphlets,  relating  to  our  common 
cause,  some  of  which  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  procure  in  any  other  way. 

But  I  am  under  more  especial  obligations  to  my  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse,  a  distinguished  professor  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  for  most  important  assistance 
affi)rded  me  in  my  examinations  of  all  the  schools  I  saw  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  of  that  of  Pfortzheim  in  Baden,  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  of  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  and  of 
Groingen,  in  Holland.  Mr.  Vaisse's  long,  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
both  in  France  and  the  United  States,  (in  which  latter 
country,  he  spent  four  years  as  an  instructor  in  the  New 
York  Institution,)  his  perfect  familiarity  with  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
German,  qualified  him  admirably  to  take  part  in  my  inves- 
tigations and  to  render  me  every  essential  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  my  plans.  He  engaged  in  the  enterprize  with 
great  spirit,  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  was  my  travelling 
companion  for  a  number  of  weeks.* 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden, 


*  See  Mr.  V.'s  letter  at  the  end. 
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Weissenfels,  Weimar,  Eifnrt,  Halle  and  Magdeburg,  I  was 
accompanied  by  an  American  gentleman  of  high  literary 
attainments,  a  practical  teacher  of  youth,  a  professor  in  one 
of  our  colleges,  and  one  who  had  been  spending  more  than 
a  year  in  Germany  in  the  prosecution  of  professional  study, 
and  in  the  examination  of  schools,  seminaries  and  systems 
of  education,  and  who  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  He  had  also  the  rare  qualification 
of  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  character  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  the  means  of  communicating  with  them  by 
dactylology  and  the  familiar  signs  of  common  conversation ; 
having  been  led  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  in  early 
life  by  the  deafness  of  a  sister.  To  these  gentlemen,  who 
rendered  me  most  important  aid  in  my  inquiries,  and  who 
did  so  not  merely  as  friends,  but  as  fellow- laborers  in  the 
great  cause  of  education,  I  am  greatly  indebted,  and  con- 
sider them  deserving  my  warmest  thanks. 

I  am  also  greatly  obliged  to  Professor  Morel  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Paris,  for  his  friendly  counsel,  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  examination  of  the  schools  of  Strasburg,  Basle, 
Zurich  and  Pfortzheim,  and  for  a  kind  note  expressive  of 
his  opinions  in  relation  to  those  schools  ;  a  translation  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Morel  is 
a  teacher  of  more  than  twenty  years  experience,  is  the  editor 
of  the  Annals,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  late  Circulars  of  the 
Royal  InstitVition. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  incorporate  into  this  report  any 
considerable  history  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and 
of  giving,  in  much  detail,  the  views  of  its  various  professors, 
as  exhibited  in  their  publications,  I  propose  to  present  the 
results  of  my  own  observation  as  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
art  in  the  institutions  I  visited,  and  the  opinions  and  views 
of  their  respective  principals  and  instructors,  as  expressed 
in  conversation  and  in  reply  to  my  numerous  interrogatories. 
To  be  more  particular  would  swell  my  report  to  an  incon- 
venient size.  Besides,  I  hope  in  the  way  proposed  to  accom- 
plish all  the  important  objects  in  view,  and  must  leave  for 
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the  present  the  history  of  the  whole  subject,  and  of  those 
individuals  whose  names  and  fame  are  associated  with  it. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  various  schools 
I  have  visited,  may  be  properly  denominated  the  English, 
the  French,  and  the  German.  The  professed  object  in  each 
of  these  schools,  is  to  give  their  pupils  a  good  common  edu- 
cation, including  especially  in  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  they  live  ;  the  elements,  at 
least,  of  general  grammar ;  the  most  useful  rules  of  common 
arithmetic  ;  the  most  important  facts  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  and  the  geography  of  their  native  country,  of 
Europe,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  world.  Draw- 
ing is  also  considerably  taught,  and  articulation  is  attempted 
in  many  of  the  schools  with  certain  classes  only,  and  in 
many  others  with  all  the  pupils ;  while  in  a  considerable 
number  it  is  not  practised  at  all.  Trades  are  taught  in  some 
of  these  institutions  whose  pupils  are  of  suitable  age,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  in  other  respects  for  their 
acquisition.  In  most  however,  they  are  too  young  to  be 
employed  in  this  way  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  they 
rarely  remain  in  school  after  they  reach  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  years. 

NATURAL  SIGNS  THE  GREAT  INSTB,UMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  systems  of  instruction  and  management  pursued  in 
these  schools  have  many  principles  in  common,  and  still 
they  differ  sufiiciently  to  entitle  them  to  a  distinct  considera- 
tion. Every  where  however,  natural  signs  are  the  great 
means  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
By  natural  signs,  I  mean  those  motions  and  gestures,  inclu- 
ding positions  and  attitudes  of  the  limbs  and  body,  and  those 
expressions  of  the  features  and  countenance,  by  which  our 
various  states  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  knowledge  we 
possess  may  be  communicated  to  others.  They  are  such, 
in  their  elements,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  invent  for  them- 
selves before  receiving  instruction,  and  as  form  their  only 
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original  means  of  expressing  llieir  ideas.  Still  they  are 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by  the  educated  mind, 
without  losing  their  primitive  character.  They  are  the 
native  language  of  mutes,  and  it  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  there  is  no  method  of  educating  them  by 
which  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  They  arc  used  in  differ- 
ent degrees  in  different  institutions,  but  all  employ  them ; 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  and  until  such 
a  knowledge  of  written  language  is  acquired,  as,  more  or  less, 
to  supply  their  place.  Still,  for  many  purposes  they  are 
retained  throughout  the  course  ;  but  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  reading  upon 
the  lips,  they  are  generally  used  in  connexion  with  articu- 
lation. The  articulation  in  these  cases  however,  is  only 
another  kind  of  signing,  for  the  sound  accompanying  it  ia 
quite  lost  to  the  pupil.  For  example,  if  instead  of  making 
the  simple  sign  for  the  word  tree^  by  itself,  the  teacher  utters 
that  word,  calling  the  careful  attention  of  his  pupil  to  the 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  employed  in  its  utterance, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  required  to  notice  also  the  larger 
signs  made  by  the  hands  and  arms,  the  pupil  will  perhaps 
be  able,  by  and  by,  to  understand  what  is  meant,  even 
though  the  more  natural  and  common  signs  be  finally 
omitted. 

ENGLISH  SYSTEM. 

In  the  English  system,  which  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  natural  signs  are  the  great  rneans 
of  communicating  knowledge.  Conventional  signs  also 
hold  an  important  place  in  their  system  ;  and  arbitrary  ones, 
(as  holding  up  a  thumb  to  signify  ^ooi/,  and  a  little  finger 
for  had^  placing  the  fist  upon  the  forehead  for  brother  and 
upon  the  cheek  for  sister)  are  also,  unfortunately  as  I  think, 
extensively  used.  It  seems  to  be  adopted  as  a  principle 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  kinds  of  signs  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  provided  the  teacher  can,  by  and  by, 
make  himself  understood.  Indeed  this  idea  Was  expressed 
to  me  in  more  than  one  instance  by  English  teachers,  and 
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it  is  probably  owing",  in  part  at  least,  to  its  prevalence,  that 
the  signing  used  in  the  English  schools  is  greatly  wanting 
in  that  distinctness  and  elegance,  in  that  force  and  eloquence 
which  are  found  in  some  others,  particularly  the  French  and 
the  American,  where  a  different  system  is  pursued,  and  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  great  vernacular  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  entertained.  In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  the  English 
schools  I  visited,  they  do,  hpwever,  cultivate  the  language 
of  signs,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  sentences  by  it,  and 
I  found  teachers  who  seemed  to  pride  themselves  on  this 
ability,  apparently  thinking  it  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Fixed  signs  are  used,  of  some  kind  or  other,  for  certain 
classes  of  words,  as  for  those  expressive  of  the  divisions  of 
time  ;  those  of  relationship,  as  father,  mother,  brother  ;  those 
of  the  emotions,  as  anger,  sorrow,  love ;  also  for  common 
actions,  as  eating,  drinking,  walking ;  for  the  various  em- 
ployments and  professions,  and  the  persons  practicing  them, 
and  in  some  cases,  for  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  the 
tenses  of  verbs.  The  latter  application  of  signs,  however, 
is  not  common,  and  one  or  more  teachers  expressed  to  me 
their  regret  that  they  had  no  system  of  grammatical  signs, 
but  said  that  such  an  one  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  Yet 
such  a  system  is  well  matured,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
in  use  in  the  French  and  American  schools.  On  the  whole, 
the  use  of  signs  in  the  English  schools  did  not  seem  to  me 
either  strictly  definite,  intelligible  or  good.  One  reason  may 
be,  that  the  English  teachers  have  been  satisfied  to  employ 
the  imperfect  natural  signs  of  their  pupils  without  attempt- 
ing sufficiently  to  develope,  cultivate  and  improve  them ; 
and  another,  that  the  English  do  not  excel  in  the  use  of 
gestures,  and  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dislike  of  what 
they  call,  French  pantomime  and  grimace. 

MANUAL  ALPHABET  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  use  of  natural,  conventional  and  arbitrary 
signs,  dactylology,  or  an  alphabet  upon  the  fingers,  is  uni- 
versally and  greatly  used  in  the  English,  Irish  and  Scottish 
schools.    They  employ  the  double-handed  alphabet,  in 
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which  by  touching  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  each  of  the 
fingers  of  either  hand,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  indicated, 
and  the  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  c,  by  some  union 
of  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Compared  with  the  single- 
handed  alphabet  of  the  American  and  French  schools,  it 
seems  to  me  very  arbitrary,  awkward  and  inconvenient,  and 
this  indeed  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  English  teachers. 
Still  it  is  adhered  to,  because  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
manual  alphabet,  and  because  it  is  extensively  known  by 
those  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb.  It  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  convenient  and  graceful  alphabet  of  the 
French  and  American  systems,  that  the  natural  and  con- 
ventional signs  above  mentioned,  do  to  those  employed  by 
ourselves. 

When  an  English  teacher  converses  by  dactylology  with 
his  pupils  at  home  or  abroad,  he  must  have  the  free  use 
of  both  his  hands.  If  he  has  a  lame  hand,  he  can  scarcely 
spell  at  all ;  if  one  hand  is  quite  disabled,  or  necessarily 
engaged,  he  is  prevented  from  making  any  rapid,  certain 
and  satisfactory  communication  to  his  pupil,  except  by  some 
other  means,  which  in  many  supposable  cases,  cannot  be 
employed.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet 
upon  one  hand,  a  person  may  have  but  one  hand  and  still 
he  can  talk ;  either  hand  may  be  disabled,  or  employed ; 
and  yet,  the  other  is  free  for  rapid  conversation.  A  parent, 
for  instance,  may  lead  his  little  child  with  one  hand  and 
converse  with  his  deaf  and  dumb  companion,  by  means  of 
the  other.  One  may  drive  a  horse  and  converse  readily 
with  a  deaf-mute  beside  him.  In  short,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand situations  in  which  one  conversant  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  finds  himself  almost  daily,  and  in  which  the  conven- 
ience of  the  single,  over  the  double-handed  alphabet  is  most 
apparent.  The  latter  is  used  nowhere  except  in  the  Brit- 
ish schools.  Still,  it  there  answers  all  the  essential  purposes 
of  a  manual  alphabet,  and  though  less  convenient,  distinct 
and  graceful  than  the  other,  is  capable  of  communicating 
words  as  rapidly  as  it  is  agreeable  to  do  so,  by  the  spelling 
out  of  each  one  used. 
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USE  OF  PICTURES. 

In  these  schools  a  considerable  use  is  made  of  pictures, 
especially  those  of  common  objects,  such  as  utensils,  ani- 
mals, fruits,  buildings,  etc.  Still,  so  many  descriptive  signs 
are  employed  that  pictures  are  not  thought  of  such  import- 
ance as  in  schools  where  signs  are  less  in  favor.  Pictures 
may  be  quite  useful  in  any  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
whatever  may  be  its  general  system  of  instruction.  Even 
where  descriptive  signs  are  principally  relied  on,  there  is 
often  a  great  advantage  in  presenting  the  picture  of  an  ob- 
ject, or  a  group  of  objects,  especially  when  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  is  first  called  to  the  names  and  uses  of  the  things 
represented.  But  signs  are  very  important  in  the  illustration 
of  pictures  and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  those 
exercises  in  written  language  which  they  are  often  intended 
to  suggest.  Pictures  serve  to  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  the 
business  of  the  school-room  and  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  young 
pupils  the  distinctive  signs  for  various  uncommon  or  com- 
plicated objects  which  it  is  quite  desirable  to  associate  with 
their  names,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction. 
Where  there  is  a  good  system  of  signs  in  familiar  use,  a 
teacher  can  make  his  own  pantomimic  pictures  as  he  goes 
along,  and  will  lead  his  pupil  to  imitate  or  repeat  them ; 
thus  producing  a  more  true  and  vivid  idea  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed, than  any  mere  picture  could  possibly  do.  If,  for 
instance,  he  would  describe  the  simple  but  impressive  cere- 
monial of  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  in  five  minutes  exhibit  that  scene  in  its  va- 
rious details  more  truly  and  strikingly  to  his  pupils  than  he 
could  possibly  do  by  the  most  carefully  written  account  of 
it,  in  half  an  hour.  If  this  were  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
a  lesson  in  language,  the  advanced  pupil  would  need  noth- 
ing more  than  the  descriptive  pantomime,  but  a  younger 
one  would  be  much  aided  by  a  drawing  or  picture,  in  which 
the  various  personages,  being  permanently  portrayed,  might 
be  repeatedly  referred  to  in  order  to  guard  against  confusion 
or  mistake.    The  ultimate  design,  in  all  school-room  exer- 
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cises,  should  be  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  the  best  means  of  using  that  knowledge  well, 
in  his  intercourse  with  others.  Let  the  facts  then,  the  real 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  be  given  in  the  most  definite,  the 
easiest  and  most  agreeable  manner,  both  to  teacher  and  pu- 
pil, and  the  great  labor  of  learning  how  to  employ  that 
knowledge  profitably  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  by  means  of 
written  language,  will  be  the  more  readily  performed. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE   BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  British  schools  is  very 
similar  in  all,  so  that  a  description  of  one,  will  serve  with 
unimportant  variations  for  all.    During  the  first  year,  voca- 
bularies of  noiins,  adjectives,  simple  verbs  and  participles 
are  taught— some  connectives,  phrases  also,  and  short  sen- 
tences ;  counting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  numbers. 
In  some  cases  the  topography  of  the  school-room,  and  gar- 
den furnishes  a  variety  of  simple  lessons  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  commencement  of  geography  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  second  year,  the  verbs  are  taught  in  their  simpler 
modifications,  combined  in  sentences.    A  great  deal  of 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  simple  language  thus  acquired  is 
deemed  important  to  render  it  as  familiar  as  possible.  This 
is  given  by  writing,  by  spelling  out  upon  the  hands  and  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  do  the  same  :  and  in  some  instances, 
systematic  dictation  is  employed — that  is,  a  sign  is  given  for 
each  word  of  a  sentence  which  must  be  necessarily  spelled, 
or  written,  or  both. 

In  the  third  year,  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the 
verb,  is  varied  abundantly,  introducing  the  active  and  pas- 
sive forms  and  the  imperative  mode,  with  the  sanfe  familiar 
practice  as  before  ;  incorporating  these  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression into  sentences  prepared  for  their  illustration. 

In  the  fourth  year,  very  larg-e  numbers  of  selected  verbs, 
embracing  the  most  important  for  common  use,  are  taught 
with  the  remaining  tenses  and  modes  and  all  the  other  va- 
riations of  the  verb.  Vocabularies  too,  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  are  by  this  time  greatly  enlarged.    The  simple  and 
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compound  rules  of  arithmetic  are  also  taught,  geography  to 
some  extent,  many  facts  in  natural  history,  and  some  in  as- 
tronomy and  general  history,  furnishing  materials  for  much 
miscellaneous  instruction.  All  this  is  to  be  made  as  famil- 
iar as  possible,  especially  by  means  of  question  and  answer 
carried  on  chiefly  by  dactylology  and  writing.  Natural 
signs  come  in  on  all  occasions  as  the  essential  means  of 
communicating  new  ideas,  until  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
written  language  is  acquired.  This  is  not  done  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  course,  nor  could  it  be  reasonably  expected 
earlier. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  year,  all  the  higher  exercises  in  the 
language  are  said  to  be  taught  so  far  as  practicable,  with 
constant  reviewing  and  perfecting  of  previous  studies.  The 
final  success  depends  upon  the  talents  and  application  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  course,  upon  the  skill,  ingenuity  and 
faithfulness  of  the  teacher. 

Drawing  is  taught  more  or  less,  after  the  first  year,  to  all 
who  evince  any  aptness  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  instruction,  the  number  of 
pupils  who  can  read  common  books  understandingly  and 
profitably  to  themselves,  is,  perhaps,  one  half ;  that  is,  they 
have  the  ability.  Many,  it  was  said,  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion, probably  not  one  tenth  part.  My  informant  was  at  a 
joss  how  to  correct  this  evil  in  the  particular  school,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  proportion  of 
readers  among  his  pupils  was  about  as  large  as  that  among 
the  laboring  people  of  England,  who  have  had  the  advantag- 
es of  common  school  instruction. 

These  general  statements  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
plan  purstied  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  and  are 
a  favorable  representation  of  the  course  and  results  in  those 
generally  which  I  visited  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  subject  of  articulation,  as  taught  to  deaf-mutes,  in 
some  of  the  British  schools,  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
because^  in  several  of  them,  instruction  in  this  way  is  not 
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attempted,  and  in  others,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
the  schools  of  Cork,  Dublin,  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
it  is  not  attempted.  In  those  of  Liverpool,  Doncaster,  Edin- 
burg  and  Glasgow,  it  is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  pupils.  In 
that  of  London,  it  is  attempted  with  all  who  have  good 
capacity,  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course  for  all,  and  all  who 
cannot  succeed  in  acquiring  it  to  some  considerable  extent, 
are  considered  deficient  in  intellect.  From  this  opinion,  as 
applicable  to  most  of  such  cases,  I  must  express  my  decided 
dissent. 

In  one  of  these  schools  I  found  that  instruction  in  this 
way,  had  been  introduced  only  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  my  visit.  Of  course,  no  great  amount  of  experience 
had  been  acquired,  and  the  best  results  could  hardly  be 
expected  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was  taught  to  about  one 
fourth  of  each  class,  say  to  five  in  twenty,  those  who  had 
the  most  agreeable  voices.  The  only  one  whose  articula- 
tion at  that  time  seemed  to  me  at  all  valuable,  was  a  girl  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  became  deaf  at  ten,  and  of  course, 
had  never  lost  articulation.  She  spoke  and  read  pleasantly 
and  intelligibly  for  a  deaf  person,  except  a  few  hard  words. 
The  others,  who  were  born  deaf,  but  were  selected  to  be 
taught  articulation,  because  they  had  pleasant  natural  voices, 
I  could  hardly  understand  at  all,  except  in  pronouncing 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  unless  I  knew  before- 
hand the  words  they  were  to  speak ;  in  that  case  I  could 
sometimes  understand  them  tolerably  well.  Still,  as  before 
stated,  this  kind  of  instruction  was  in  its  infancy  here,  and 
some  of  the  pupils  had  been  receiving  it  only  five  or  six 
months. 

In  another  of  the  British  schools,  I  found  that  portions  of 
the  pupils  who  had  the  best  voices,  especially  those  who . 
once  heard  and  spoke,  and  those  who  still  hear,  perhaps  one 
third  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  selected  to  receive 
instruction  in  articulation.  Heretofore  the  master  has  devo- 
ted two  hours  a  week  to  this  subject,  but  quite  lately  has 
extended  the  time  to  five  hours.  He  means  also,  hereafter, 
to  try  all  his  pupils  more  thoroughly  than  heretofore,  and, 
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should  it  seem  expedient,  to  teach  a  larger  number.  He 
thinks  it  may  be  quite  useful,  even  if  but  little  is  acquired, 
in  case  the  pupil  becomes  able  to  utter  the  name  of  a  place 
or  thing,  for  which  he  is  inquiring,  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  He  thinks  the  Eng- 
lish a  very  difficult  language  to  be  thus  taught,  owing  to 
the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  also  to  the  use  of 
redundant  consonants.  The  meaning  of  words  is  not  taught, 
nor  attempted  to  be  taught  here  by  articulation,  but  by  signs. 
Those  who  have  been  taught  articulation  in  this  school,  the 
master  thinks,  are  well  understood  by  their  constant  asso- 
ciates. A  few  can  be  generally  understood.  A  few  also 
retain  its  use  very  well  after  leaving  school,  while  many 
lose  it,  if  unfavorably  situated. 

I  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  former  articulating 
pupils  of  this  school.  One  who  lost  his  hearing  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  retains  articulation,  and  is  a  well 
educated,  useful,  gentlemanly  man.  He  reads  somewhat  on 
the  lips,  but  with  difficulty,  and  even  his  former  teacher 
addresses  him  almost  wholly  by  means  of  the  tnanual  alpha- 
bet. Another,  every  way  respectable  in  appearance  and 
character,  was  born  with  imperfect  hearing,  which  he  still 
retains.  He  is  quite  intelligent,  and  articulates  well,  but 
cannot,  in  general,  understand  the  speech  of  others.  He 
was  long  in  school  as  a  private  pupil,  like  the  preceding, 
and  his  instructor  aided  him  greatly  by  private  lessons, 
when  screaming  into  his  ear,  he  taught  him  sounds,  though 
he  could  hear  no  common  ones.  The  articulation  in  both 
these  cases  is  very  valuable  and  agreeable,  and  they  are 
useful  and  happy  men. 

A  third,  who  lately  left  the  school,  lost  hearing  at  five 
years  old,  began  to  attend  school  at  eleven,  is  well  educa- 
ted, uses  articulate  language  well,  almost  perfectly,  and 
reads  somewhat,  but  not  readily,  on  the  lips. 

In  another  school,  the  teacher  called  upon  several  of  his 
pupils  to  utter  the  sounds  of  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, both  vowels  and  consonants,  and  a  few  single  words, 
but  it  was  an  exhibition  of  the  merest  elementary  knowl- 
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edge.  The  instructor  remarked,  that  they  had  received  but 
little  instruction  in  this  way,  as  his  time  had  been  too  much 
occupied  with  other  things,  to  allow  him  the  requisite  leis- 
ure. No  one  addressed  him  in  the  school,  or  the  play- 
ground, except  by  signs,  nor  did  he  speak  to  them  in  any 
other  way. 

I  saw  here,  however,  a  young  man,  of  perhaps  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  instruction  ten  or  more 
years,  and  was  deaf  from  early  life,  if  not  from  birth.  He 
appeared  intelligent  and  wrote  accurately  in  simple  lan- 
guage. His  speech  was  very  deliberate  and  unnatural,  but 
with  careful  attention  it  was  intelligible.  His  voice  was  low, 
but  on  the  whole  tolerably  pleasant.  He  could  read  on  the 
lips,  if  he  looked'fully  in  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and  if  the 
utterance  was  very  slow  and  distinct.  This  ability,  howev- 
er, did  not  probably  extend  beyond  the  very  familiar  lan- 
guage of  common  conversation.  I  asked  him  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  five  words.  He  did  not  understand  it.  I  repeated 
more  slowly,  and  the  third  time  he  understood  me,  and 
replied  correctly.  I  could  not  think,  however,  that  this 
method  of  talking  was  agreeable  to  him,  or  that  he  would 
practice  it  much  in  future  life. 

In  another  British  school,  whose  present  venerable  head 
has  held  that  situation  for  more  than  thirty  years,  articula- 
tion is  taught  to  those  who  once  heard,  and  who  still,  on 
joining  the  school,  retain  some  use  of  speech ,  and  to  those 
who  have  good  voices  and  a  very  quick  eye.  Out  of  seventy 
pupils,  not  more  than  ten  now  receive  any  instruction  of 
this  kind.  Formerly,  articulation  was  taught,  or  attempted 
to  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Much  time  was 
spent  and  lost,  much  hard  labor  was  expended  also,  and  the 
pupils  were  brought  forward  before  the  end  of  their  course, 
50  that  their  teacher  could  understand  them  pretty  well,  and 
some  of  them  could  read  well  on  his  lips.  But  though  his 
success  was  fair,  he  considered  that  he  could  spend  his  time 
to  much  greater  profit  in  "giving  them  knowledge,"  and 
therefore  made  the  change  above  mentioned.  He  said  also, 
that  though  a  portion  of  them  retained  articulation  tolerably 
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after  leaving  him,  many  do  not.  Their  friends  often  can- 
not  understand  them  well,  if  at  all,  and  hence  their  attempts 
are  relinquished.  This  experienced  teacher  used  to  devote 
much  time  daily  to  articulation ;  his  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily given  to  a  great  extent,  to  individuals,  rather  than  to 
the  smallest  classes,  and  he  did  not  meet  with  satisfactory 
success  in  one  third  of  the  cases  he  attempted.* 

In  another  British  school,  I  found  the  knowledge  of  the 
principal  rather  theoretical  than  practical,  on  this  subject. 
He  had,  of  course,  from  his  situation,  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  many  deaf-mutes  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  in  other  schools,  though  it  is  not  taught 
in  his  own,  and  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
He  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  persons  called  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  could  articulate  pretty  well ;  and  mentioned  one 
or  two  of  this  class,  assistants  in  another  school,  who  had 
either  heard  and  spoken  in  early  life,  or  had  had  extraor- 
dinary advantages  for  instruction,  for  ten  or  twelve  years; 
such  as  the  great  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  nowhere 
enjoy.  With  these  and  similar  exceptions,  he  had  never 
met  with  a  deaf-mute,  whose  articulation  he  could  under- 
stand in  a  considerable  degree.  Still  this  gentleman  ac- 
knowledges the  practicability  of  teaching  some  kind  of  artic- 
ulation to  any  bright-minded  deaf-mute,  if  time  and  pains 
enough  are  taken,  and  also  instructing  him  to  understand 
the  speech  of  others  by  the  movements  of  their  lips.  But 
it  is  laborious  and  disagreeable  to  the  teacher,  and  often 
quite  irksome  to  the  pupil  :  it  may  be  moderately  useful  in 
life,  in  cases  especially  of  intercourse  with  those  who  cannot 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  in  America,  under  the  date  of  November 
20th,  1844,  this  gentleman  remarks  : — "  Among  the  improvements  which  I 
have  introduced  into  my  school,  of  late  years,  is  that  of  spending  less  time  in 
teaching  my  pupils  articulation,  than  I  once  did.  For  many  years,  I  spent 
much  time  in  this  department,  and  perhaps  was  as  successful  as  some  others, 
but  at  last,  I  discovered  that  I  could  spend  my  time  more  usefully  in  devoting 
my  attention  more  to*  the  communication  of  ideas  than  teaching  to  utter 
sounds.  I  therefore  now  confine  my  lessons  in  articulation  to  such  as  have 
not  been  born  deaf,  or  to  those  who  may  have  a  little  hearing.  Any  thing 
more,  I  consider  little  else  than  lost  time  and  labor.'^ 
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read  and  write,  and  it  has  a  g-ood  effect,  if  any,  upon  the 
health ;  but  the  same  end  may  be  obtained  in  other  ways. 
This  kind  of  instruction  must  be  addressed  to  individuals 
only,  and  a  year,  at  least,  must  be  added,  on  this  account, 
to  the  time  of  education.  No  valuable  knowledge  is  acqui- 
red by  the  study,  but  the  ideas  associated  with  spoken  words, 
must  be  communicated  by  some  other  means. 

In  another  British  school,  a  private  one,  of  eight  pupils, 
whose  proprietor  and  instructor  is  a  man  of  much  experi- 
ence and  of  high  intelligence,  I  found  that  all  the  pupils 
were  tried  in  articulation,  that  in  the  cases  of  such  as  could 
not  do  well,  it  was  given  up,  and  that  the  number  of  these 
was  the  majority.  The  most  advanced  pupil  of  this  school, 
a  very  intelligent  youth  who  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  at 
two  years  of  age,  could  articulate  considerably,  but  could 
read  little  on  the  lips.  His  success  in  other  studies,  how- 
ever, had  been  remarkable,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of 
written  language,  which  he  used,  even  on  abstract  subjects, 
with  great  accuracy  and  perfect  readiness.  Another  who 
was  born  deaf,  utteied  easy  words  and  sentences  in  an  en- 
couraging manner.  In  this  school,  however,  articulation 
was  evidently  considered  as  a  comparatively  unimportant 
matter.  Its  teacher  said  that  he  thought  ten  minutes  a  day 
for  five  or  six  years,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  devote  to 
it,  and  though  it  was  a  part  of  his  course,  he  could  scarcely 
say  that  he  taught  any  thing  new  by  it,  but  relied  upon 
signs  as  the  means  of  real  instruction.  This  was  an  insti- 
tution for  the  children  of  the  rich,'  and  we  may  presume  that 
neither  time  nor  money  would  be  spared,  to  secure  for  them, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  possible  education. 

SOME  REMARKABLE  CASES. 

There  are  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  Great  Britain  who 

converse  chiefly  by  articulation.    I  had  the  pleasure  of 

meeting  one  of  this  class,  a  lady  of  rank  and  of  mature  age, 

who  had  been  privately  educated  and  who,  although  congen- 

itally  deaf,  used  articulation  only,  in  her  ordinary  intercourse 

with  others.    She  had  received  the  instructions  of  an  able 
4# 
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teacher  for  fourteen  years,  had  enjoyed  the  constant  compa- 
ny and  aid  of  a  talented  female  friend  from  her  childhood 
to  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  had  had  the  devoted  attention  of 
her  accomplished  mother  dming  a  large  part  of  her  life, 
directed  especially  to  this  end.  She  had,  in  fact,  enjoyed 
the  best  advantages,  which  abundant  wealth  and  parental 
affection  could  furnish.  The  deaf  lady  could  articulate  in- 
telligibly, at  least  on  all  common  subjects,  and  was  in  every 
respect  well  educated,  considering  her  misfortune.  The 
tones  of  her  voice  were  however  very  unnatural,  and  I  must 
add,  very  disagreeable  to  my  ear ;  so  much  so,  that  were 
she  a  sister  of  my  own  I  should  much  prefer  never  to  hear 
her  speak,  but  rather  to  have  her  communicate  with  others 
by  writing,  dact3dology,  or  the  language  of  signs.  Her  abili- 
ty to  read  on  the  lips  of  others  was  good,  so  that  she  was 
able,  with  occasional  exceptions  only,  to  understand  what 
I  said.  At  times  she  referred  to  her  female  companion  to 
know  if  she  was  right,  and  once  or  twice  we  resorted  to  writ- 
ing as  the  most  certain  and  agreeable  means  of  intercourse. 
This  case  however  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  giving  the  knowledge  and  use  of  articulate 
language  to  a  congenital  deaf-mute.  The  fact  I  did  not 
doubt  before,  but  had  never  seen  so  complete  a  proof  of  it. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  good  education 
and  superior  talents,  who  had  been  a  teacher  for  six  years, 
and  had  previously  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion for  ten  years.  He  ow^ed  much  also  to  the  anxious  care 
and  efforts  of  an  intelligent  relative,  who  had  devoted  a 
great  part  of  her  life  to  his  benefit,  even  being  with  him 
during  much  of  his  pupilage,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him 
in  his  studies.  He  spoke  more  agreeably  than  any  congen- 
itally  deaf  person  I  had  before  seen,  though  still  his  voice 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  could  understand  more  than  half 
he  said,  in  common  conversation,  readily  ;  but  the  other  half 
was  often  unintelligible.  He  could  also  understand  me 
when  speaking  deliberately,  and  with  special  care,  to  per- 
haps a  greater  extent ;  yet,  there  was  frequent  need  of  re- 
sorting to  signs,  dactylology,  or  writing,  and  we  soon  by 
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tacit  consent,  used  one  or  the  other  of  these  means  of  com- 
munication, more  than  speech.  I  spent  much  time  with 
this  interesting  gentleman  and  consider  his  case  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  value  of  articulation  to  a  person  born  deaf. 
But  I  also  look  upon  it  as  an  equally  striking  proof  of  the 
impracticability  of  success  in  this  difficult  accomplishment, 
with  the  great  mass  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  In  what 
school  of  deaf-mutes,  or  indeed  of  others,  do  we  find  a  ma- 
jority decidedly  superior  to  their  fellow  men  in  general,  in 
point  of  natural  abilities  ?  In  what  school  for  the  deaf  is 
there  a  majority  who  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion from  ten  to  sixteen  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  1 
And  how  many  among  the  pupils  of  any  school  are  favored 
with  the  judicious  and  unwearied  attention  of  an  intelligent 
brother,  sister  or  other  relative,  during  their  pupilage  and 
also  in  after  life  1  All  these  privileges  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  gentleman  referred  to,  and  also  by  the  lady  previ- 
ously mentioned,  and  they  were  by  far  the  best  examples  of 
the  use  and  the  understanding  of  articulation,  among  the 
really  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  that  I  met  with,  where  the 
English  language  was  spoken. 

ARTICULATION  IN  THE  LONDON  ASYLUM. 

In  the  great  school  of  London,  instruction  in  articulation 
has  made  a  part  of  the  system  from  its  commencement, 
under  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  Watson,  in  1792.  There 
are  several  deaf  and  dumb  gentlemen  employed  as  teachers 
here,  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe  from  my  own  observation 
and  from  other  sources,  possess  to  a  considerable  and  valua- 
ble extent  the  ability  to  articulate  and  understand  the  speech 
of  others,  when  addressed  to  themselves.  They  have  had 
extraordinary  advantages.  I  saw  also  many  pupils  who  had 
made  some  interesting  acquisitions  in  these  respects ;  but  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  this  fact,  that  those  who  had  been 
under  instruction  but  one  or  two  years,  whose  instruction 
had  consequently  been  simple  and  elementary,  and  whose 
minds  had  not  been  called  to  grasp  the  more  difficult  studies 
in  any  way,  seemed  to  articulate  much  better,  comparative- 
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ly,  than  those  more  advanced.  Few  however,  appeared  to 
possess  a  degree  of  articulation  likely  to  be  permanently 
and  extensively  useful.  In  regard  to  the  great  portion  of 
the  pupils  of  this  very  important  school,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  as 
they  advanced  in  general  knowledge,  as  their  minds  became 
occupied  with  many  subjects,  the  matter  of  articulation  was 
crowded  into  a  corner,  and  little  advancement'  was  made, 
or  likely  to  be  made  in  it. 

CASE  OF  A  BARRISTER. 

I  met  a  former  pupil  of  this  school,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
attainments  and  great  excellence  of  character,  who  holds,  in 
respect  to  general  knowledge,  a  rank  quite  superior  to  that 
of  many  at  .least  who  have  had  no  similar  misfortune  to 
contend  with.  This  gentleman  was  fourteen  years  a  private 
pupil  of  the  London  school.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
high  intelligence,  and  had  enjoyed  the  best  advantages, 
both  at  home  and  in  school,  for  the  development  of  his 
mental  powers  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  I  was  cred- 
ibly informed  that  he  had  more  or  less  knowledge  of  sixteen 
languages;  that  is,  as  I  understood,  the  ability  to  read  in 
them.  He  is  a  barrister ;  and  though  he  pleads  no  causes, 
is  employed  as  chamber-counsel,  and  in  the  management 
and  settlement  of  estates  ;  thus  doing  certain  kinds  of  legal 
business  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  others. 
Articulation  to  such  a  man  would  of  course  be  a  great 
benefit.  He  possesses  the  ability  to  use  it  in  some  degree  ; 
but  it  is  imperfect,  so  much  so  that  in  the  interviews  I  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  with  him,  he  spoke  but  little.  The 
attempt  to  do  so  was  evidently  embarrassing,  and  he  prefer- 
red, as  I  did  also,  to  converse  by  writing,  or  the  manual 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  the  questions  which  I  proposed  concerning  the  prob- 
able number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  London,  how  many 
of  them  had  tolerable  articulation,  and  how  many  were  in 
some  of  the  more  elevated  employments  of  life,  he  replied 
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by  writing,  <^ I  have  never  yet  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  exact  number,  but  I  think  it  very  probably 
amounts  to  more  than  one  thousand  in  London.  Compar- 
atively speaking,  I  apprehend,  there  are  very  few  who  have 
tolerable  articulation,  but  still  I  would  recommend  it  to  be 
taught  by  all  practicable  means,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
useful  accomplishment,  at  least  for  ordinary  occasions. 
There  are  also  very  few  in  the  more  elevated  employments 
of  life.  I  think  I  may  say,  the  proportion  is  one  (who  has 
received  the  best  education)  to  ninety-nine." 

INSTITUTION  IN  LONDON  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  is,  in  London,  an  institution  of  a  novel  character, 
established  in  1841,  whose  object  is  to  provide  employment, 
relief  in  other  ways,  and  religious  instruction  for  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  their  report  for  1843,  its  directors  say, 
that the  special  and  grand  object  of  the  society  is  to  receive 
the  deaf  and  dumb  youth  on  their  quitting  the  places  of 
their  early  instruction,  which  they  generally  do  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  ;  and  while  they  are  being  taught  a 
trade,  that  the  moral  and  religious  training  may  be  carried 
forward  which  hath  been  begun  in  the  schools."  Again, 
"  the  committee  desire  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind, 
that  without  such  an  institution  as  this,  the  Asylum  and 
schools  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  however  excellent,  val- 
uable and  indispensable,  are  but  parts  of  a  system  which 
this  society,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  its  operations  and 
effects,  shall  prove  the  completion."  Again,  "that  this 
society,  so  far  from  coming  in  collision  with  any  other  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  must  prove  a  great  means  of 
preserving  and  rendering  useful  to  themselves,  and  thus  to 
society,  the  early  education  received  at  school ;  instruction 
which,  hitherto,  has  too  often  been  nearly  wholly  lost  for  the 
want  of  being  called  into  exercise."  The  report  also  states 
that,  "  the  best  authenticated  census  estimates  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  London  at  tv^o  thousand ^^"^  and  that  "  the  commit- 
tee on  commencing  their  duties  were  deeply  impressed  with 
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the  melancholy  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  found  those 
persons  for  whose  benefit  this  institution  was  founded.  Not 
only  were  tliey  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  still  more  so  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion :  in  a  word,  they  were  in  general  without  God  in  the 
world." 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  this  young  institution  appeared 
to  be  gaining  favor  with  the  christian  public.  It  had  already 
accomplished  much  good  by  furnishing  pecuniary  relief  in 
some  cases,  by  giving  employment  at  trades  to  many,  and 
by  assembling  a  considerable  number  on  the  sabbath  and 
at  other  times  for  religious  instruction.  The  importance  of 
such  an  institution,  if  wisely  conducted,  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  com- 
plete their  course  so  early  in  life  that  very  few  of  them  can 
be  taught  trades,  or  other  employments  for  their  own  support 
while  receiving  intellectual  instruction.  The  result  seems 
to  be,  that  multitudes  among  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  London,  being  exposed  to  the  innumerable  temptations 
and  dangers  of  that  great  city,  before  their  principles  can  be 
thoroughly  established,  and  without  the  formation  of  those 
industrious  habits  essential  to  success  in  life,  lose,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  benefits  of  their  education,  become  degraded 
and  miserable,  and  in  fact  fall  back  into  a  condition,  little 
better,  if  not  indeed  worse,  than  that  from  which  they  were 
elevated  while  members  of  schools.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, abundant  room  for  the  operations  of  this  new  charity, 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  plans  for  a  few  years, 
can  hardly  fail  of  the  best  results  in  the  comfort,  usefulness, 
and  moral  elevation  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  among 
the  most  degraded  of  the  ignorant  poor. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  government  of  the  schools  of  England,  Scotland  and' 
Ireland,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit,  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  head-masters,  or  principals,  who  act 
under  a  responsibility  to  the  committees,  trustees,  or  direct- 
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ors  (as  we  call  them)  of  the  respective  institutions.  It  seems 
in  general  both  paternal  and  judicious.  Corporeal  punish- 
ment is  used  in  perhaps  every  school,  but  is  not  indiscrim- 
inate or  unnecessarily  severe,  and  is  rarely  resorted  to, 
except  for  great  offences,  such  as  obduracy  in  lying  or 
stealing. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  charity  pupils  in  several  of  these  institu- 
tions vary  from  ^£12  to  «£21,  that  is  from  about  $60  to  §105 
per  annum.  The  private  pupils,  children  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents, have  superior  accommodations,  live  at  the  tables  of  the 
masters,  and  in  some  instances  are  taught  separately  from 
the  other  members  of  the  schools.  The  annual  expenses 
of  these  vary  in  different  institutions,  but  in  no  case  are  they 
less  than  ^£30,  and  in  general  are  at  least  ^£50,  or  ^660  for 
each  individual.  In  some  instances,  the  receipts  for  this 
class  of  pupils,  were  wholly,  and  in  others,  in  part,  the  per- 
quisites of  the  masters.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  private  arrangements  of  a  gentleman  in 
reference  to  his  private  pupils,  and  I  therefore  did  not  ascer- 
tain in  every  case  the  price  usually  demanded  for  such 
pupils.  It  varies  no  doubt,  according  to  the  expensiveness 
of  the  attentions  and  accommodations  required  in  different 
cases. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  VARIOUS  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  very  various ; 
the  extremes  being  thirty-three  and  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
In  one  school  I  found  one  himdred  and  twenty-four  pupils ; 
in  two  others  eighty  each,  in  two  others  seventy  each,  in 
another  fifty-eight,  &c. 

I  understand  that  those  schools  which  I  did  not  visit,  were 
in  most  cases  certainly,  much  less  numerous,  and  I  do  not 
of  course  include  among  those  above  referred  to,  one  or  two 
•private  schools  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve. 

In  general  there  was  one  teacher,  including  principals 
and  assistants,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  pupils.  , 
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Pupils  are  received  into  these  schools  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fifteen  years.  In  two,  between  eight  and  nine  ; 
one  at  nine;  another  from  eight  and  a  half  to  eleven; 
another,  between  eight  and  thirteen ;  another,  between 
eight  and  fourteen,  and  another  between  eight  and  fifteen. 
In  general  it  is  thought  desirable  to  receive  them  between 
eight  and  nine,  that  they  may  complete  the  course  of  five, 
six  or  seven  years  allowed  them,  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
upon  their  apprenticeship,  or  pursuits  for  life,  at  about  the 
age  usual  with  other  youth.  Still  there  are  necessary  excep- 
tions, and  some  are  received  at  ages  more  advanced,  though 
very  few  younger. 

The  term  of  time  allowed  for  their  instruction  is  very 
generally  five  years.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  teachers  uniformly  expressed  the  opinion  that  six  or 
seven  were  very  desirable,  for  the  proper  accomplishment 
of  their  difficult  task. 

The  hours  of  instruction,  including  those  devoted  to  study 
out  of  school,  are  six  or  seven  daily,  variously  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  respective  establishments. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  emulation  is  not  directly  encour- 
aged by  the  offer  of  prizes,  or  rewards  to  any  great  extent ; 
the  better  course  being  generally  preferred  of  influencing 
the  pupils  to  proper  effort  by  such  means  as  the  approbation 
and  love  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to 
themselves,  to  their  friends,  to  their  benefactors  and  to 
God. 

Trades,  as  before  observed,  are  but  little  taught.  Domes- 
tic labor  however  is  required  to  a  considerable  extent  of  both 
sexes,  especially  of  females ;  but  of  the  three  schools  in 
which  some  attention  was  paid  to  trades,  six  in  one,  ten  in 
another,  and  fourteen  in  the  third,  out  of  about  seventy 
pupils  in  each,  were  all  who  received  any  regular  instruc- 
tion. In  the  other  schools  a  little  gardening,  and  the 
daily  work  of  the  house,  constituted  the  physical  labor  of 
the  pupils. 
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The  salaries  of  the  head  masters  are  liberal,  some  of  them 
large  ;  but  the  compensation  of  assistant  teachers  is  in  gen- 
eral quite  moderate  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  similar 
class  of  instructors  with  us. 

One  feature  of  these  schools  struck  me  as  altogether  pe- 
culiar. I  refer  to  the  fact  of  their  taking  youth  as  appren- 
tices to  the  art  of  teaching  and  training  them  to  their  busi- 
ness for  a  term  of  years.  The  advantages  proposed  are  that 
a  youthj  after  six  or  seven  years  of  training  in  this  way, 
becomes  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
character,  habits  of  thought  and  expression  by  signs,  than 
an  adult  could  do,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  hence  ought  to  be  in  due  time  a  more  efficient  teacher. 
Economy  too  has  an  influence  in  the  plan,  and  s.ome  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  this  consideration  ;  but  it  is  quite  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  fact  that  the  allotted  time  of  these  poor 
children  is  most  valuable  to  them,  and  that  none,  but  an 
educated  and  well  furnislied  mind,  should  have  an  impor- 
tant agency  in  their  direct  instruction  ;  lest  the  puerilities 
of  youth  and  the  errors  of  inexperience  should  mar  the  great 
work  of  education. 

Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  the  same  rooms  and 
generally  in  the  same  classes.  This  is  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  protestant  countries,  and  the  effect  is  believed  to  be 
salutary  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

The  institutions  undei  consideration,  derive  their  support 
from  the  voluntary,  annual  contributions  of  the  benevolent. 
The  government  of  the  country  has  not,  as  yet,  become  the 
patron  of  any  of  them.  Several,  perhaps  all,  are  aided  by 
the  payments  received  from  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
support  their  own  children,  wholly  or  in  part,  without  char- 
itable aid,  and  a  number  receive,  as  before  stated,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthy,  not  unfrequently  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  require  peculiar  privileges  for  them,  and  pay 
accordingly.  Children  of  this  class  are  treated  in  all  respects 
with  distinction.  Even  in  the  school  rooms  they  are  in 
some  instances  kept  from  contact  with  the  less  favored 
pupils,  by  being  seated  separately,  screened  from  the  obser- 
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vation  of  visitors,  and  taught  entirely  by  themselves.  The 
professed  object  is  to  guard  their  manners  and  morals  from 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  poorer  and  less  elevated 
portion  of  their  companions  in  misfortune.  Though  this 
arrangement  may  not  always  meet  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  conductors  of  the  schools,  it  is  thought  necessary; 
where  it  exists,  to  yield  to  the  common  prejudice  of  parents 
and  friends  of  the  upper  classes  of  society.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  In  my  own  judgment  it  is  evil ;  only  evil,  I 
should  fear  in  its  influence  upon  the  characters  of  the  favor- 
ed pupils  ;  tending  to  foster  pride  and  give  ideas  of  personal 
importance  and  superiority,  derived  solely  from  providential 
circumstances,  without  the  necessary  possession  of  superior 
merit.  The  effect  too  upon  the  poorer  pupils  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  injurious,  by  causing  them  to  see  and  feel  those 
distinctions  which  wealth  and  rank  confer,  operating  as 
they  may  naturally  think,  to  their  own  disadvantage,  before 
their  minds  are  enlightened  and  made  capable  of  reasoning 
wisely  on  the  subject. 

Happily,  in  our  own  country  we  are  not  required  to  make 
such  distinctions  in  our  seminaries  of  any  class.  They  would 
not,  and  should  not,  be  endured  for  a  day,  and  the  time, 
we  may  well  hope,  can  never  come,  when  they  will  be 
attempted  ;  especially  in  our  institutions  of  benevolence. 

The  sitting-rooms,  lodging-rooms,  dining-rooms  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  pupils,  appeared  to  me  in  general, 
very  comfortable ;  sufficiently  good  for  children  and  youth 
at  school.  The  beds  were  uniformly  single,  except  in  rare 
instances,  those  for  quite  young  children ;  the  bed-steads 
almost  always  of  iron,  and  the  mattresses  and  bed  clothing, 
neat  and  good.  Conveniences  for  washing,  bathing  and 
personal  comfort  generally,  were  commendable,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  charity  pupils  was  suflScient  for  their  comfort; 
far  better,  no  doubt,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
dependent  for  it  upon  their  own  parents.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  diet ;  though  in  our  meat-abounding  and 
meat-eating  country,  the  having  of  meat,  or  some  dish  of 
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which  meat  is  a  principal  ingredient,  but  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  would  hardly  be  considered  compatible  with  the 
idea  of  good  living.  In  two  institutions  only,  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  did  I  find  that  a  daily  meat  dinner  was 
given.  In  the  others,  a  hearty  dinner  of  meat  was  allowed 
from  two  to  five  times  a  week,  and  for  the  other  meals,  veg- 
etables and  milk  in  various  preparations  were  furnished ; 
constituting  an  abundant,  wholesome,  sufficient,  though 
plain  diet.  The  various  arrangements  for  purposes  of 
economy  and  domestic  convenience  appeared  decidedly 
good,  and  I  was  gratified  at  the  constant  care  and  supervis- 
ion exercised  over  the  pupils. 

BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Biblical  and  religious  instruction  receives  much  attention. 
In  some  instances,  I  saw  it  given  with  great  thoroughness 
and  in  apparently  the  best  spirit.    I  would  not  doubt  that 
this  may  be  the  case  in  every  school,  but  it  was  not  always 
in  my  power  to  be  present  at  such  lessons.    My  chief  regret 
at  what  I  saw  was,  that  the  means  of  communicating  in- 
struction on  the  great  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  were 
no  more  impressive  and  efficient,  and  especially  those  em- 
ployed in  direct  acts  of  Divine  worship.    How, would  it 
affisct  our  minds  to  have  the  leader  of  our  devotions  in  the 
church,  or  the  family,  spell  out  every  word  used  1  Would 
this  method  of  expressing  our  desires,  or  offering  our  praises 
to  God,  seem  at  all  devotional  ?    If  we  had  no  other  way 
and  had  never  known  any  other,  I  acknowledge  it  would  be 
better  than  not  to  write  at  all  in  social  w^orship — but  I  must 
think  that  there  is  a  method,  far  more  instructive,  devotion- 
al and  desirable  in  every  respect  than  that  which  I  w^it- 
nessed  and  which  is  uniformly  pursued  in  these  schools.  I 
refer  to  the  method  by  natural  signs,  in  the  natural  order  of 
thought,  and  without  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  any  written  language.    This  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind, 
is  strictly  natural :  it  is  agreeable,  and  may  be  as  impressive 
and  purely  devotional,  as  oval  prayer,  either  in  the  use  of 
a  form,  or  otherwise,  to  those  who  hear. 
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In  one  school  a  form  is  used,  the  words  being  uttered  by 
a  pupil  and  the  signs  made  at  the  same  time  by  another. 
This  I  did  not  witness.  The  more  advanced  pupils,  towards 
the  end  of  their  course,  are  doubtless  enabled  to  unite  under- 
standingly  in  the  use  of  the  forms  of  the  English  church. 
This  ability  is  very  desirable  and  delightful  when  once  at- 
tained, but  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  course,  it  must  be 
quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  Prayer,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  the  language  of  emotion,  and  social  prayer  should 
be  offered  through  some  common  medium,  capable  of  ex- 
hibiting in  a  proper  degree,  the  emotions  of  the  worship- 
pers. Spelling,  either  on  the  lips,  or  the  fingers,  seems  to  me 
quite  inadequate  to  this  end. 

No  virtuous  mind  can  contemplate  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion and  general  efficiency  of  the  numerous  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  Great  Britain,  without  high  admiration  of  that 
abounding  charity  which  has  established  them,  and  of  that 
beneficence  by  which  they  are  sustained.  All  this  is  effect- 
ed by  the  voluntary,  individual  contributions,  repeated 
continually  from  year  to  year,  of  christian  philanthropists. 

In  regard  to  the  class  of  institutions  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, there  are  many  things  to  approve,  and  some  which 
I  would  gladly  adopt,  not  as  important  modifications  of  our 
own  system,  but  as  desirable  variations  of  some  of  its  prac- 
tical details.  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  faithful- 
ness and  extent  to  which  common  colloquial  and  other  simple 
language  is  taught.  The  asking  and  answering  of  ques- 
tions alone,  by  dactylology  and  writing,  is  obviously  most 
important  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even  without  the  ability 
on  their  part,  to  use  more  difficult  language,  or  to  derive 
much  instruction  from  books. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM. 

There  are  also  obvious  defects  in  these,  as  in  all  other  hu- 
man institutions,  and  though  my  own  opinions  may  not  be 
of  great  value,  I  will  not  withhold  in  conclusion  some  ad- 
ditional expression  of  them.  I  think  then,  that  the  English 
system  is  not  so  productive  of  good  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
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pupilsj  as  our  own  ;  the  education  they  acquire  is  not  so  en- 
larged and  liberal.  The  amount  of  general  knowledge  ob- 
tained in  a  given  time  is  less,  and  they  leave  school  less 
thoroughly  prepared  for  usefulness  in  future  life.  The  time 
and  labor  spent  on  the  subject  of  articulation,  in  certain  of 
the  schools,  are  productive  of  little  real  benefit.  Though 
I  met  with  many  who  had  been  trained  to  attempt  it,  I 
scarcely  found  one,  except  those  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, as  previously  mentioned,  to  whom  it  was  of  special 
value,  and  hardly  met  with  an  intelligent  individual,  not 
connected  with  some  school,  who  looked  upon  the  subject 
with  favor.  By  such  persons  it  was  considered  as  almost 
Avorthless,  if  not  disgusting. 

The  pupils  of  a  private  school  and  the  private  pupils  of 
the  other  schools  appeared,  in  general,  intelligent  and  well ; 
had  the  free  and  open  looks  of  our  own  pupils,  were  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  and  some  of  them  gave  evidence  of  attain- 
ing a  very  superior  education. 

The  charity  pupils  of  these  schools  especially  the  females 
have  often  an  aspect  of  depression,  such  as  we  rarely  see 
among  our  own.  For  some  reason  which  I  did  not  ascertain, 
the  girls  are  far  inferior  to  the  boys  of  the  same  schools.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  less  opportunity  for  mental  development,  from  their 
greater  seclusion,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  from 
whose  families  they  come,  are  in  a  degraded  condition,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  Indeed  we 
have  almost  no  poor  among  our  native  inhabitants,  who  can 
be  properly  classed,  in  this  respect,  with  those  of  the  great 
cities  and  crowded  populations  of  Europe.  Another  reason 
may  be,  that  teachers  there  can  present  to  their  indigent  pu- 
pils fewer  inducements  to  effort  than  ourselves.  Such 
pupils  can,  in  general,  only  aspire  to  occupy  the  humblest 
stations  in  virtuous  life,  while  with  us  they  may,  almost 
without  exception,  entertain  the  reasonable  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing a  respectable  independence  among  their  fellow  men,  if 
successful  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  may,  as  they  ac- 
5* 
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tually  do,  in  many  cases,  become  able  to  possess  and  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens. 

The  English  language  is  our  own.  The  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  teaching  it  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  every  where  the 
same.  The  manner  of  doing  so,  the  systems  pursued  here 
and  in  our  mother  country  differ  in  many  important  respects. 
From  the  most  candid  consideration  in  my  power  to  give,  I 
cannot  but  prefer  our  own,  as  more  natural,  philosophical 
and  efficient  for  good,  to  the  great  portion  of  pupils.  On 
the  subject  of  articulation,  the  experience  of  the  English 
schools  is  most  valuable,  and  the  results  are  not  affected  by 
the  general  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  them.  On  this 
point  my  views  are  sufficiently  indicated  already,  and  I  am 
to  add  farther  testimony  on  the  general  subject,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  schools  in  other  countries.  It  seemed  de- 
sirable on  every  account  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
English  system,  and  I  have  therefore  been  thus  minute  in 
my  statements  concerning  it. 

THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM. 
The  original  French  system  of  the  Abbes  De  PEpee  and 
Sicard,  from  which  that  of  the  American  schools  was  deriv- 
ed, though  since  much  modified  by  our  own  experience, 
reached  its  highest  development  during  the  life-time  of 
the  Abb6  Sicard.  In  that  method  of  instruction,  natural 
signs  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  were  made, 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  instrumental  of  develop- 
ing the  intellectual  powers  of  many  of  its  pupils,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  admiration  of 
philosophers,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  A  system  was  formed  from  them,  capable  of 
expressing  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  on  the  most  abstract 
subjects ;  and  in  their  application  as  means  of  instruction 
in  written  language,  they  were  quite  sufficient  for  convey- 
ing to  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  an  accurate  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Fiench,  the  English,  or  any  other  writ- 
ten language. 

For  use  in  the  school-room,  and  especially  for  facilitating 
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instruction  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  grammar  of 
a  language  generally,  conventional,  systematic,  or  methodi- 
cal signs  were  devised,  (not  arbitrary  ones,  however,  as  has 
sometimes  been  thought,)  which  were  intended  in  all  cases, 
to  have  their  roots  in  the  purely  natural  language  of  signs. 
By  this  means,  good  natural  signs  became  fixed  and  settled, 
so  that  a  young  teacher  could  profit  from  the  experience  of 
his  predecessors.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  back,  in 
all  cases  for  himself,  to  first  principles,  he  had  a  definite, 
expressive  and  appropriate  instrument  provided  to  his  hands, 
the  use  of  which  he  was  indeed  to  learn,  and  the  reasons 
for  that  use  and  for  the  original  adoption  of  the  sign,  it  was, 
of  course,  his  duty  to  understand.  Left  to  himself,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  each  teacher  would  be  successful 
in  building  up  a  system,  equal  to  that  which  had  exercised 
the  ingenuity,  and  called  out  the  best  efforts  of  distinguish- 
ed men,  who  had  gone  before  him.  Practice  in  investiga- 
ting the  habits  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  and 
the  modes  of  expression  devised  by  such  a  mind  for  the  con- 
veyance of  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others,  gave  to  the 
experienced  teacher  a  great  advantage  in  judging  of  the 
most  natural  and  proper  signs  to  be  rendered  permanent  in 
a  school.  By  becoming  master  of  these,  with  the  reasons 
for  their  adoption,  the  student  of  the  sign-language  would 
get  an  insight,  not  only  into  the  improved  vernacular  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  to  a  great  extent  also,  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  made  peculiar,  in  many  of 
its  operations,  by  its  peculiar  circumstances.  If  the  teacher 
neglected  this  systematizing  of  the  language  of  signs,  he 
would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using,  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  pupils,  the  crude,  imperfect  and  semi-barba- 
rous signs  which  manj^  of  them  brought  from  their  original 
obscurity.  For  common  purposes,  indeed,  these  would  be 
intelligible  to  an  attentive,  ingenious  teacher  ;  but  they 
would  be  extremely  various,  in  minor  details,  and  would 
often  be  rude,  unpolished  and  poorly  fitted  for  that  agreea- 
ble and  familiar  social  intercourse,  which  should  prevail 
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between  master  and  pupil,  and  between  the  pupils  them- 
selves in  every  school. 

The  Abbe  Sicard,  therefore,  made  much  use  of  fixed 
methodical  signs,  for  giving  models  of  the  correct  use  of 
language,  for  teaching  grammar,  and  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  direct  school-room  instruction.  He  also  used  them 
more  or  less,  in  connexion  with  the  purely  natural  signs,  in 
conversation,  and  especially  in  the  rapid  communication  of 
narrative,  historical  and  moral  instruction ;  so  that  by  this 
method  he  could  communicate  thought,  as  certainly,  as 
forcibly,  and  as  eloquently,  on  almost  any  subject,  to 
enlightened  deaf-mutes,  as  a  proficient  in  any  spoken  lan- 
guage can  do,  to  a  circle  of  friends,  whose  faculties  are  unim- 
paired. The  Abbe  De  PEpee  had  devised  this  general 
method,  but  it  was  left  for  his  pupil  and  successor,  Sicard, 
to  carry  it  out  in  detail,  and  to  obtain  more  striking  and 
satisfactory  results.  The  Abbe  De  PEpee  had  taught  artic- 
ulation with  some  success ;  not  such,  however,  as  to  lead 
him  to  pursue  it,  or  Sicard  to  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  his  perma- 
nent system. 

STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  WHEN  INTRODUCED  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Jt  was  while  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris  was  perhaps 
at  the  height  of  its  reputation  and  usefulness  under  Sicard, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  made  his  visit  to  England, 
Scotland  and  France,  for  the  purposes  previously  mention- 
ed. After  thorough  inquiry  and  investigation,  he  adopted, 
with  some  modifications,  as  before  stated,  the  system  of  the 
Paris  School ;  and  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  in  this  place, 
that  it  lost  nothing  of  its  efficiency  in  his  hands.  Aided, 
from  the  beginning,  by  Mr.  Clerc,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  a  teacher  under  him, 
of  eight  years'  experience,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  enabled,  while 
he  conducted  the  Hartford  school,  to  develope  the  principles 
of  Sicard  as  fully,  and  to  test  their  sufficiency  for  accom- 
plishing the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  thoroughly, 
as  had  ever  been  done  in  France.    Happily,  we  still  enjoy 
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the  benefits  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  counsel,  as  a  trustee  and 
devoted  friend  of  our  institution  and  our  cause,  though  pro- 
vidential circumstances  removed  him,  some  years  since, 
from  daily  participation  in  our  labors  as  a  teacher ;  but  we 
still  enjoy,  and  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  our  exist- 
ence, have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  eminent  services  of 
Mr.  Clerc,  than  whom,  few  in  the  world  have  had  more 
actual  experience,  and  few  indeed  are  deserving  of  a  high- 
er commendation. 

PRESENT  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE   OF  THE  PARIS  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  institution  of 
Paris  has  pursued  the  essential  principles  of  his  system  with 
success.  It  has,  however,  experienced  many  changes, 
some  of  a  temporarily  unpropitious  character,  and  some, 
involving  the  introduction  of  certain  principles,  intended  as 
improvements  in  the  general  system  of  instruction.  At 
present,  the  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction  is,  that  nat- 
ural signs  are  the  instruments  necessary  and  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  original  conveyance  of  thought  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  All  knowledge  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  mind  by  these.  Arbitrary  signs  are  not  used. 
Systematic,  or  methodical  signs,  are  used  sparingly,  much 
less  than  formerly,  in  the  time  of  Sicard.  In  the  teaching 
of  vocabularies,  and  in  exercising  the  pupils  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  course,  natural  signs  are  the  all-important 
means,  using  constantly  with  them,  however,  the  single- 
handed  manual  alphabet  and  writing.  After  the  elements 
of  written  language  are  acquired,  embracing  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  single  words  of  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
most  necessary  for  the  construction  of  simple  phrases  and 
sentences,  and  after  the  knowledge  and  use  of  these  phrases 
and  sentences  have  become  somewhat  familiar,  the  use  of 
signs  is  diminished.  Systematic  dictation  is  employed  at 
times,  but  the  writing  out  of  sentences  by  the  teacher  is 
designed,  in  general,  to  take  its  place.  For  example,  the 
Paris  teacher  and  his  pupil  go  through  the  following  process- 
es, in  teaching  and  learning  a  lesson  in  connected  language. 
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The  teacher  conceives  the  ideas  he  would  express,  clothes 
them  in  words  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  writes  down  with 
his  own  hand,  spelling  mentally,  of  course,  as  he  writes,  the 
words  of  the  entire  sentence.  The  pupil  looks  on  the  writ- 
ten words  one  after  another,  and  gets  their  meaning,  if  he 
can.  If  not  able  to  understand  the  sentence,  his  teacher 
must  resort  to  other  and  simpler  forms  of  expression,  if  pos- 
sible, till  he  is  satisfied  the  pupil  understands  him.  Or  he 
resorts  to  natural,  conventional  and  grammatical  signs, 
referring,  as  he  goes  along,  to  the  written  words,  till  the 
whole  is  well  understood.  Or  he  may  give  the  ideas  of  the 
sentence,  first  by  natural  signs,  in  some  instances,  and  then 
pursue  the  course  above  mentioned. 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  particular  course  is,  that  thus 
fewer  signs  are  used,  written  language  is  presented  directly 
to  the  eye,  and  the  pupil  is  less  indulged  in  his  propensity 
to  see  and  use  his  own  natural  language  of  signs,  but  must 
have  those  written  signs  substituted  which  others  use  who 
hear,  when  communicating  their  thoughts  to  an  absent 
person. 

In  the  original  method  of  Sicard  the  process  was  similar 
in  principle,  but  varied  in  its  details.  There  was  another 
link  in  the  chain,  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  should  be 
stricken  out.  The  teacher  pursuing  the  plan  of  Sicard, 
Avould  first  give,  by  natural  signs,  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
proposed  sentence.  These  being  understood,  the  next 
inquiry  would  be,  how  they  could  best  be  clothed  in  lan- 
guage. If  the  pupil  thought  he  could  do  it  properly,  he 
would  be  permitted  to  try ;  or  the  teacher  by  systematic  signs, 
intermixed  with  explanatory  natural  ones,  would  dictate  the 
sentence  word  by  word.  In  this  case,  the  pupil  must  attend 
carefully  in  order  to  understand  each  word  as  its  sign  is 
made,  he  must  spell  it  mentally  and  write  it  for  himself; 
and  thus,  the  whole  sentence  must  pass  through  his  mind 
in  the  order  of  its  ideas,  words  and  letters,  and  he  must  be 
physically,  as  well  as  mentally  active,  in  putting  it  into  a 
visible  form  upon  'his  slate. 

In  the  exercises  last  described,  would  he  not  have  the 
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words  of  the  sentence  in  question  presented  to  his  mind  in 
their  proper  order,  and  in  a  way  more  likely  to  make  a  per- 
manent impression,  than  in  the  former  case,  as  his  mind  is 
necessarily  more  active?  They  would  be  associated  indeed, 
with  the  signs  used  by  the  teacher,  but  also  with  the  written 
characters  he  had  himself  formed,  and  with  the  manual  sign, 
perhaps,  for  each  letter  of  the  words  used.    For  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  the  use  of  a 
manual  alphabet,  often  to  assist  their  memory  by  the  me- 
chanical process  of  spelling  words  out  upon  the  hand.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction  especially,  and 
until  their  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  written  words  is 
great — just  as  a  hearing  person  will  often  assist  his  memory 
by  mentally  pronouncing  the  words  he  is  to  write,  or  by  the 
motions  of  his  lips  in  spelling  them.    Which  of  these  two 
methods  of  conducting  some  of  the  important  exercises  of 
the  school-room  is  the  best,  must  be  left,  perhaps,  to  farther 
experiment  and  observation  to  decide.    It  seems  to  me,  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  is  adopted. 
Either  may  be  followed  successfully  :  both  may  be  used,  and 
probably  are  used,  in  all  schools  which  pursue  essentially  the 
French  system ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  would  never  aban- 
don the  appropriate  use  of  systematic  signs. 

The  same  general  views  of  natural  signs,  including  of 
course  in  this  term,  expression  of  countenance  and  gestures 
of  the  limbs  and  body,  are  entertained  in  the  Paris  and 
American  schools  at  the  present  time.  Pupils  think  by 
them,  until  written  language  by  long  practice  has  become 
as  familiar  to  them  as  to  those  who  hear,  and  probably 
always  indeed,  to  a  great  extent :  and  they  converse  among 
themselves  by  this  means  almost  exclusively,  and  also  with 
their  teachers,  when  left  to  their  own  choice.  They  are 
often  required,  however,  to  spell  manually,  or  write  out 
what  they  would  say  to  their  teachers,  that  they  may  be 
forced  into  the  familiar  use  of  the  language  they  are  learn- 
ing, as  much  and  as  fast  as  possible :  and  this  is  every 
where,  when  circumstances  permit,  very  judicious  and 
useful. 
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The  systematic  and  conventional  signs,  as  for  prepositions 
and  other  connectives,  for  words  expressive  of  relationship, 
the  divisions  of  time,  trades  and  occupations,  animals,  com- 
mon visible  objects,  common  qualities  and  intellectual  and 
abstract  terms,  are  retained  and  used  in  the  Paris  school,  as 
in  the  days  of  Sicard  ;  being  considered  essentially  natural. 
Grammatical  signs  are  also  used,  and  a  system  of  grammat- 
ical symbols  is  employed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
with  obvious  advantage.  Public  prayer  is  offered  by  natural 
signs,  and  in  the  school-rooms  a  form  is  repeated  in  this 
way,  by  one  of  the  pupils,  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  school.  A  new  word,  an  abstract  term,  for  instance,  is 
taught  as  formerly,  first  by  giving  the  idea  it  represents  by 
natural  signs  and  abundant  illustration,  and  then  by  writing 
out  sentences  in  which  the  word  is  properly  used;  also 
requiring  the  pupils  to  do  this  in  other  examples,  aiding 
them  when  necessary,  by  natural  or  systematic  signs. 

The  change  then  in  the  method  of  giving  instruction  in 
written  language,  consists  in  making  a  less  use  of  signs  and 
a  greater  use  of  writing  by  the  teacher,  than  was  formerly 
done.  In  the  original  communication  of  knowledge,  that 
is,  of  new  ideas,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  method ; 
natural  signs  being  the  medium  employed.  If  a  description 
is  to  be  given,  it  is  done  by  pantomime,  or  natural  signs;  if 
a  story  is  to  be  told,  if  history  is  to  be  taught,  if  moral  and 
religious  truth  is  to  be  unfolded  to  the  understanding  and 
enforced  upon  the  conscience  of  the  deaf-mute,  each  is  done 
by  this  graphic,  eloquent,  all-sufficient  means.  If  exercises 
in  language  are  to  be  derived  from  any  one,  or  all  of  these 
subjects,  then  the  teacher  may  indulge  his  own  preference 
as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
•  shall  be  called  to  them  ;  whether  by  manual  spelling,  by 
writing,  or  by  requiring  his  pupils  to  write,  either  in  perfect 
language  dictated  by  himself  by  signs,  or  in  such  language 
as  they  can  command,  when  the  ideas  only  have  been  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  by  natural  pantomime. 

The  methods  pursued  in  this  school  in  instructing  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  penmanship  and  indeed  in 
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every  thing  else,  except  as  above  mentionedj  have  leceived 
no  radical  or  essential  modificationj  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
since  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Sicard. 

The  institution  of  Paris  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
others,  not  only  in  France  but  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  though  the  ingenuity  of  different  teachers  guided 
by  their  own  experience  and  observation,  has  produced 
variations  in  certain  practical  details,  still  its  fundamental 
principles  remain,  and  as  they  are  founded  ip  nature,  will 
remain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  essentially  unchanged,  wherever 
they  have  been  adopted. 

MEANS  OF  SUPPORT  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  PARIS 
SCHOOL. 

This  large  and  very  distinguished  institution,  is  supported 
by  the  government  of  France.    It  contains  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils,  who  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  ten 
Siud  fourteen  years,  and  are  retained  in  general  six  years. 
The  best  two  among  the  male  pupils  belonging  to  each 
class  of  the  sixth  year,  are  selected  to  receive  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  superior  course  of  education  for  the  additional  term 
of  three  years  ;  and  form  what  is  called,  the  class  d'instruc- 
tion  complementaire.    They  are  supported  by  a  fund  left  by 
the  late  physician  of  the  institution,  the  benevolent  Dr. 
Itard.    There  are  no  private  pupils  here,  and  but  a  few,  less 
than  twenty,  supported  by  their  own  relatives.    The  cost 
to  the  government  for  each  of  its  pupils  is  five  hundred 
francs,  about  ninety-five  dollars  per  annum.    To  those  who 
support  their  own  children  it  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars.    The  number  of  instructors  is  eight  for  the 
males,  four  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  four  for  the 
females,  besides  four  or  five  young  persons  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  situations  as  teachers,  by  attending  the  exercises  of 
the  school-rooms  and  rendering  assistance  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  find  the  opportunity.    These  are  called  aspirants. 
After  an  extended  term  of  probation  and  undergoing  strict 
examinations  at  certain  fixed  periods  as  to  their  knowledge 
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of  the  history  and  the  art  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  embra- 
cing more  or  less  of  practice  as  well  as  theory,  they  are 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  teachers,  and  as  their  services  are 
needed,  receive  employment  and  salaries.  During  this  term 
of  probation,  they  are  allowed  at  first,  board  only ;  after 
having  passed  their  last  examination,  they  receive  some 
additional  compensation. 

The  salaries  in  this  institution  are  not  large,  but  a  teacher 
after  at  least  thirty  years  of  service,  receives  on  retiring  a 
pension  from  the  government,  of  half  pay  for  life. 

The  sexes  are  kept  and  taught  quite  separate  from  each 
other,  never  meeting  even  in  the  school-rooms.  They  meet 
only  in  the  chapel,  where  the  boys  occupy  the  lower  floor 
and  the  girls  the  gallery,  and  at  the  occasional  exhibitions, 
when  they  are  seated  in  opposite  galleries  of  the  exhibi- 
tion-hall. 

Trades  and  employments  of  various  kinds  are  taught,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  are 
ample,  as  they  are  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
Here  I  found  what  is  uncommon  in  Europe,  the  very  desir- 
able arrangement  of  a  separate  school-room  foi  each  teacher 
and  his  class,  (which  is  considered  indispensable  in  all  our 
American  schools)  and  the  other  provisions  for  the  personal 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  institution,  seemed  liberal  and  complete. 

This  ancient  institution,  founded  in  1760,  and  as  a  public 
one  the  oldest  in  the  world,  still  has  the  services  of  expe- 
rienced and  able  teachers,  has  sent  forth  many  distinguished 
pupils,  and  has  the  means  and  we  may  not  doubt,  the  dis- 
position, to  pursue  its  honorable  and  beneficent  course  with 
undiminished  zeal  and  success. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  MODIFIED  FRENCH  SYSTEM. 

Besides  the  school  of  Paris,  I  visited  five  others  in  France, 
one  at  Groningen,  in  Holland,  one  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium, 
and  another  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  which  derived  their 
original  system  of  instruction  from  that  of  the  Paris  school. 
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It  has  been  pursued  with  such  modifications  as  the  different 
views  of  instructors  and  their  increasing  experience  have 
suggested.  In  each,  however,  natural  signs  are  the  great 
means  employed  in  actual  instruction  ;  alphabetic  signs  are 
used,  pictures  are  employed  to  some  extent,  and  also  models 
of  implements  and  various  common  objects.  Trades,  too, 
are  taught  in  most  of  them.  The  term  of  instruction  varies 
from  five  to  seven  years;  generally  it  is  six,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  such  as  to  give  to  each,  a  class  of  from  ten 
to  seventeen  pupils. 

These  schools,  except  that  of  Paris,  are  private  establish- 
ments, or  incorporations,  patronized  in  every  instance  how- 
ever, by  the  department,  the  canton  or  the  state,  in  which 
they  are  situated  ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
are  in  the  United  States.  They  are  good  and  useful  institu- 
tions, conducted  by  men  of  benevolence,  intelligence  and 
zeal,  and  accomplishing  much  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
for  whom  they  were  established,  and  for  the  general  good 
of  the  communities,  by  whose  citizens  they  are  sustained. 
My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  delightful  indi- 
vidual examples  of  self-denying  devotedness,  of  pecuniary 
liberality,  of  laborious  zeal  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  them.  It  is  proper  however  to 
state,  that  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Nancy,  there  are  val- 
uable periodicals  devoted  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, while  in  that  of  Paris,  information  concerning  schools 
for  the  blind  is  also  given.  These  periodicals  are  sustained 
by  individual  enterprize.  In  the  school  at  Bruges,  in  Bel- 
gium, there  is  a  similar  periodical,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  edited  and  sustained  by 
the  benevolent  founder  and  director  of  that  excellent  private 
institution.  The  same  gentleman  is  also  engaged  in  the 
interesting  work  of  translating  and  publishing,  in  the  French 
language,  all  the  important  works  in  other  languages  which 
treat  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  school  of  Groningen,  in  Holland,  a  library  has  been 
collected  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  its  principals,  which 
actually  contains  every  known  ^vork  on  the  instruction  of 
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these  two  classes  of  unfortunate  persons,  in  every  language 
of  Europe,  and  even  the  reports,  pamphlets  and  smaller 
publications,  of  almost  every  school  or  writer  in  their  behalf, 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  catalogue  of  these  publica- 
tions is  an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages, 
and  is  not  only  a  great  curiosity,  but  calculated  to  be  exten- 
sively useful. 

The  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in  these  institutions, 
their  school-rooms,  lodging-rooms,  sitting-rooms  ;  their  diet, 
dress  and  other  provisions  for  their  benefit,  appeared,  wher- 
ever I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  them,  well  suited 
to  promote  tlieir  comfort ;  and  though  in  general  very  plain, 
as  they  should  be,  were  in  proper  accordance,  no  doubt, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils.  Though  better  than 
they  could  generally  enjoy  at  their  homes,  they  were  not 
such  as  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  those  homes  on  their 
return  to  them.  The  system  of  supervision  out  of  school 
was,  in  general,  thorough  and  good ;  an  assistant  teacher 
or  other  proper  person,  being  almost  always  required  to  be 
present  with  the  pupils  in  all  their  employments  and 
recreations. 

ARTICULATION  IN  THE  PARIS  AND  OTHER  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

In  each  of  thes2  schools,  including  that  of  Paris,  I  made 
particular  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  articulation. 

In  that  of  Bruges,  the  first  visited,  I  received  the  following 
information  : — Instruction  in  articulation  is  given,  first,  to 
those  who  have  once  heard  and  spoken  ;  secondly,  to  those 
who  still  have  some  degree  of  hearing  ;  and  thirdly,  to  those 
possessed  of  superior  talents,  who  evince  a  special  desire  to 
acquire  it,  and  whose  voices  are  agreeable.  The  principal 
said  that  more  than  half  are  not  qualified  to  receive  this 
instruction  with  advantage;  that  is,  to  gain  such  articula- 
tion as  can  be  generally  understood.  The  results  in  such 
cases  are  not  of  special  benefit.  As  to  the  time  requisite,  he 
thinks  that  half  an  hour  a  da}^  for  the  first  two  months  after 
this  instruction  is  begun,  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  pupil  to 
go  forward  without  infringing  upon  the  time  devoted  to 
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other  studies.  The  effect  upon  the  acquisition  of  written 
language  he  thinks  is  good,  as  it  forms  another  means  of 
associating  ideas  with  words.  The  effect  on  the  health  is 
good,  if  it  be  judiciously  practiced,  but  if  carried  far  at  first, 
may  be  very  injurious.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the 
organs  of  speech,  or  those  parts  of  our  frame  most  exercised 
in  the  act  of  speaking,  that  this  act  is  salutary,  but  as  they 
are  delicate,  their  over  exercise  might  be  destructive.  This 
school  was  established  in  1837.  Its  experience  therefore, 
had  not  been  great;  still  there  were  several  of  the  pupils 
whose  success  in  articulation  was  encouraging,  and  one 
especially,  who  had  been  six  years  under  instruction,  and  ' 
was  born  deaf,  uttered  some  sentences  intelligibly  and  very 
pleasantly,  in  the  French  language. 

In  the  institution  of  Paris,  instruction  has  been  given  in 
articulation  at  several  different  periods.  First  by  the  Abbe 
De  I'Epee,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The 
Abbe  Sicard,  with  all  his  penetration,  could  not  discover 
such  advantages  in  it  as  to  induce  him  to  pursue  it.  On  the 
contrary  he  thought  it  very  unimportant,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  unphilosophical  a  pursuit,  and  so  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing the  great  end  of  education,  the  enlightening  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  mind.  When  pressed  on  the  subject,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  that  it  was  indeed  easy  enough  to 
teach  deaf-mutes  to  speak  after  a  certain  fashion,  and  that 
if  the  government  desired  it  and  would  provide  him  with 
workmen,  meaning  common  laborers,  or  mechanics,  to  do 
the  talking,  he  too  would  have  his  pupils  articulate.  His 
idea  evidently  was,  that  it  was  a  poor,  mechanical  business, 
unworthy  the  devotion  of  an  enlightened  intellect.  The 
Abbe  may  have  been  unduly  prejudiced,  and  probably  pla- 
ced too  low  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  this  accomplishment 
to  certain  classes  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

It  was  afterwards  revived  in  one  or  two  instances,  espe- 
cially under  the  late  principal,  M.  Ordinaire,  who  was  much 
in  favor  of  articulation  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  insti- 
tution. He  met  however  with  so  little  success,  that  after  an 
experiment  of  four  or  five  years,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
6* 
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In  1843,  it  was  again  resumed,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visitj 
twenty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  boys,  and  twenty 
out  of  sixty  gills,  were  receiving  instruction  in  it.  The 
boys  were  receiving  the  instructions  of  one  experienced 
teacher,  one  hour  a  day  for  five  days  in  a  week.  This 
teacher  was  Professor  Vaisse,  a  gentleman  whose  high  intel- 
ligence, whose  zeal  and  devotedncss  to  his  pursuits,  and 
whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  especially  of  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  on  which  he  had  published  an  inter- 
esting essay,  seemed  to  qualify  him  to  conduct  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  best  manner.  The  time  for  deci- 
sive  results  however  had  not  arrived,  as  the  experiment  had 
been  prosecuted  but  a  little  more  than  a  year.  So  far  as  it 
had  gone  there  was  ground  for  encouragement,  though  from 
the  fact  that  his  class  was  by  far  too  numerous,  Mr.  V.  had 
been  laboring  under  many  disadvantages. 

The  boys  selected  on  trial  out  of  the  whole  number  are 
those  who  once  heard  and  spoke,  those  who  still  retain  a 
degree  of  hearing,  and  those  who,  possessed  of  good  powers 
of  mind  and  pleasant  voices,  can  be  induced  to  make  a 
thorough  attempt.  In  the  female  department,  selections 
are  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  girls,  as  is  not  unusual 
among  those  who  hear,  did  not  appear  to  experience  any 
greater  difficulty  than  the  boys  in  the  utterance  of  words. 
Several  of  them  could  speak  words  and  sentences  with 
which  they  had  become  familiar,  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
but  in  general,  those  who  thus  articulated  were  not  born 
deaf.  The  best  speakers  among  the  boys  also,  were  not 
congenitally  deaf ;  and  several  of  both  sexes  lost  perfect 
hearing  at  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  Of  course  we 
should  expect  that  such  youth  would  retain  so  much  recol- 
lection of  sound  and  of  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
that  on  coming  to  school  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  they 
would  derive  special  benefit  in  speaking  from  their  previous 
knowledge.  Yet  the  teachers  say  that  such  persons  do  not 
always  make  the  most  rapid  improvement,  a  portion  of 
them  lacking  that  mental  discrimination  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success. 
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The  effect  of  articulation  upon  the  health  is  believed  to 
be  good,  rather  than  bad,  still  no  marked  effect  has  been 
perceived.  The  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  institution 
is  that  it  produces  no  good  effect  on  health  ;  and  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  exercise  their  lungs  sufficiently  by  their  ef- 
forts at  work  and  at  play,  when  deep  breathing  is  produced. 
Whatever  produces  this  he  considers  sufficient  to  secure  a 
healthful  condition  of  the  lungs. 

The  greatest  difficulty  attending  the  teaching  of  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  in  the  French  language  is,  that  many  of  its 
words  are  pronounced  very  differently  from  what  their  or- 
thography would  indicate,  and  hence  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  must  be  extraordinary  and  those  of  the  pupil  great 
and  discouraging,  from  the  necessary  tax  upon  his  memory. 
The  same  is  believed  to  be  true  of  the  English  to  a  greater 
degree,  but  much  less  so  of  the  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish. 

The  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  school  at  Gron- 
ingen  is,  that  articulation  does  no  injury  to  the  health,  but 
is  salutary ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  taught  more  or 
less  to  all  their  pupils.  It  extends  the  time  of  education 
perhaps  one  year.  It  must  be  given  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
viduals only,  but  through  the  whole  course  may  be  given  to 
small  classes.  There  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  instruction  in  the  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
or  any  other  language  whose  words  are  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  their  orthography.  The  English  and  Danish  are 
thought  the  most  difficult.  Words  which  are  to  be  articu- 
lated must  first  be  explained  by  signs,  pictures,  circumstan- 
ces or  occasions,  particularly  for  the  first  two  years,  before 
their  meaning  can  be  understood  ;  that  is,  until  the  pupil  has 
mastered  written  language  to  a  considerable  extent.  Articu- 
lating pupils  do  not  all  continue  to  articulate  after  leaving 
the  school,  especially  such  as  have  intelligent  parents  and 
circles  of  friends  who  can  write  and  make  signs  well. 
Peasants  and  laboring  people,  are  often  stiff  and  ignorant, 
and  if  their  children  can  utter  even  a  few  words,  it  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  easier  than  any  other  mode  of  communica- 
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tion.  It  depends  therefore,  greatly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  pupil  and  his  friends,  whether  he  retains  his  speech 
or  not.  Some  improve  in  this  respect  after  leaving  the 
school.  It  is  more  difficult  to  learn  to  understand  the  speech 
of  others  than  to  articulate. 

In  the  school  of  Nancy,  articulation  is  not  taught,  though 
its  principal,  a  gentleman  of  twenty-one  years  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  His  opinion  is,  that  those  only  should 
receive  instruction  in  it,  who  have  some  degree  of  hearing, 
or  who  once  heard  and  spoke.  That  an  hour  a  day  is 
enough  to  devote  to  this  kind  of  instruction,  that  the  labor 
of  teaching  the  congenitally  deaf  is  too  great  and  the  results 
too  unimportant,  to  make  it  on  the  whole  best  for  such  to  be 
taught,  and  with  these  he  would  include  all  except  the  two 
classes  above-mentioned.  In  general,  no  injury  need  result 
from  a  proper  teaching  of  articulation,  but  he  has  known 
one  pupil  thus  taught  who  died  of  the  consumption  and 
was  probably  injured  by  her  efforts  at  speech.  Out  of  the 
seventy-one  pupils  of  this  school,  ten  boys  and  one  girl, 
might  make  some  valuable  acquisitions  in  articulation,  be- 
cause they  are  either  but  half  deaf,  or  once  could  hear  and 
speak,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  principal  that  from  one- 
seventh  to  one-fifth  of  his  classes  generally  are  in  similar 
circumstances. 

In  another  of  the  French  schools,  whose  teacher  has  had 
much  experience,  I  found  the  only  pupil  learning  to  articu- 
late, to  be  a  lad  that  had  received  instruction  in  this  particu- 
lar between  three  and  four  years.  His  hearing  was  probably 
lost  in  infancy,  before  he  had  learned  to  speak.  The  at- 
tempts of  this  lad  to  utter  single  words  and  to  read  aloud  a 
single  sentence,  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  still  they 
furnished  but  little  proof  of  the  value  of  his  acquisitions. 
The  principal  of  this  school  thinks  it  preposterous  to  attempt 
the  teaching  of  articulation  to  all  his  pupils,  but  would  choose 
only  such  as  belong  to  the  first  two  classes,  so  often  mention- 
ed. He  had  observed  that  those  thus  taught  lose  their  little 
skill  more  or  less,  even  in  vacations,  and  often  almost  whol- 
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ly,  when  they  finally  leave  the  school.  He  said  it  must  he 
taught  and  kept  up  with  great  labor  and  continual  oa^o,^ 
This  gentleman,  who  is  familiar  with  both  the  French  and 
German  languages,  informed  me  that  the  pupils  he  has  seen 
from  the  German  aiticulating  schools,  actually  know  well 
but  a  little  of  articulate  language,  consisting  of  the  most  com- 
mon words,  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  He  has 
found  them  familiar  with  the  utterance  of  but  few  phrases 
and  sentences,  and  in  general  not  to  possess  any  such  com- 
petent knowledge  of  articulation  as  has  sometimes  been 
represented.  He  thought  that  the  use  of  signs  in  some  at 
least  of  the  German  schools,  was  very  imperfect,  and  that 
therefore  an  undue  importance  was  attached  to  articulation. 

Another  teacher  in  France,  who  had  formerly  taught  a 
school  in  Germany  for  six  years,  informed  me  that  of  his 
fifteen  pupils,  all  but  two  learned  articulation  so  well,  that, 
as  he  had  heard  from  their  friends,  they  continue  its  use  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life.  He  used  signs  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  but  these  were  chiefly  superseded  as  his 
pupils  acquired  speech.  They  became  able  to  read  aloud 
to  the  understanding  of  others,  but  might  not  understand 
themselv-es  what  they  read.  He  thought  each  language 
had  its  peculiar  difficulties,  but  that  the  French  was  more 
difficult  than  the  German.  He  shewed  me  the  only  artic- 
ulating pupil  then  under  his  care,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who 
lost  hearing  at  nine  years  of  age.  Of  course  he  had  never 
lost  articulation,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  could  speak 
his  native  language  with  considerable  propriety. 

In  the  three  other  schools  I  visited,  in  which  the  French 
language  is  taught,  articulation  is  not  a  part  of  their  course 
of  instruction.  In  one  of  them,  a  pupil  who  became  deaf 
at  seven  years  of  age,  retained  the  ability  to  articulate  quite 
imperfectly,  and  could  read  somewhat  on  the  lips  of  his 
teacher,  but  he  was  an  adult  and  had  been  too  long  neg- 
lected to  render  the  restoration  of  articulation  probable. 
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REMARKABLE  CASES. 

There  are,  however,  certain  deaf  persons  taught  on  the 
French  system  and  using  the  French  language,  who  now 
possess  an  ability  to  articulate  which  is  quite  valuable.  The 
most  interesting  examples  of  this  class  were  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  several  interviews  in  Paris, 
and  a  lady  whom  I  saw  in  Geneva.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  neither  was  a  deaf-mute  from  birth.  The 
one  became  so  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  at  six.  Both  were  educated  in  Paris  ;  both  had  enjoy- 
ed the  advantages  of  much  private  instruction  ;  both  were 
highly  intelligent,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  their  famil- 
iar friends  and  daily  associates,  used  oral  language  princi- 
pally; resorting,  however,  to  dactylology,  signs  or  writing, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when  holding  intercourse  with 
others.  Still,  these  were  favorable  examples  of  the  success 
of  teaching  those  to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips  of 
others,  who  became  deaf  in  childhood.  Such  we  always 
have  in  our  own  institution,  and  some  such,  at  least,  may 
have  their  articulation  restored  to  them  to  a  desirable  extent, 
whatever  may  be  their  native  language. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  SYSTEM. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  those  schools  which  I 
visited,  where  either  the  original  or  the  more  modern 
French  system  is  pursued,  and  especially  of  the  opinions  of 
their  principals  and  others  connected  with  them,  and  to 
some  extent,  my  own  impressions  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  acquired,  I  now  proceed  to  offer  the  results  obtain- 
ed in  my  visits  to  the  German  schools,  including  all  which 
I  saw  in  that  part  of  Switzerland,  where  the  German  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  those  in  the  cities  and  states  of  Ger- 
many, Prussia  and  Saxony. 

The  German  system  differs  from  the  French,  in  that  it 
makes  a  less  use  of  natural  signs,  and  a  greater  use  of  pic- 
tures ;  in  that  it  requires  the  teaching  of  articulation  and 
the  reading  on  the  lips  to  all,  and  rejects  the  use  of  a  man- 
ual alphabet,  substituting  written  letters  and  words,  until 
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these  can  be  successfully  associated  with  the  motions  of  the 
organs,  both  of  teacher  and  pupil,  in  uttering  them.  In 
the  actual  practice  of  these  schools,  there  are,  indeed, 
many  variations  in  the  details  of  instruction,  some  teachers 
giving  a  much  greater  prominence  to  a  particular  depart- 
ment than  others — some  rejecting  altogether  in  minor  mat- 
ters, the  views  and  methods  which  others  freely  and  cordial- 
ly adopt;  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  great  an  approxima- 
tion to  uniformity,  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider  them  as 
acting  on  the  principles  of  one  general  system. 

UNIFORM  USE  OF  NATURAL  SIGNS. 

The  testimony  of  the  principals  of  these  schools  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect,  that  although  articulation  is  commenced 
at  an  early  period  in  a  pupil's  course,  yet  nothing  is  taught 
by  it  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  natural  signs,  ex- 
tending, in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  instruction  ; 
that  is,  the  communication  of  actual  knowledge  to  the  mind  is 
hy  natural  signs ;  and,  though  these  may^  from  the  first,  he 
accompanied  hy  speech,  the  latter  is  powerless  for  the  great 
ends  of  instruction,  except  as  associated  with  the  former. 
Besides,  the  articulated  word  itself  is  often  not  recognized 
by  the  pupil,  unless  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  natural 
sign.  On  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  give  the  views  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Prussian  instructor,  from  a  note  addressed  to 
myself.  He  says  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  every  deaf  and 
dumb  person  attaches  himself  to  his  mother-language,  the 
pantomime :  meantime,  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  one 
articulation  ;  but  perfection  in  understanding  from  the  lips, 
depends  upon  a  sharp  eye,  a  good  memory  and  judgment, 
and  likewise  a  certain  power  of  quick  combination.  There 
are  deaf  and  dumb  of  every  degree  in  that  art.  The  pre- 
tension of  some  teachers,  that  each  pupil  maybe  successful 
to  the  highest  degree,  is  sometimes  an  illusion  of  those  who 
are  but  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  judge  without  pen- 
etratirig  the  depth  of  the  subject.  Again,  there  are  certain 
teachers  who  do  not  protest  against  the  illusions  of  visitors, 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  who  judge  only  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  presentation  of  some  excellingpupils.  Though 
I  am  convinced  that  articulation  is  a  benefit  to  every  deaf 
and  dumb  scholar,  and  endeavor  to  bestow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  that  benefit  upon  each  of  them,  I  know  very  well, 
that  we  cannot  begin  any  instruction  without  pantomime, 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  always  adhere  to  their  mother-lan- 
guage, and  that  depiivation  of  that  innate  language,  would 
be  as  well  impossible  as  cruel,  and  a  barrier  to  their  minds, 
in  representing  ideas  to  themselves." 

The  respected  author  of  tbis  note,  in  saying,  that  it  is 
possible  to  teach  every  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  articulate, 
means  only,  that  articulation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
often,  I  am  sure,  a  very  moderate  one,  may  be  taught  to  all ; 
for  in  his  own  school,  though  there  was  evidence  of  respect- 
able proficiency  on  the  part  of  some,  in  this  particular,  there 
were  others,  whose  attainments  appeared  to  me  extremely 
small,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  much  increased. 

Another  teacher  says,  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  school 
under  his  direction,  that  instruction  is  communicated  by  nat- 
ural signs  and  by  speech  ;  that  is,  accompanied  by  speech. 
Signs  are  indispensable,  though  as  pupils  acquire  the  use  of 
speech,  the  teacher  tries  to  do  without  them  as  much  as  he 
can. 

Another  says,  instruction  is  first  given  by  natural  signs, 
very  familiarly  used.  The  teacher  seeks  to  make  his  pupil 
happy,  and  tries  to  gain  his  confidence.  He  talks  (by  signs, 
of  course,)  about  some  common  visible  object,  its  form,  its 
use,  its  color,  etc.  He  draws  a  picture,  and  if  he  can,  gets 
the  pupil  to  do  the  same.  This  lays  the  foundation  for 
learning  penmanship.  He  writes  its  name  and  tells  the 
pupil  that  this  may  be  called  another  picture  of  the  same 
thing,  erasing  the  actual  picture.  This  is  done  till  the 
pupil  can  write  the  name,  and  it  is  a  natural  and  good 
course,  such  as  is  pursued  essentially  and  often  in  our  Amer- 
ican schools,  and,  no  doubt,  in  others,  wherever  nature  and 
common  sense  direct  in  the  matter.  We  add,  however, 
another  association  with  the  written  letters,  by  using  manu- 
al ones.    The  teacher  referred  to,  continues  the  method 
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above  stated  for  some  time,  and  tlieii  attempts  to  teach  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  then  of  the  consonants,  syllables 
and  words.  Signs  are  freely  used  in  connexion  with  this 
articulation  ;  natural  signs,  of  course,  but  many  of  them,  by 
and  by,  become  fixed,  and  are  in  fact,  what  we  call  sys- 
tematic, as  those  for  past,  present  and  future  time ;  for  such 
words  as  ahcays  ;  for  man,  woman,  boy,  girl ;  for  the  emo 
tions,  as  wishing,  desiring,  loving,  hating ;  for  approbation 
and  its  opposite,  and  for  many  other  ideas.  Instruction 
then  is,  after  some  time,  communicated  by  natural  signs,  by 
fixed  signs,  by  oral  signs,  and  by  the  use  of  all  these  togeth- 
er. The  teacher  of  this  school  makes  signs  constantly  and 
and  uses  postures,  attitudes  and  expression  of  countenance 
freely,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  utters  the  words  used  in 
an  emphatic  manner,  and  with  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  In  this  school,  then,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  I  visited,  signs  are  con^dered  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  communicating  knowledge,  and  at 
first,  they  are  the  only  means  employed.  When  oral  instruc- 
tion is  introduced,  it  is  given  to  but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  a 
short  time,  to  prevent  fatigue.  Afterwards,  two  or  three  are 
taught  together,  and  finally  a  class  of  larger  members  are 
exercised  in  it  together ;  but  this  is  chiefly  for  practice,  not 
for  instruction.  If  a  particular  pupil  succeeds  in  articula- 
tion, signs  with  him  are  less  and  less  used  ;  if  not,  they  are 
his  dependence. 

Another  German  teacher  says  on  this  subject,  that  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  orally,  by  writing  and  by  natural  signs. 
The  latter  are  quite  necessary,  especially  for  teaching  ab- 
stract ideas. 

Another  says,  instiuction  is  communicated  at  first  by  nat- 
ural signs ;  as  soon  as  pupils  have  acquired  articulation 
enough  to  render  it  possible,  signs  are  laid  aside,  though 
new  ideas  sometimes  require  signs  at  all  periods  of  instruc- 
tion. When  subjects  have  been  well  explained  and  under- 
stood, signs  are  dispensed  with  as  they  relate  to  them. 

Another  says,  two  thirds  of  his  instruction  is  communicat- 
ed at  first  by  natural  signs,  and  one  third  oxdWy  ;  afterwards 
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this  proportion  is  reversed,  and  the  amount  given  orally  is 
two  thirds,  and  by  signs,  one  third.  Finally,  he  would  do 
signs  away  altogether,  but  says  it  is  impossible,  and  that  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  must  be  quickened  in  their  operations, 
aroused  and  made  active  by  the  use  of  signs  and  pictures. 

Another  says,  instruction  is  given  by  natural  signs  at  first, 
and  then  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  receive  it  by  speech. 
Natural  signs  as  I  saw,  were  freely  used  in  this  school ;  and 
fixed,  conventional  ones  to  some  extent.  Moral  instruction 
is  given,  during  the  first  two  years,  by  signs  with  the  aid  of 
pictures.  Articulated  words  to  be  understood  by  the  pupil 
must  always  be  explained  by  signs.  This  was  said  em- 
phatically, and  that  although  a  German  writer  had  repre- 
sented them  as  unnecessary,  it  was  found  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  them. 

The  principal  of  another  important  school  remarks,  that 
with  him  ir^truction  is  given  by  natural  signs  freely  and 
abundantly  used  ;  by  speech  also  accompanying  the  signs 
and  by  writing.  The  use  of  signs  is  diminished  in  the  reci- 
tations and  exercises  of  the  higher  classes,  but  is  always 
practised  in  instructing  on  new  topics  and  always  used  with 
articulation  in  giving  religious  and  historical  instruction. 
Indeed  signs  are  used  more  or  less  on  all  occasions,  and  are 
considered  quite  indispensable'.  The  theory  in  this  institu- 
tion, being  much  more  liberal  than  in  most  others  on  the 
same  system,  permits  writing,  signs,  speech,  pictures  and 
all  possible  aids  to  be  freely  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  great  object  of  enlightening  the  mind.  Here 
also  systematic,  or  conventional  signs  are  used,  that  is  fixed 
signs  for  the  divisions  of  time,  etc  :  and  the  single-handed 
alphabet,  to  some  extent.  Religious  instruction  and  prayer 
are  chiefly  by  signs,  the  latter  accompanied  by  motions  of 
the  lips,  articulating  in  a  whisper.  The  teacher  here  finally 
remarked,  that  the  first  ideas  were  given  by  signs  in  all 
cases,  that  this  was  essential  to  success,  and  that  those  who 
profess  to  do  without  them,  do  not  speak  the  truth. 

In  another  school  of  high  reputation,  the  principal  in- 
formed me,  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  course, 
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actual  instruction  is  given  wholly  by  signs,  though  the  pu- 
pils begin  to  utter  the  sounds  of  the  letters  during  the  first 
year.  Afterwards  articulation  is  used  in  connexion  with 
explanatory  signs.  In  other  words,  the  pupils  are  expected 
to  obtain  so  much  elementary  knowledge  of  speech  during 
the  first  two  years,  that  after  that  period  it  is  united  with 
signs  when  actual  instruction  is  given.  Previously,  signs 
alone  are  depended  on. 

In  another  school,  the  principal  informed  me  that  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  signs  and  pictures  during  the  first  year. 
Signs  are  used  through  the  course  for  actual  instruction  on 
new  subjects  and  articulation  and  signs  are  united  as  the 
means  of  communication,  after  some  skill  in  the  former  is 
attained.  Fixed  natural  and  conventional  signs  are  also 
sometimes  used,  as  I  saw,  in  this  school,  for  the  dictation  of 
each  word  in  a  senteilce,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils. 

Thus  we  occasionally  meet,  even  in  Germany,  with  an- 
other striking  feature  of  the  Abbe  De  PEpee's  system, 
indeed  the  great  peculiarity  of  that  system,  next  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  use  of  natural  signs.  This  use  of  what  the 
German  teachers  deem  a  mechanical  and  arbitrary  method 
of  signing,  has  been  perhaps  the  great  bug-bear  which  has 
prejudiced  their  minds  against  the  French  system  from  the 
time  of  the  controversy  between  their  founder,,  Heinecke, 
andDel'Epee. 

The  information  I  obtained  from  the  principal  of  another 
school,  on  this  subject  is  as  follows.  Instruction  is  given  by 
natural  signs,  by  speech,  pictures  and  drawing.  Articula- 
tion is  taught  from  the  first ;  though  very  little  time  is  de- 
voted to  it  quite  early  in  the  course,  but  signs  are  principally 
relied  upon  ;  indeed  wholly,  for  actual  instruction.  As  soon 
as  a  word  can  be  understood  by  the  motions  of  the  lip,  it  is 
articulated  either  with  or  without  its  sign.  In  general  how- 
ever both  are  united,  the  rule  being  to  diminish  the  use  of 
signs  as  soon  and  as  much  as  possible  ;  still,  as  I  often  saw, 
they  come  so  naturally  and  almost  unavoidably,  that  little  is 
really  done  without  them. 
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Fixed  natural  signs,  or  conventional  ones,  derived  from 
the  natural,  are  also  employed  ;  as  for  the  divisions  of  time, 
common  actions,  emotions,  numbers,  relations,  etc.  Artic- 
ulation must  be  taught  to  individuals  whenever  necessary, 
but  often  two,  three  or  more  may  be  taught  together. 

From  the  principal  of  another  school  I  learnt  that  signs 
and  speech  are  united  throughout  his  course,  that  conven- 
tional signs  are  used,  which  are  intended  to  be  natural,  and 
among  others  the  extraordinary  one  of  putting  a  finger 
behind  one  of  the  ears,  as  the  sign  for  lying,  because  that  is 
a  hidden  place  ;  and  that  he  considered  it  "  a  frightful  non- 
sense" to  reject  signs  from  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  gentleman  added  that  some  of  his  past  pupils 
had  made  decided  improvement  in  articulation,  and  others 
used  it  less  perfectly,  as  they  mingled  with  society. 

In  another  school,  the  principal  informed  me,  that  the 
means  of  instruction  are  natural  signs,  until  the  pupil *has  a 
large  stock  of  words  well  understood,  when  it  is  communica- 
ted by  speech  and  signs  united ;  and  that  in  a  few  cases  his 
pupils  had  made  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
instruction  on  new  subjects  by  articulation  alone.  He  said 
also  that  conventional,  or  fixed  signs,  are  used  of  course  in 
his  school — that  is,  the  same  signs  day  after  day  for  common 
objects,  for  terms  relating  to  time,  etc.  Articulation  is  taught 
to  all,  and  most  of  them  succeed  in  gaining  so  much,  as  to  be 
very  useful  to  them,  especially  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
ignorant.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  whether  he  supposed  his 
pupils  could  carry  on  a  conversation  with  their  pastors,  or 
other  intelligent  persons  on  elevated  subjects  by  speech 
alone,  he  frankly  answered — No. 

I  had  the  pleasure  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  to  be  in 
company  with  Professor  Vaisse  of  Paris  and  the  Rev.  George 
E.  Day ;  the  latter  of  whom,  as  the  delegate  from  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  prosecuting 
similar  inquiries  to  my  own  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  We 
found  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  eighteen ;  and  of  these, 
two  girls,  one  about  fifteen  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  six  years  under  instruction,  had  made 
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very  good  proficiency  in  reading  upon  the  lips  and  in  the 
use  of  common  language  by  writing.    After  examining  the 
school  generally,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some  of  the 
pupils  use,  in  an  original  sentence,  some  abstract  term,  or 
write  from  their  teachers  lips,  a  sentence  embracing  such  a 
term.    The  word  immortality  was  suggested.    Mr.  Glitz, 
the  teacher,  after  saying  that  the  effort  would  be  a  difficult 
one,  called  the  two  girls  mentioned  above,  and  by  articula- 
tion alone,  gave  several  of  the  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.    This  he  did  deliberately,  clearly 
and  well.    He  then  required  the  oldest  girl,  (who,  I  should 
have  said,  lost  her  hearing  at  four  years  of  age)  to  write 
what  he  had  spoken.    The  other,  who  was  born  deaf,  he 
required  to  repeat,  viva  voce,  what  she  had  understood. 
The  child  commenced  in  a  very  rough  and  unpleasant  voice 
and  with  extraordinary  effort,  very  laborious  to  herself  and 
painful  to  us,  and  gave  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  accurately 
and  pretty  intelligibly.    She  then  became  confused  and 
stopped ;  but  afterwards  wrote  some  of  the  reasons  in  good 
language.    The  eldest,  wrote  nearly  all  in  the  order  given 
by  Mr.  Glitz,  and  with  but  one  trifling  mistake,  and  then 
read  aloud  what  she  had  written,  tolerably  well. 

On  the  whole,  this  was  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
experiment  of  the  kind,  I  have  any  where  witnessed,  evin- 
cing great  power  of  attention,  and  unusual  advancement 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  most  respectable  attainments 
in  knowledge  and  skill  on  that  of  the  teacher.  Still  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  girl,  it  was  obviously  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. She  was  greatly  excited,  and  panted  and  labor- 
ed so  much  under  the  effort,  that  we  feared  the  immediate 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  or  some  other  serious  evil.  Her 
voice  too,  was  so  disagreeable  that  no  parent  it  seems  to  me 
could  prefer  her  using  it,  in  common  intercourse  with  others, 
to  the  silent,  safe  and  pleasant  method  of  communication 
by  spelling  on  the  fingers,  by  writing,  or  by  signs. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  VISITORS. 

It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  farther  to  multiply  state- 
ments or  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  same  essentially 
were  expressed  in  the  other  schools  I  visited  in  Germany  j 
and  those  above  recorded  cannot  but  show,  that  whatever 
else  may  be  employed  or  rejected,  natural  signs,  the  real 
vernacular  of  the  deaf-mute,  are  found  to  be  entirely  indis- 
pensable. Statements  quite  the  opposite  of  these  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  German  system. 
It  has  been  said  that  signs  were  dispensed  with,  and  that 
speech  was  the  sufficient,  the  successful  instrument  of 
instruction  in  German  schools.  Those  who  have  made 
these  assertions  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  fully  believed  in  their 
truth,  because  on  their  visiting  a  few  of  these  schools  as  for- 
eign travelers,  they  have  probably  been  entertained,  not 
by  witnessing  much  of  the  processes  of  instruction,  but  by 
hearing  the  drilled  exercises  of  the  pupils  in  articulation; 
which,  with  other  matters  intended  expressly  for  visitors, 
are  too  often  prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use  on  all  such 
occasions. 

A  Prussian  teacher  said  to  my  friend  Mr.  Vaisse  :  "  Peo- 
ple want  to  be  deceived,  and  the  marvellous  has  so  much 
enticement,  that  it  would  be  next  to  cruelty  to  destroy  those 
erroneous  notions  which  seem  to  make  them  so  happy." 
In  accordance  with  this  is  the  remark  made  by  the  same 
gentleman  in  his  note  to  myself,  previously  quoted  :  "  There 
are  certain  teachers  who  do  not  protest  against  the  illusions 
of  visitors  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  who  judge  only 
in  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  some  excelling  pupils, 

I  would  add  that  there  are  a  few  facts  which  a  visitor  to  an 
articulating  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  always 
ascertain,  before  he  can  decide  what  credit  is  due  either  to 
teacher  or  pupil  for  the  attainments  exhibited.  First, 
whether  the  particular  pupil  in  whose  articulation  he  is  inter- 
ested, still  hears  in  any  degree  ;  secondly,  whether  he  was 
born  deaf,  or,  if  not,  at  what  age  his  hearing  was  lost ;  thirdly. 
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whether  he  retained  articulation  on  joining  the  school,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent. 

The  labor  bestowed  in  attempts  to  teach  articulation  and 
the  understanding  of  the  speech  of  others,  is  the  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  German  system,  and  the  principal 
question  I  desired  to  settle  by  my  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject was,  whether  the  results  of  these  attempts  were  such  as 
to  require,  or  even  to  warrant,  any  fundamental  change  in 
the  course  pursued  in  the  American  schools.  Before  ex- 
pressing my  conclusions,  however,  on  this  point,  I  should 
state  other  facts  concerning  the  German  schools. 

SIZE  OF  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS,  ARRANGEMENTS  AND 
OTHER  FACTS. 

In  the  first  place  then,  they  are  very  small  compared 
with  our  own,  varying  in  number  of  pupils  from  twelve  to 
seventy.  Two  contained  twehe\)u^'\]s  each  ;  one,  eighteen  ; 
one,  twenty-six  ;  one,  twenty -seven ;  four,  thirty  each  ;  one, 
forty ;  three,  fifty-seven  each  ;  one,  sixty,  and  one,  seventy. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  large  for  that  of  pupils.  In 
one  institution  there  was  a  teacher  for  every  four  pupils  ; 
in  eight  others  there  was  one  for  every  nine  or  ten  ;  and  in 
four  others,  one  for  every  eleven  or  twelve. 

The  term  of  instruction  for  pupils  who  go  through  the 
regular  course  in  these  institutions  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
six  years,  and  in  none  a  less  term  for  such  as  are  considered 
capable  of  making  good  improvement.  In  occasional  instan- 
ces, this  term  is  extended  to  nine  or  more  years.  The  con- 
tinuance of  pupils  is  in  general  left  discretionary  with  the 
principals  of  the  schools.  Hence  in  one  instance  I  was 
informed  by  a  teacher  that  he  kept  his  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion different  periods  of  time,  three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven 
years,  as  he  judged  would  be  best  for  them.  Another  kept 
them  four,  five  or  six  years 4  another  from  four  to  seven; 
another  from^re  to  eight;  another,  three, five^  seven  or  nine, 
and  another,  eight  or  nine  years.  In  seven  other  schools, 
they  were,  in  general,  retained  six  years. 
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The  ages  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  vary  from  six  or 
eight  to  fifteen  years.  In  one,  a  female  school,  the  lower 
limit  was  six  years,  though  very  few  were  actually  admitted 
at  that  age.  In  another  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  them 
from  six  to  twelve ;  in  one,  not  younger  than  eight ;  in  three 
others,  from  eight  to  nine^  eleven  and  twelve  respectively ;  in 
three  others  from  seven  to  twelve^  fourteen^  and  fifteen 
respectively,  and  in  one  from  ten  to  eleven  years  of  age. 

The  proprietor  and  director  of  a  family-school,  whose 
pupils  had  been  received  at  seven  years  of  age,  proposed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  after  my  visit,  to  begin  receiving 
into  his  family,  children  of  four  years  of  age  by  way  of 
experiment.  Such  children  will  remain  in  the  school  twelve 
years.  Those  who  may  still  enter  at  seven  will  remain 
eight  or  nine  years,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  school  is 
to  be  limited  to  eighteen  pupils. 

In  general  it  was  thought  best  to  receive  them  after  they 
had  completed  their  first  septeniad,  were  furnished  with 
their  second  set  of  front  teeth,  and  had  had  the  diseases 
common  to  early  childhood.  Between  eight  and  ten  years 
of  age  is  the  time  when  probably  a  large  majority  are  actu- 
ally admitted.  It  is  considered  a  very  important  object,  to 
have  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  completed  at 
about  the  age  at  which  youth  generally  are  admitted  to 
confirmation  in  their  respective  churches.  This  rite  is  per- 
formed, in  the  cases  of  all  of  sufiicient  intelligence,  a  short 
time  before  they  leave  the  institutions,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  six- 
teen years. 

The  expense  incurred  in  the  support  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  is  in  all  cases  moderate,  in  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly so,  owing  to  the  general  cheapness  of  comfortable 
living  in  Germany.  For  the  same  reason  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant  teachers  are  very  small.  Those  of  the  principals 
are  much  larger,  and  all  no*doubt,  sufiSciently  liberal,  con- 
sidering the  amounts  usually  paid  to  teachers  and  professors 
in  other  literary  institutions  of  that  part  of  Europe. 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  heads  of  these  schools  are  gentle- 
men of  experience  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  hav- 
ing been  thus  employed  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty,  and 
in  one  instance,  thirty-four  years.  The  assistants  too,  are 
men  of  considerable  experience,  though  in  general,  they 
are  young.  In  some  cases  they  have  enjoyed  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  university  education,  though  more  commonly  they 
have  been  educated  in  the  normal  schools.  Still  as  a  body 
they  appear  worthy  of  much  respect  for  their  intelligence 
and  benevolent  devotedness  to  their  work. 

The  teaching  of  trades  and  employments  is  not  a  part  of 
the  German  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  while  youth  are 
regular  members  of  the  respective  schools.  I  found  them 
taught  trades,  as  with  us,  only  at  the  institution  at  Frienis- 
berg,  near  Basle,  in  Switzerland.  This  is  a  school  for  males 
only,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  any 
large  town,  and  its  pupils  are  received  at  ten  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  Many,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  youth  of 
fifteen  or  more  years,  and  some  were  adults.  They  were 
employed  several  hours  daily  at  a  regular  trade,  and  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  agricultural  labor. 

In  the  other  schools,  pupils  perform  more  or  less  useful 
domestic  work,  such  as  it  is  common  for  youth  to  do  in  pri- 
vate families;  engage  somewhat  in  gardening,  have  the  use 
of  a  few  tools,  rather  for  recreation  than  labor,  and  occasion- 
ally do  some  light  work  within  doors,  as  the  making  of  paste- 
board boxes. 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  is,  that 
until  the  pupils  are  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  schools,  many 
of  them  are  quite  too  small  to  engage  with  advantage  in 
the  learning  of  trades.  A  few,  who  are  of  suflScient  age 
and  strength,  are  sometimes  boarded  out  of  the  institutions 
with  mechanics,  who  give  them  work  in  their  shops,  for  a 
short  time  daily,  thus  preparing  them  in  some  degree,  to  be 
apprenticed  when  they  leave  the  schools. 

Our  experience  in  the  American  Asylum  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  on  the  subject  of  trades  and  employments  for 
our  pupils.    We  have  found  that  moderate  bodily  labor  for 
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three  or  four  hours  a  day,  has  promoted  their  health,  drawn 
out  their  ingenuity  and  judgment,  given  activity  and  increas- 
ed strength  to  their  minds,  taught  them  self-reliance,  and 
encouraged  and  confirmed  their  resolution  to  secure  future 
independence  by  their  own  efforts.  It  has  also  prepared  the 
way  for  their  easy  admission  to  places  of  usefulness,  on 
leaving  the  Asylum,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  for  much 
of  the  comfort  and  respectability  enjoyed  by  many  of  both 
sexes  in  the  various  common  employments  of  adult  life. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

I  should  also  state  in  this  connexion,  that  several  of  the 
schools  I  visited  are  day-schools.  In  some  instances,  as  at 
Cologne,  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt,  wholly  on  this  plan,  none 
of  the  pupils  living  in  the  respective  institutions,  but  all  in 
families  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  institutions  to 
board  and  take  care  of  them,  when  out  of  school. 

The  great  object  in  this  course  is,  to  force  the  pupils  to 
articulate  as  soon,  and  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  inter- 
course with  others,  it  being  presumed  that  the  families  in 
which  they  live,  have  no  knowledge  of  signs.  I  cannot 
deny  that  this  result  may  be  produced  to  a  certain  moderate 
extent ;  but  the  members  of  these  families,  ignorant  as  they 
may  be  of  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  yet,  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  learn  those  pertaining  to  the  common 
wants  of  such  children,  far  sooner  than  to  understand  their 
imperfect  attempts  at  speech.  But  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  a  little  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  for  example,  is  rare- 
ly placed,  a  stranger  and  alone,  in  such  a  family,  but  is 
associated  with  one  or  more  older  pupils,  who  can  act  for, 
and  befriend  it,  as  occasion  may  require.  But  do  not  the 
evils  it  must  encounter,  greatly  counterbalance  any  good  it 
may  get  by  trying  to  articulate  with  those  who  cannot  feel 
any  special  interest  in  its  education  ?  Instead  of  the  foster- 
ing, protecting  care  of  an  institution,  it  has  the  less  efficient 
care  of  those,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  more 
interesting  personal  concerns  ;  instead  of  the  good  examples 
of  teachers  and  protectors,  it  is  influenced  by  those  of  the 
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mixed  population  of  the  streets  through  which  it  must  pass 
from  day  to  day  ;  instead  of  the  free,  animated  conversation 
of  its  companions,  which  may  often  be  very  instructive  also, 
and  can  rarely  be  very  corrupting,  it  is  confined  to  that  of 
the  more  limited  circle  of  a  private  family,  whose  tastes, 
habits  and  conv^ersation  may  be  any  thing  but  conducive  to 
its  advancement  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  whose  moral 
influences  may,  to  say  the  least,  not  be  positively  benefi- 
cial. I  noticed  among  the  pupils  of  such  a  school,  a  lack 
of  that  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  of  that  gentleness  and 
regard  for  each  other,  which  I  had  generally  witnessed  in 
the  other  schools. 

PLAN  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  German  schools,  which 
are  patronized  by  the  State,  is,  that  the  principals  are 
authorized  to  apprentice  the  pupils,  on  the  completion  of 
their  course  of  education,  to  proper  persons  for  a  term  of 
years  ;  and  are  required  to  exercise  a  kind  of  parental  super- 
vision over  them  during  this  time,  giving  them  advice  and 
assistance,  as  their  circumstances  may  require.  This  is 
practicable,  in  general,  because  the  schools  are  situated  in 
large  cities  or  towns,  and  the  number  who  leave  them  from 
year  to  year  is  quite  small,  rarely  more  than  eight  or  ten, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  probably  not  half  that  number. 
The  principals  of  the  schools  are  thus  clothed  with  an 
authority  which  enables  them  to  maintain  a  directing  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  their  pupils,  until  they  are  allowed  by 
law,  to  act  for  themselves.  They  are  also  required  to  make 
stated  reports  to  the  officer  of  the  Government  having  the 
charge  of  education,  in  reference  to  their  wards,  as  well  as 
to  the  pupils  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  institution  at  Pfortzheim,  in  Baden, 
informed  me,  that  the  provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren of  that  Dukedom,  would  within  two  years,  be  sufficient 
for  the  education  of  all  of  suitable  age.  The  Government 
here,  as  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  does  not  leave  it  optional 
with  parents  whether  their  children  shall  be  educated  or 
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not,  but  takes  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  provides  for 
all,  and  requires  all  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  education. 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  case  referred  to,  are  retained  six 
years  in  school,  occasionally  longer ;  are  under  the  same 
general  laws  which  govern  others  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time,  and  after  their  religious  confirmation,  they 
are  apprenticed  as  above  stated.  Parents,  however,  of  abil- 
ity and  good  character  are  permitted  to  take  their  chil- 
dren after  education,  but  must  report  to  the  principal, 
within  a  few  weeks,  whether  they  have  succeeded  in  pla- 
cing them  at  any  trade  or  business,  by  which  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood. 

The  same  general  plan  is  adopted  at  several,  if  not  all,  of 
the  schools  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  the  mechanics  who 
receive  these  youth  as  apprentices,  are  allowed  a  compen- 
sation by  the  Government,  of  fifty  Prussian  thalers  for  each, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  time  ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
increased  trouble  they  have  had  in  his  instruction* 

These  strict  legal  requirements  are  not  without  their  spe- 
cial good  results,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  German  people, 
though  they  may  strike  republicans  as  somewhat  too  harsh 
and  arbitrary.  Still,  they  are  not  always  rigidly  enforced. 
Indeed,  I  heard  complaints  of  the  indifference  and  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  officers  of  the  law,  in  Prussia,  in  not  requiring 
thep-ttendance  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  at  school,  espe- 
cially females,  and  that  many  thus  neglected,  in  fact,  grew 
up  without  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  with 
only  one  exception,  girls  were  much  less  numerous  than 
boys  in  the  schools  I  visited.  And  the  reason  assigned  was 
the  greater  unwillingness  of  parents  to  part  with  their  daugh- 
ters. Girls  of  a  tender  age  are  more  readily  made  useful  at 
home,  than  boys,  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  unfeeling,  or 
imenlightened  parents,  means  are  devised  to  keep  them 
there,  though  ignorance  for  life  may  be  the  consequence. 
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DEPARTMENTS  FOR  DEAF-MUTES  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  information  concerning  those  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  which  are  connected,  as  sep- 
arate departments,  with  some  of  the  normtil  schools,  I  have 
from  the  best  authority. 

Before  the  year  1828,  there  were  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Koningsburg,  Munster  and  Erfurt. 
The  German  system,  that  of  Heinecke,  was  pursued  with 
moderate  success,  less  than  at  present.  In  1828,  the  late 
King  desired  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  his  dominions,  being  influenced  probably 
by  a  book  of  Graser's,  of  Beyreuth,  which  had  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  cause.  This  author  endeavored  to  show, 
that  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  could  be  educated  ina  com- 
mon school,  after  receiving  some  elementary  instruction  in 
articulation  and  the  outlines  of  grammar,  (or  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences.)  These  general  views  were  adopted ; 
many  young  men,  partly  of  a  liberal  education  and  partly 
from  the  normal  schools,  w^ho  were  preparing  to  be  common 
school  masters,  went  to  Berlin,  Koningsburg  and  Munster, 
the  three  Royal  Institutions  of  Prussia,  to  learn  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Afterwards,  they  were 
sent  into  the  provinces,  as  chief  masters  of  small  deaf  and 
dumb  departments,  attached  to  the  normal  schools,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  principals  of  those  schools,  who 
in  general,  certainly,  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  These  small  institutions,  connected  with 
the  normal  schools,  were  at  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Weis- 
senfels ;  and  that  previously  at  Erfurt,  was  converted  into 
a  similar  one.  At  a  later  period  such  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  Zoest,  Arensburg,  Briihl  Mors,  Kempen,  and  also  in 
Posen,  Marienburg,  Angerburg  and  Stettin.  Besides,  there 
are  private  institutions  at  Stralsund,  Leignitz,  and  Rati- 
bon  ;  and  similar  schools  have  been  established  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools,  or  departments  of  normal 
schools,  have  been  obliged  to  pay  much  attention  to  articu- 
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lation,  on  account  of  their  pupils  being  boarded  in  families 
and  not  assembled  together,  except  in  school  hours.  Those 
of  them  who  have  abilities  for  sign  making,  profit  by  the 
use  of  signs  in  their  instruction.  Others,  having  no  natural 
talent  for  signs,  adhere  entirely  to  articulation,  and  as  in 
general  the  pupils  of  such  schools  remain  but  for  a  short 
time  under  instruction,  it  is  very  rare  that  they  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  undeistandingly,  even  a  simple  common 
book.  They  are  not  able  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  a 
dictionary,  or  to  construct  sentences  grammatically,  except 
the  simplest  and  those  most  necessary  for  common  inter- 
course with  others. 

On  this  plan  each  master  was  expected  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity to  each  of  the  normal  pupils  (future  masters  of 
common  schools)  to  acquire  his  art  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruc- 
tion ;  and  he  was  especially  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  province,  where  his 
school  was  located,  and  thus  finally,  render  this  deaf  and 
dumb  department  of  the  normal  schools,  unnecessary. 
But  the  experiment  has  already  been  tried  so  long,  and  the 
fact  being  that  very  few  of  the  common  school  masters  have 
devoted  themselves  much  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  children  they  find  among  their  other  pupils,  a  decided 
dissatisfaction  is  felt,  and  one  of  the  provinces  has  desired 
the  abolishing  of  these  departments,  as  unsuccessful  in  their 
great  object,  and  too  expensive.  The  results  on  the  pupils 
who  have  been  educated  in  these  normal  school  depart- 
ments may  have  been  satisfactory  ;  but  the  experiment  of 
introducing  and  extending  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  in 
common  schools,  by  means  of  the  common  school  masters, 
has  signally  failed. 

PLAN  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  which  Berlin  is  sit- 
uated, no  such  departments  of  the  normal  schools  have 
been  established,  but  another  and  better  plan  has  been 
adopted.  Since  1836,  a  number  of  school-masters  have 
been  annually  selected,  by  the  Commissioners  of  schools 
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from  villages  where  there  are  deaf-mules  and  sent  to  the 
Berlin  Institution  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring-  information  on  the  elementary  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  supported  during  this  time 
by  the  landtag  of  the  province,  and  furnished  with  the  ne- 
cessary bool^s.  The  object  in  all  this  is  that  the  school- 
masters of  the  country  towns  and  villages  may  be  able  to 
prepare  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  who  are  sent  to  them^for 
joining  the  Berlin  Institution  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  expect- 
ed that  any  one  of  them  will  finish  the  education  of  his  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils.  They  give  private  lessons  in  articulation, 
and  the  structure  of  written  words  and  sentences,  but  teach 
them  penmanship  in  connexion  with  their  hearing  pupils, 
and  are  allowed  an  additional  compensation  for  each  deaf 
child  they  thus  instruct. 

The  number  of  these  school-masters  who  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  at  Berlin  and 
are  now  engaged  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  one 
hundred  and  tw^enty,  the  number  of  deaf  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  that  province,  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  re- 
ceive more  or  less  of  this  primary  instruction  in  the  schools 
at  home.  The  princii3al  of  the  Berlin  Institution  informed 
me  that  this  plan  was  successful  and  satisfactory,  but  that 
it  could  not  go,  and  was  not  intended  to  go,  farther  than  in- 
struction in  elements  ;  still,  that  it  prepared  the  pupils  well, 
to  join  his  institution. 

The  principal  of  another  school,  a  day-school  attached  to 
a  normal  seminary,  complained  of  the  waste  of  time  arisi-ng 
from  the  receiving  of  pupils  directly  from  their  families 
before  they  had  acquired  any  proper  ideas  of  the  necessary 
restraints  of  the  school-room,  or  of  the  business  to  be  per- 
formed in  it.  Hence,  he  wishes  them  in  all  cases  to  spend  a 
year  in  a  common  school,  before  they  come  to  him,  that 
they  may  at  least  learn  the  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  get 
some  ideas  of  order  and  proper  deportment  and  begin  to 
form  some  good  habits  as  pupils. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  course,  and  may  be  of  great  prac- 
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tical  utility  in  any  country.  It  must  be  most  important  in 
the  day-schools  whose  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  their 
teachers  only  in  school  hours.  The  American  Asylum  has 
uniformly  required  that  candidates  for  admission  should  be 
able  to  write,  and  has  always  advised  their  being  sent  to 
common  schools,  until  they  reach  the  age  for  joining  it. 
The  advantage  of  so  doing  is  decided,  here,  but  it  must  be 
vastly  greater  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  the  mass  of 
whose  population  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  of 
New  England,  in  respect  to  their  personal  habits,  their 
general  intelligence  and  their  refinement  of  conduct  and 
manners. 

SELECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

I  have  already  shown,  indirectly,  that  man}^  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  are  in  fact  select  ones,  or  become  virtually  so, 
by  dismissing  many  dull  pupils,  early  in  their  course. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  to  the  well  being  of 
any  school  that  the  power  should  sometimes  be  exercised, 
of  removing  unworthy  members  and  those  whose  deficien- 
cies forbid  their  making  any  decidedly  valuable  attainments, 
especially  if  they  are  supported  by  charity.  But  there  is 
danger  that  this  power  may  be  too  freely  exercised,  and  I 
could  not  but  think,  that  owing  either  to  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  their  system,  or  to  other  causes,  many  were  refused 
admission  by  some  of  the  German  teachers,  or  were  removed 
early  from  these  schools,  who  really  might  have  been  great- 
ly benefited  by  them. 

For  example,  the  usual  number  selected  from  among  the 
annual  applicants  at  the  school  of  Zurich,*  is  not  more  than 
one-fourth,  or  one-third  of  the  whole,  varying  in  different 
years.  Last  year,  twelve  applied,  and  two  only  w^ere  se- 
lected ;  this  year  four  were  selected  out  of  twelve,  and  I 
learned  from  an  officer  of  the  institution,  that  this  was  about 
the  usual  proportion.  The  case  of  a  youth  belonging  to  an 
intelligent  family,  was  mentioned,  whose  attainments  were 
satisfactory  to  his  parents,  but  who  was  dismissed  because 

*  See  the  letter  of  M.  Moral,  at  the  end. 
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he  could  not  acquire  articulation.  Still  I  am  not  willing  to 
suppose  that  the  accomplished  head  of  the  institution,  pur- 
sues this  course  from  want  of  benevolence,  but  rather  from 
the  conviction,  as  he  says,  that  those  he  declines  receiving, 
or  retaining  as  pupils,  are  really  deficient  in  intellect,  and 
that  labor  expended  upon  them  would  be  virtually  lost. 
But  the  proportion  is  most  extraordinary,  so  that,  even  if  the 
cretins  and  idiots  of  the  country  were  counted  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  greater. 
This  gentleman  lives  like  a  father  among  his  pupils,  who 
all  seem  to  love  him,  and  sustains,  as  does  his  school,  a  high 
reputation.  I  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  system  of 
instruction  has  much  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  arguing 
from  this  practice  alone,  as  found  in  other  schools  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Zurich,  must  conclude  that  it  is 
not  so  well  calculated  as  our  own,  to  relieve,  enlighten,  and 
educate,  the  great  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


DISCIPLINE. 

On  the  subject  of  emulation,  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  views  and  practice  of  the  German  and  American  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  quite  in  harmony.  Prizes  and 
rewards,  or  other  stimulants  to  ambition,  are  rarely  given, 
but  moral  influence  is  chiefly  relied  upon.  The  benefits 
and  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  the  approbation  and  love 
of  teachers  and  friends,  the  demands  of  duty,  the  rewards 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  consequences  of  idleness  and 
neglect,  are  considerations  of  sufficient  power,  when  wisely 
presented,  to  induce  most  pupils  to  make  efforts  for  their 
own  good.  There  are  exceptions ;  but  such  I  apprehend 
as  rewards  and  honors  will  not  render,  on  the  whole,  desir- 
able characters  in  after  life. 

On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  I  found  the  prac- 
tice very  uniform.  It  is  used  in  the  schools  I  visited,  almost 
or  quite  without  exception  ;  but  sparingly,  and  in  cases  only 
of  gross  offences  ;  such  as  the  repetition  of  lying  or  stealing, 
8* 
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or  other  flagrant  transgressions.  When  used  at  all,  I  was 
told  again  and  again,  it  was  intended  to  be  thorough,  that 
the  object  in  view  might  be  accomplished  at  once. 

The  arrangements  of  the  German  schools  in  reference  to 
the  classification  of  their  pupils  and  the  course  of  study, 
seemed  natural  and  good.  A  plan  of  lessons  for  the  quar- 
ter, or  the  year,  is  made  out,  and  also  a  scheme  for  the  vari- 
ous hours  of  the  day,  for  each  day  of  a  week  or  month. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  GERMAN  PUPILS. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  pupils  of  the  German  schools, 
is  by  no  means  superior  to  that  exhibited  in  those  of  the 
United  States.  German  writers  have  said  that  articulation 
gives  their  pupils  a  more  human  look,  than  they  would  have 
without  it,  and  this  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  a  writer 
of  our  own  country.  I  acknowledge  that  the  best  articula- 
tors in  the  German  schools,  are  in  general  superior  in  appear- 
ance and  acquirements,  to  the  other  members  of  those 
schools.  But  the  reason  is,  not  that  they  can  speak,  but 
that  they  have  superior  natural  powers.  The  best  speak- 
ers in  the  schools  I  saw,  were  almost  uniformly  among  the 
best  scholars.  Besides,  the  grimaces  and  contortions  of 
countenance  often  produced  by  the  attempts  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  articulate,  are  far  from  being  agreeable,  or  indica- 
tive of  a  superior  humanity,  and  the  sounds  of  their  voices 
are  acknowledged,  except  in  rare  cases,  even  by  their  teach- 
ers, to  be  very  unnatural  and  trying  to  an  unpractised  ear. 
The  great  change  in  the  countenance  of  a  deaf-mute,  which 
often  begins  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  months  of  his 
instruction,  results  from  the  fact  that  he  is  rising  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  and  moral  being ;  that  his  mind  is  expanding 
with  knowledge,  and  his  heart  yielding  to  the  influences  of 
truth.  This  we  see  as  strikingly  and  delightfully  in  the 
speaking  faces  of  our  American  pupils,  as  it  can  be  any 
where  seen,  and  if  we  were  to  give  to  such  youth  the  lisp- 
ing or  broken  accents  of  a  stammering  tongue,  with  the 
hoarse  and  disagreeable  voice  of  an  inferior  animal,  we 
should  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  them  any  more  or  less 
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human,  but  should  reduce  them  in  appearance  to  a  much 
lower  grade  in  the  human  family,  than  their  companions 
occupy,  who  can  converse  only  by  writing  or  by  signs. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM,  HABERMASS,  AND  OTHER 
REMARKABLE  CASES. 

The  results  of  the  German  method  are  not  superior,  in  my 
judgment,  to  those  of  the  very  different  method  pursued  in 
our  American  schools.  The  mass  of  the  German  pupils,  T 
believe  not  to  be  so  well  informed  as  our  own ;  they  have 
not  so  much  general  knowledge,  and  are  not  so  well  fitted 
to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  A  portion  of  them, 
indeed,  acquire  a  good  common  education ;  but  I  think  it 
by  no  means  so  large  a  portion,  compared  with  the  whole, 
as  in  our  own  schools.  A  few  who  have  had  superior  ad- 
vantages and  are  endowed  with  superior  talents,  have 
acquired  an  unusual  amount  of  knowledge.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  some  such  persons.  One,  an  assistant 
teacher  at  Leipzig,  had  been  for  twenty  years,  as  pupil  and 
teacher,  under  Mr.  Riche,  who  is  considered  by  many  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  German  schools.  This  gen- 
tleman lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  his  organs  of  speech  may  have  become  adapted  and 
prepared,  in  some  degree,  for  the  practice  of  articulation  by 
early  use.  Several  instructors  informed  me  that  they  found 
youth,  under  such  circumstances,  to  learn  articulation  with 
much  greater  ease,  than  those  who  had  never  heard  or  spo- 
ken at  all.  In  this  case,  there  was  an  ability  to  articulate 
and  to  read  on  the  lips,  which  was  valuable  to  the  possessor, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  and  an  amount  of  general  knowledge 
which  fitted  him  for  agreeable  intercourse  with  society  and 
made  him  a  useful  and  happy  man. 

Another  case  of  this  general  kind,  was  that  of  a  young 
lady,  an  assistant  teacher  at  Cologne,  who  spoke,  wrote, 
read  and  taught  well,  as  I  understood.  But  she  lost  hear- 
ing at  six  years  of  age,  and  therefore  did  not  owe  all  her 
knowledge  of  language,  or  of  other  things,  by  any  means,  to 
the  instructions  of  the  institution.    These  were  extraordi- 
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nary  and  very  interesting  cases,  the  only  ones  I  recollect,  of 
deaf-mutes  being  employed  as  teachers  in  the  German 
schools.  I  met  with  several  others  who  were  superior  in 
their  acquisitions,  and  almost  always  so,  I  think,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  make 
them,  especially  some  one  or  two  among  the  pupils  of 
almost  every  school. 

Such  persons  often  acquire  a  reputation,  where  their  real 
circumstances  are  unknown,  not  at  all  warranted  by  their 
superior  merits.  Of  this  number  was  Habermass,  now  de- 
ceased, and  I  have  the  facts  concerning  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution  of  Berlin,  who  knew  him  personally. 
In  this  institution  Habermass  was  educated  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  four  or  five 
years  of  age.  Being  a  bright  child  he  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  speech,  began  to  attend  school  at  ten,  never 
lost  the  use  of  articulation,  though  it  was  of  course  greatly 
improved  at  school,  acquired  a  good  education,  and  was  a 
respectable  and  useful  man.  He  conversed  by  speech  well, 
but  not  so  well  as  some  others. 

Is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  person  in  these  cir- 
cumstances should  cause  great  surprise  to  strangers  who 
met  and  heard  him  converse,  supposing  that  he  was  a  con- 
genitally  deaf  person  1  We  have  had  quite  as  extraordina- 
ry cases  in  the  United  States.  Edmund  Booth,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, lost  his  hearing  principally  at  four,  and  wholly  at 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  to  the  American  Asy- 
lum at  eighteen,  still  retaining  a  valuable,  though  quite  im- 
perfect articulation.  After  four  years  of  instruction,  under 
which  he  profited  far  beyond  what  is  common,  he  was 
made  a  teacher  here,  and  was  successful  and  quite  useful 
for  several  years.  He  had  no  direct  instruction  in  articula- 
tion, and  but  little  practice  while  in  the  school.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  he  has  been  settled  as  a  farmer  in  a  West- 
ern State,  and  such  is  his  intelligence,  that  he  has  been, 
and  probably  still  is,  the  post-master  of  his  village,  and  the 
recorder  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  his  communications  with  his  neighbors  and 
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friends,  and  his  transactions  of  business  are  conducted  by 
means  of  articulation.  There  have  been  several  other  pupils 
of  this  class,  in  this  and  othei  American  schools,  whose 
articulation  has  been  preserved  to  them  by  the  instructions 
they  have  received,  and  been  rendered  permanently  useful. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  American  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  could  mention  as  many  extraordinary  people 
among  their  former  pupils,  as  their  brethren  in  Germany. 
But  they  have  not  been  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  articu- 
lation and  though  we  have  often  been  regarded  by  the  warm- 
hearted and  uninitiated,  as  workers  of  miracles,  yet,  as  the 
crowning  miracle  of  making  our  pupils  speak  has  been 
rarely  exhibited  1)y  us,  we  have  failed  of  securing  the  appro- 
bation of  some  of  our  countrymen.  Heretofore,  we  have 
been  satisfied  to  spend  the  very  short  time  allowed  us,  (for 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  only  four  years,  though  of  late  extended  in 
most  cases,)  in  attempts  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  our 
pupils,  and  especially  to  promote  their  moral  and  religious 
improvement,  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  understand 
and  use  in  every  way,  except  orally,  the  language  of  their 
country.  We  can  point  to  many  whose  attainments  are 
certainly  most  respectable,  whose  characters  are  elevated, 
whose  usefulness  as  men,  as  citizens,  as  christians,  as  heads 
of  families,  in  instances  unparalleled  in  Europe,  and  as 
masters  of  their  respective  employments,  is  not  below  that 
of  multitudes  of  the  respectable  and  substantial  classes  of 
our  citizens. 

In  this  connexion,  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  cer- 
tain extraordinary  cases,  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Weissenfels 
in  Prussia,  in  one  of  his  valuable  works  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  particularly  as  their  re-statement  by 
an  American  gentleman  has  had  a  wide  circulation  in  our 
country.  Mr.  Hill  told  me,  that  he  had  known  many  cases 
of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  who  could  understand  single  words 
by  putting  their  hands  on  the  throat  and  chin  of  the  person 
uttering  them,  without  at  all  seeing  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech.    He  knew  a  boy  in  Erfurt,  w  ho  could  thus  under- 
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stand,  by  holding  one  of  his  hands  under  the  chin,  and  the 
other  so  as  to  feel  the  breath  on  its  back,  as  the  words  were 
uttered.  In  these  cases,  a  few  single  words  only  were 
understood,  no  sentences.  He  said  he  w^ould  show  the 
practicability  of  the  former  experiment.  Accordingly,  ou 
my  next  visit,  he  tried  three  or  four  of  his  pupils.  Each 
stood  behind  him  in  turn,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  put  his 
hands  around  his  neck,  so  as  to  feel  the  motions  of  the  jaw 
and  throat  when  he  articulated.  He  uttered,  perhaps,  for 
the  first,  six  or  eight  words,  and  for  each  of  the  others  a  less 
number.  One  of  the  pupils  succeeded  in  understanding  or 
guessing  three  of  them ;  another  one,  and  the  third  failed 
entirely.  The  words  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  such  as 
coat,  hat,  house.  It  was  like  many  experiments  which 
teachers  among  us  frequently  try  with  their  pupils,  except 
much  less  remarkable  than  many  I  have  witnessed,  and 
much  less  so,  I  do  not  doubt,  than  Mr.  Hill  could  have 
shown.  He  does  not  think  that  experiments  of  this  kind 
are  practicable  to  any  considerable,  or  useful  extent,  but 
evidently  regards  them  as  simply  curious,  showing  the  pow- 
er of  attention,  and  the  quickness  of  feeling  possessed  by 
some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  girl  who  could  understand  what  her  com- 
panion said  in  bed  at  night,  by  placing  her  hand  upon  the 
naked  breast  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Hill  said  he  did  not  him- 
self believe  the  story.  He  had,  indeed,  mentioned  it  in  his 
book,  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  Denmark,  but  he  gave  it  on  that  authority  only. 

As  to  another  girl  reading  on  the  lips  w^ith  a  faint  light, 
Mr.  Hill  believed  it  quite  possible  in  certain  cases,  and  to  a 
limited  extent;  though  in  general,  I  am  sure,  no  one  esti- 
mates the  value  of  good  light,  for  the  articulating  deaf  and 
dumb  more  highly  than  himself,  and  few  succeed  in  using 
it  to  better  advantage. 

I  may  add,  that  I  conversed  with  nearly  all  the  head- 
teachers  of  the  schools  I  visited  in  Germany,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  found  no  one  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  such 
statements,  without  the  most  abundant  qualification,  or 
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thought  that  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  would  be  at 
all  advanced  by  their  promulgation. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND  IN 
THE  SAME  INSTITUTIONS. 

I  did  not  fail  to  inquire  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  countries  I  visited,  in  relation  to  those  institutions  in 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  are  brought  togeth- 
er for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  especially  what  advan- 
tages were  derived  from  this  arrangement. 

The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

In  Manchester,  England,  there  is  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  established  in  1824,  and  another  for  the 
blind,  established  in  1829.  These  institutions  are  under 
different  boards  of  managers,  and  different  instiuctors,  and 
the  only  connexion  they  have  with  each  other  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  their  inmates  respectively  occupy  the  wings 
of  a  fine  building,  which  has  grounds  around  it  in  common, 
and  the  central  portion  of  which  is  a  large  chapel  of  the 
established  church,  uniting  the  wings  in  front,  and  furnish- 
ing accommodations  for  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  two 
institutions  in  its  opposite  galleries,  while  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  worship  in  the  body  of  the  house.  In  this  way, 
and  under  these  circumstances  only,  do  the  pupils  of  the 
two  schools  habitually  meet;  and  I  was  told  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  that  it  was  not  an 
object  with  the  trustees  of  either  school  to  have  their  pupils 
brought  into  personal  intercourse,  and  that  they  rarely  met, 
and  scarcely  knew  any  thing  of  each  other.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  are  no  two  classes  of  persons  who 
have  fewer  sympathies  in  common,  and  that  the  idea  of 
their  being  attracted  to  each  other,  and  doing  each  other 
good  by  conversation,  was  cJiimerical. 

The  head  of  another  English  school,  an  experienced  and 
highly  intelligent  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  a 
trustee  of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  pronounced  the  idea 
an  absurd  one  of  bringing  these  two  classes  of  unfortunate 
persons  into  a  common  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
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mutual  benefit  from  their  intercourse.  Another  of  similar 
experience  and  character,  expressed  the  opinion  that  teach- 
ing- the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  same  school,  is 
in  all  cases  undesirable  ;  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it, 
and  that  it  has  been  injurious  to  both  classes,  especially  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the  experiment  was  tried  for 
some  years  with  no  good  results,  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
the  blind  placed  in  a  school  expressly  for  themselves. 
Another,  who  had  well  considered  the  subject,  said,  that 
there  was  neither  propriety  nor  benefit  in  bringing  these 
persons  thus  together  for  education,  and  that  in  Newcastle 
the  effect  of  their  intercourse  was  mutually  injurious. 

On  the  continent  I  visited  two  schools  in  which  these  sub- 
jects of  misfortune  were  together  under  the  same  instructors 
and  the  same  general  management :  the  one  at  Bruges,  in 
Belgium,  the  other  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  The  former 
contains  ninety  deaf,  and  seventeen  blind  pupils :  and  the 
benevolent  principal,  who  is  also  the  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  institution,  informed  me,  that  they  derived  no  intel- 
lectual advantage  from  being  together,  that  they  have  no 
common  sympathies,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  associate 
with  each  other,  dislike  each  other's  society,  and  do  not 
seek  to  converse,  or  enjoy  pleasure  in  each  other's  company, 
naturally  or  voluntarily.  The  only  benefit  he  finds  from 
their  being  together,  is  that  they  are  able  sometimes  to  assist 
each  other  about  their  work.  A  deaf  boy,  for  instance,  who 
is  making  baskets,  can  assist  the  blind  boy  who  is  placed 
next  him  for  this  purpose,  in  working  upon  his  baskets. 
The  expense  of  providing  for  their  wants  is  undoubtedly 
less,  than  if  they  were  separated  into  two  establishments. 
He  also  informed  me  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  discoun- 
tenance the  idea  of  any  other  benefits  resulting  from  the 
union  of  these  classes  of  persons  in  the  same  school, 
although  anxious  inquiries  had  been  made,  and  hopes  ex- 
pressed of  more  important  results. 

At  Zurich,  the  school  consists  of  thirty  deaf  and  twelve 
blind  pupils.  It  was  established  for  the  latter  in  the  year 
1809,  and  became  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  also,  in 
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1826.  The  principal  here  informed  me,  that  there  was  no 
other  advantage  worth  mentioning  from  their  being  together 
in  one  institution,  than  that  of  greater  economy  in  their  sup- 
port. Sometimes  a  deaf  boy  leads  a  blind  one  as  they  walk 
about  the  city.  The  blind  here  are  not  in  the  same  school- 
rooms with  the  deaf  at  any  time,  though  taught  by  the  same 
instructors.  They  live  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building, 
meet  each  other  at  meals,  and  to  some  extent  in  hours  of 
relaxation,  but  have  in  fact  very  little  intercouise.  This 
gentleman  also  remarked,  that  as  he  had  begun,  he  should 
continue  the  two  classes  together  in  his  institution ;  but  if 
this  were  not  the  case  already,  he  would  never  bring  them 
together. 

The  principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  a  man  of  singular  devotedness  to  various 
benevolent  pursuits,  informed  me  that  in  his  opinion  the 
intercourse  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils  in  the  same  school,  is 
in  no  respect  intellectually  or  morally  advantageous  to  either 
class.  Besides,  he  said  that  when  they  are  thus  situated, 
there  is  a  temptation  constantly  before  the  teachers  to  neg- 
lect their  deaf  pupils  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  the  blind.  They  will  naturally 
choose  that  course  of  instruction  which  is  least  irksome  and 
laborious  to  themselves,  and  as  reading  or  speaking  to  the 
blind  is  much  easier  than  the  slow  and  tedious  methods  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  is  danger  at  least,  that 
the  latter  will  not  have  a  due  share  of  attention.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  seven  trustees  of  an  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  who  presided  in  turn  over  its 
affairs,  and  he  had  of  course  much  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acters, wants  and  means  of  educating  the  blind,  as  well  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  had  also  formerly  spent  some 
months  in  an  institution  in  Germany,  where  they  were 
taught  in  common,  and  had  formed  his  opinion  in  part, 
from  the  opportunities  of  observation  there  enjoyed. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  ease  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge  on  many  subjects  to 
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the  minds  of  the  latter,  are  as  direct,  natural  and  easy,  as  to 
any  other  persons  who  have  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  that 
their  teachers  are  not  required  to  read  the  raised  letters  of 
the  blind  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  that  this  difficult  task 
is  left  for  the  blind  alone,  whose  feeling  is  so  quickened  by 
the  loss  of  sight,  that  they  are  able  to  become,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  their  own  instructors.  The  instruction  of  the 
blind  then,  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  addressing  them,  or 
reading  to  them  as  we  do  to  other  people.  The  blind,  from 
the  cradle  up,  learn  language  like  others  ;  but  the  deaf  must 
be  taught  it,  with  a  vast  amount  of  care  and  labor  for  years, 
and  while  this  is  being  done,  education  in  other  things  can 
be,  must  be,  is  in  fact  acquired,  Avhen  acquired  at  all. 

The  head  of  another  institution  in  Germany  was  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  deaf  and  blind  should  never  be  brought 
together  for  instruction,  and  that  when  they  are,  no  mate- 
rial good  is  the  result.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Yeager 
of  Gmund,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  and  was  formerly  very 
confident  of  deriving  great  benefit  to  both  classes  from  hav- 
ing them  associated  together  for  education.  He  tried  the 
experiment,  became  entirely  satisfied  that  his  first  views 
were  erroneous,  and  with  an  uncommon  frankness  and  lib- 
erality, now  uses  his  influence  to  counteract  a  plan  which 
he  had  formerly  labored  in  speech  and  writing,  as  well  as 
by  actual  experiment,  to  establish. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  opinions  uniformly  expressed 
to  me  on  this  subject  by  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  every  important  institution  I  visited 
in  Europe.  Several  teachers  of  schools  for  the  blind  alone, 
also  agreed  in  the  same  general  views,  and  in  no  instance 
did  I  meet  with  an  advocate  of  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the  same  school.  It 
may  however  be  sometimes  adopted  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy;  for  in  the  case  especially  of  a  small  school,  of  either 
class,  the  doubling  of  the  numbers  does  not  by  any  means 
proportionably  increase  the  expense  of  its  support;  and 
where  this  union  of  these  subjects  of  misfortune  actually 
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exists,  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  benevo- 
lent, or  to  the  public,  at  large,  may  be  made  by  the  united 
exhibition  of  their  misfortunes  and  their  claims,  than  could 
be  made  by  either,  alone. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND  DIVINE  WORSHIP  IN  GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 

The  subjects  of  religious  instruction  and  divine  worship, 
as  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
surely  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  labor  for 
their  good.    For,  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  need  the 
consolations  of  the  christian  faith  more  than  others,  it  must 
be  that  class,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  debarred  by  its 
misfortunes  from  a  participation  in  the  ordinary  means  of 
instruction  in  religion.    This  is  true  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  christian  countries,  who,  in  their  original  state,  are 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity.    I  found  these  sub- 
jects receiving  much  attention  in  some  of  the  continental 
schools,  but  I  also  found,  especially  in  Germany,  the  great 
defects  of  their  system  very  strongly  exhibited  in  this  con- 
nexion.   Instead  of  attempting  to  lead  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  out  of  their  moral  darkness,  and  of  teaching  them  the 
great  truths  of  revelation  and  of  the  christian  religion  gen- 
erally, as  early  as  possible  in  their  course,  these  subjects  are 
left,  in  many  cases,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of 
instruction,  often  till  the  last  year.    Then  biblical  instruc- 
tion is  given  with  that  in  the  prescribed  catechisms  and 
formularies  of  their  church,  and  the  pupils  are  prepared  for 
and  admitted  to  the  rite  of  confirrTiation.    In  some  cases, 
however,  little  if  any  instruction,  which  the  teachers  deem 
religious,  is  given  by  themselves,  on  account  of  their  pupils 
belonging  to  different  sects.     To  remedy  this  evil,  some 
protestant  pastor  gives  some  special  instructions  to  the  prot- 
estant  pupils  assembled  by  themselves,  and  some  Roman 
Catholic  priest  docs  the  same  for  those  of  his  church.  In 
the  school  I  visited  in  Holland,  a  room  was  fitted  up  and 
devoted  to  this  purpose  alone  ;  and  was  used  at  different 
times  by  protestants.  catholics  and  jews.    Still  the  great 
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mass  of  tlie  pupils,  being-  protestants,  were  assembled  for 
worship  on  the  sabbath  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution^ 
where  it  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  an  edifying  manner. 

In  general,  the  clergymen  who  attempt  these  services 
must  be  very  slightly  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of 
conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
especially  on  the  high,  and  often  abstract  subjects  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  this 
attention  to  the  poor  youth  of  their  sects  may  secure  their 
adherence  to  those  sects  in  after  life,  it  can  hardly  promote 
their  advancement  in  real  religious  knowledge. 

By  the  use  of  natural  signs  and  simple  written  language, 
in  the  manner  of  the  American  schools,  I  fully  believe  that 
the  great  essential  truths  of  the  christian  religion  may  be 
taught  to  a  class  of  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  their  pupilage,  so  that  they  shall  become 
better  enlightened  in  regard  to  those  truths,  in  reference  to 
their  duty  and  destiny  as  accountable  beings,  and  concern- 
ing the  way  of  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  this 
can  possibly  be  done  by  the  method  often  pursued  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  entire  six  years  of  their  course. 

In  some  of  the  German  schools,  there  is  no  social  prayer. 
In  others,  a  short  prayer  is  offered  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  school,  consisting  of  a  sentence  or  two  only.  The  prin- 
cipal of  one  informed  me,  that  he  gave  religious  instruction 
every  other  Sunday,  to  pupils  who  had  completed  their  fifth 
year.  Before,  that  time,  they  are  taught  more  or  less  of  mor- 
al, and  I  should  think  religious  truth  also,  w^hile  they  are 
learning  language,  but  they  are  expected  to  grow  up  chris- 
tians, principally  from  the  influence  of  the  examples  of 
the  moral  and  religious  people  around  them,  or  from  being- 
members  of  a  christian  family. 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS,  DISEASES,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  the  prevalent 
diseases  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  in  early  and  mature 
life,  the  proportion  the  deaf-mutes  bear  to  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  in  different  countries,  and  the  proportion  of  those  born 
deaf  to  those  who  have  lost  hearing,  I  found  the  opinions 
of  teachers  various,  and  the  tables  of  statistics  confessedly 
very  imperfect.  The  opinions  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers  are,  however,  valuable,  and  some  of  the  facts  they 
gave  me  are  worth  recording. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  believes  that  five-sixths  of  all  the 
cases  of  deafness,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Baden  particularly, 
are  caused  by  disease,  such  as  nervous  and  scarlet  fevers ; 
and  that  deaf-mutes  are  most  numerous  in  the  deep  valleys 
of  Germany.  In  Manheim,  which  lies  very  low,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
children  of  millers,  weavers,  smiths,  people  who  there  live 
in  datnp  and  chilly  situations.  Scrofula,  consumption,  and 
water  on  the  brain,  are  the  most  common  diseases  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

In  another  case,  I  was  informed  that  in  a  small  town  in 
Switzerland,  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  there  were 
nine  or  ten  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  thirty  cretins. 
The  water  is  thought  to  be  injurious.  There  are,  however, 
many  drunkards  there,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  parents 
is  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  peculiar  misfortunes 
of  the  children. 

Another  gentleman  remarked,  that  no  pupil  of  his  school 
(only  fifteen  or  twenty  had  left  it,)  had  been  married  ;  that 
he  thought  the  results  of  such  marriages  were  often  bad, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  deafness  of  offspring,  and  that 
though  the  children  may  probably  hear,  the  grand-children 
may  more  probably  be  deaf  and  dumb.  I  found  this  no 
uncommon  opinion  in  Germany.  This  gentleman  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and  knew  eighteen  cases 
of  the  grand-children,  great-grand-children,  or  great-great- 
grand-children  of  such  marriages,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  attributes  deafness,  in  general,  to  the  scrofula,  and  says 
that  it  is  most  prevalent  in  deep,  damp  valleys,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  made  deaf  by  scrofula,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  is  eighty  or  ninety  out  of  one  hundred. 
9* 
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Cretinism  and  idiocy  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the  same  locali- 
ties in  which  deafness  abounds,* 

A  Swiss  teacher  informed  me  that  he  knew  of  no  case  of 
hereditary  deafness,  (and  this  was  said  by  several  others) 

*  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  benevolent,  that  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  in  Prussia,  Switzerland  and  France,  to  communicate 
some  degree  of  intellectual  instruction  to  idiots.  I  had  the  privilege,  while 
in  Berlin,  in  September  last,  to  witness  certain  encouraging  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Saegert,  the  principal  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that 
city,  in  behalf  of  twelve  of  this  most  unfortunate,  and  hitherto  hopeless  class 
of  mankind.  Mr.  S.  has  been  permitted  to  establish  a  private  department  in 
the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  experi- 
ment with  such  persons.  He  employs  a  master  to  assist  him  in  their  instruc- 
tion, and  two  females  to  have  the  charge  of  them,  every  thing  being  done  with 
great  carefulness,  and  in  accordance  with  views  and  plans  of  his  own. 

The  first  of  these  idiotic  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  about  two  years, 
the  second  and  third,  who  were  the  only  ones  deaf  and  dumb,  about  one  year 
and  a  half;  and  the  others,  five  months,  three  months,  and  one,  only  two 
weeks.  Their  ages  varied  from  perhaps  eight  to  twenty  years.  They  came 
to  him  in  different  states  of  imbecility,  several  utterly  unable  to  walk  or  help 
themselves  in  the  least.  In  some  instances,  they  could  not  even  put  food 
into  their  own  mouths.  One  would  eat  any  thing  she  could  lay  her  hands  on, 
soft  enough  for  mastication,  as  raw  vegetables  pulled  by  herself  from  the  gar- 
den, candles  and  soap.  One  or  two  more  could  take  absolutely  no  care  of 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  most  common  necessities  of  nature,  and  were,  in 
fact,  idiots  of  the  lowest  grade.    All  were  imbeciles. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  all  were  improved.  Those  who  could  hear  were 
learning  to  speak,  some  were  beginning  to  draw  and  write,  and  some  to  sew. 
Several  played  almost  naturally,  like  other  youth,  and  one  or  two  were  begin- 
ning to  sing  and  dance  like  other  people.  All  could  walk,  and  all  take  much 
care  of  themselves.  They  appeared  neat,  cheerful,  and  improving  in  body 
and  mind.  The  deaf  boy,  who  was  one  of  the  worst  cases,  washed  and  dress- 
ed himself  daily,  without  assistance,  walked  and  even  ran  about  the  house 
and  yard,  and  was  learning  to  draw.  He  made  his  pictures  upon  a  slate,  and 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  evinced  quite  a  passion  for  this  employment.  His 
actions  were  still  somewhat  idiotic  at  times,  but  were  gradually  becoming  less 
so,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  even  he  might  be  much  farther  improved, 
while  most  of  the  rest  appeared  in  a  hopeful  way  to  attain  ultimate  restoration 
to  the  rank  and  society  of  rational  men 

What  a  field  does  this  subject  open  to  the  view  and  the  efforts  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  christian,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe  I  Here, 
it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  cultivated.  There,  asyet,  very  little  has  been  done,  but 
enough  to  encourage  a  patient  experiment,  at  least.  If  nothing  more  could  be 
done  than  to  improve  the  physical  condition  and  the  personal  habits  of  such 
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and  could  give  no  account  of  tlie  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
among  the  population  of  his  Canton,  or  of  Switzerland  gen- 
erally ;  that  the  censuses  include  cietins  and  idiots  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  extensively,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Where  there  are  deep  valleys,  and  the  air  is  confined,  where 
the  water  is  bad  and  the  sun  excluded,  there,  cases  of  deaf- 
ness are  most  frequent.  But  their  are  many  such  places 
where  this  evil  does  not  greatly  prevail,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  in  every  case  to  assign  a  cause.  In  healthful  sit- 
uations its  extraordinary  prevalence  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
temperance and  consequent  degredation  and  misery  of 
parents  through  which  their  children  suffer  from  accidents 
and  neglect.  This  gentleman  knows  ^viih  certainty  of  only 
two,  of  his  thirty  pupils,  who  lost  their  hearing  by  disease, 
but  believes  this  is  true  of  more  than  half,  and  adds  that  the 
accounts  of  parents  on  this  subject  are  unsatisfactory  and 
sometimes  contradictory. 

At  the  institution  in  Cologne  I  learnt  that  scarlet  and  ner- 
vous fevers,  scrofula  and  disease  of  the  brain  are  considered 
the  most  common  causes  of  deafness.  The  common  disea- 
ses of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  mature  life,  as  well  as  in  youth, 
are,  scrofula,  weakness  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  a  disease 
which  softens  the  bones.  The  population  of  Cologne  is 
about  seventy  thousand,  including  forty  persons  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb.    This  is  not  an  unusual  proportion,  but  in 

unhappy  beings,  a  great  relief  would  be  aflbrded  to  themselves  and  their 
afflicted  friends ;  but  if  we  might  go  farther,  and  release  imprisoned  mind 
from  such  a  direful  bondage  as  idiocy  imposes,  even  though  we  could  hope  to 
succeed  but  in  a  few  instances,  the  prospect  of  this  partial  success  would 
warrant  the  most  earnest  devotion  of  the  best  mind  and  heart  among  the  benev- 
olent of  our  land. 

Besides  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Saegert  in  Prussia,  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Guggenbuhl  is  engaged  in  teaching  cretins,  at  Abendburg  in  Switzerland. 
He  receives  them,  as  I  was  informed,  at  five  years  of  age,  uses  medical,  as  well 
as  other  treatment,  and  has  perhaps  fifteen  pupils. 

Monsieur  Seguin,  of  Paris,  also  teaches  idiots  ;  but  I  had  left  both  France 
and  Switzerland,  before  hearing  of  either  of  the  last-mentioned  gentlemen, 
and  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  their  institutions,  or  learning  par- 
ticulars of  their  success. 
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the  little  town  of  Rheinbrohl,  containing  five  hundred  in- 
habitants only,  there  are  fifteen  deaf-mutes.  The  water  of 
this  place  is  considered  the  probable  cause  of  such  an  unu- 
sual prevalence  of  deafness. 

The  opinion  at  the  institution  of  Berlin,  was,  that  not 
more  than  three  in  ten  are  born  deaf.  Few  cases  are  here- 
ditary though  as  is  every  where  the  case,  the  misfortune  often 
prevails  in  families  connected  by  blood,  and  several  cases 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  family.  In  a  low  country 
of  much  standing  water,  cases  of  deafness  are  numerous 
and  scrofula  and  disease  of  the  bones  are  the  most  common 
disorders  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

At  the  institution  of  Leipzig  I  learned  that  the  scarlet  fever, 
other  fevers,  scrofula  and  measles  were  considered  the  most 
common  causes  of  the  loss  of  hearing ;  a  few  cases  of  here- 
ditary deafness  were  known,  all  derived  from  the  father ; 
and  generally,  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  believed  to  be  most 
numerous  in  mountainous  regions  ;  that  the  diseases  of  deaf 
and  dumb  adults  were  much  like  those  of  other  people,  but 
that  many  more  cases  of  deafness,  are  the  result  of  disease 
or  accident,  than  of  any  cause  operating  before  birth. 

The  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hamburg  considers 
scarlet  fever  and  the  common  cutaneous  diseases  as  the  chief 
causes  of  deafness  in  children  ;  also  the  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  parents,  especially  among  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  He  can  assign  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  great- 
er prevalence  of  this  evil  in  certain  localities  than  in  others, 
nor  has  he  been  able  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  those 
born  deaf  to  that  of  those  who  lose  the  sense  of  hearing, 
nor  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. On  the  island  of  Rugen,  in  Denmark,  this  gen- 
tleman lately  found  ten  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  ten  dif- 
ferent families,  he  thinks  not  related  to  each  other,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  place  in  which  the  children  live,  is 
but  eleven  hundred. 

These  subjects  should  be  farther  investigated,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe,  as  likely  to  lead  to  useful  re- 
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suits,  and  as  particularly  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
inquirer. 

From  the  lists  and  statistics  concerning  past  and  present 
pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  last  year  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pupils  admitted  to  our  institution  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  are  supposed  by  their  parents  and  friends 
to  have  been  born  deaf.  Deducting  from  the  remaining 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  the  doubtful  cases,  amounting  to 
ninety-six,  and  we  find  that  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  the  whole  number,  or  seventeen  less  than  one-half,  be- 
came deaf  by  disease,  neglect,  or  accident.  The  officers  of 
the  Asylum  however,  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  done 
more  than  approximate  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Though 
they  have  undoubtedly  obtained  their  information  from 
more  intelligent  and  reliable  sources  than  their  brethren 
abroad,  yet  there  is  much  doubt  often  in  the  minds  of 
parents  here  as  to  the  fact  whether  their  children's  deafness 
was  congenital  or  not.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  more 
than  half  actually  lose  hearing  by  some  cause  in  infancy  or 
childhood,  but  have  not  yet  found  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  proportion  is  so  large  as  it  is  thought  to  be  in  many  for- 
eign countries. 

The  diseases  causing  deafness  in  this  country  and  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  similar  in  general,  but  the  scrofula 
in  some  of  its  many  forms  is  evidently  a  much  more  fre- 
quent cause  abroad  than  at  home.  Indeed,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  our  diseases  and  though  scrofulous  cases 
have  sometimes  been  found  among  our  pupils,  their  deaf- 
ness has  been  attributed  to  some  other  cause.  Such  cases 
however,  have  of  late  years  been  on  the  increase. 

MARRIAGE  AMONG  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Marriage  among  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  coun- 
try has  taken  place  to  a  vastly  greater  extent,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  than  it  has  in  Europe,  and  hitherto  the 
results  have  been  gratifying,  on  the  whole,  to  the  benevo- 
lent mind.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  former 
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pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  mentioned  as  married  in 
our  last  report,  forty-three  have  partners  who  hear  and 
speak,  while  the  remaining  ninety-six  have  married  among 
themselves."  If  then  there  are  special  reasons  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  why  the  congenitally  deaf  should  not  marry, 
especially  with  each  other,  they  must  be  ascertained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years;  for  already,  the  children  of  such 
marriages  are  in  some  instances  adults,  many  others  are  ap- 
proaching maturity,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  soon  be- 
come the  heads  of  families.  Such  results  as  are  entirely 
satisfactory  on  this  subject,  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  in  any  country  I  visited. 

GYMNASTICS,  DRAWING,   AND  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  employed  in  many  of  the  foreign 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  obvious  advantage,  as 
I  understood,  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  They  are  good 
every  where,  when  wisely  directed,  and  I  believe  that  this 
has  been  the  fact  concerning  them  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  countries.  There, 
especially,  they  have  been  found  useful  in  developing  the 
bodily  powers,  in  giving  steadiness  and  self-possession  in 
sudden  emergencies,  or  in  cases  of  danger,  and  in  promot- 
ing activity  and  cheerfulness.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  I 
visited,  half  an  hour,  each  half-day,  was  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics, and  the  activity  and  enjoyment  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  their  practice  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
persons  I  have  seen.  Provision  for  such  exercises  is  the 
more  necessary  where  the  play-grounds  of  a  school  are 
quite  limited ;  slill  where,  as  among  ourselves,  the  pupils  may 
be  allowed  a  greater  range,  they  furnish  a  desirable  variety 
and  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  weathers  to  some  extent ;  be- 
cause, to  some  extent,  they  can  be  practised  within  doors. 
Even  where  trades  are  followed,  they  are  by  no  means  use- 
less, perhaps  indeed,  as  useful  as  where  they  are  not;  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  though  bodily  exercise  may  not  be 
so  much  needed,  (though  attended  with  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages) it  lacks  the  exhilarating  influence  of  active  social 
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amusements.  I  therefore  look  with  great  favor  upon  the 
gymnastic  apparatus  and  exercises  of  schools  where  I  have 
reason  to  think  they  are  judiciously  used,  and  could  wish 
that  they  were  more  common  in  our  own  country,  especially 
in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  continent,  I 
believe,  and  in  most  of  those  in  Great  Britain,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  Germany,  this  branch  is  much  attended 
to  ;  all  the  pupils,  whatever  their  taste  may  be  on  the  sub- 
ject, being,  as  a  general  rule,  taught  to  draw,  as  much  as 
they  are  to  write.  Usually,  I  did  not  see  evidence  of  spe- 
cial excellence  in  this  department  of  education ;  but  there 
were  some  remarkable  exceptions,  and  even  those  whose 
attainments  were  moderate,  found  them  a  source,  I  doubt 
not,  of  much  innocent  amusement,  as  they  may  certainly 
be  of  much  positive  advantage. 

There  are  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  in  Europe,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  a  country 
so  young  as  our  own.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  theirformer  pupils  pursue  painting  and  engrav- 
ing as  professions.  Several  in  Germany  and  France  have 
acquired  some  distinction  in  these  arts,  and  others  are  em- 
ployed in  modeling,  in  architectural  carving  and  similar 
pursuits,  which  require  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  taste,  and  accu- 
racy and  skill  in  execution,  in  order  to  secure  success.  In 
general,  however,  the  common  trades  and  employments  of 
life  are  considered  best  for  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  number  who  engage  in  higher  pursuits  is  comparatively 
small. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  indigent  pupils  espe- 
cially, can  by  no  means  aspire  to  those  stations  of  indepen- 
dence and  consideration  among  their  fellow-men,  which 
they  may  often  confidently  do  in  our  own  country.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  fact  in  regard  to  indigent  females.  Educa- 
tion may  prepare  them,  with  God's  blessing,  to  act  their 
part  well  in  the  humblest  stations,  but  they  must  remain 
in  those  stations,  in  general,  through  life.    They  are  the 
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children  of  peasants,  or  people  in  very  depressed  circum- 
stances, and  if  good  places  can  be  procured  for  them  as  ser- 
vants, they  are  well  provided  for.  A  society  has  been  form- 
ed in  Dresden,  which  is  patronized  by  the  Queen  of  Saxony, 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  providing  work,  and  getting  pla- 
ces as  servants,  for  the  poor  girls,  as  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion of  that  city  ;  but  it  has  not  been  easy  to  find  people 
willing  to  receive  them,  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  appre- 
hended or  real,  of  having  communication  with  them.  This 
is  an  evil  to  be  encountered  every  where,  but  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  less,  where  every  pupil  is  known  to  have 
been  taught  articulation.  I  cannot  but  suppose,  that  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  such  youth,  trained,  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try, to  the  free  use  of  signs  in  conversation,  familiar  with  a 
manual  alphabet,  and  having  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language,  would  actually  find  themselves  more  inde- 
pendent in  their  circumstances,  even  in  Germany,  and  more 
likely  to  get  along  pleasantly  with  their  employers  than 
those  can  do,  who  are  educated  on  the  German  system 
alone. 

ARTICULATION  OF  PUPILS  AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

I  met  with  a  pretty  large  number  of  the  former  pupils  of 
German  schools,  and  was  enabled  to  judge  in  some  good 
degree  of  the  value  of  their  attainments,  from  personal 
intercourse.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  had  been  a  pupil 
for  nine  years,  had  been  taught  a  trade,  and  had  been,  for 
three  or  four  years,  making  his  way  in  the  world  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  then  in  Paris,  was  a  man  of  perseverance 
and  energy,  and  evidently  had  acquired  a  superior  common 
education.  He  told  that  he  lost  his  hearing  before  he  was 
two  years  old,  that  he  was  educated  in  Prussia,  by  means  of 
signs  and  articulation;  that  he  spoke  with  his  friends  at 
home  somewhat,  but  preferred  writing,  and  generally  resort- 
ed to  it,  because  his  voice  was  unpleasant  to  those  who 
hear,  and  because  there  was  a  confusion  and  uncertainty 
about  articulation,  from  which  writing  was  free.  He  repre- 
sented it  as  common  in  Germany,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after 
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leaving  school,  to  relinquish,  in  a  great  degree,  as  he  had  done, 
the  articulation  they  had  there  acquired.    This  man  furnish- 
ed, in  many  respects,  some  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  merits 
and  favorable  results  of  the  German  system,  and  yet,  in 
practice,  his  good  sense  required  him  to  deviate  essentially 
from  its  rules.    Others  of  whom  I  personally  inquired,  or 
concerning  whom  I  received  authentic  information,  made 
substantially  the  same  statements.    They  used  articulation 
more  or  less  with  their  hearing  friends,  but  writing  and  signs 
most.    In  conversing  among  themselves,  they  used  signs, 
almost  exclusively.    The  former  pupils,  whom  I  sometimes 
met  at  institutions  on  the  Sabbath,  conversed  among  them- 
selves, and  extensively  with  their  teachers  too,  by  signs ; 
and  the  pupils  in  actual  attendance  on  the  schools,  used 
signs,  entirely  without  articulation,  so  far  as  I  could  observe 
them,  in  their  familiar  intercourse,  unless  restrained  by 
some  rule  of  their  teachers  from  doing  so.    In  this  case,  the 
effect  was  to  rob  them  of  much,  at  least,  of  the  buoyancy 
and  life  proper  to  youth,  and  to  place  them  under  unnatural 
constraint,  even  in  their  hours  of  recreation.    I  never  saw, 
however,  the  absolute  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  ;  it  would 
be  folly,  not  to  say  cruelty,  to  attempt  it. 

CASES  MENTIONED  BY  THE  REV.  MR.  DAY. 

My  friend,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  of  whom  I  have 
previously  spoken  as  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
in  his  very  able  report  recently  made  to  that  institution, 
(and  which  I  have  received  since  my  own  was  principally 
written,)  mentions  a  number  of  individuals  whose  cases  were 
examined  into  by  himself,  and  which  go  to  show  the  real  val- 
ue of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  common  life,  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  As  most  appropriate  to  my  purpose 
under  this  head,  I  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  state- 
ments of  these  cases  from  Mr.  Day's  report. 

"In  the  list  of  dismissed  pupils  with  which  directors  and 
teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools  have  furnished  me,  I  have 
in  justice  to  them,  invariably  passed  over  those  represented 
by  them  to  be  inferior  in  natural  capacity,  or  to  have  made 
10 
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but  little  progress.  My  object  was  rather  to  select  those 
above  than  below  the  average.  With  these  remarks,  1  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  of  these  examinations  to  the 
Board. 

"No  1.  A  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  under 
instruction  six  years,  left  the  institution  in  1833,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  written  testimonial  from  the  principal,  that 
he  was  the  first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school.  He  w^as  at 
work  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  intelligent  foreman  remark- 
ed, that  in  conversation  it  was  necessary  to  speak  very  slow- 
ly, in  order  to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  also  to  select 
the  most  simple  words  and  phrases.  He  observed  also,  that 
one  would  nev^er  think  of  holding  a  long  conversation  with 
him  as  w^ith  other  men,  although  in  a  walk  together,  a  sim- 
ple conversation  might  be  kept  up.  The  other  hands  agreed 
in  this.  The  young  man  was  then  called  up,  and  a  few 
simple  questions  put  to  him.  The  question,  how  long  he 
had  been  out  of  the  institution,  he  did  not  understand,  and 
one  of  the  journeymen  spelled  the  sentence,  by  putting  his 
finger  on  the  different  compartments  of  types  before  him. 
The  communication  of  the  foreman  with  him,  although  he 
made  a  sign  for  nearly  every  word,  was  very  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. The  owner  of  the  establishment,  who  came  in  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  observed  that  his  articulation  was 
not  as  good  as  when  he  first  came  to  him  as  an  apprentice, 
three  years  before.  He  ascribed  the  falling  off  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating,  and  the  consequent  unwillingness 
of  others  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him. 

"  No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-maker,  had  been  out  of 
the  institution  nine  years.  His  employer  says  he  cannot 
say  his  speaking  has  improved.  Reads  but  little.  In  order 
to  make  him  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  words  sev- 
eral times,  although  easy  and  common  sentences  he  can 
often  seize  the  first  time.  Conversation  with  him  is  slow 
and  tedious ;  cannot  understand  all  that  he  says ;  resort 
must  frequently  be  had  to  writing. 

"No.  3.  At  a  silversmith's;  seventeen  years  old;  left 
the  institution  four  years  ago ;  his  master  thinks  his 
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articiilatioQ  has  somewhat  improved.     He  attends  every 

Sabbath  the  religious  exercises  at  the  institution.  Must 

speak  simple  sentences  and  slowly  with  him.  (The  young 
man,  in  speaking,  made  very  unpleasant  distortions,  and  a 
stranger,  I  am  confident,  would  be  unable  to  understand  one 
word  out  of  five.) 

"  No.  4.  A  boy  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old :  had  pass- 
ed through  the  usual  course  in  the  school  at  ,  which  he 

had  left  a  few  months  before.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  street, 
conversing  earnestly  by  signs  with  a  fellow  apprentice. 
The  latter  said  their  whole  conversation  was  carried  on 
through  pantomimic  signs.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
the  master  workman  and  his  wife,  very  little  use  could  be 
made  of  the  boy's  acquisitions  in  speaking. 

"  No.  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above,  apprenticed  to  a 
dyer.  Her  employer  said  it  was  difficult  to  understand  her. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  what  advantage  articulation  gave  in 
communicating  with  her,  he  simply  replied,  '  very  lit- 
tle indeed said  that  in  the  family,  to  which  these  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  belonged,  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
by  pantomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  thirty -nine  years  of  age  ;  left  the 

 institution,  where  he  had  spent  ten  years,  twenty- two 

years  ago.  His  employer  and  the  head  clerk  in  the  estab- 
lishment, say  they  cannot  understand  him,  or  make  him 
understand  by  talking  to  him.  They  never  converse  with 
him  in  this  way,  but  always  by  writing.  The  former  said 
that  the  young  man  had  been  with  him  four  years — could 
not  say  whether  he  spoke  better  or  not,  but  thought  it  was 
more  unpleasant  than  formerly.  The  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me,  an  intelligent  German,  could  not  understand 
the  young  man,  or  make  himself  understood.  A  fellow 
workman  in  the  same  shop  succeeded  best,  by  means  of 
signs,  words,  &c.,  but  was  obliged  occasionally  to  resort  to 
writing. 

No.  7.  A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  six  and  a 

half  years  in  the  school  at  ,  from  which  he  had  been 

dismissed  four  years.    The  German  gentleman  who  accom- 
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panied  me  was  able  to  make  out  onlyjhere  and  there  a  word. 
His  employer,  who  faithfully  takes  much  pains  to  speak 
with  him,  was  soon  obliged  to  resort  to  writing. 

"  No.  8.  A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  seven 
years  under  instruction,  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the 

institution  at   .    His  employer  said  the  young  man 

could  neither  understand  what  was  said  from  the  motions  of 
the  lips,  nor  make  his  own  articulation  understood. 

"No.  9.  A  young  man,  twenty  years  of  age,  six  years 
under  instruction,  and  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the 

school  at  .    Uncommonly  intelligent — lost  his  hearing 

at  six  years  of  age.  His  employer  said  that  he  could  under-* 
stand  him,  and  make  him  understand  as  well  as  if  he  were 
a  hearing  man.  This,  however,  from  the  specimens  I  saw, 
was  exaggerated.  From  the  motions  of  my  lips,  he  was 
able  to  make  out  about  two-thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  what  was  said  by  him  was  intelligi- 
ble to  myself. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  these  inquiries,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  often  attend  them,  would 
have  been  continued  much  farther.  The  general  direction, 
however,  in  which  those  already  made  evidently  point,  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  deaf-mute,  as  he  leaves  his  instruct- 
or and  goes  out  into  the  world,  finds  a  different  manner  of 
speaking  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In 
the  business  of  life,  people  have  too  much  to  say  and  to  do? 
to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  make  him  able  to  read  on 
their  lips.  The  effort  necessary  to  speak  slowly  and  distinctly 
becomes  tedious  and  irksome,  and  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
has  passed  away,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  poor  deaf- 
mute  is  left  to  himself,  happy  if  he  find  one  or  two  who  are-  ^ 
willing  to  converse  with  him.  Gradually  he  speaks  less, 
and  attempts  less  frequently  to  understand  what  others  say, 
becomes  more  and  more  discouraged,  and  after  a  few  years, 
from  want  of  sufficient  practice  and  correction,  his  artificial 
speaking  becomes  only  the  relic  of  his  former  acquisition. 
At  one  of  the  German  institutions  I  was  told  that  the  friends 
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of  a  deaf-mute,  educated  at  one  of  the  best  articulating 
schools  in  the  country,  had  applied  for  some  book  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  stated  that 
his  knowledge  of  language  consisted  mostly  in  the  words  and 
phrases  he  had  learned  to  articulate,  and  that  he  was  forget- 
ting these  so  rapidly  as  to  give  them  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions of  soon  losing  the  power  of  communicating  with 
him,  either  by  spoken  or  written  language.  In  one  of  the 
German  cities,  where  a  large  number  of  educated  deaf-mutes 
reside,  seveial  of  them  are  accustomed  to  meet  together 
once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  card  playing.  Although 
some  were  under  instruction  an  unusually  long  period,  and 
others  are  married  to  wives  who  hear,  so  that  a  better  edu- 
cated circle  of  deaf-mutes  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in 
Germany  ;  they  always  talk  in  their  own  natural  language 
of  signs. 

"  Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  Germany, 
well-known  in  America,  whose  name,  did  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  mention  it,  would  give  deserved  weight  to  the  observa- 
tion :  '  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  instruction  of  our 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  the  ability  to  read  ciud  write  they  acquire. 
Their  ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling,  and  of 
very  little  value.'  Diesterweg,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  writer  on  the  education  of  youth  in  Germany,  has 
thus  expressed  his  convictions  :  *  Without  the  most  incon- 
trovertible certainty  of  the  most  extraordinary  benefits,  to 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  the  exercising  (of  the  deaf 
and  dumb)  in  articulation  would  be  a  terrible  infliction. 
Let  the  case  be  considered  according  to  the  old  proverb,  the 
attempt  to  expel  nature  (naturam  furca  expellas,  ect.)  is  not 
wont  to  succeed.  Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether 
the  attempts  to  force  in,  that  to  w^hich  nature  has  denied 
the  (proper)  organ,  as  a  general  rule,  and  to  continue  for 
lifcj  are  more  successful.  I  cannot  conceal  it;  I  have  my 
doubts.  Only  long  experience  and  continued  experiments 
can  decide.  It  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  the  first  time,  that 
instructors  have  wished  to  do  more  than  they  should  have 
wished.' 

10* 
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Mr.  Day's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  langoagCj 
both  written  and  spoken,  his  residence  of  about  five  months 
in  Germany,  previous  to  the  writing  of  his  report,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, (having  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  New-York 
Institution.)  and  his  intelligent  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  inquiries,  have  given  him  excellent  facilities  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  undertaking  ;  of  which  he  has  cer- 
tainly made  the  best  use.  Though  it  was  not  convenient 
for  Mr.  Day  and  myself  to  prosecute  our  common  object  in 
company,  and  though  we  had  no  opportunity  for  a  full  com- 
parison of  views  in  our  two  or  three  accidental  meetings  in 
Germany,  yet  I  am  now  happy  to  find,  that  in  general,  our 
views  harmonize  and  that  we  have  reached  the  same  ulti- 
mate conclusions. 

CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM. 

Without  enlarging  further  on  the  many  minor  details  of 
instruction  and  management  in  the  German  schools,  though 
my  recollections  of  them  and  my  notes  concerning  them 
are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  though  I  am  most  happy 
to  say  that  many  of  them  met  with  my  hearty  approbation 
and  some  I  would  adopt  at  home,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state 
my  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  German  system.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  one  part  of  my  object  was  to  decide 
whether  it  had  met  w^ith  such  success  as  to  render  it  superi- 
or to  our  own,  and  whether  especially  its  great  distinctive 
feature,  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  the  reading  on  the 
lips,  had  been,  or  might  be  expected  to  become,  so  success- 
ful, and  its  results  so  beneficial  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  to 
render  any  fundamental  change  in  our  own  system  expedi- 
ent or  right. 

In  reply  then  to  these  inquiries,  I  am  now  prepared  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative  ;  and  my  first  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that 
though  the  German  system  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  French,  it  has  produced  no 
better  results.  Indeed,  I  must  believe  its  results  have  been 
far  less  striking  and  beneficial  on  the  whole.    The  Ameri- 
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can  system  is  the  French,  with  modifications  ;  and  corn- 
pairing  its  resuks  in  our  own  country,  as  exhibited  by  the 
mass  of  the  pupils  trained  in  it,  with  those  of  the  German 
schools,  so  far  as  this  has  been  in  my  power,  I  think  I  find 
in  the  latter,  less  of  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
less  by  far,  of  general  knowledge,  and  less  preparation  for 
efficient  action  as  members  of  the  community. 

This  leads  to  my  next  objection  to  the  German  system  ; 
which  is,  that  it  is,  almost  from  necessity,  trammeled  and 
limited,  as  to  its  ability  to  convey  instruction  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  with  freedom  and  force,  on  almost  every  subject, 
until  the  acquisition  of  written  or  spoken  language,  enables 
it  to  do  so.  But  this  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can- 
not be  acquired  for  several  years,  and  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances, especially  those  of  childien  possessed  only  of 
inferior,  or  quite  moderate  talents,  not  at  all.  How  can 
any  man  give  an  intelligible  account,  to  a  deaf-mute  class 
of  three  months  standing,  of  the  great  facts,  for  instance, 
contained  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  Bible,  on  the  strict 
German  method  ?  But  this  can  be  done,  and  is  often  done 
in  our  American  schools,  not  only  to  the  extreme  interest 
and  satisfaction  of  such  a  class,  but  with  a  speedy  and  most 
obvious  enlargement  of  mental  activity  and  powder. 

How  can  one,  on  this  plan,  teach  the  attributes  of  God  1 
He  may  indeed  point  up  with  a  look  of  solemnity  and  utter 
the  sentence,  God  is  good,  wise,  merciful,  almighty,  etc. : 
But  what  does  the  pupil  understand  by  this  ?  Almost  noth- 
ing rightly  for  a  long,  long  time  ;  nor  is  it  expected  that  he 
will  or  can,  until  his  growing  knowledge  of  language  per- 
mits the  glimmering  light  he  has  received  by  these  attempts, 
very  gradually  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  of 
good  mind  may  be  taught  these  great  truths  by  our  method 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  though  they  must  indeed  be 
repeated  and  illustrated,  as  his  astonished  mind  is  able  to 
bear  them. 

How  can  a  teacher  on  this  system  exert  that  persuasive 
and  all  controling  moral  influence,  so  necessary  for  the 
government  of  his  pupils  at  all  periods  in  their  course,  but 
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especially  near  its  commencement  ?  Suppose  one  is  guilty 
of  lyingj  or  stealing,  or  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  heats  and 
abuses  a  companion  during  the  first  month  of  his  residence 
at  a  school.  Such  an  offense  sometimes  occurs,  and  some 
severe  punishment  may  be  effectual  in  lestiaining  from  its 
speedy  repetition.  But  other,  milder  and  better  means 
should  be  preferred,  and  whether  it  would  be  right  to  inflict 
the  severe  punishment  at  all,  we  need  hardly  inquire.  But 
it  is  certainly  important  that  the  evil  of  the  offense  should 
be  distinctly  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  offender  as  soon 
as  possible  and  in  the  best  manner  to  produce  effect.  If  he 
is  of  a  good  capacity,  this  may  be  done,  in  most  respects,  at 
once,  by  the  use  of  natural  signs.  The  evidence  that  it  is 
successful  will  be  seen  in  the  softening  of  his  feelings,  in 
the  sorrow  he  expresses,  in  his  resolutions  of  reformation, 
in  his  willingness  to  make  reparation  and  to  seek  forgiveness. 

In  relation  to  the  evil  in  question  as  a  sin  against  God,  it 
cannot  be  fully  presented  to  the  consideration  of  a  mind 
which,  having  but  begun  to  receive  instruction,  has  at  best 
very  limited  ideas  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  its  own 
relations  to  Him.  Instruction  already  received  should  have 
prepared  the  way  for  some  proper  impressions  of  this  kind, 
but  in  general,  a  pupil  deaf  from  birth,  must  have  been 
under  instruction  for  months  before  these  great  subjects  are 
so  well  understood  that  they  can  have  their  full  infuence  on 
his  mind.  Still  a  great,  a  restraining,  a  subduing,  a  most 
salutary  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  mind 
by  means  of  moral  considerations  presented  in  the  natural 
language  of  signs,  which  will  often  draw  it  towards  its  teach- 
er with  confiding  love,  may  lead  it  immediatly  to  see  its 
faults  in  a  light  entirely  new  and  its  obligations  to  itself,  its 
fellow-beings  and  its  Creator,  with  increasing  and  solemn 
interest.  So  in  the  general  government  of  the  school  or  the 
household,  these  moral  means  thus  presented,  are  needed 
every  day  and  are  the  only  safe  and  adequate  reliance  of 
those  who  have  under  their  care  a  number  of  such  youth, 
sufficient  to  be  called  a  school.  This  influence,  especially  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  I  am  well  convinced,  cannot  be  ex- 
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ercisfjd  in  ils  full  extent^  in  ih(t  imt  of  flic  German  Bysloni 
until  a  much  longer  time  has  elapsed  i  linn  is  required  in  tlio 
use  of  our  own,  and  as  hefore  stnted  it  is  not  attempted  in 
some  of  the  schools  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

It  is  this  inahility  to  grasp  the  great  suhjects  of  thought 
with  vigor,  and  to  present  them  with  adequate  clearness  to 
the  mind,  at  an  early  period  in  a  pupil's  courne,  which 
seems  to  me  to  form  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
German,  as  a  practical  system.  So  far  as  the  German 
teacher  allows  himself  in  a  free  use  of  natural  signs,  just  so 
far  he  gains  a  great  advantage  ;  hut  he  also  violates  the 
strictness  of  his  system,  which  requires  tliem  to  he  dispens- 
ed with  as  much  as  possible.  And  the  attempt  to  adhere  to 
this  requirement,  this  trying  to  do  without  signs,  renders 
both  teacher  and  piijjil  awkward  and  comparatively  inex- 
pressive in  the  use  of  them.  Though  much  used  on  the 
whole,  as  previously  shown,  they  are  not  sufTiciently  copi- 
ous, distinctive  and  rf^fincd.  Still,  I  think  1  di8Cover(  d  a 
growing  disposition  in  the  German  scliools  to  view  and  to 
use  them,  more  as  ih(ty  deserve. 

Anoth(tr  objection  to  this  system  is  its  requiring  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  labor  and  time  on  the  part  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  a  merely 
mechanical  articulation. 

The  Uistimony  of  German  instructors  is  uniform  in  regard 
to  the  laborious  nature  of  their  employment,  especially  the 
teaching  of  articulation.  Mr.  Moritz  Hill,  (whose  interest- 
ing publications  are  spoken  of  by  teachers  generally  in 
Germany  as  exhibiting  the  best  and  most  practical  view  of 
their  system)  in  his  Complete  Directions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  r^nechanical  speaking, 
observation  of  the  organs  and  reading,"  presents  this  subject 
I  think  in  its  tru(;  light.  We  find  in  this  work,  "  Remarks 
and  hints  for  instruction  in  speaking  and  in  reading  the  con- 
tenance,''  detailing  the  difficulties  attending  latter,  on 
the  defects  of  the  organs  of  speech,"  "  on  the  observation 
of  the  organs,''  "  on  the  requisites  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
and  those  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,"  and  on  various  other 
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topics  of  much  interest ;  all  wJiich  furnish ,  a  great  amount 
of  evidence  as  to  the  laborious  and  exhasting  nature  of  the 
undertaking. 

After  detailing  the  various  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
teacher,  Mr.  Hill  says, — Besides  these,  the  teacher  needs 
an  infinite  patience^  because  on  this  depends  not  only  cheer- 
fulness in  this  instruction,  which  does  not  require  exertion 
from  the  scholar,  but  also,  because  the  purity,  the  correct 
elevation  and  strength  of  sounds,  especially  of  the  vowels, 
depends  on  a  quick  turn  of  mind  in  the  scholar." 

If  the  teacher  remembers  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  learn  and  to  practice  something  so  opposed 
to  his  nature,  how  difficult  it  often  is  for  little  children  who 
have  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  speak  single  sounds  w^ith  cor- 
rectness, he  will,  I  hope,  succeed  in  maintaining  that 
patience  ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  he  observes  good  will 
and  zeal  in  his  scholar." 

Besides,  Mr.  Hill  informed  me  in  conversation,  that  he 
found  his  employment  extremely  exhausting,  especially  so 
much  and  such  laboiious  speaking  ;  and  that  his  general 
health  was  suffisring  much  from  this  cause. 

A  similar  reason  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  head  of 
another  German  school,  for  his  having  sometime  before, 
entirely  broken  down  in  health,  and  remained  long  in  a  ner- 
vous and  feeble  state,  and  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
bodily  infirmity.  Yet  the  school  of  Mr.  Hill  was  limited  to 
twenty-five  pupils,  and  he  had  ample  assistance ;  and  the 
other  had  never  contained  but  twelve,  who  had  the  labors 
of  three  instructors. 

All  this  effort,  care,  watchfulness,  patience  ;  this  teach- 
ino  to  imitate  sounds  and  to  understand  the  movements  of 

o 

the  organs  of  speech,  requires  time^  much  time  and  precious 
time — and  this  I  must  think,  can  be,  and  in  general  ought 
to  be  better  employed  in  storing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  in  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  books — without  reference  to  the  methods  by 
which  hearing  people  utter  or  understand  articulate  lan- 
guage. 
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Other  objections  to  this  system  are,  that  it  requires  its 
pupils  to  begin  too  young,  before  maturity  enough  of  mind 
or  body  are  acquired  to  enable  them  to  bear -the  confine- 
ment and  the  application  of  the  school-room  without  mani- 
fest disadvantage  ;  and  they  leave  school  often  at  precisely 
the  best  period  of  life  for  making  rapid  advancement  in 
knowledge.  This  system  does  not  permit  in  general  the 
teaching  of  a  trade  ;  it  deals  less  freely  and  thoroughly  than 
our  own  with  intellectual  and  moral  subjects,  with  the  state 
and  history  of  the  world  and  of  man  ;  it  seems  incapable  of 
exerting  an  equal  amount  of  moral  influence,  and  to  be 
much  less  efficient  in  the  communication  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  before  stated.  I  speak  of  course  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  system,  as  it  appeared  in  the  schools  I  visited. 
Men  of  independent  minds  reject  its  rigid  features,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  sometimes  adopt  principles  it  does 
not  recognize,  such  as  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet  and  the 
employing  of  natural  signs  in  difficult  illustration  and  in 
divine  worship. 

Such  a  system  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the 
taste  or  the  wants  of  our  country.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
I  scarcely  met  with  an  intelligent  person  of  any  rank,  even 
in  Germany,  who  spoke  of  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  approbation.  It  was  rather  with  disgust,  as  a 
matter  very  repulsive  and  disagreeable — and  sure  I  am  it 
would  not  be  less  so,  in  general,  in  the  United  States.  Our 
wants  require  that  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  land  should 
be  educated,  in  the  best  manner,  to  secure  their  usefulness 
and  happiness  ;  and  surely  a  most  liberal  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
which  is  extending  its  influence  from  year  to  year.  But 
how  can  we  afford  constantly  to  devote  so  many  men  of 
intelligence  and  vigor  to  the  education  of  each  class  of  four  ^ 
Jive,  eight  or  even  ten  deaf-mute  children,  as  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  German  system  1  Said  a  German  teacher, — 
''You  would  need  at  least  twenty  instructors  to  teach  artic- 
ulation to  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  of  your  school." 
In  my  own  opinion  we  do  not  need  such  a  number  for  car- 
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rying  forward  a  better  system.  We  have  no  more  men  in 
the  United  States  suited  to  such  an  employment,  to  be  taken 
from  other  kindred  pursuits,  than  are  absohitely  necessary. 
But  in  Germany  the  case  is  ^different.  Hundreds  of  young 
teachers,  or  young  licentiates  in  the  professions,  are  glad  of 
places  of  this  kind,  and  such  as  the  common  schools  supply, 
for  many  years,  or  for  life ;  and  the  government  of  Prussia 
limits  the  number  admitted  to  the  normal  seminaries,  that 
there  may  not  be  a  surplusage  of  teachers. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  this  country,  would 
therefore  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, which  although  not  burdensome,  is  already  considera- 
ble. If  then  it  is  not  better  than  our  own,  we  are  surely  not 
called  upon  to  adopt  it.  I  acknowledge  that  it  may  be 
made,  and  is  made,  quite  successful  in  giving  education  to  a 
comparatively  few,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  it  is  not  well  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great 
majority. 

NO  ESSENTIAL  CHANGE  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

I  can  then  recommend  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
system  pursued  in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected, 
or  in  the  other  American  schools.  The  most  faithful  use  of 
all  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  present  system,  it  is  our  con- 
stant duty  to  make,  and  to  devise  and  adopt  every  real  im- 
provement in  our  power.  Instead  of  regretting  the  original 
adoption  of  our  system  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  I  am  truly  thank- 
ful that  he  was  led  to  its  adoption.  But  I  would  by  no 
means  exclude  improvements.  Men  are  neither  perfect  in 
their  theories,  nor  in  their  practice.  We  have  improved  on 
our  original  system,  and  we  may  yet  improve,  and  ought  so 
to  do  ;  certainly  in  practice,  if  possible  in  theory. 
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SOME  INSTRUCTION  RECOMMENDED  IN  ARTICULATION  AND 
LABIAL  READING. 

Though  then,  I  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
German,  or  any  other  system  instead  of  our  own,  still  I  do 
respectfully  recommend  as  an  additional  means  of  useful- 
ness, the  giving  of  instruction  in  articulation  and  in  labial 
reading,  to  certain  classes  of  the  pupils  of  the  American 
Asylum.  In  this  number  I  would  include  especially  those 
descriptions  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  so  called,  often  men- 
tioned in  my  accounts  of  the  European  schools,  who  retain 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  articulation  they  acquired  before 
becoming  deaf,  and  those  who  still  have  some  discriminate 
hearing.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  the  classes  of  persons 
principally  benefited  by  attention  to  articulation  in  the  artic- 
ulating schools  I  have  visited  abroad.  There  is  still  another 
class  whom  I  would  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  a  fair 
experiment.  I  mean  those,  few  indeed  in  number,  but  yet 
sometimes  found,  who,  possessed  of  superior  natural  powers 
and  in  all  respects  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  anx- 
ious to  undertake  the  labor,  and  aie  found  so  persevering 
and  successful  as  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

This  will  not  only  produce  no  fundamental  change  in  our 
system,  it  will  not  even  be  altogether  a  new  thing  among  us. 
As  early  as  the  year  1822,  I  myself,  gave  instruction  in  ar- 
ticulation daily  for  many  months  in  this  institution,  to  a  youth 
who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  years  of  age  and  at  fifteen 
joined  the  school,  retaining  a  considerable  use  of  speech. 
The  result  was  a  marked  improvement  in  articulation, 
which  J  have  reason  to  suppose  he  continued  to  use  satis- 
factorily to  himself  and  his  friends  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  There  have  almost  ever  since,  been  persons  of 
this  class,  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  who  have  received  more  or 
less  benefit  from  the  occasional  instructions  given  them 
while  prosecuting  their  other  studies. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  institution  for  the  year  1836, 
this  subject  is  thus  noticed.    "  The  attempt  to  teach  articu- 
lation, as  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  the  Asylum  has 
11 
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never  been  made,  from  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  com- 
paratively a  useless  branch  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  no  case  is  it  the  source  of  any  original 
knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  few  cases  does  it 
succeed  so  as  to  answer  any  valuable  end.  There  are 
however  individual  cases  of  deaf  persons  who  lost  their 
hearing  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  after  having  learned  to 
iarticulate,  and  who  resort  to  us  for  education,  retaining  per- 
haps the  ability  to  utter  many  words  and  sentences,  and 
sometimes  a  degree  of  hearing  which  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. In  the  cases  of  several  such  persons,  articula- 
tion has  been  taught  as  a  part  of  their  course  and  with  a 
good  degree  of  success.  ^  These  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  whether  we  regard  their  circumstances  or  the 
proper  means  of  affording  them  relief." 

It  is  also  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  instruction 
in  articulation  has  been  given  successfully  to  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to,  in  the  institution  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  doubt 
not  the  same  is  true  of  our  other  American  schools. 

I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  the  course  I  have  recommended,  especially  after  having 
seen  abroad  so  much  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
views  and  the  occasional  practice  of  our  institutions  at 
home. 

Instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  articulate  use  of 
the  English  language,  is  indeed  a  far  more  difficult  under- 
taking, than  in  perhaps  any  other.  This  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  of  teachers  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
continent.  Many,  particularly  in  Germany,  considered  the 
difficulties  offered  by  English  pronunciation  as  quite  insur- 
mountable. This  is  not  however,  absolutely  the  case  ;  as 
the  statements  concerning  the  English  and  Scottish  schools 
and  individuals  privately  taught,  have  already  shown. 
Success  is  possible  under  certain  circumstances,  the  attempt 
is  sometimes  deshable,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  bene- 
ficial. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  admonished  by  the  unexpected  length 
my  communication  has  already  reached,  to  close  it  at 
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once,  though  several  topics,  rather  of  a  speculative  than  a 
practical  kind  remain  unnoticed.  Their  omission  however 
will  not  specially  cflect  the  great  ends  in  view. 

Though  I  have  spoken  with  freedom,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  of  the  differing  theories  and  systems  of  the  schools 
I  visited  in  Europe,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  the 
least  cause  of  offense  to  the  respected  individuals  who  adopt 
and  pursue  them.  From  those  gentlemen  I  received  very 
kind  attentions,  witli  inany  of  them  I  formed  a  considera- 
ble acquaintance,  which  on  my  part,  at  least,  has  ripened 
into  friendship  ;  and  to  them  all,  I  desire  again,  at  the  close 
of  my  report,  to  offer  my  thanks,  with  the  assurance  of  my 
best  wishes  for  their  success  and  happiness. 

To  yourselves,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  con- 
fidence with  which  you  have  uniformly  honored  me  during 
the  long  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Asylum,  and 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  my  late  visit  to  other  lands,  is 
duly  appreciated  by  me,  and  that  I  hope  to  be  able  by  future 
service,  to  show  my  gratitude. 

I  remain,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  with  sentiments  of  high  consideration  and  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  WELD. 

AmeJiican  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Hartford,  April  12th,  1845, 
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The  following  communications  from  my  much  respected 
friends,  Professors  Morel  and  Vaisse,  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tution  of  Paris,  I  have  pleasure  in  publishing  with  my  Report, 
as  they  contain  views  and  facts  corroborative  of  my  own 
statements.  They  are  of  special  value  also,  as  coming  from 
gentlemen  of  experience  and  deserved  reputation  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  of  Mr.  Morel  is  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Clerc,  from  the  original  French ;  that  of 
Mr.  Vaisse  is  an  extract,  in  his  own  w^ords,  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  myself.  Having  examined  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  German  schools  than  Mr.  Morel,  and  a  number  con- 
siderably larger  than  Mr.  Vaisse,  1  had  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  results  which  lead  me  to  feel  that  even  they 
allow  too  high  a  degree  of  credit  to  the  articulating  system 
of  those  schools.  Still,  I  regard  their  views  with  much 
respect,  and  am  happy  to  coincide  so  nearly  in  opinion  with 
gentlemen  who  exercise  a  very  extensive  and  favorable 
influence  upon  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
Europe.  L.  W. 


NOTE,  BY  PROFESSOR  MOREL. 

Ought  instruction  in  articulation  to  be  introduced  into  the  insti- 
tutions for  deaf-mutes  ?  If  so,  what  results  can  be  expected  from 
that  instruction  ?  And  on  what  conditions  may  these  results  be 
obtained  ? 

Such  are  the  important  questions,  in  search  of  whose  solution, 
Mr.  Weld  came  to  Europe.  As  I  was  able  to  accompany  him  to 
some  of  the  several  schools  which  he  visited  with  Monsieur  Vaisse, 
the  honorable  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  requested  me  to 
communicate  to  him  the  opinion  I  might  have  formed  in  presence 
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of  facts.  Accordingly,  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  result  of  my  own  observations. 

The  institutions  which  I  have  visited  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Weld  and  Vaisse,  and  in  which  articulation  is  taught,  are  those  of 
Zurich,  Richen  and  Pfortzheim.  The  method  adopted  in  these 
three  schools  is  almost  the  same.  Each  employs  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs  or  gestures,  and  has  recourse  to  writing  and  speak- 
ing. Each  also  rejects  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  If  the 
German  teachers  have  wrongly  supposed  that  in  the  French  schools, 
the  mimic  language  is  at  once  the  means  and  the  aim  of  instruction, 
on  the  other  hand,  other  persons  would  be  in  error,  if  they  believ- 
ed that  in  the  German  schools,  instruction  is  given  by  articulation 
without  the  aid  of  gestures  ;  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  respective  methods,  consists  only  in  the  greater  or  the  less 
extension  given  to  the  employment  of  pantomime.  The  German 
teachers  recur  to  gestures,  to  explain  the  sense  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, but  when  the  gestures  have  once  rendered  this  service,  they 
are  laid  aside,  as  means  of  communication  ;  they  do  not  intervene 
as  constantly  as  in  France,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  master  with 
his  pupils,  and  of  the  latter  among  themselves.  So,  the  mimic 
language  has  not  acquired  in  Germany  all  the  development  which 
it  has  received  in  France,  and  the  teachers  do  not  derive  from  it 
all  the  aid  it  might  afford  them.  However,  it  would  afford  them 
more  service  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  Thus,  at 
Zurich,  we  attended  a  religious  lecture  ;  the  teacher,  it  is  true, 
pronounced,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  sentences  written  on  the  black- 
board, but  afterwards,  he  commented  on  them  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
animated  pantomime  ;  all  the  ideas  were  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage, and,  indeed,  the  pupils  followed  a  great  deal  better  the 
mimic  illustrations,  than  the  motions  of  the  lips. 

In  the  three  institutions  of  Zurich,  Richen  and  Pfortzheim, 
articulation  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  and  the  results  which  are 
obtained,  are  remarkable.  The  greatest  part  of  the  pupils  succeed 
in  speaking  distinctly  and  in  reading  on  the  lips  of  others,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sustain  vocal  conversation.  At  Zurich,  especially, 
the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  of  pronunciation,  and  in  reading 
on  the  lips ;  general  instruction  also  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
developed  than  in  the  two  other  schools.  But  it  is  important  to 
state  on  what  conditions  these  results  are  obtained,  and  to  exam- 
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ine  whether  those  conditions  can  and  ought  to  be  reahzed  in  our 
large  public  establishments. 

The  institution  at  Zurich  contains  but  thirty  deaf  and  dumb. 
Every  year,  only  three  or  four  new  pupils  are  admitted,  who  can 
thus  become  the  objects  of  particular  attention ;  and  here  I  must 
say  how  this  admission  takes  place.  At  the  close  of  the  scholastic 
year,  such  parents  as  are  known  to  have  deaf  and  dumb  children 
old  enough  to  receive  instruction,  are  invited  to  bring  them  to  the 
institution.  Here,  the  parents  are  interrogated,  the  children 
examined ;  of  ten  or  twelve  candidates,  who  usually  present  them- 
selves, only  three  or  four  are  chosen,  and  in  general,  preference  is 
given  to  the  most  intelligent,  to  those  who  once  heard,  or  who 
still  hear  a  little.  These  pupils  are  then  admitted  on  trial,  and  if, 
after  having  been  tried  during  a  certain  time,  they  do  not  answer 
the  expectations  which  had  been  conceived,  they  are  sent  back 
home.  As  the  language  of  signs  is  but  little  developed,  and  as  it 
is  only  by  the  progress  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  instruction  in 
articulation,  that  the  degree  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  can 
be  judged,  the  dismissions  are  not  unfrequent.  Thus,  at  the  school 
of  Zurich,  which,  since  its  foundation,  has  received  eighty-six 
deaf  and  dumb,  sixteen  have  been  dismissed  on  account  of  inca- 
pacity, i.  e.  one  in  five.  This  proportion  becomes  still  greater,  if 
the  last  years  during  which  the  success  in  articulation  has  been 
more  remarkable,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Among  the 
thirty-four  pupils  admitted  from  1838  to  1843,  ten  have  been  dis- 
missed, that  is,  one  in  three. 

At  the  institution  of  Richen,  which  has  thirty-three  pupils,  the 
conditions  for  admission,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  rigorous  as  at 
Zurich,  but  still  there  is  a  great  number  of  dismissions.  Thus,  of 
sixty-six  pupils  admitted  since  the  origin  of  the  estabhshment, 
nineteen  h^ve  been  dismissed,  on  account  of  incapacity. 

The  institution  of  Pfortzheim  has  fifty-seven  pupils.  Since  1826, 
it  has  received  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pupils,  fifty-two  of  whom 
have  been  dismissed,  and  yet  these  were  not  indiscriminately  admit- 
ted. The  Principal  of  the  school  has  in  his  possession  the  list  of 
all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  before 
admitting  them,  he  obtains  exact  information  with  respect  to  their 
physical  and  mental  faculties. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  primitive  choice  of  pupils,  one-fifth,  nay, 
one-third  is  still  set  aside  from  instruction,  at  a  later  period,  while. 
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in  fact  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  is  dismissed  at  Paris,  on  account 
of  incapacity. 

At  Zurich  especially,  great  severity  is  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  pupils,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the  school  con- 
tains none  but  select  subjects.  It  thereby  loses,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  character  of  an  establishment  of  public  beneficence.  These 
facts  diminish  much  the  value  of  results  obtained  in  the  instruction 
in  articulation  ;  for  they  authorize  us  to  doubt  v^^hether  those  schools 
would  obtain  the  same  success,  if  they  admitted  indiscriminately, 
and  without  knowing  them  beforehand,  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  are 
sent  to  them,  as  in  the  French  schools,  and  if  they  sent  them  back 
with  less  ease. 

Other  circumstances,  moreover,  favor  instruction.  In  none  of 
the  three  above  mentioned  schools  are  the  pupils  required  to  spend 
a  part  of  their  time  in  learning  a  trade  :  their  whole  time  is  devo- 
ted to  intellectual  instruction.  From  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  teach- 
ers stay  with  their  pupils,  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  attend 
their  exercises,  accompany  them  to  their  promenades,  sleep  in  their 
dormitories,  &c.  The  institution  is  then  like  home,  where  every 
moment  is  set  to  profit,  to  instruct  the  pupils  and  to  accustom  them 
to  speak.  Would  a  similar  organization  be  possible  in  our  large 
establishments  ?    I  doubt  it. 

If,  in  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  instruction  in  articula- 
tion offers  such  good  results,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  of  the  pupils  is  less  remarkable  than  in  the 
French  schools  ;  that  their  ideas  move  in  a  narrower  circle.  I 
attribute  this  inferiority  to  the  too  restricted  employment  of  the 
mimic  language. 

Now,  I  can  answer  the  three  questions  which  I  have  put  at  the 
beginning  of  this  note.  Yes,  instruction  in  articulation  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
experience  of  the  German  schools  proves  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  the  use  of  articulation  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  especially  to  those  who  live  in  the  country;  of  course,  noth- 
ing should  be  neglected  to  attain  that  object.  I  believe  that  the 
essays  which  have  been  made  hitherto  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries,  have  neither  been  made  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  nor 
on  conditions  favorable  enough  to  bring  forth  satisfactory  results. 
But  can  articulation  be  taught  with  benefit  to  all  the  pupils  in  an 
institution  of  considerable  size  like  ours }    The  example  of  the 
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German  schools  is  not  conclusive  enough  to  authorize  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  if  we  would 
attempt  to  make  instruction  in  articulation  general,  we  should,  as 
in  the  German  schools,  be  obliged  to  set  aside  one-third,  or  at  least, 
one-fifth  of  the  pupils. 

Would  it  not  be  easier  to  introduce  instruction  in  articulation 
into  a  new  school,  than  into  an  institution  of  such  a  size  as  ours, 
which  already  numbers  many  years  of  existence,  and  where  the 
language  of  signs  has  acquired  a  great  development  ?  It  is  certain 
that  in  our  schools,  the  mimic  language  intervenes  too  constantly 
in  the  relations  of  the  masters  with  their  pupils,  and  of  the  latter 
among  themselves.  It  would  be  expedient  gradually  to  restrain 
the  too  free  employment  of  it,  in  order  to  bring  the  pupils  to  resort 
more  to  written  or  vocal  language  than  they  do,  so  that  after  hav- 
ing interpreted  the  conventional  language,  gestures  might  yield  the 
place  to  the  latter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

EDWARD  MOREL. 

Paris,  Dec.  4, 1844. 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr,  Vaisse  to  Mr.  Weld,  dated 
Paris,  October  lOth,  1844. 

And  now,  I  must  say  that  all  I  have  seen  in  this  tour,  does  but 
confirm  my  previous  observations  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice 
in  Paris.  Public  opinion  abroad  has  sometimes  been  strangely  led 
astray  by  the  reports  of  travelers,  who,  wholly  unconversant  with 
the  subject  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  and  wonder-struck  at 
results  the?/  had  never  thought  of,  have  overrated  what  they  saw 
farther  than  did  even  the  teachers  themselves — and  circulated 
wonderful  accounts  at  which  the  very  persons  whose  testimony  is 
pledged  cannot  but  smile.  Little  pains  are  taken,  it  is  true,  to  dis- 
abuse such  visitors  in  the  German  schools.  "  People  want  to  be 
deceived,  said  Mr.  Sagert  to  me  and  the  marvellous  has  so  much 
enticement,  that  it  would  be  next  to  cruelty  to  destroy  those 
erroneous  notions  which  seem  to  make  them  so  happy." 

That  it  were  desirable  that  all  the  inmates  of  deaf  and  dumb 
Asylums  could  be  made  to  articulate  and  to  read  speech  on  the 
lips,  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the  extent  of  the  practicability  of 
that  so  desirable  attainment,  is  an  important  and  serious  question. 
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Three  main  points  have  been  claimed  in  favor  of  articulation.  It 
has  been  advocated  as  an  exercise  conducive  to  more  sound  health, 
as  the  best  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  as  an  easier 
medium  of  intercourse  with  society  at  large. 

It  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  articulation  will 
strengthen  the  lungs,  whenever  it  is  not  attended,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  with  violent  efforts.  All  the  German  instructors  think  it 
injurious  in  the  case  of  mutes  placed  under  instruction  too  old  ; 
and  some  think  it  has  also  a  bad  effect  with  pupils  taken  too  young. 

To  improve  the  mind,  articulation  has  no  advantage  over  the 
other  medium  through  which  intercourse  is  carried  on  among  men. 
Constant  practice  in  language  is  for  the  pupil  a  great  means  of  im- 
provement, whether  this  be  done  through  the  oral  or  the  manual 
alphabet. 

The  importance  of  articulation  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in 
after  life,  is  very  great  most  assuredly,  but  few  comparatively  are 
those  pupils,  even  in  the  German  schools,  who  can  use  speech 
fully  to  communicate  with  their  fellow  men,  and  fewer  still  those 
who  can  to  any  useful  degree  read  speech  on  the  lips  of  others. 

It  is  a  very  sad  feature  of  the  schools  where  what  has  been 
called  the  German  system  is  more  thoroughly  carried  on,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  pupils  are  dismissed,  before  complet- 
ing their  course  of  instruction,  on  the  score  of  their  being  unable 
to  speak,  and  consequently  to  be  taught  any  thing  at  all  in  such 
institutions. 

Trades  are  not  taught  at  all  in  most  of  the  schools  where  articu- 
lation is  followed  as  the  basis  of  instruction  ;  and  in  those  where 
some  mechanical  employment  is  given  to  the  pupils,  this  extends 
the  period  of  instruction  at  least  half  as  long  again  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can schools. 

The  general  standing  of  the  pupils  when  they  have  completed 
their  course  of  study  in  the  German  schools,  is  far  below  that  of 
your  own  ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  pupils  are  kept  for 
years  on  the  mere  committing  of  single  words  to  memory  ? 

I  must  say  however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  now  among  Ger- 
man instructors,  to  come  nearer  to  your  and  our  practice.  None 
pretend  now  that  it  is  possible  to  impart  any  new  idea  without 
its  being  previously  explained  through  some  kind  of  signs.  They 
all  consider  the  language  of  gesture  to  be  the  vernacular  language 
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of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  make  constant  use  of  it  to  illustrate 
what  they  speak  when  addressing  their  classes. 

As  for  myself,  I  now  think,  as  I  did  before  our  tour,  that  articu- 
lation caw,  with  success,  and  consequently  must  be  taught  to  such 
deaf  and  dumb  as  once  spoke ;  to  such  as,  though  having  never 
spoken,  have  some  hearing,  and  to  such  also  as  through  great 
acuteness  of  perception,  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  hearing  by 
the  sense  of  sight  and  touch.  The  number  of  these  pupils  may 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  and  sometimes  upwards  of  it. 
The  experiment  ought  then  to  be  made  with  all  during  the  first 
year ;  the  second  year  such  should  be  retained  under  instruction  in 
articulation  as  come  within  the  above  named  categories,  and  they 
should  continue  daily  to  practice  speech,  having  regular  lessons 
out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  and  practising  still  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  common  school  room  where  the  instructor,  as  often  as 
consistent  with  the  order  of  the  lesson,  should  address  such  pupils 
in  speech  and  require  them  also  to  speak  their  answers. 
With  much  respect  and  affection, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

LEON  VAISSE. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals ;  fuel, 
lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc. 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  We 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years;  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  all 
cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates  or  other 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  apphcant  be- 
longs, should  accompany  the  appUcation. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  j)aying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can- 
not  be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac. 
count  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.    This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  ^ 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed.' 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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Edncation  and  Instrnction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtunb, 

THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THEIR  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 

REPORT  ; 

In  the  review  of  the  year  just  closed,  there  is  much  to  call 
forth  our  gratitude.  A  high  degree  of  prosperity  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Asylum.  Its  appropriate  objects  have  been 
pursued  with  diligence  and  success,  and  its  funds  and  exter- 
nal affairs  generally,  under  judicious  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, are  at  this  moment  perhaps  in  a  more  desirable  state 
than  ever  before.  Its  internal  affairs  have  also  been  pros- 
perous ;  a  remarkable  degree  of  health  has  been  enjoyed, 
and  if  we  cannot  announce  the  complete  accomplishment 
of  all  our  wishes,  we  may  yet  rejoice  in  the  abounding  evi- 
dence that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain. 

The  members  of  the  school  within  the  year  have  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  a  larger  number  by 
about  twenty  than  has  before  been  under  our  care  during 
the  same  term  of  time.  The  whole  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  connected  with  the  Asylum,  including  two 
teachers,  a  monitor,  the  matron's  assistant,  four  employed 
in  domestic  service  and  one  residing  in  the  institution  as  a 
boarder,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ;  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  ;  of  which  number  forty-eight  were  admitted  as 
new  pupils.  Those  discharged  have  numbered  only  twenty- 
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three,  including  one  removed  by  death,  and  another  who 
left  the  Asylum  for  the  summer  vacation,  that  sickened  and 
died  at  home. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  average  number  of  our 
pupils  has  been  so  much  higher  for  the  last  few  years,  than 
had  generally  been  the  case  for  many  preceding,  is,  that  the 
term  allowed  for  their  education  has  been  extended  by  most 
of  the  legislatures  under  whose  provisions  we  receive  pub- 
lic beneficiaries  :  so  that  now  the  majority  have  the  benefit 
of  instruction  for  five,  and  a  considerable  number  for  six 
years.  The  commissioners  of  the  States  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Asylum,  have  in  every  instance,  a  discretionary 
power  in  regard  to  the  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  a 
pupil  within  these  limits,  which  they  exercise  as  circumstan* 
ces  require.  Still  in  all  cases  it  is  our  desire  that  those 
whose  age,  state  of  health  and  other  circumstances  will 
permit,  should  continue  under  instruction  five  years  at  least. 
This  is  a  short  period,  considering  that  it  includes  all  the 
direct  instruction  of  an  individual  for  life,  and  one  too  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  misfortune. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  been  increasec^by  our  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  them  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  and 
also  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  population  of  the  New 
England  States  ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect  that  these  causes 
will  suffice  to  keep  up  our  present  number.  Still  we  shall 
not  fail  to  use  our  best  endeavors,  as  heretofore,  to  procure 
the  attendance  upon  our  instructions  of  every  youth,  espe- 
cially of  New  England,  whose  misfortunes  require  the  aid  of 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Increased  experience  in  our  work  ought  to  quicken  our 
zeal  for  its  more  complete  accomplishment.  Full  well  we 
know  that  we  have  not  attained  to  perfection ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  amount  of  evil  removed  and  of 
positive  good  accomplished  by  the  institution  from  year  to 
year,  is  gradually  increasing.  We  are  not  satisfied  merely 
to  do  what  we  have  hitherto  done,  or  only  to  do  the  same 
work  in  a  somewhat  better  manner;  but  intend  with  the  aid 
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of  a  kind  providence,  to  overcome  more  difficulties,  and  to 
surmount  every  obstacle  which  can  be  reached  by  human 
perseverance.  We  feel  that  our  institution  has  great  en- 
couragement from  the  continued  and  increasing  patronage 
of  all  the  States  of  New  England,  and  rejoice  to  extend  to 
them,  and  to  other  states  and  individuals  in  any  part  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  on 
our  northern  borders,  equal  facilities  for  deriving  good  from 
the  endowments  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  course  of  education 
in  which  it  is  engaged.  Our  means  of  doing  this  remain 
unimpaired,  and  as  they  have  been  fully  stated  in  former 
reports,  a  recital  of  them  in  this  would  seem  unnecessary. 

Our  pupils  the  past  year  have  been  of  all  ages  from  eight 
to  thirty-one  years. 

Four  were  between  eight  and  nine. 
One  between  nine  and  ten, 
Ten  between  ten  and  eleven, 
Thirteen  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
Eleven  between  twelve  and  thirteen. 
Nineteen  between  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
Twenty-two  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
Thirteen  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
Sixteen  between  sixteen  and  seventeen. 
Twenty-three  between  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
Thirteen  between  eighteen  and  nineteen. 
Eight  between  nineteen  and  twenty, 
Four  between  twenty  and  twenty-one. 
Nine  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two. 
Three  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three. 
Four  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four. 
One  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five, 
Two  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six. 
Two  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven, 
One  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight, 
Two  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty,  and 
One  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Many  of  our  pupils  are  too  old  to  learn  rapidly,  especially 
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to  master  so  difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  written  language. 
But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  exclude  those,  who,  with- 
out fault  of  their  own,  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
education  till  too  late  a  period,  if  we  find  them  still  capable 
of  improvement.  Some  are  kept  at  home  till  eighteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five  or  more  years  of  age,  because  their  par- 
ents desire  the  avails  of  their  labor,  and  some  from  various 
other  insufficient  causes.  Such  persons  are  often  quite  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  certain  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  with  facil- 
ity, by  means  of  instruction  through  their  own  natural  signs ; 
but  they  rarely  succeed  in  obtaining  the  free  and  accurate 
use  of  written  language.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pupil  should  commence  his  course  of  instruction  while  the 
mind  is  untrammeled  by  the  cares  and  the  allurements  of 
adult  life,  and  before  its  aspirations  after  knowledge  have 
been  so  long  checked  that  discouragement,  or  indolence, 
has  become  a  mental  habit.  Hence  we  earnestly  desire 
that  pupils  should  be  sent  to  us  at  the  best  period  of  life  for 
the  easy  acquisition  of  knowledge,  while  the  mind  is  flexi- 
ble, and  while  its  various  powers  are  susceptible  of  the  best 
development  under  judicious  instruction.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  establish  an  invariable  rule  on  this  subject,  though  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  lower  limit.  This  has  been  with  us 
for  some  time  past,  the  age  of  eight  years.  But  all  children 
should  not  be  admitted  at  that  age ;  because  among  other 
reasons,  many  at  the  age  of  eight,  especially  those  who 
have  good  homes  and  intelligent  friends  around  them,  may 
derive,  on  the  whole,  as  much  benefit  for  a  year  or  two 
longer  from  the  good  care  and  training  of  a  private  family, 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  do  from  the  more  systematic 
instructions  of  the  Asylum.  Orphans,  the  children  of  the 
poor,  or  of  those  who  cannot  take  such  care  of  them  at  home 
as  to  secure  the  gradual  development  of  their  minds,  and 
the  forming  of  good  domestic  habits,  may  commence  thus 
early.  Those  in  more  favorable  circumstances  at  home,  are 
found  generally  to  acquire  a  better  education  in  a  given  time, 
by  commencing  their  course  at  least  one  or  two  years  later. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  regulate  this  matter  in  accordance  with 
our  best  judgment,  founded  on  much  experience,  we  would 
require  every  pupil  to  be  sent  by  or  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  but  as  before  remarked,  not  all  at 
the  tender  age  of  eight. 

The  pupils  of  the  past  year  have  been  divided  into  ten 
classes  for  the  purposes  of  school-room  instruction,  and  into 
four  divisions  for  those  of  mechanical  instruction  and  domes- 
tic employment.    In  these  particulars  no  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  previous  years,  ex- 
cept such  as  our  increased  number  rendered  necessary;  and 
the  results  have  been  no  less  satisfactory,  but  in  many  re- 
spects more  so,  than  heretofore.    The  average  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  of  the  school  has  been  eighteen.  In 
the  cabinet-shop  forty-three  have  received  instruction ;  in 
the  shoe-shop  twenty-nine  ;  in  the  tailor's  shop  twenty :  in 
sewing,  knitting,  dress  making,  mending,  ironing,  sweeping 
and  the  various  other  light  employments  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  a  well  regulated  family,  all  the 
female  pupils  have  had  some  part ;  thus,  under  the  direction 
of  the  matron  and  her  assistant,  acquiring  knowledge  indis- 
pensable for  every  educated  female  to  possess,  and  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  healthful  exercise.    Some  of  the  advantages 
of  this  course  are,  that  each  becomes  conscious  of  doing 
something  for  the  general  good,  each  learns  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  care  of  her  own  clothing  or  whatever  is  entrusted  to 
her,  and  becomes  more  desirous  of  preserving  that  neatness 
and  good  order  which  have  been  established  in  part  by  her 
own  agency. 

These  employments  of  both  sexes  occur  at  two  or  three 
different  times  daily,  and  occupy  about  three  and  a  half 
hours.  Seven  hours  are  devoted  to  study  and  the  exercises 
of  the  school,  and  the  remainder  to  amusement,  meals  and 
sleep.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  school  is  opened  and  clo- 
sed daily  with  the  explanation  of  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and 
a  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs ;  that  on  Saturdays  a  cate- 
chetical lesson  is  taught,  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the 
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following  days,  and  that  divine  worship  is  conducted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Asylum  twice  on  each  Sabbath.  The  pupils 
are  required  to  attend  on  these  exercises,  and  other  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  former  pupils,  residing  in  or  near  the  Asylum, 
are  welcomed  to  a  participation  in  them.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  social  worship  conducted  in  their  own  silent  lan- 
guage, which  is  to  our  pupils,  the  most  familiar,  agreeable 
and  devotional  manner  of  worship,  are  generally  regarded 
by  them  as  among  the  choicest  privileges  they  enjoy,  and 
their  necessary  destitution  of  them  after  leaving  the  institu- 
tion, is  by  many  deeply  regretted. 

As  heretofore,  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  States.  Maine  has  furnished  twenty-four  of 
the  number  ;  New  Hampshire,  seventeen ;  Vermont,  twen- 
ty ;  Massachusetts,  fifty  ;  Rhode  Island,  five  ;  Connecticut^ 
twenty-nine ;  South  Carolina,  five  ;  and  Georgia,  five.  Be- 
sides these,  twenty-seven  have  been  provided  for  by  their 
family  friends ;  of  whom  two  belong  to  the  Province  of 
Canada,  one  to  New  Brunswick  and  six  to  Nova  Scotia. 
One  is  from  Wisconsin,  one  from  Illinois  and  two  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  remaining  pupils,  not  public  ben- 
eficiaries, are  from  New  England. 

In  our  last  Report,  the  subject  of  giving  more  instruction 
in  articulation  and  labial  reading  to  certain  classes  of  our 
pupils  than  had  previously  been  attempted,  was  brought  to 
view,  and  our  resolutions  founded  on  an  extended  investiga- 
tion of  that  subject  were  announced.  This  investigation,  it 
will  be  recollected,  had  been  made  the  year  before  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Asylum,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Europe, 
during  which  he  visited  most  of  the  prominent  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  different  countries.  We  then  pro- 
posed to  direct  special  attention  to  those  of  our  pupils  who 
still  retained  some  imperfect  hearing,  and  to  those  who, 
having  once  heard  and  spoken  like  other  children,  still 
retained  some  degree  of  articulation.  The  results  thus  far 
obtained  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  are  worthy  of 
notice. 
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On  a  particular  examination  of  each  individual,  we  found 
about  thirty  among  the  pupils,  belonging  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned.  Others  possessed  a 
degree  of  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  sound  upon  the  nervous 
system,  which  would  lead  a  stranger  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  suppose  that  they  really  heard ;  whereas  it  was  by  no 
means  the  discriminate  action  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  but 
an  indiscriminate  consciousness  of  some  effect  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  upon  the  nerves  ;  not  those  of  the 
ear  merely,  but  of  other  parts  of  the  system.  We  selected 
then,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  seemed  to  have  some  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  the  different  sounds  of  the  voice, 
and  secondly,  those  who  had  learned  to  articulate  before 
they  became  deaf.  A  few  possessed  both  hearing  and 
speech  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  On  these  two  classes  of 
persons  we  have  bestowed  daily  attention  with  the  success 
indicated  in  the  statements  which  follow. 

No.  1.  W.  M.  C.  lost  his  hearing  entirely  at  about  five 
years  of  age  by  the  scarlet  fever.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  when  eleven  years  and  ten  months  old,  and  retained 
at  that  time  the  ability  to  use  articulately  and  freely  the  sim- 
ple language  of  childhood.  He  could  read  and  understand 
easy  books,  and  could  express  his  thoughts  intelligibly, 
though  not  very  accurately  on  common  subjects  by  writing. 
He  could  also  read  remarkably  well  on  the  lips  of  those  who 
addressed  him  with  care  and  deliberation.  Still  he  was 
gradually  losing  the  power  of  distinct  utterance,  had  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  new  words,  and 
could  not  proceed  in  his  education  at  home.  His  parents 
wisely  judged  that  other  means  should  be  used  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  an  object ;  and  we  are  happy  now  to  state 
that  by  those  employed  at  the  Asylum,-  he  has  in  less  than 
two  years,  been  placed  beyond  the  probable  danger  of  relapse 
into  his  former  difficulties.  He  will  without  doubt  be  able  to 
prosecute  his  education  to  an  indefinite  extent,  if  faithful 
to  himself,  and  if  judicious  instruction  be  continued  for  a 
reasonable  time.    He  need  never  become  a  mute  ;  and  will 
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always  be  able  with  special  care  to  understand  common 
language  from  the  lips  of  others,  when  addressed  directly 
to  himself. 

No.  2.  A.  S.  was  made  perfectly  deaf  by  the  scarlet 
fever  at  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  at  nine.  He  retained  on  admission  the  ability  to 
utter  most  of  the  words  in  a  child's  vocabulary,  to  ask  and 
answer  questions  intelligibly  on  all  common  subjects,  and  to 
repeat  some  of  the  little  hymns  of  the  nursery,  and  a  few 
passages  of  the  scriptures.  But  he  was  fast  losing  his  recol- 
lection of  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  was  making  no 
intellectual  progress,  and  his  knowledge  of  written  language 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  reading  or  unassisted 
study,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  more  complicated  or  more 
elevated  expressions  of  thought,  than  such  as  a  child  of 
seven  years  would  generally  understand.  He  could  read 
very  little  upon  the  lips  ;  not  at  all,  except  the  most  famil- 
iar words,  phrases  and  proper  names. 

In  this  case  there  were  more  obstacles  to  overcome  than 
in  the  preceding ;  but  the  result  has  been  altogether  en- 
couraging in  most  respects,  and  the  reverse  in  none.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  has  been  with  us,  he  has  acquired  a 
respectable  common  education.  His  speech  has  been  grad- 
ually improving,  especially  for  the  year  past,  while  his  in- 
struction has  been  more  thorough  and  systematic,  until  it  is 
now  unusually  clear  and  pleasant  for  a  deaf  person.  He 
can  read  from  the  bible,  or  any  common  book,  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  a  circle  of  friends,  though  many  of  his  words 
are  not  perfectly  pronounced,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  are 
monotonous.  In  reading  upon  the  lips  he  is  making  con- 
stant improvement,  but  finds  in  this  exercise  his  greatest 
difficulty.  It  is  probably  however,  not  insurmountable ; 
especially  if  increased  quickness  of  sight  should  result  from 
daily  practice.  This  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  though  as 
his  sight  is  naturally  weak  we  may  be  disappointed. 

No.  3.    C.  M. — This  pupil  heard  and  spoke  like  other 
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children  till  she  was  six  years  of  age,  when  she  became 
totally  deaf  by  the  scarlet  fever.  She  was  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  at  fourteen,  and  has  been  nearly  four  years  under 
instruction.  On  joining  the  school  she  still  had  the  ability 
to  utter  simple  sentences  intelligibly.  She  could  also  under- 
stand the  speech  of  others  in  a  slight  degree,  by  watching 
the  motions  of  their  lips,  and  could  read  somewhat  in  chil- 
dren's books  ;  but  could  not  express  her  own  thoughts  by 
writing.  Her  general  proficiency  since  that  time  has  been 
commendable,  and  her  improvement  in  articulation  and 
labial  reading  has  been  such  that  her  speech  can  now  be 
pretty  well  understood,  and  she  can  herself  comprehend 
most  that  is  addressed  to  her  in  simple  language  by  those 
with  whom  she  is  familiar,  and  much  that  even  a  stranger 
might  say,  if  uttered  with  care  and  distinct  motions  of  the 
organs. 

No.  4.  H.  K.  lost  her  hearing  entirely  by  scarlet  fever 
at  five  years  of  age,  came  to  the  Asylum  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  and  has  now  been  under  instruction  nearly  three 
years.  She  knew  nothing  of  reading  or  writing  when  she 
came  to  us,  but  could  use,  orally  and  with  considerable  intel- 
ligence among  her  family  friends,  the  simple  language  of 
common  life,  though  she  could  scarcely  understand  at  all 
the  speech  of  others.  Now  she  can  express  her  own  thoughts 
intelligibly  to  any  one  by  speech ;  can  read  from  the  bible 
so  as  to  be  readily  understood,  and  can  read  on  the  lips  of 
those  who  address  her,  w^ith  considerable  ease  ;  while  she  is 
making  very  good  proficiency  in  the  other  branches  of  a 
common  education. 

No.  5.  P.  J.  D.  is  sixteen  years  old,  has  been  under 
instruction  three  years,  and  is  doing  well  in  her  general 
studies.  She  was  made  deaf  by  the  scarlet  fever  at  seven 
years  of  age,  and  began  her  course  in  the  Asylum  about 
twelve.  She  could  then  utter  very  imperfectly  the  simple 
language  most  necessary  for  daily  use,  but  was  unable  to 
acquire  more  ;  could  understand  very  little  from  the  motions 
of  the  lips,  and  could  neither  read,  nor  write.    Her  articu- 
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lation  is  now  improving,  and  her  ability  to  understand  the 
speech  of  others  is  becoming  valuable  to  her,  though  it  is 
not  yet  considerable.  She  has  still  a  little  hearing,  but  it  is 
so  imperfect  as  not  to  aid  her  at  all  in  learning  to  articulate. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  free  use  of  speech  can  ever 
be  restored  to  her,  nor  that  she  will  be  able  to  understand* 
except  imperfectly  and  uncertainly,  the  speech  of  others ; 
still  she  will  probably  in  a  year  or  two,  accomplish  much 
more  in  both  respects  than  she  has  hitherto  done. 

No.  6.  C.  A.  W.  lost  his  hearing  entirely  at  six  years  of 
age  by  the  scarlet  fever.  At  ten  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Asylum,  where  he  has  been  under  instruction  nearly  two 
years.  Before  this,  his  speech  had  become  very  imperfect 
and  would  probably  have  failed  him  altogether  in  a  short 
time.  He  could  scarcely  read  at  all  on  the  lips,  though  not 
wanting  in  intelligence.  Now  he  is  steadily  improving  in 
his  speech,  and  is  gaining  pretty  rapidly  in  his  ability  to 
understand  the  speech  of  others.  The  prospect  is  encour- 
aging that  in  due  time  he  will  not  only  acquire  a  good  com- 
mon education,  but  also  be  able  to  hold  oral  communication 
with  others  to  a  desirable  extent. 

No.  7.  T.  J.  C.  became  totally  deaf  by  the  scarlet  fever 
attended  by  a  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech  at  seven  and 
a  half  years  old,  and  joined  the  Asylum  less  than  a  year 
since,  when  he  was  under  eleven  years  of  age.  He  retained 
at  that  time  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  written  language, 
could  write  a  good  child's  letter,  and  read  as  understandingly 
as  most  well  trained  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old ;  but 
his  articulation  had  become  exceedingly  imperfect,  almost 
unintelligible  to  a  stranger,  and  he  could  scarcely  read  a 
word  upon  the  lips.  But  a  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  already  in  both  these  respects,  and  while  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  acquire  a  thorough  general  education, 
there  is  also  much  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  in  due  time, 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  pains,  acquire  the  power  of 
communicating  orally  and  pretty  freely  with  his  fellow 
men. 
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No.  8.  H.  R.  is  a  woman  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  began  her  course  with  us  in  May  last,  and  who  became 
very  deaf,  though  not  perfectly  so,  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
by  that  dreadful  disease,  the  scarlet  fever,  which  has  brought 
all  the  others  above  mentioned,  into  their  present  state. 
She  possessed, on  entering  the  school, the  remarkable  ability 
for  one  in  her  circumstances,  of  communicating  with  others 
on  all  familiar  subjects  by  means  of  speech;  and  could 
understand  almost  all  that  was  addressed  to  herin  very  com- 
mon language,  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  lips,  aided 
somewhat  no  doubt,  by  her  imperfect  hearing.  Under  the 
instructions  of  home,  she  had  also  learned  to  write,  using 
short  and  easy  words,  so  that  she  could  make  herself  under- 
stood. She  is  now  improving  in  all  respects  as  rapidly  as 
we  could  reasonably  expect  a  person  of  her  age  to  do.  The 
great  dilSiculty  in  reference  to  oral  communication  in  her 
case  will  be,  to  enable  her  to  apply  the  principles  she  is  in 
the  habit  of  employing  already,  and  those  she  is  taught  from 
day  to  day,  to  the  utterance  of  the  more  elevated  and  diffi- 
cult language  of  books  and  that  of  refined  conversation.  If 
she  should  succeed  in  acquiring  the  import  of  such  language, 
of  which  from  the  experiment  already  made  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  we  think  she  may  also  succeed  in  using  it  orally  to 
an  unlimited  extent.  Her  age  will  be  a  great  barrier  to  her 
becoming  so  far  familiar  with  written  language  that  she  can 
profit  by  reading ;  for  she  can  neither  write  nor  read  under- 
standingly  one  half  the  words  and  sentences  she  can  utter. 
This  case  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  we  shall  carefully 
note  its  developments. 

Many  of  the  remaining  cases,  more  than  twenty  in  num- 
ber, are  interesting  and  encouraging  ones,  though  none  so 
much  so  as  those  already  described.  Some  of  them  can 
Utter  many  single  words  and  sentences  ;  can  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, as.  How  do  you  do.  Are  you  well.  What  is  your  name, 
etc.  Others  have  not  yet  mastered  the  sounds  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  voices  of  a  few  of  the  whole  number  are  pleas- 
ant, and  are  modulated  agreeably,  but  in  general  this  is  not 
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the  case  ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  in  a  high  degree,  where 
the  great  regulator,  the  ear,  is  virtually  wanting. 

The  details  already  given  are  sufficient  perhaps  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  the  Asylum,  that,  in  undertaking  a  more  ex- 
tended and  thorough  course  of  instruction  for  the  special 
benefit  of  these  classes  of  deaf  persons,  the  directors  have 
not  departed  from  the  original  and  legitimate  objects  of  the 
institution.  In  former  years  our  attempts  in  this  way  were 
occasional  and  comparatively  desultory ;  and  though  attend- 
ed with  good  results,  their  benefits  were  not  such  as,  under 
the  more  systematic  and  thorough  course  now  adopted,  we 
are  beginning  to  realize.  This  course  is  evidently  a  means 
of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  duty  of  continuing  it,  though 
we  do  not  expect  to  change  our  general  method  of  instruc- 
tion, or  to  teach  articulation  to  the  majority  of  our  pupils. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  course  will  ultimately 
be  adopted  by  our  sister  institutions  generally  in  the  United 
States — and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  that  of  New  York 
has  already  commenced  it. 

A  visitor  to  our  school,  on  hearing  instruction  given  m 
articulation,  might  naturally  infer,  unless  particularly  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  we  carried  the  art  of  teaching  in 
this  way  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  really  the  case. 
Finding  some  in  every  class  who  could  understand  more  or 
less  by  reading  on  the  lips,  and  could  also  use  articulate  lan- 
guage somewhat  for  themselves,  he  might  presume  that  this 
was  the  case  with  all ;  and  as  the  institution  is  one  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  might  infer  that  this  knowledge  of  artic- 
ulate language  was  wholly  the  result  of  its  instructions.  It 
would  not  perhaps  occur  to  him  to  inquire  whether  the  per- 
sons thus  articulating  had  not  learned  to  do  so,  chiefly,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  through  the  ear ;  or  whether  they  were 
deaf  from  birth,  and  taught  by  the  laborious  processes  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  use  of  the  organs  of  hearing 
and  speech.  Being  unacquainted  perhaps  with  the  fact, 
that  multitudes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  become  so  from  di»- 
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ease  after  having  learned  to  speak,  he  would  probably  pre* 
sume  that  the  results  he  was  witnessing  were  obtained  by 
the  more  difficult  method,  and  might  consequently  award 
us  a  higher  degree  of  praise  than  is  our  due.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  know  that  many  wrong  impressions  have  been 
made  in  this  way  on  the  minds  of  visitors  to  European 
schools,  and  thus  the  strong  assertions  which  such  visitors 
have  sometimes  put  forth,  have  often  originated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  means  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  others,  must  be  used  for  communicating 
general  knowledge  to  these  classes  of  our  pupils.  They 
must  be  taught  by  the  language  of  signs,  in  almost  all  cases, 
because  very  few  have  such  a  knowledge  of  written  Ian* 
guage  before  the}^  become  deaf,  that  it  can  be  used  to  any 
extent  in  their  instruction  ;  and  fewer  still  can  be  benefited 
by  attempts  at  oral  instruction,  especially  on  new  and  diffi* 
cult  subjects.  Hence  it  is  much  easier  for  the  half-speaking 
pupil  to  learn  the  signs  used  in  the  school,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  through  them,  than  to  depend  upon  the  less 
natural  ones,  which  he  has  learned  in  part  to  imitate  by 
noticing  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  others. 

So  in  reference  to  the  imperfect  hearing  which  some  of 
these  pupils  possess;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  sight  of  the 
partially  blind  man  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  who 
saw  men  as  trees  walking.  It  is  so  confused  and  indiscrim- 
inating  as  to  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  its  possessor.  The 
auditory  nerves,  in  some  cases,  seem  sensible  only  to  very 
shrill  and  sharp  sounds;  in  others,  low,  heavy  sounds  aflfect 
them,  and  in  others  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  kind  of 
rumbling  in  the  ear,  as  though  a  mass  of  sound  were  acting 
on  the  organ  like  agitated  water  in  a  vessel ;  so  that  with- 
out careful  experiment,  and  many  attempts  at  cultivating 
this  imperfect  sense,  we  cannot  decide  whether  it  can  be 
rendered  of  much  practical  use.  In  a  few  instances  we  have 
noticed  improvement  in  the  quickness  of  the  ear,  and  in  its 
power  of  discrimination,  but  have  not  yet  discovered  very 
decided  results  from  this  department  of  our  labors. 
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Every  teacher  of  youth  should  be  a  man  of  benevolence  ; 
not  merely  one  who  has  general  good  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  his  race,  but  one  who  is  filled  with  so  strong  a  desire  for 
the  good  of  others,  that  he  finds  his  chief  happiness  in  active 
efforts  for  its  promotion.  Especially  should  this  kindness, 
this  true  benevolence,  flow  forth  uninterruptedly  towards 
the  youth  of  his  own  peculiar  charge.  This  being  so,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  endowed  with  preeminent  abilities, 
he  will  in  all  common  cases  at  least,  secure  the  affectionate, 
respectful  and  grateful  regards  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  be  able 
to  employ  whatever  talents  he  may  possess  for  their  best 
good.  A  teacher  who  really  loves  his  work  and  loves  his 
pupils,  can  hardly  fail  to  beget  in  them  some  desire  for  the 
knowledge  he  so  highly  appreciates  and  is  so  ready  to  impart. 
Still  there  are  such  evils  as  mental  dullness,  and  moral 
insensibility,  and  the  barriers  they  raise  against  progress  in 
education,  are  not  always  to  be  removed  either  by  the  great- 
est ingenuity  or  the  most  untiring  benevolence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  more  obstacles  to  encounter,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  than  any  other  class  of  teachers.  But  have 
they  not  also  some  advantages  ?  Though  these  maybe  few, 
they  should  not  be  overlooked,  especially  such  circumstan- 
ces in  the  condition  of  their  pupils  as  act  continually  upon 
their  own  hearts,  and  tend  to  subdue  that  proneness  to  indul- 
gence in  an  indolent,  mechanical  routine,  which  is  sometimes 
considered  the  discharge  of  duty.  A  person  qualified  to  be 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cannot  fail,  in  contempla- 
ting the  circumstances  of  every  circle  of  such  youth,  to  find 
in  those  circumstances  many  strong  appeals  to  his  best  feel- 
ings. He  will  see  one  perhaps  who  once  excited  the  high- 
est hopes  of  an  affectionate  family,  but  on  whom  the  hand  of 
disease  was  laid  so  heavily  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was 
wholly  destroyed,  that  of  sight  impaired,  and  the  powers 
of  his  mind  weakened,  or  for  a  time  suspended.  Now  he 
is  in  health,  and  his  mind  is  again  active,  but  it  is  impris 
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onedj  and  its  own  efforts  at  enlargement  have  hitherto  been 
almost  hopeless. 

He  will  find  another  on  whose  ear  no  sound  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, of  encouragement  or  hope  has  ever  fallen  ;  but  he  has 
looked  upon  the  faces  of  kind  and  sympathizing  parents 
and  friends ;  has  learned  what  he  could  by  observing  the 
manners,  the  actions,  the  various  employments  of  all  around 
him,  and  from  some  very  inadequate  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  art.  His  physical  wants  have  been 
well  supplied,  and  some  attempts  perhaps  have  been  made, 
to  lead  out  his  mind  and  his  heart  to  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  subjects  ;  but  almost  with  no 
success. 

Another  is  an  orphan,  or  from  a  home  of  the  humblest 
and  least  attractive  description — and  his  friends  have  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  imperfectly  to  supply  his  daily 
wants.  For  the  rest,  he  has  taken  his  chance  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  or  neighborhood,  where  he  has  run  with 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  after  whatever  excitement,  amuse- 
ment or  folly  might  come  in  his  way. 

Another  has  experienced  the  best  care  and  the  kindest 
attempts  of  intelligent  friends  to  promote  his  improvement 
and  happiness.  These  efforts  have  been  in  a  good  degree 
successful  in  various  respects ;  still  the  mind  has  expanded 
but  slowly  and  unequally,  and  the  heart  has  been  very  fee- 
bly affected  by  any  glimmerings  of  moral  light ;  for  few 
indeed  could  reach  it ;  and  the  unfavorable  influences  of 
evil  examples  from  the  injudicious  and  inconsiderate,  which 
every  where  exist,  have  made  a  stronger  impression  than 
any  thing  else  upon  the  character. 

Another  seems  to  need  nothing  but  intellectual  and  moral 
light.  The  judicious  care  of  friends  who  have  possessed 
ample  means  of  promoting  his  comfort,  has  been  exercised 
on  a  naturally  plastic  character,  and  in  externals  all  is  un- 
exceptionable ;  but  the  inner  man  is  in  a  state  of  darkness 
and  imbecility,  which  nothing  but  good  education  with  the 
blessing  of  God  can  remove. 
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Another,  owing  to  natural  dullness,  or  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease, has  almost  no  spontaneous  desire  for  knowledge,  or  for 
an  acquaintance  with  the  common  employments  of  others. 
He  is  content  to  be  what  and  as  he  is.  Still  his  case  is  not 
hopeless,  though  discouraging ;  for  the  sluggish  mind  may- 
be excited  to  action  and  a  change  not  a  little  beneficial, 
surprising  and  delightful,  may  be  the  result  of  faithful 
instruction. 

Another  is  all  activity  of  body  and  mind  ;  he  is  an  exam- 
ple of  perpetual  motion ;  but  it  is  directed  in  the  way  of 
mischief,  to  the  annoyance  of  others,  and  with  no  pleasant 
indications  of  future  improvement,  while  left  to  himself. 

In  short  here  are  all  the  varieties  of  condition  and  of  em- 
bryo character,  positive  and  negative,  intellectual  and  moral; 
and  a  field  for  effort  is  displayed,  which  should  be  eminently 
attractive  to  the  benevolent  instructor.  Such  an  one  may 
easily  imagine  what  the  united  appeal  of  the  mute  circle 
around  him  would  be,  could  those  who  compose  it  be  indi- 
vidually conscious  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  means  of 
relief.  He  would  hear  them  saying,  Give  us  help  ;  shew 
us  how  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  use  it  aright ;  explain 
the  thousand  mysteries  which  surround  us.  Let  us  not  be 
comparative  outcasts  from  intelligent  society.  Bestow  upon 
us  something  of  that  freedom  of  communication  with  our 
fellow  men  Avhich  others  enjoy,  and  of  which  some  of  us 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  having  ourselves  enjoyed,  before 
our  misfortune  came  upon  us.  Place  us,  if  you  can,  on  a 
level  with  those  who  have  not  suffered  similar  privations. 
Let  us  not  remain  children  in  the  midst  of  men,  but  help  us 
also  to  become  men.  Train  us  to  industry  that  we  may 
acquire  independence,  and  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety. Let  us  not  be  heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  but 
teach  us  how  to  become  christians.  Let  us  not  go  to  that 
dark  grave  which  looks  so  dreary  and  terrible,  but  teach  us 
how  to  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  to  rejoice  in  the 
light  of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality. 

Appeals,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch, 
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are  continually  made,  in  one  former  another,  to  those  enga- 
ged in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Considerations 
arising  from  the  misfortunes  of  their  pupils,  from  the  benefits 
which  may  by  education  be  conferred  on  them,  their  rela- 
tives, their  friends,  and  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members  ;  from  the  beneficent  provision  now  so  generally 
made  by  legislatures,  institutions  or  private  individuals; 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  showing  the  permanently  good 
results  which  have  ever  attended  well  directed  efibrts  for 
their  relief,  and  from  the  special  favor  of  Almighty  God,  so 
long  and  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  this  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  our  country — all  these  considerations  are  contin- 
ually presented  to  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  this  good 
work.  In  view  of  them,  benevolent  and  christian  men  can 
hardly  fail  to  strive  for  the  best  results,  flowing  in  the  usual 
course  of  divine  providence,  from  persevering,  intelligent 
and  faithful  eflforts.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse 
for  not  attempting  in  behalf  of  this  object,  all  which  has  the 
sanction  of  reason,  of  conscience  and  of  experience.  We 
are  prepared  then  to  go  forward  and  to  discharge  in  the  best 
way  we  are  able,  the  duties  of  another  year;  trusting  to  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  the  same  kind  Hand  which  has  brought 
us  hitherto. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  16,  1846. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE    SCHOOL  WITHIN    THE  YEAR    ENDING  ON    THE  16tH 
OF    MAY,   1846;   THE    TIME    OF    THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


AUard,  Jonathan 
Allen,  Asa 
Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Mary  M. 
Allen,  Sarah 
Allison,  Archibald 
Austin,  James 
Bailey,  William 
Balch,  George  H. 
Barber,  Thirza  Li 
Beers,  Robert  D. 
Benjamin,  Barzillai 
Bennison,  Margaret  H. 
Bennison,  Matilda  B. 
Berry,  Moses 
Berry,  Susan  A. 
Berry,  Thomas  H. 
Bigelow,  Samuel  S. 
Bishop,  Lorenzo 
Boardwin,  Delia  D. 
Board  win,  George 
Boardwin,  Susan  F.  A. 
Boyce,  Aid  is 
Bradbury,  Mary  C. 
Bridgman,  Emily 
Brightman,  Job  A. 
Brown,  Samuel  A. 
Bruce,  Harriet 
Budlong,  James 
Bugbee,  Amanda  M. 
Bugbee,  Chloe  M. 
Burpe,  John  B. 
Buxton,  William 
Campbell,  Abner  P. 
Campbell,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Donald 
Campbell,  Christina 
Campbell,  Jane 
Campbell,  Sophia 
Carhn,  Sarah  J. 
Challis,  Lucinda  S. 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 


Newark,  Vt. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 
East  Windsor,  " 
((         ((  (( 

Canterbury,  " 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Swanton,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  " 
Killingly,  Conn. 
Fairfield,  " 
Bridgeport,  " 
Portland,  Me. 

(C  (( 

Palmyra,  Me. 


Berlin,  Mass. 
Unity,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Richmond,  N.  H. 

Buxton,  Me. 

Westhampton,  Mass. 

Westport,  " 

Milford,  Conn. 

Andersonville,  S.  C. 

Warwick,  R.  I. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
«  (( 

Frederickton,  N.  B. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 


Bedford,  N.  H. 
((  (( 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Danville,  N.  H. 
Bangor,  Me. 


May,  1841 

May,  1845 

"  1840 
((  (( 

June,  1843 
Oct.  " 

May,  1845 
"  1844 
«  1843 

(C  <( 

"  1844 
"  1845 
"  1843 

((  (C 

"  1845 


"  1844 
June,  ' 
May,  1845 

((  (( 
«  1841 
"  1845 
"  1844 
"  1840 
"  1844 
Aug.  1842 
May,  " 

"  1845 
ti  <( 

"  1842 
i(  (( 

May,  1843 
July,  1845 
June,  1844 


May,  1845 
Dec. 

June,  1844 
May,  1845 


Vermont. 
Conn. 


Friends. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 
Maine. 


Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 


N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
(( 

Conn. 

S.  Carolina. 
R.  Island. 
Vermont. 
(( 

Friends. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Friends. 


N.  Hamp. 

(( 

Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission,   Supported  by. 


Chamberlain,  William  M. 
Chipman,  Esther  L. 
Clark,  Mary  M. 
Cobb,  Abigail 
Cobb,  Caroline 
Colton,  Celinda  A. 
Cook,  Lauretta  A, 
Crane,  Elizabeth 
Davis,  George  W. 
Davison,  Pherney  J. 
Densmore,  Asahel 
Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dunbar,  Abbyann 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
Esty,  Caroline  F. 
Fairbanks,  Lucy  A, 
Fisk,  Newton 
Fitch,  Francis  G. 
Flanagan,  Amy 
Ford,  John  W. 
Gage,  John 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilman,  Henry  G. 
Gowing,  Harriet 
Greenleaf,  Sarah  A. 
Greenwood,  Hannibal 
Grinnell,  George  P. 
Hamlin,  Nancy  E. 
Hanchet,  Ann  D. 
Haskell,  George  W. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Hulett,  Alta 
Humphrey,  Elias  B. 
Jack,  Augustus 
Jackson,  Benjamin  B. 
Janes,  George  B, 
Johnson,  Emily 
Johnson,  Gertrude 
Jordan,  Temperance 
Kenniston,  George  B. 
Kilbourn,  Almira 
Kimball,  Hannah  C. 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Knapp,  Harriet 
Lambert,  William,  Jr. 
Lanphier,  Fanny 
Leek,  Leverett  G, 
Leland,  Nathaniel  A. 
Lemont,  William  T. 
Lockwood,  Seymour 
Lombard,  Lothario  D. 
Lombard,  Caroline  W. 
Lovejoy,  Benjamin 
Luce,  Almira  G. 
Luce,  Charles  H. 
Macomber,  Olive 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney,  John 
Mallory,  Susan  J. 


South  Reading,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Maine. 
Lyme,  Com\. 
Hancock,  N.  H. 

Vershire,  Vt. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Horton,  N.  S. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Waterford,  Vt. 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Essex,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Gilmantown,  N.  H. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Dedham,  " 
Southport,  Wis.  Ter. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Alburgh,  Vt. 
Stratford,  Conn. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Tarn  worth,  N.  H. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  N.  H. 
Farmington,  Me. 
Pomfret,  Conn. 
Buxton,  Me. 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Medford.  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
Pawlett,  Vt. 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Belfast,  Me. 
Otisfield,  Me. 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

Oglethrope  Co.,  Ga. 
Hamden,  Me. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 
Rumney,  N.  H. 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Hopkinton,  R.  I. 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Grafton,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Sprmgfield,  Vt. 
Oxford,  Me. 
Portland,  " 
Sidney, 

West  Tisbury,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  " 
Westport,  " 
Boston,  " 

((  (C 

Middlebury,  Conn. 


May, 
\pr" 
Me 


April, 

ay, 


June, 
July, 
May, 


June, 
May, 
June, 
Sept. 
May, 
April, 
May, 


1844 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1843 
1844 
(t 

1843 
1844 
1839 
1842 
1845 
1841 
1845 
1842 
1843 
1845 

1843 
1842 

1845 

1844 
1845 
1844 
1S45 


May, 


April, 
May, 
June, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


April, 
May, 
June, 
May, 
June, 
May, 
July, 


1842 

1844 

1841 
(( 

1844 
1845 
1843 
1845 
1843 
(( 

1844 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1845 

«c 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1843 
1840 
1844 


Mass. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
N.  Hamp. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Friends. 
(I 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Friends. 

(C 

Georgia. 
Maine. 
N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
R.  Island. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 


May,  1842  Conn 


Mass. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


Mann,  Mary  A. 
Marshall,  Isabella  E. 
Mason,  Clarissa 
McCoskrie,  Mary 
McDuffie,  Murdoch 
McWhirk,  Margaret 
Meacham,  James  S. 
Merriliew,  Benjamin 
Messer,  James 
Mims,  Thomas 
Mowry,  Desire 
Mo  wry,  Charles  W. 
Mowry,  Minerva 
Needham,  Henry  C. 
Nute,  Charles 
O'Bryan,  Henry 
O'Connell,  Jeffrey 
Packer,  Eldridge 
Pahiier,  Cyrus  D. 
Parker,  Charles 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Jane  M. 
Pease,  Andrew  J, 
Peugh,  Almira 
Phelps,  Daniel  W, 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pillsbury,  Mariette 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Ranney,  Harriet  N. 
Read,  Lucy  A. 
Read,  George  F. 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Roberts,  Miranda  D, 
Robertson,  Adam  G. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
Rogers,  Lucinda 
Rowe,  Benjamin 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Rowe,  Lucy  A. 
Sanford,  William  S. 
Saunders,  Martha  M. 
Simons,  Henry 
Skinner,  John 
Slauier,  Hiram  F. 
Sloan,  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan,  Ellen  T. 
Slocum,  Abigail 
Slocum,  Mary  E. 
Slocum,  Peleg 
Sloot,  James 
Smith,  Amos  Jr., 
Siiuth,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Ivers 
Smith,  Sarah 
Smith,  Nathan  A. 
Southwick,  Henry 
Souihwick,  Samuel 
Spear,  Sarah  A. 
Stebbins,  Helen  M. 


Randolph,  Mass.' 
New  London,  Conn. 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Pulaski  Co.,Ga. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Guildhall,  Vt. 
Fairhaven,jMass. 
Boston,  " 
Thomas  Co.,  Ga. 
Smithfield,  R.  I. 


Bristol,  Vt. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Bristol,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Voluntown,  Conn.# 
West  Rupert,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Enfield,  " 
Zebulon,  Ga. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Ashfield,  " 
Dummerston,  Vt. 
It  <( 

Bloomfield,  Conn. 
Hartford,  " 
Point  Levi,  Canada. 

Harwich,  Mass. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 


King's  Co.,  N.  S. 
Walpole,  Mass. 
Southbury,  Conn. 
Pom  fret,  " 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I. 


Vassalboro',  Me. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 


Milford,  Conn. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
i Salem,  Mass. 
Randolph,  " 
[Deerfield,  " 


May,  1838 
June,  1843 
May,  1842 
"  1845 
April,  1844 
May,  " 
"  1840 
"  1843 
"  1840 
April,  1844 
May,  1842 


Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
(( 

Georgia. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Georgia. 
Friends. 


1844 
1842 
1844!  Mass. 


Vermont. 


"  1845 
"  1842 
"  1844 

Sept.  " 

May,  1841 


Vermont. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 


"     1843  " 
June,  1844  " 
May,  1843  Georgia. 
Dec.  18391  Friends. 
May,  1842|Conn. 
June,  1843IN.  Hamp. 
May,  18441  Mass. 
"    18451  " 
"     1840,  Vermont. 
1843  " 


June, 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 


1841 


Conn. 


Friends. 


1845 
1843!  " 

"  I  Mass. 
1841|Maine. 
1843  " 


«  184l!Friends. 
Sept.  1844  Mass. 
June,   "  IConn. 
May,  18411  " 

"     1844  Mass. 

"    1845  S.  Carolina. 


R.  Island. 


"  1842  Maine. 

»  1841|Mass. 

"  1842,  N.  Hamp. 

"  1845  " 
ti      ((  t( 

"  1844,Conn. 

"     1845!  Friends. 
Sept.  1843!  Mass. 
May,  ' 

"  18451 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Admission.   Supported  by. 


Stevens,  Charles 
Storrs,  Sarah  W. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Thayer,  Philander 
Thomas,  Elisha 
Thompson,  Joseph  W. 
Tripp,  Charles 
Turner,  Sarah  A. 
Ward,  Silas 
Waterman,  Frederick  J. 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 
Wiggins,  Phillip 
Winchester,  Ezra 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 
Wiswell,  Mary  C. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 


Westbrook,  Me. 
Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Maine. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Clinton,  Conn. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Appleton,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S,  C. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Medway,  Mass. 

Westport,  " 
Dracut,  " 

Oglethrope  Co.,  Ga. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Westford,  Mass. 


May,  1842 
"  1844 
"  1839 
"  1844 
"  1842 


"  1841 

Sept.  1842 
May,  1844 
Julv,  1844 
June,  1842 
May,  1840 
"  1843 
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Supported  by  Friends, 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our 
annual  reports,  and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our 
pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction,  except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can 
make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by 
a  teacher.    The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule. 


:  By  a  girl^  14  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  10  months. 

Hartford.  March  2G,  1846, 
My  dear  Parents. — I  am  very  well.  I  have  received  a  letter.  I  was  glad 
to  read  a  letter.  I  am  studying  to  learn  my  lesson  every  evening.  I  like  to 
see  the  pupils  learn  their  lessons  every  evening.  Mrs,  White  is  the  matron 
of  the  pupils.  She  is  very  kind  to  all  the  pupils.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock 
all  the  pupils  go  into  the  chapel.  Mr.  Weld  teaches  us  a  verse  from  the  bible 
and  prays  to  God.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Master  Robert  next  spring.  I  send 
love  to  all  the  children.  Susan  Mary  must  study  to  read  a  book.  I  sorry  to 
left  [my  sister  Susan  Mary.  I  hope  Mrs.  H  is  well.  I  see  a  good  Miss 
Julia  Brace  is  blind  staying  in  the  Asylum.  I  hope  Mrs.  Y  is  well.  I  send 
love  to  Master  Robert  and  Miss  Nancy.  I  think  that  my  father  is  going  to  the 
mountain.  I  wish  my  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  forgive 
me.  I  am  sorry  I  was  cruel  to  the  girls  and  boys.  I  pray  to  God  every 
night  before  I  go  to  bed.  I  love  God  most.  I  wish  to  see  my  parents  next 
spring.  Miss  Kilbourn  died  last  January  25.  Mr.  Weld  is  principal  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Asylum.  Mr.  Cooke  teaches  twenty  pupils  and  me.  He  is 
very  kind  to  all  the  pupils.  I  was  ignorant.  I  am  improving  now.  I  love 
staying  in  the  Asylum.  I  was  glad  to  hear  all  the  children  were  well.  Mr. 
Weld  is  very  kind  to  all  the  pupils.  Miss  Esty  and  Miss  Mann  and  Master 
Rowe  and  Master  Chamberlain  went  to  Boston  with  Mr.  Weld  last  February. 
Wr.  Weld  faithfully  examined  them. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

E.  T.  S, 


By  a  lad  18  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  three  and  a  half  years  of  agd 
and  has  been  10  months  under  instruction. 

Hartford,  March  26th,  1846. 
My  dear  Parents. — I  am  very  well  and  happy.    I  hope  my  father  and 
mother  and  brother  and  sisters  and  friends  and  all  are  well.    I  repent  to  dis- 
obey my  father  and  mother.    I  wish  my  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  and  friends  to  forgive  me.    I  hope  to  receive  a  letter.    I  must  not  be 
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angry  every  day.  Good  boys  and  girls  humbly  pray  to  God  every  morning. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  my  teacher.  He  likes  to  teach  us.  The  pupils  like  to  study 
their  lessons  every  day.  I  love  to  read  the  catechism  on  Sunday.  I  like  to 
live  in  the  Asylum — I  love  to  be  at  school.  We  rise  every  morning  at  six 
o'clock.  At  half  past  six  o'clock  we  eat  breakfast — After  breakfast  the  girls 
sew  and  the  boys  work  in  the  shops.  They  like  to  work  in  the  shops.  At 
half  past  nine  o'clock  all  the  pupils  go  into  the  chapel.  Then  we  come  into 
the  school  and  write  on  the  slates  our  lessons  every  day.  Mr.  Cooke  teaches 
some  articulation  girls.  The  boys  like  to  play  ball — I  always  like  to  obey 
Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Turner.  We  saw  the  great  mastodon  last  autumn.  Mrs. 
White  is  the  matron  of  the  Asylum.  She  is  kind  to  all  the  pupils.  Miss 
Almira  Kilbourn  died  last  January  on  Sunday  evening  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 
Mr.  Monds  teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  draw  their  large  books 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  will 
probably  come  to  the  Asylum  next  May.  I  love  to  think  about  my  parents 
and  friends.    Good  bye. 

I  am  your  affectionate  Son, 

H.  G.  G. 


By  a  girl  1 1  years  old^  born  deaft  under  instruction  two  years. 

Hartford,  April  the  16th,  1846. 
My  dear  Parents, — I  am  very  glad  to  write  a  long  letter  to  you.  I  am  in 
good  health.  I  think  you  are  all  well.  I  like  to  stay  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum. I  love  to  learn  my  lesson  every  evening.  I  often  think  of  you.  I  wish 
to  see  you  very  much.  I  am  happy  to  play  with  the  little  girls  after  school. 
I  wish  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  You  must  write  a  short  letter  to  me.  I 
wish  to  go  home  next  August.  Mrs.  White  takes  good  care  of  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Turner  takes  care  of  the  boys.  Mr.  Clerc  teaches  us  well.  I  love  to 
write  and  talk  with  the  girls.  I  seldom  am  sick.  I  am  well  usually.  Mr. 
Weld  gave  me  a  Bible  last  January.  The  American  Asylum  is  quiet  and  the 
pupils  hate  war.    I  send  my  respects  to  you. 

I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  M. 


By  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  has  been  tivo  years  under  instruction. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOY  AND  BIRD. 

Charles  was  a  pupil,  who  went  to  school  every  day.  His  teacher  liked  to 
teach  him.  She  told  him  to  take  his  book  out  of  his  desk.  He  obeyed  her, 
and  learned  his  lesson.  He  came  back  home.  He  said  to  his  parents  that  she 
was  good  and  kind  to  him.  They  were  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  looked  intel- 
ligent. He  asked  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the  field,  and  they  per- 
mitted him.  He  saw  a  pretty  bird  on  a  tree.  He  climbed  up  the  tree,  and 
took  the  bird's  nest  on  it.  He  came  down  on  the  ground.  He  came  home, 
and  showed  the  nest  to  his  parents.  They  pitied  "the  little  birds,  they  told 
him  to  let  them  fly  in  the  air  and  he  did  so.  They  tried  him  who  was  an  obe- 
dient boy.  They  loved  him.  He  had  a  pain  in  his  arm.  He  was  very  pa- 
tient. They  took  good  care  of  him  during  four  days.  They  were  very  kind 
to  him.  Another  boy  called  the  doctor,  who  came  to  see  him.  He  visited 
him  in  his  bed.  His  parents  were  very  sorry  that  he  was  very  sick.  He 
remembered  them  much,  and  he  loved  to  see  them.  They  hoped  that  he 
would  be  very  well  in  a  few  days.  He  loved  to  obey  God.  He  thanked  him 
for  his  health.  He  thought  that  God  is  very  kind  to  us.  We  must  be  grateful 
to  Him  for  giving  us  food  and  clothing. 

s.  w.  s. 
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a  lad  fourteen  years  old,  wh'o  lost  his  hearing  at  four,  and  has  been  two 
years  under  instruction. 

Julia  was  a  good  girl.  She  loved  and  obeyed  her  mother.  Her  mother  told 
her  to  go  to  school  to  learn  history  and  she  did  so»  She  had  a  good  teacher. 
The  teacher  taught  her  about  the  history  of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
She  was  astonished  to  learn  many  new  things.  When  she  had  learned  history 
enough)  she  thanked  him  for  it,  and  went  home.  She  did  not  return  again  to 
school.  She  loved  the  teacher  because  he  taught  her.  Julia's  friends  knew 
that  she  Was  a  good  scholar.  She  loved  her  parents,  and  friends  very  much. 
She  asked  her  mother  to  permit  her  to  spend  a  few  days,  with  her  friends  in 
the  country,  and  she  permitted  her.  So  she  went  there  and  spent  a  few  days. 
Then  she  returned  home,  and  her  parents  saw  her,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 
When  she  was  sick,  her  parents  took  care  of  her;  but  she  was  not  better, 
she  was  too  sick»  She  died  and  her  parents  were  very  sorry  for  her,  because 
she  was  a  good  girl.  They  hoped  she  went  to  heaven.  One  day  a  man  buried 
her.  Her  parents  never  saw  her  again.  Julia's  body  remained  in  the  grave 
forever,  but  her  soul  went  into  heaven  with  God  and  Christ  and  the  angels. 

R.  D.  B. 


By  a  girl  thirteen  years  old^  horn  deaf,  who  has  been  three  years  under 
instruction^ 

ABOUT  A  GAEDEN, 

Some  people  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  into  a  garden,  and  pluck  the 
flowers  and  put  them  on  their  breasts  and  smell  them  sweetly.  Every  morn- 
ing they  put  some  flowers  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  the  visitors  come  to 
their  houses  and  put  a  few  of  them  in  their  hair.  The  insects  come  and  fly 
about  the  flowers.  A  child  sits  on  the  grass  with  happiness  and  talks  with 
another  person  when  the  moon  shines.  When  it  rains,  the  flowers  wash  their 
faces  neatly  and  they  grow  fast.  After  winter,  some  people  sow  seeds  in  the 
ground  and  they  will  grow.  When  the  sun  shines,  the  grass  is  dry.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  my  garden  at  home.  Before  I  came  to  the  Asylum,  I 
always  took  good  care  of  my  part  of  the  garden  and  I  put  some  water  upon  the 
flovvers.  I  was  very  fond  of  taking  care  of  them  but  I  did  not  like  to  have 
some  grass  near  the  flowers.  I  went  and  told  my  mother  that  I  wished  that 
a  man  would  come  and  cut  the  grass  down,  and  she  did  so  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  please  to  come  and  cut  it.  But  he  cut  all  my  flowers  and  they  died.  I 
disliked  to  have  him  cut  them  down  and  I  was  much  troubled.  One  day  I 
went  to  my  grandparents's  house  with  my  mother  and  sister  to  visit  them. 
My  aunt  Maria  asked  me  if  I  would  please  to  go  into  her  garden  and  I  said 
yes.  We  went  into  it  and  saw  some  apple-trees  but  we  saw^  a  black  bottle 
lying  by  an  apple -tree,  and  we  smelled  some  rum  in  it.  We  thought  that 
somebody  would  come  and  drink  it  and  then  go  away.  Some  people  are 
always  fond  of  eating  many  sweet  fruits.  It  is  tedious  for  them  to  stay  at 
home  because  they  are  warm.  They  put  chairs  under  the  shade  trees  and  sit 
in  them  with  happiness  and  see  many  things  about  the  towns.  When  it  is 
winter,  all  the  flowers  and  trees  are  withered  away,  but  evergreens  always 
continue  strong.  A,  D, 


By  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  seven,  and  has  been 
three  years  under  instruction,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  written  language 
on  her  admission. 

ABOUT  THE  WORLD, 

The  world  is  a  globe  or  a  ball  in  w^hich  mankind  and  beasts  live.  The  sky 
seems  to  be  near  the  earth  when  we  look  out  of  the  windows,  but  if  we  walk 
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forwanl  farther,  wc  find  thut  the  earth  is  round.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  that  a  ship  Ir.w  gone  all  around  the  earth  on  the  ocean.  The  earth  turns 
around  every  moment  a^j  our  great  and  almighty  Creator  holda  it.  How  pow- 
erful and  kind  Ih;  ih  !  So  we  must  he  very  grateful  to  Him  hecause  He  has 
given  UH  a  great  many  hlessings  which  we  asked  Him  for.  The  North  and 
South  J-'rigid  Zones  are  very  dreary.  The  j)eople  of  these  Zones  are  dwarfs 
that  wear  clothes  of  heasfs'  skins  and  reside  in  liuts  of  stones  or  in  holes  in  the 
ground — Hut  they  do  not  live  near  the  North  Pole,  hecause  they  would  he 
frozen  to  death.  Wat(!r  is  covered  with  ice,  so  that  nohody  can  go  across  it. 
There  are  mountains  of  ice  in  the  ocean  in  these  zones  and  some  stinted  trees 
grow,  hut  there  are  no  vegetables  for  food — Their  food  is  only  the  meat  of 
seals,  hears  and  other  animals  that  the  people  love  to  eat.  In  winter  the  sun 
does  not  give  his  light  for  six  months,  and  tiie  poor  people  cannot  look  out  of 
the  windows  or  doors  without  lamps.  There  are  sonie  Indians  in  North 
America,  who  sell  furs  for  rum,  tobacco,  brass,  and  many  other  things.  The 
British  Hudson's  IJay  Com])any  sell  furs  for  much  money.  In  the  Temperate 
Zone,  vegetables,  fruits,  grain  and  many  other  good  things  grow  well  for  food. 
The  climat<!  is  healthy  and  the  people  live  in  liouses  and  they  are  very  com- 
lortal)le  there,  but  some  of  tliem  ar(!  very  poor.  God  loves  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich.  If  ay^y  one  is  in  j)rosperity  arul  lilted  up  with  pride,  (iod  is  very  i 
much  disple;iKt;d  with  him.  There  are  cities  in  this  Zone,  in  which  we  live  i 
with  much  pleasure;.  In  winter  the  snow  lasts  for  a  few  months.  Children 
go  to  school  to  accjuire  education  because  it  is  very  useful  to  them.  Water  is 
covered  with  ice  exceot  the  oceans.  In  the  Torrid  Zone  there  are  many  trees 
which  yield  fruits  anu  bread-fruits  for  food,  and  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  are 
*ound  for  use.  The  sun  shines  directly  at  noon  and  it  is  very  warm,  so  that 
the  people  are  not  busy,  if  we  should  go  tliere,  we  should  be  burnt  to  death 
l)erhaps,  because  it  is  as  hot  as  (ire.  There  are  many  different  animals,  i  can- 
not tell  you  tvhat  their  names  are.  The  iSouth  Temperate  Zone  is  something 
like  the  North  one. 

There  are  stars,  moon  and  sun  in  the  sky  which  give  us  their  light. — The 
sun  by  day,  but  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  that  we  may  see  the  way  in 
which  we  walk.  It  is  spring  and  the  grass  is  beginning  to  grow  and  the 
fields  are  covered  with  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  people  of  Vermont  are 
making  sugar.  Al^o  the  women  are  spinning  their  flax  for  thread  and  other 
uses. 

How  kind  and  great  our  Creator  is  !  He  is  every  where  and  can  see  us  all, 
but  we  cannot  see  Him.  In  Heaven  there  are  many  angels  who  stand  around 
God's  throne.  They  are  praising  Him.  Oh!  there  is  our  good  Saviour,  Jesus 
(Jhrist,  who  died  on  the  cross  for  sinners  with  a  great  deal  of  patience.  If 
we  repent  of  our  sins,  and  ))ray  to  Jesus  to  forgive  us  and  trust  in  him,  we 
shall  go  to  ll(!av((n  and  live  tiiere  forever,  when  we  die.  Then  we  shall  be 
angels  and  j)raise  God.  The  angels  never  (juarrel  with  each  other.  They  are 
very  kind  and  very  happy  and  love  God  dearly  and  he  loves  them  too. 

P.  J.  D. 


By  a  younn  man  twenty-one  years  old,  born  deaf,  three  years  under 
instruction. 

THE  PKRSIAN  WAR. 

Darius,  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  Persia,  suddenly  died,  while  he 
was  preparing  war  against  Greece.  His  successor  Xerxes  renewed  the  war, 
having  selected  two  millions  of  nicn  and  also  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels 
and  went  there,  with  the  intention  of  subduing  the  nation.  Previous  to  his 
arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  high  mountain  to  move  out  of  his  way,  but  it 
made  a  stubborn  resistance.  A  bridge  of  these  vessels  was  connected  from 
one  side  to  another  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  l)ut  they  were  broken  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  the  Sea;  therefore  he  ordered  the  waves  to  bo  whipped  for  having 
destroyed  the  bridge.    Leonidas,  General  of  Greece,  with  six  thousand  Spar- 
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t;jri  <-;oldier«,  went  to  Therrnoj)ylsfi  for  tl»<;  [>\xr[Kmi  of  op^>o»in(^  the  iinumttite 
yfthf;  PcTBians,  North  WfrHt  om»<;b<;H.    Seventy-fivr;  Ihou^Jirid  J'<;rbiaxi 
:  ..';i(;r«  wftre  bUu^htirred,  owinjf  to  their  utixj'^t  anxiety  ol  gaining  i/iiiny 
gloriouu  victoriei  over  the  principal  utstV:*  of  Greece. 

I>:onida*  and  three  hundre^l  troof/«,  however,  were  defeated,  while  the 
ro^t  were  at  their  horneu,  hy  the  Persian  army,  he*;auie  it  wa«  immer»»e.  Jiut 
'/f!(:  »»'4dier  evMped  from  hein;^  killed  to  Sparta  and  pr'x:lairned  that  the  vic- 
t';ry  wa'<  ^J't'  i'if-d  in  favor  of  tfie  Pert»ianM.  Thuu  they  pr^^ceede*!  to  hpartato 
/,'iak':  Aiir  ^.'^  the  Spartann,  but  they  were  fjefeated,  hut  riot  all.  The  rent 
'j{  tUt-.hi-  Pcrhi^fis  went  in  Athens  withX/irxeH  to  make  theuarne  war  hut  were 
entirely  killed,  with  the  exi;<;ption  of  Xerxe«  and  a  few  frien<l«,  hy  the  Spar- 
tan»,  who  came  to  Athenn  from  Sparta,  which  wa«  situated  Houlh  VVeut  of 
Athen*.  Xerxe«,  with  a  few  friend*  emharked  in  a  «raall  ventel  and  went  to 
Persia,  where  he  wait  »lain  hy  an  unknown  pero^^n  on  hU  bed. 

THE  THE«A5r  WAR. 

Sorjn  after  the  Pertiian  war,  the  city  of  Athenu  wai  utterly  destroyed.  Many 
other  iUUiH  of  Gree^;/;  were  calle/1  the  Peloponne«uii.  'i*heU:«  was  the  moft 
U^utiful  city  of  Greece.  It  wan  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Reotia  and  itf 
fortr<n>«i  wan  -a r ofij^foUy  taken  hy  Phaehidau,  a  Spartan  General.  iJutitwaf 
again  \,'M*i:hv-A  hy  the  same  'i"het/an».  Atfir»»t  the 'i"hef/an«  demand<:<l  that  it 
thould  he  given  up,  for  the  Spartant  had  poMteiwed  it  and  re«olved  to  hold  it 
a«  their  own. 

Pelopida*,  a  brave,  patriotic  young  rnan  of  Thehe«,  nut  on  hin  breiurtplate 
and  hitj  eleven  corirjyaniond  did  likewise  and  y^irdcA  thems<jlves  with  their 
•jw'.rd*,  but  clothed  themselves  in  female  garb  over  their  armor  and  were  a/i- 
iiiiV'-A.  'Phe  Spartan  officers  were  struck  dead  J>efore  they  could  rlt*':  from 
the  talde  while  they  were  <tating  and  di inking  at  a  splendid  festival  with  the 
Magistrat/;*.  8.  R. 


By  a  yaurifi  vj/monninnti-.en  yearh  old.,  vJio  loathrr  hf.ann'^  at  fiv^,  and  hag 
httn  uruhr  imitrur.tit/n  three  yean — fmt  amid  neitfier  reoA  nm  v/tite  he- 
forf  coming  to  ttu  Atylwn. 

THK  KEAAOjrS. 

There  are  two  geDtlemen  aod  two  ladies,  Memrt.  Winter  arid  Autumn,  aad 
Mi»»es  Summer  jwid  Spring.  Mr.  Wint/rr  puts  snow  on  the  ground;  gives  u« 
cold  weather  and  make«  the  wat/;r  freeze.  The  boys  are  grateful  t/>  him  for 
giving  thern  much  pleasure  in  skating  on  the  ice,  but  s'^rne  of  the  girls  Itate 
nim.  He  is  very  kind  t/>  the  people  in  Vermont,  and  giv<i«  them  much  saijito 
make  sugar  of.    He  stays  here  three  mo.')th<5  and  on  the  Hrtst  day  of  March  he 

Soef  away  to  vi)»it  Miss  Spring  ;  but  she  dislikes  t/>  live  with  him.  She  tike* 
is  place  and  Cyrne^  here.  We  all  welcome  her  for  her  l>eauty.  She  is  kifid 
and  makes  the  w*ratlter  very  pleasant,  fresh  and  charming.  In  the  morning 
when  we  get  up  early,  she  puts  fresh  air  on  our  cheeks  and  mak^js  them  ruddy. 
She  ^ves  us  a  great  many  beautiful  flowers  in  our  gardens,  and  alxyut  our  yard* 
and  lo  the  wo'^ds.  The  perfume  of  these  flowers  smells  sweet.  She  lets  bird* 
come  about  the  woods  and  around  our  houses  and  sing  beautifully  and  sweetly. 
The  people  like  to  hear  them,  ''''  '  - b^^xnaes  tired,  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  tshe  g'/<:s  away  t/j  see  lier  f  Summer,  and  a4»ks  her  if  she  will 

take  her  pla/;e  three  months.    J-i  -';r  is  kirtd  to  her  and  comes  here. 

She  is  of  much  use  and  we  must  t>e  grati;iui  to  her  for  giving  us  warm  weather 
to  ripen  our  fruits,  vegetables,  itc.  When  she  give*  u*  hot  weather,  f/me' 
times  we  hate  her,  though  we  must  he  patient,  for  we  fnuft  have  frxxi.  If  vhe 
had  not  com';,  we  should  have  nothing  V)  eat  and  no  graM  to  feed  cows  with, 
that  we  may  have  milk.  After  this,  she  goet  back  home  to  tee  b«r  friend, 
Mr,  Autumn,  but  he  does  not  like  her.  He  pafw*  by  ber  aUMl  eonM*>li«re. 
He  stays  here  till  his  cotitin,  Mr.  Winter,  comet  aA^r  him,    Mr.  Autuma 


tells  us  to  mow  grass  and  reap  wheat  and  dig  out  our  vegetables  before  the 
murderer  frost,  comes  to  kill  them.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  time  to  take  fruits 
off  from  the  trees  and  put  them  in  the  cellars.  He  gives  us  many  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  &.c.  When  he  hears  that  his  cousin  will  come  and  murder  the 
plants,  Mr.  Autumn  anticipates  him  and  makes  the  frost  come  and  kill  some 
of  them.  After  this  he  goes  back.  Mr.  Winter  again  comes  and  stays  here 
three  more  months  and  goes  back  home  to  see  his  friend  Miss  Spring.  He 
takes  her  place  to  work  at  home.  She  comes  here  and  stays  till  her  cousin 
comes  to  tell  her  that  her  mother  wants  her  to  go  home  and  help  her.  These 
seasons  come  every  three  months.  It  makes  a  year  after  they  all  go  around 
once.  They  are  very  pleasant  but  above  them  all  spring  is  the  pleasantest 
time.  Young  girls  are  fond  of  her,  but  they  are  fonder  of  flowers  than  all 
other  things  which  grow,  except  fruits.  Many  visitors  often  walk  about  and 
look  at  flowers  in  gardens.  Flowers  make  our  gardens  look  beautiful.  We 
must  be  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  power  and  wisdom  in  making 
every  thing.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  people,  animals  and 
things.  H.  K. 


By  a  lad  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  horn  deaf  and  has  been  under 
instruction  nearly  four  years, 

ABOUT  MY  HOME. 

My  father's  house  is  situated  upon  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Frederickton,  N.  B.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  painted  on  Qpe  side  red,  the  other 
side  and  front,  white.  It  stands  near  the  St.  John's  River  and  nearer  a  small 
brook.  The  brook  sometimes  swells  and  rises  up  and  sinks  down.  The  gar- 
den contains  beets,  turnips,  currants  and  other  things  before  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  barn  near  the  side  is  somewhat  large,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle 
are  in  it.  The  woods  stand  behind  the  house.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  often 
caught  some  fishes  with  a  pole  and  hook  in  the  brook.  In  winter  my  father 
often  went  with  me  to  the  woods,  on  a  large  sled  which  two  horses  drew.  He 
put  some  sticks  of  wood  on  it  and  then  we  rode  to  the  city  and  sold  them. 
After  this,  he  bought  something  and  went  home.  We  warmed  our  hands  at 
the  fire  and  then  ate  supper.  In  Spring  after  the  snow  had  gone  away,  my 
father  cut  many  potatoes  into  pieces  and  then  planted  them  in  the  ground  for 
them  to  grow.  After  ploughing  and  harrowing,  he  sowed  grain  and  seeds  in 
the  garden.  Summer  arrived,  they  were  grown  ripe  enough.  He  mowed 
the  grass  down,  and  cut  the  grain  with  a  sickle  or  cradled  it.  After  raking, 
the  sun  heated  the  grass  and  it  changed  into  hay.  He  put  it  in  a  waggon  with 
a  pitchfork  and  then  drove  two  horses  to  the  barn,  and  took  it  out,  and  threw 
some  salt  upon  it.  In  Autumn,  he  digged  potatoes  and  I  put  them  into  a  few 
baskets.  He  carried  them  to  the  cart  and  put  them  in.  It  was  full  of  them 
and  we  came  home  towards  evening  and  put  them  into  the  cellar.  He  took 
out  the  beets  and  cabbages  and  put  them  into  it.  He  was  very  happy  to  be 
ready  before  the  winter  came. 

How  easily  God  can  make  the  grass,  grain  and  flowers  grow  I  We  must 
pray  to  God  and  thank  Him  for  His  kindness  to  people  and  cattle.  The  cattle 
cannot  do  so,  because  they  are  brutes.  I  was  not  very  happy  to  stay  at  home 
on  account  of  my  ignorance,  but  I  am  very  happy  to  have  knowledge  now. 

OUR  MATRON. 

Mrs.  White  is  the  matron  of  the  Asylum  and  she  looks  as  if  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  pupils.  She  has  no  husband  now,  but  he  is  dead  and  she  is  a 
widow.  She  gives  the  pupils  medicines  when  they  are  sick.  Every  Satur« 
day  noon  before  dinner  the  boys  go  to  the  closet  and  she  gives  them  their 
clothes.  She  lets  the  girls  go  out  and  walk  about  in  the  yard  for  pleasure  oi 
take  the  air  when  supper  is  over.  When  it  begins  to  be  dark  and  cold,  she 
always  tells  them  to  come  to  the  girls'  room  and  they  do  so,  for  fear  they  wil 
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take  cold  and  be  sick.  How  kind  she  is,  and  she  has  the  charge  of  the  pupils 
as  a  mother  has  of  her  children.  They  love  her.  She  has  recently  been  to 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  she  staid  about  one 
week  and  visited  her  friends  and  the  pupils.  She  was  very  happy  to  be  re- 
leased from  taking  care  of  the  pupils  in  the  Asylum.  Then  she  went  to  Dur- 
ham and  visited  her  parents  and  returned  here. 

J.  B.  B. 


By  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  born  deaj,jive  years  under  instruction. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Canada,  East  by  Lake  Champtain» 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  South  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  by  Upper  Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
states  and  the  commerce  of  New  York  city  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union. 
It  contains  a  magnificent  city  hall,  made  of  marble  for  the  common  council 
and  courts  of  laws,  and  also  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  who  get  knowledge  with  great  happiness  and  they  should  be  very 
thankful  to  God  for  his  providence  towards  them.  Albany  the  capital  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  where  the  legislature  meet 
together  once  a  year.  This  city  was  first  settled  by  the  people  who  came 
from  Holland  in  1613  and  subjected  to  Great  Britain, but  it  became  independ- 
ent in  1784  after  the  revolutionary  war. 

Schenectady  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Albany.  During  the  Indian  war 
in  the  season  of  Winter  this  town  was  utterly  burnt,  sixty  of  the  inhabitants 
were  slain  and  those  who  escaped,  were  frozen  to  death.  But  now  it  is  flour- 
ishing and  some  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The  Erie  canal  is 
traversed  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  it  began  to  be  dug  in  1817  and  was  fin- 
ished in  1825  and  is  360  miles  in  length,  40  feet  in  breadth  and  4  feet  deep. 
I  have  sometimes  sailed  in  a  packet  boat  upon  it  from  Utica  to  Pittsford  and  I 
liked  it  very  well. 

There  are  some  famous  springs  in  this  state,  one  of  which  is  in  Salina  and 
produces  salt,  and  other  Springs  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston  give  much  pleasure 
to  those  who  resort  to  them.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  lie  orT  the  Niagara  river 
and  are  the  most  celebrated  cataract  in  the  world,  and  nothing  has  ever  exci- 
ted our  admiration  like  them.  Rochester  is  a  principal  city  about  nineteen 
miles  from  my  native  place  and  it  was  once  burnt,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
took  fire.  Wheat  grows  in  abundance  and  it  exports  a  great  quantity  of  it  to 
some  parts  of  America.  New  York  is  traversed  by  several  rail-roads  upon 
which  many  travelers  joyfully  rid^  in  the  cars.  There  is  a  large  prison  which 
contains  about  800  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing,  thirty  miles  from  New  York  city. 
I  am  proud  that  this  is  my  native  state  because  it  is  distinguished  for  the  indus- 
try and  intelligence  of  the  people.  G.  J. 


By  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  and  has  been 
five  years  under  instruction.  He  is  the  same  as  JVo.  2,  in  the  body  of 
the  Report. 

Answers  to  questions  proposed  by  the  teacher  as  a  school-room  exercise. 
What  remarkable  event  do  you  recollect  in  the  history  of  Greece  ? 
The  death  of  Lycurgus. 
Who  was  he  7 

There  were  several  Grecian  lawgivers,  among  whom  Lycurgus  was  the 
most  distinguished.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  strict  in  his  laws,  but  honest 
in  his  character.  He  ordered  all  the  Grecian  money  to  be  made  of  iron,  in 
order  that  he  might  prevent  the  Spartans  from  becoming  rich.    Their  chil- 
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dren,  when  seven  years  of  age,  were  placed  in  schools,  and  taught  astronomy, 
law,  and  the  love  of  country.  Lycurgus  requested  the  Spartans  to  keep  his 
laws  till  he  should  return.  They  took  an  oath  that  they  would  observe  them ; 
but  Lycurgus  went  away  and  starved  himself  to  death.  The  Spartans  kept 
his  laws  for  five  hundred  years. 

What  striking  event  in  the  history  of  Rome  can  you  mention  ? 

The  assassination  of  Julius  Cesar. 

What  can  you  say  of  him  7 

Julius  Cesar  was  one  of  the  first  triumvirate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  person  in  Rome.  He  conquered  several  kingdoms.  Pompey 
was  his  rival  in  ambition.  Pompey  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  assassinated.  When  the  Romans  heard  of 
the  ^efeat  and  death  of  Pompey,  and  the  victory  of  Cesar,  they  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  offered  a  thanksgiving  to  their  gods.  Soon  after,  Cesar  was  chosen  dic- 
tator. A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  in  which  Brutus,  his  adopted 
son,  and  Cassius  were  the  most  active.  While  Cesar  was  in  the  senate  hall, 
they  fell  upon  him,  and  Cesar  having  received  twenty-three  wounds,  exclaim- 
ed, "  And  thou  too  Brutus,"  and  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  expired. 

What  remarkable  event  in  English  history  can  you  relate  ? 

The  murder  of  the  tax-gatherer  by  Wat  Tyler. 

When  WicklifFe,  the  English  reformer,  had  introduced  his  opinions  of  reli- 
gion into  England,  the  people  began  to  understand  their  just  rights.  Richard 
II.  was  king  at  that  time,  and  ordered  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  every 
person,  at  or  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  A  tax-gatherer  demanded  the 
tax  of  Wat  Tyler,  a  blacksmith,  for  his  daughter  who  was  under  that  age. 
Wat  Tyler  refusing  to  pay  him,  immediately  struck  him  dead  with  his  ham- 
»mer,  by  which  means  a  war  originated  between  the  parliament  and  common 
people.  Peace  was  granted  by  Wat  Tyler,  on  condition  that  the  king  would 
impose  light  taxes  afterwards.  While  Wat  Tyler  was  talking  with  king 
Richard,  one  of  his  subjects  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  sword. 

What  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  do  you  recol- 
lect ? 

The  treason  of  Arnold. 
Give  an  account  of  him. 

Arnold  was  an  American  General,  who  fought  several  important  battles 
against  the  British,  among  which  was  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Being  reproved 
by  the  American  Congress  for  his  extravagance  and  misconduct,  he  resolved 
to  take  revenge.  He  was  trusted  with  the  command  of  the  fort  at  West-point, 
which  he  resolved  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  sent  Major  Andre  to  agree  with 
Arnold  about  giving  up  the  fort.  Having  agreed  and  received  a  passport  from 
Arnold,  he  rode  in  disguise  towards  New  York;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Tarry- 
town,  he  was  seized  by  three  militia  merf,  and  sent  to  General  Washington, 
who  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  spy.  Arnold  having  heard  of  Andre's  cap- 
ture, fled  to  the  British,  was  received  with  great  respect  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  British  army. 


By  a  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age,  born  deaf,  six  years  under  in- 

struction. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is 
a  small  country  like  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  renowned  for 
their  skill,  courage,  wisdom  and  generosity.  The  country  was  divided  into 
several  states,  among  which  Athens,  Sparta  and  Thebes  were  the  most  war- 
like. Cecrops  and  his  companions  came  from  Egypt  to  Athens,  and  first 
founded  and  built  the  city,  1556  years  B.  C.  He  first  introduced  civilization 
among  the  Greeks.  About  forty  years  after,  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  came  and 
built  the  city  of  Thebes.    He  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  men  in  Greece, 
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and  taught  the  Greeks  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  manufacture  of  metals,  and 
letters.    The  Greeks  became  civilized. 

Miltiades,  a  brave,  patriotic  Athenian  general,  having  heard  that  Darius  was 
invading  Greece  with  100,000  Persians,  collected  10,000  men  who  went  to 
Marathon  and  they  met  the  Persians.  Miltiades  gave  a  signal  to  the  Atheni- 
ans who  attacked  the  Persians  with  vigor  and  defeated  them.  They  were 
driven  back  again  into  Asia.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  came  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  the  people  were  ungrateful  to  him.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  They  afterwards  put  him 
into  prison  for  life. 

Leonidas  was  the  king  of  Sparta  who  heard  of  Xerxes  marching  to  Ther- 
mopylae with  two  millions  of  men.  Leonidas  went  there  with  six  thousand 
Spartans,  passed  the  narrow  strait  of  the  mountain  near  the  sea  and  opposed 
them  during  three  days.  But  one  of  the  Spartans  was  a  traitor,  and  led  the 
Persians  through  the  mountain  and  discovered  the  Spartans.  They  killed 
Leonidas  and  all  his  men  but  one, 

Epaminondas  was  a  patriotic  general  of  Thebes,  and  gained  some  victories 
over  twenty-four  thousand  Spartans,  with  only  six  thousand  men.  He  again 
defeated  the  Spartans  and  others,  but  at  last  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedonia,  gained  many  victories 
over  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  he  was  conquered  by  wine,  and  died  at 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Socrates  was  the  wisest  and  best  philosopher  in  Greece,  but  the  wicked 
Athenians  envied  and  accused  him,  and  he  was  poisoned  by  drinking  Hem- 
lock. The  Greeks  became  ignorant,  extravagant  and  wicked,  and  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  Greece  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  four  centuries,  but  the  British,  French  and  Russian  ships 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Turks.  The  country  became  independ- 
ent in  1821,  and  Prince  Otho  came  from  Bavaria  in  Germany,  to  Greece,  and 
he  is  now  the  king  of  the  country.  j.  a.  b. 


By  a  young  woman  eighteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  four  and  a 
half,  and  has  been  seven  years  under  imtruction.  She  had  no  knowledge 
of  written  language  when  she  came  to  the  Asylum, 

ABOUT  THE  SUN,  MOON  AND  STARS. 

Our  Creator,  when  he  first  created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  made  a 
large  body  of  fire  and  set  it  in  the  heavens.  It  is  the  bright  sun.  I  do  not 
certainly  know  if  it  is  made  of  that  glowing  element,  but  only  presume  it  is, 
by  its  appearance  and  heat.  If  it  is  not  made  of  that,  it  may  be  of  another 
kind  of  fire,  which  is  more  bright  and  hotter  than  our  common  fire.  That 
great  heavenly  body  appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  order  to  light  the 
earth  and  all  the  other  planets  which  are  of  this  system.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  sun  is  inhabited  by  people,  but  their  flesh  is  of  a  diffierent  kind 
from  that  of  this  world.  God  also  set  up  in  the  heavens  another  bright  body 
smaller  than  the  sun.  This  is  of  a  pale  and  silvery  color,  and  its  beams  shine 
beautifully  during  the  night,  while  surrounded  by  many  millions  of  stars, 
twinkling  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  It  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  sight 
to  behold  the  vast  firmament  adorned  with  such  bright  and  beautiful  bodies, 
sparkling  like  gems.  All  these  I  suppose  are  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  people 
whose  abode  is  different  from  ours.  God  has  made  all  these  heavenly  bodies 
to  heat  the  earth, — to  make  the  plants  grow, — to  bring  the  summer, — to  shine 
during  the  day  time  and  night,  and  for  many  other  purposes  unknown  to 
mortals.  He  has  also  furnished  this  earth  with  trees,  plants,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  to  afford  us  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  if  God  had  made  this  world, 
wishing  people  to  live  in  it,  without  having  a  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  shine, 
he  would  have  made  them  different  from  us.  If  then  there  were  no  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  utter  darkness  would  perpetually  be  here, — the  earth  would 
be  entirely  frozen  up, — nothing  would  grow.    The  great  oceans  and  rivers 
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would  all  be  congealed.  If  so,  I  believe  we  should  have  been  made  of  another 
kind  of  substance,  so  that  we  could  live  upon  ice.  Trees  would  grow  up 
here  and  bear  fruits  which  might  all  be  of  ice  of  diflcrent  tastes,  wliich  we 
should  love  to  eat  as  well  as  we  do  now  ouv  fruits.  On  tlie  other  hand,  fishes 
of  a  different  kind  from  common  fishes,  might,  as  they  go  through  the  frozen 
ocean,  \n>vc  holes.  Our  present  eyes»  I  do  not  suppose  would  be  the  same  if 
there  were  to  be  no  sun,  moon,  &,c.  Therefore  they  must  be  of  a  different 
kind,  wliich  could  see  in  utter  darkness  as  well  as  if  there  were  light  in  the 
world.  This  earth  is  not  so,  but  I  imagine  one  of  tlie  planets  is  wholly  of 
ice. 

THK  LAST  FAREWKLL. 

All  mankind  are  born  to  die,  owing  to  their  sins.  Had  there  been  no  sins 
in  this  world,  nobody  would  ever  have  suffered  the  doom  of  returning  to 
dust;  but  as  all  mankind's  souls  have  been  defiled  by  sin,  God  has  said,  we 
shall  surely  die  ;  and  no  body  can  escape  this  awful  condemnation,  nor  will 
God  ever  change  his  resolution.  As  we  see  there  is  no  escape  from  death, 
we  must  submit  to  our  fate  with  resignation  and  faith  in  the  merciful  Lord. 
If  we  are  (Jliristians,  we  may  expect  abetter  and  a  haj)^ier  state  in  another 
world,  where  tears  are  wiped  away  forever,  and  no  misery  is  able  to  annoy 
the  holy  and  innoc(!nt  beings,  nor  will  they  ever  afterwards  get  corrupted. 
People  while  in  this  world  may  possess  liappiness,  but  it  does  not  last  long, 
nor  does  it  ecpjul  that  in  heaven.  Happiness  and  misery  are  our  alternate 
conditions  during  our  existence  in  this  world ;  but  Christians  do  not  mind 
them,  for  they  are  happy  by  being  friends  of  the  Almighty,  who  will  always 
be  near  tliem.nnd  take  their  souls  to  heaven  when  they  die.  How  happy  is 
it  for  the  friends  of  (Jod  serenely  to  fall  asleep  in  his  bosom,  where  they  are 
to  endure  no  more  trouble;  but  to  live  eternally  in  a  most  joyful  an<l  glorious 
state,  praising  the  Almighty  !  Though  they  wish  to  leave  this  sinful  world 
for  abetter,  there  is  still  one  reason  wliicli  brings  on  sorrow  and  grief.  This 
is  their  last  farewell  to  the  friends  who  are  held  dear  on  earth.  God,  by  his 
will,  appoints  every  person  to  die  whether  pious  or  not.  Every  body  will 
receive  the  penalty  of  d(!ath  as  a  punishment  for  having  sinned.  liutwhatis 
still  more  awful,  is  the  meeting  of  God  at  his  bar,  to  give  an  account  of  our- 
selves during  our  existence  in  this  world.  We  shall  then  enter  into  a  most 
happy  or  a  most  miserable  place,  as  a  reward  or  j)unishment  of  our  conduct. 
God  rightly  knows  what  penalty  it  is  necessary  to  intlict  for  our  violating  his 
laws  and  sinning  against  him.  As  all  persons  in  an  enlightened  state  are 
aware  of  this,  they  voluntarily  choose  whether  to  become  pious  or  not. 
When  a  person  is  on  his  dying  bed,  surrounded  by  weej)ing  friends,  every 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  exp(>cte(l  victim  of  death  with  the  expression  of  a  final 
farewell,  till  they  meet  again  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  As  the 
patient  resignedly  exi)ecting  the  fatal  issue,  looks  at  his  we(!ping  friends,  ho 
bids  thetn  a  last  farewell,  invoking  of  the  Lord  to  bless  them,  and  bring  them 
to  heaven  when  they  die.  'J'his  is  a  sad  parting,  but  the  saddest  is  the  parting 
forever.  How  would  a  Christian  while  on  earth  bear  to  see  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  die  iinp(>nifent,  when  he  is  sure  never  to  liave  any  intercourse 
or  keep  company  with  the  deceased  any  more  after  the  judgment  day!  It  is 
mo.st  d(dightful  to  witness  the  scone  of  a  Christian,  with  great  and  undis- 
turbed tvan(iuillity,  resignation  and  faith  in  the  Lord,  with  sweet  and  bright 
expression  of  the  countenance,  bidding  his  friends  a  last  farewell,    c.  f.  e. 


By  a  young  woman  eighteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  three 
months,  and  has  been  eight  years  under  instruction. 

8NOW, 

Snow  is  a  fleecy  mass  which  falls  from  the  clouds  upon  the  ground,  like  the 
feathers  of  birds  thrown  off  by  the  wind.  Vapours  are  attracted  into  the 
clouds  by  the  sun,becoa\e  condensed  and  frozen  and  are  converted  into  flakes. 
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They  descend  in  the  form  of  Htars  with  nix  poiutM,  When  snow  ^oe«  tlirou^h 
the  atmoHphere,  it  meets  witfiniuch  reslHtunce,  wherehy  it  falln  very  slowly. 
Its  whiteness  presenta  abeautiliil  ajjpearaiice  over  tlie  surface  of  U»e  <  arth  ;  in 
fact  itda/zles  our  eyes.  Snow  is  at  first  soft,  but  afterwards  is  chan^^ed  into 
a  crust.  It  is  cold  to  the  touch.  It  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  and 
warm  rain,  and  makes  tlje  (ground  muddy.  It  is  most  common  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  never  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  trojjical  regions,  except  on  the 
tops  of  the  hif^hest  mountains.  If  they  were  to  come  to  cold  countries,  they 
could  not  fail  to  admire  snow,  but  mif^ht  not  wish  it  in  their  country.  They 
might  be  frozen  to  death  ;  because  they  wer<;  not  fit  lor  the  climate.  Tlie 
tops  of  some  mourjtains  are  i)erpetually  cc^vered  with  snow.  I  think  snow 
never  ntelts  at  the  Poles,  and  neither  vegetables  nor  animals  (^xist  there. 
Snow  is  of  great  service  to  man.  It  keeps  the  earth  warm,  [)r(jtects  plants 
and  the  roots  of  trees,  and  prepares  it  for  their  growth.  Snow  is  useful  in 
domestic  alfairs  if  we  have  no  water.  (Generally  the  poor  do  not  wish  snow 
to  visit  them,  because  they  cannot  support  themselves  well  in  winter,  and  are 
much  exposed  to  the  severe  weather.  Snow  is  of  ahiKJst  the  same  tahte  as 
water,  and  does  no  injury  to  health.  In  the  niirht  everything  looks  Ijright 
and  wliite  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow.  Winter  aflbrds  us  many  more  an»use- 
rnents  than  other  seasons,  such  as  skating,  smm-ljalling,  sliding,  sleighing, 
making  forts,  &.c.  It  is  a  great  plcjtsurc^  to  behold  the  tr<-es,  plants  and  other 
objects  loaded  with  icicles  sparkling  like  diamondrs ;  but  ahis  !  it  sometimes 
does  them  much  damage.  Snow  exists  in  Winter,  but  disa[jpears  in  Spring, 
We  no  more  behohl  it  till  Winter  returns,  and  are  always  glad  to  s<:e  it  again. 

THE  COURT  or  DKA'IH. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  we  went  to  the  City  Hall,  as  the  proprietor  had 
invited  us,  and  were  seated  before  the  [ncture  of  the  "Court  ol  Death,"  which 
is  twenty- three  feet  long  and  tiiirteen  high.  Mr.  Weld  explained  to  us  by 
signs,  the  personifications  ;  about  wliich  1  am  going  to  write  as  follows.  In 
the  centre  of  the  picture  sits  D<;ath,  the  absolute  monarch,  who  occu(>ies  his 
throne  in  a  cavern,  and  his  feet  are  placerl  on  a  corpse  upon  his  footstool,  near 
the  river  of  forgetfulness.  disappearance  is  that  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  ; 
gloomy,  but  not  dreadful.  He  is  <  lothed  in  a  dark  robe,  and  lias  a  turban 
around  his  head.  He  has  lifted  U[)  his  right  hand,  liohling  [joison  in  it,  as  I 
imagine,  which  he  sends  to  all  mankind,  and  they  cannot  escape  from  it. 
Death  does  not  listen  to  any  person  when  imploring  him  to  spare  his  life. 
A  young  man  is  lying  dead  on  the  footstool,  in  the  jjresence  of  Death,  near  the 
river  into  which  his  feet  and  hair  are  sunk.  Near  tlie  monarch  on  the  right 
fide,  there  stands  an  aged  man  at  the  brink  of  that  river,  cheerfully  submit- 
ting to  the  decree  of  Death.  He  is  8ui)f)orted  by  a  beautiful,  innocent  lady, 
by  the  name  of  Virtue,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  waiting  for  Death 
to  receive  him.  Near  Virtue  is  lying  a  young  man  who  has  just  b<;en  killed. 
On  the  right  of  the  latter  man,  an  unmerciful  warrior  being  <;ommanded  by 
the  Imperial  .Judge  to  kill  his  enemies,  strides  over  a  widowed  woman  and 
naked  infant,  having  in  his  hand  a  sword  which  is  stained  with  bloo<l.  A 
man  on  the  left  of  the  warrior  who  is  repwisented  as  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  in  distress,  is  Pestilence,  'i'here  stands  another  man  next  to  him, 
being  about  to  fall  down  with  weakness,  who  represents  i-  amine.  At  the 
right  end  of  the  painting  is  a  woman  refjresenUid  as  holding  two  torches  called 
Conflagration.  A  beautiful  virgin  by  the  name  of  Pleasure  is  sitting  near  the 
monarch  on  the  left  and  pre{)aring  an  intoxicating  draught,  because  she 
wishes  to  deceive  her  votaries  by  offering  it  to  them  ;  but  they  being  una- 
ware of  danger,  fall  in  love  with  her.  They  are  deceived  ;  therefore  they  arc 
in  so  great  distress  when  on  the  point  of  meeting  with  I>eath.  Near  her  is  a 
silver  va.se  of  incense,  from  which  the  smoke  rises  to  keep  out  of  tlieir  sight 
theCoudemner  ;  because  she  wishes  to  destroy  her  followejs.  On  the  left  of 
Pleasure,  are  her  votaries,  viz.  Itemorse,  I'Ven/y,  Gout,  Dro[)sy,  Apoplexy, 
Hyj^ochondria,  Fever  and  Consumption,  who  are  led  to  ruin  by  intemper^ 
auce.    We  should  prefer  Virtue  ;  we  should  do  good  to  others  and  be  ready 
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to  meet  the  Supreme  Being.  Pleasure  is  a  type  of  Satan  who  wishes  us  to  be 
miserable  like  her  followers.  Death  is  not  dreadful  to  true  Christians,  but 
only  to  impenitent  sinners,  because  they  expect  no  salvation  and  will  be  con- 
demned to  live  in  everlasting  misery.  Christ  is  the  only  being  who  can  save 
all  through  his  blood,  who  accept  his  offers  of  pardon.  m.  a.  m. 


By  a  lad  fourteen  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  Jive  and  has  been 
under  instruction  two  years.  He  is  the  same  that  is  marked^JVo.  1,  in 
the  preceding  Report. 

HISTORY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

This  country  was  first  settled  many  years  ago,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  Florida* 
and  it  soon  became  rumored  all  over  Europe,  how  fertile  a  country  this  was* 
In  the  year  1607,  Capt.  John  Smith  came  with  a  large  number  of  colonists 
from  England,  sailed  up  the  James  river,  and  made  a  settlement  which  was 
named  Jamestown,  in  honor  of  James  the  first,  then  king  of  England.  The 
next  settlement  was  made  where  New  York  now  stands,  by  the  Dutch,  who 
called  the  city  New  Amsterdam,  and  also  built  a  fort  at  Albany,  which  they 
called  Fort  Orange.  In  1G2U  a  settlement  was  made  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, by  some  Puritans  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in  this 
country,  where  they  might  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  religion.  They  re- 
mained there  several  years,  and  in  that  time  more  settlers  had  arrived  from 
England,  and  thus  the  settlements  rapidly  increased.  Several  years  after  this, 
war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  French,  which  originated  in  the 
latter,  who  had  made  settlements  in  the  back  country,  and  on  the  Canadian 
frontiers,  now  beginning  to  make  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  wiio  though  they  considered  themselves  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, yet  did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  obey  her  unjust  laws  any  more  than 
was  convenient.  The  French  and  English  war  continued  seven  years,  and 
ended  in  the  French  being  subdued,  and  several  of  their  strong  holds  being 
taken.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  were  Louisburg,  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal and  Ticonderoga.  Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war,  another  broke  out, 
which  originated  in  Great  Britain  beginning  to  assert  her  authority  over  the 
American  colonies  in  an  oppressive  manner.  This  the  latter  resisted,  for  they 
reasoned  that  having  no  rei)resentative8  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  were 
not  legally  bound  to  obey  her  unjust  laws.  Finding  that  law  alone  would  not 
entbrce  her  authority,  the  mother  country  began  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  them, 
and  also  sent  over  troops  to  compel  them  to  submit.  The  outrages  committed 
upon  the  colonies  were  at  length  so  aggravated  that  the  people  flew  to  arms, 
and  resolved  to  resist  their  oj)pressors.  The  first  skirmish  took  place  at  Lex- 
ington, between  a  party  of  militia  and  a  body  of  British  troops,  in  which  a 
few  were  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  British  were  harrassed  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Boston,  and  lost  half  their  number.  This  was  soon  followed  by  open 
war,  and  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  a  party  of  one  thousand  men 
were  sent  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  but  by  mistake  they  took  Breed's  Hill. 
Before  morning  they  had  got  a  good  substantial  breastwork  erected,  and  soon 
a  body  of  British  troops  were  sent  to  drive  them  from  their  fortifications,  and 
after  being  twice  driven  back,  they  at  length  succeeded,  and  the  Americans 
retreated.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  among  the  latter  was  the  lamented  General  Warren.  The  war  was 
now  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  Gen.  George  Washington  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces,  and  after  a  struggle  of  eight 
years,  our  ancestors  succeeded  in  achieving  their  independence.  It  is  now 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  have  been  many  distinguished  men  in  this  country,  some  of  whom 
were  John  Hancock,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others 
whose  names  I  have  not  room  to  mention.  By  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, this  country  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  grow- 
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ing  moreandmore  prosperous.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part,  a  con- 
tented and  happy  race.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  peace  and  prosperity  may 
attend  her  in  future,  and  may  she  never  be  made  to  bow  her  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  any  nation,  but  may  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  which  incited  our  fore- 
fathers to  a  struggle  for  liberty,  also  incite  us  to  resist  any  attempt  to  take  our 
liberty  from  us,  should  such  an  attempt  ever  be  made- 

O.V  WAR. 

War  is  a  mortal  hostility  between  two  nations,  who  send  their  respective 
armies  to  fight  each  other.  War  originates  in  quarrels  about  commerce, 
boundaries,  and  disputes  between  two  nations,  who  not  being  able  to  settle 
the  matter,  declare  war  against  each  other,  and  then  follows  a  series  of  con- 
tests, which  are  terminated  only  by  one  nation  asking  for  quarter  or  being 
conquered.  The  effects  of  war  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  for  when  the 
soldiers  take  a  town,  they  often  march  into  the  houses,  slay  the  women  and 
transfix  their  infants  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  Many  loving  wives  are 
made  widows,  and  many  children  become  orphans  in  consequence  of  war. 
The  effects  of  war  are  dreadfully  aggravated  if  there  are  Indians  employed  as 
troops,  for  they  unmercifully  scalp  their  prisoners  alive,  torment,  and  at  last 
either  butcher  them,  or  burn  them  alive,  and  many  are  reserved  by  them  for 
more  dreadful  torture  when  they  arrive  at  their  encampments.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  dreadful  effects  of  war,  I  would  refer  to  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
Russia,  in  which  many  thousands  of  the  French  troops  perished  from  cold, 
hunger  and  fatigue;  and  of  those  who  had  entered  Russia  with  the  highest 
expectations  of  conquering  the  country,  not  more  than  one-tenth  ever  re- 
turned. The  folly  of  war  is  extraordinary,  for  what  good  does  it  do  for  two 
nations  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  then  go  to  war,  and  after  having 
both  lost  many  thousands  of  men,  make  peace  and  thus  settle  the  dispute, 
when  all  might  have  been  amicably  adjusted  by  making  peace  at  the  first, 
and  that  too  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Think  of  this  ye  that  are  fond 
of  war  and  bloodshed  !  The  wickedness  of  war  is  also  very  great  as  well  as 
plain ;  for  by  going  to  war  people  break  the  sixth  commandment,  which  says 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  If  one  nation  unjustly  makes  war  upon  another,  then 
the  latter  may  take  up  arms  in  self  defence,  but  ought  to  prosecute  the  war 
no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  invading  the  country. 
Americans  who  are  in  favor  of  war,  I  conjure  you  to  answer  me,  if  you  can; 
what  is  the  use  of  shedding  so  much  blood  without  cause,  and  sending  so 
many  souls  into  eternity?  The  horrors  of  war  are  shocking  in  the  highest 
degree.  Men,  women  and  children  are  butchered  without  mercy,  by  their 
inhuman  conquerors,  and  often  in  battle  does  the  hardened  sinner,  rushing 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  receive  a  ball  in  his  brains,  which  sends  his 
polluted  soul  to  the  bar  of  God,  there  to  receive  his  final  sentence.  In  the 
still  watches  of  the  night,  after  a  battle,  the  sentinel  who  walks  the  battle 
ground  hears  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  who  as  he  passes  near 
them,  not  unfrequently  implore  him  for  God's  sake  to  put  an  end  to  their 
agonies,  by  blowing  out  their  brains.  And  now  in  conclusion,  I  will  only 
add,  that  lam  the  sincere  enemy  of  war,  and  hope  that  peace  and  prosperity 
may  prevail  in  all  countries  in  future,  and  may  the  time  soon  arrive,  "  when 
men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks."  w.  M  c. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel, 
lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expensesof  the  school-room,  for  which, 
including  tu  ition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc- 
tion from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years, 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a  satisfactory  bond 
will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  TWENTY-FIVE  years  ;  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect ;  capable  of  form- 
ing and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immo- 
ralities of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A  satisfactory  certificate 
of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  all  cases  a 
certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates  or  other  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should 
accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  pay  ing  pupils,  may  address  their  let- 
ters (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum, 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August, 
and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  importnnt ;  as  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  ad- 
dressed. He  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both 
winter  and  summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of 
money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


PRESIDENT, 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS. 


Vice  Presidents  for  Life  by  subscription. 


Samuel  Appleton,  Esq. 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq. 


Boston.  1  Charles  Sigourney,  Esq. 
Hartford  | 


Hartford. 


Vice  Presidents  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  15,  1847. 


Ward  Woodbridge, 
Thomas  Day, 
Samuel  Tudor, 
David  Watkinson, 


James  Ward, 
Charles  Seymour, 
James  B.  Hosmer, 
Barzillai  Hudson. 


P.  C.  Brooks, 

Boston. 

Daniel  Buck, 

Hartford. 

William  H.  Imlay, 

(< 

James  Kane, 

Albany. 

Eliphalet  Kimball, 

Boston. 

David  M'Kinney, 

New  York. 

H.  Overing, 

(( 

Daniel  P.  Parker, 

Boston. 

Andrew  Ritchie. 

Directors  jor  Life  by  subscription. 

Ward  Woodbridge, 
S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 
John  Jacob  Astor, 


Christopher  Colt, 
Samuel  Elliott,  Jr. 
Eliphalet  Terry, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 


Hartford. 
New  York. 

Hartford. 
Washington  City. 
Hartford. 
New  York. 


Hartford. 


Directors  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting  May  15, 1847. 


Seth  Terry, 
Charles  Goodwin, 
James  H.  Wells, 
John  Beach, 
Amos  M.  Collins, 


Francis  Parsons, 
David  F.  Robinson, 
Calvin  Day, 
Thomas  C.  Perkins, 
Albert  W.  Butler. 


Barzillai  Hudson,  Secretary. 

James  B.  Hosmer,  Treasurer. 

Seth  Terry,  Commissioner  of  the  Fund. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


LEWIS  WELD,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


ASSISTANTS. 

LAURENT  CLERC,  A.  M. 
WILLIAM  W.  TURNER,  A.  M. 
LUZERNE  RAY,  A.  M. 
COLLINS  STONE,  A.  M. 
JARED  A.  AYRES,  A.  B. 
HENRY  B.  CAMP,  A.  B. 
LUCIUS  H.  WOODRUFF,  A.  M. 
OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  A.  B. 
WILSON  WHITON. 
JAMES  L.  WHEELER. 


ABRAHAM  C.  BALDWIN,  Family  Guardian  and 
Steward. 


Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE,  Matron. 


TO  THE 

PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFITLLY  PRESENT  THEIR  THIRTY-FIRST 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  duty  of  review,  which  the  season  of  spring  always 
brings  to  the  directors  of  the  Asylum,  has  hitherto  been 
pleasant  and  encouraging.  It  has  showed  a  steady  progress 
in  our  work,  and  a  preponderance  of  good  in  its  results, 
which  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  number 
of  our  pupils  during  the  past  year,  has  been  larger  than  ever 
before,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  One 
hundred  and  one  males,  and  ninety-seven  females,  fifty  of 
whom  were  cases  of  original  admission,  and  one  a  case  of 
re-admission.  Twenty-five  were  from  Maine;  twenty-two 
from  New  Hampshire ;  twenty-one  from  Vermont ;  sixty- 
six  from  Massachusetts ;  nine  from  Rhode  Island ;  thirty- 
one  from  Connecticut ;  two  from  New  York  ;  one  from  Illi- 
nois ;  one  from  Wisconsin  ;  nine  from  South  Carolina ;  one 
from  Greorgia,  and  ten  from  the  British  Provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.    A  small  part  of  the 
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whole  number,  only  twenty-seven,  were  paying  pupils  j 
that  is,  pupils  for  the  payment  of  whose  bills,  their  parents 
or  some  other  individuals  were  responsible  ;  the  remainder 
were  beneficiaries  of  States.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  at  tHe  Asylum,  either  under  its  guardian- 
ship and  instruction  as  pupils,  or  in  some  way  in  its  employ, 
has  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

The  increase  in  our  numbers,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  care  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Asylum,  has  led  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  adopt  a  measure  that  had  long  seemed 
desirable,  and  which  is  now  just  beginning  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  For  many  years  past,  the  responsible  office  of 
Steward  has  been  filled  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  of 
the  instructors.  For  about  seven  years,  this  situation  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Peet,  now  at  the  bead  of  the  New  York 
Institution  ;  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  it  has  been  filled 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  who  during  all  this  time  has 
had  the  daily  instruction  of  a  class  in  the  school,  besides  the 
numerous  cares  of  the  stewardship.  These  various  duties 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  complicated,  as  our 
numbers  have  increased,  and  consequent  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  institution  have  taken  place,  until  at  length  Mr. 
Turner  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  steward, 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  instruction.  This  decis- 
ion will  at  least  produce  this  most  desirable  result,  that  it 
will  leave  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  free  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, which  though  ably  performed  heretofore,  could  not  be 
unembarrassed  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
Board  therefore  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Turner  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  that  the  duties  of  his 
double  office  were  too  onerous  and  complicated  to  be  longer 
performed  by  one  person,  and  that  those  of  the  stewardship 
were  sufficient  to  demand  the  services  of  the  best  man  they 
could  procure. 
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In  their  inquiries  for  a  person  to  fill  this  situation,  the 
directors  considered  that  in  connexion  with  the  principal, 
the  faculty  and  the  matron,  he  is  to  have  an  important  agen- 
cy in  regard  to  the  care  and  government  of  the  pupils,  when 
out  of  school,  in  regard  to  their  deportment  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  their  safety  and  happiness  by  night  and  day,  to 
their  recreations  during  hours  of  amusement,  and  their  em- 
ployments during  hours  of  labor  ;  as  well  as  to  the  supply 
of  their  physical  wants  both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  the 
general  supplies  for  the  household.    In  these  particulars 
he  is  indeed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  its 
officers,  and  to  have  such  aid  and  cooperation  as  circumstan- 
ces may  permit  or  require.    Still  he  is  to  be  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  domestic  department, 
including  also  the  work-shops,  the  buildings  and  grounds  ; 
acting  of  course  under  the  established  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  harmony  with  its  officers  of  every  grade.  They 
desired  to  find  a  man  in  whose  character  they  might  impli- 
citly confide,  and  who  from  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  education,  would  sympathize  in  the  great  educational 
objects  of  the  Asylum.    They  sought  one  who  could  feel 
and  act  in  an  important  sense,  in  the  paternal  character, 
towards  all  entrusted  to  his  care,  who  would  realize  that  the 
moral  and  religious  influences  of  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  pupils  and  the  household,  would  be  among  the  highest 
duties  of  his  station,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  should  pos- 
sess a  superior  knowledge  of  common  business  transactions ; 
the  practical  affairs  of  every  day  life.    They  sought  a  man 
who  would  regard  his  sphere  of  labor  as  one  for  the  contin- 
ual exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  for  the  practical 
enforcement  of  the  precepts  of  the  bible  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  we  trust  are,  exhibited  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  religious  instruction  and  worship  of  the 
sabbath.     They  sought  one  who  would  be  able  to  devote 
himself  (o  the  duties  of  his  station,  with  little  prospect  of 
interruption  from  the  necessary  care  of  his  own  private  fam- 
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ily ;  who  would  find  his  happiness  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  and  would  delight  to  act  as  one  of  the  guardians  and 
foster-parents  of  the  unfortunate,  but  interesting  youth,  as- 
sembled in  the  Asylum. 

These  inquiries  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  C.  Baldwin,  to  the  office  in  question  ;  a  gentle- 
man who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  place  ; — and  that 
the  duties  of  the  situation  may  be  the  more  clearly  brought 
to  view  by  the  title  of  its  occupant,  the  directors  have  adopt- 
ed that  of  Family  Guardian  and  Steward. 

In  making  this  change  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
Asylum,  the  directors  have  aimed  to  advance  its  best  inter- 
ests, and  to  secure  in  the  highest  practicable  degree,  the 
improvement  and  substantial  happiness  of  all  its  inmates. 
The  change  may  involve  some  increase  in  the  amount  of 
their  annual  expenses,  but  this  they  cannot  regard  as  an 
evil,  if,  as  they  expect,  it  should  bring  an  increase  of  bene- 
fits to  the  pupils,  and  should  aid  the  other  officers  of  the 
institution  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Mr.  Baldwin 
entered  upon  his  office  at  the  Asylum  on  the  first  instant. 
Of  course  we  must  look  to  the  future  for  results,  and  shall 
do  so  with  confidence. 

The  general  health  of  the  Asylum,  the  past  year,  has 
been  so  good,  that  for  several  months  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  calling  a  physician.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  however,  the  measles  was  introduced  among  us  by 
means  of  a  new  pupil,  who  had  been  received  in  apparent 
health,  and  whose  friends  were  ignorant  of  his  having  been 
exposed  to  the  disease.  The  result  was,  that  the  epidemic 
went  through  the  institution,  so  that  sixty  or  more  were  the 
subjects  of  it ;  yet  it  was  providentially  of  so  mild  a  charac- 
ter, and  yielded  so  readily  to  proper  treatment,  that  no 
one  became  dangerously  ill.  The  only  permanent  evil 
which  we  fear  may  have  resulted  from  it,  was  in  the  case 
of  a  youth  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  suffered  by  a  disease 
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of  the  heart  from  a  period  antecedent  to  his  admission. 
Though  he  recovered  from  the  measles,  and  was  able  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  school,  yet  the  debility  that  remain- 
ed, aggravated  his  previous  infirmities,  and  brought  on  a 
paroxysm,  which  caused  his  death.  Two  other  instances 
of  fatal  disease  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  winter  term  ; 
the  one,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  from  Vermont,  who  died  of  the 
typhus  fever,  and  the  other,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  was  one  of  four  children  of  the 
same  family,  deaf  from  birth,  in  one  of  whom  that  insidious 
disease,  the  scrofula,  had  shown  itself  strongly  at  an  early 
age.  The  scrofulous  tendencies  of  his  system  were  proba- 
bly the  primary  cause  of  his  death  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  which  though  severe,  might  not  otherwise  have 
proved  fatal.  Two  other  instances  of  serious  illness  have 
occurred  among  our  pupils,  both  scrofulous  in  their  origin, 
but  both  resulting  in  restoration  to  usual  health.  A  num- 
ber of  others  under  our  care  are  scrofulous,  though  generally 
in  tolerable  health  ;  but  they  came  to  us  in  every  instance, 
as  we  believe,  in  this  state,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
saying,  that  under  the  judicious  treatment  of  our  physician, 
George  Sumner,  M.  D.,  with  the  requisite  attention  to  diet, 
cleanliness  and  exercise  required  by  our  rules,  the  devel- 
opments of  that  disease  have  in  several  cases  been  checked 
and  controlled,  and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  inert,  if  not 
entirely  eradicated,  are  encouraging. 

In  the  report  of  the  principal,  published  in  connexion 
with  our  annual  report  for  1845,  the  extent  to  which  the 
scrofula  was  found  to  prevail  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  was  particularly  noticed.  It  is 
there  in  many  schools  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  deafness,  and  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  deaf-mutes 
through  life.  It  was  also  stated  in  that  report,  that  such 
cases  have  of  late  years  been  on  the  increase  in  this  coun- 
try, and  since  that  time  we  have  fully  verified  the  statement. 
The  careful  inquiries  we  are  constantly  making,  serve  to 
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show  that  it  is  often  hereditary,  or  when  not  so,  results  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  regard  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  personal  habits  during  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of 
childhood.  Whea  unchecked,  it  gradually  undermines  the 
constitution,  is  often  developed  a  armingly  in  early  youth, 
and  leads  to  consumption  and  other  fatal  diseases.  Parents 
in  some  cases  are  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
and  hence  nothing  is  done  in  reference  to  it,  till  their  chil- 
dren are  brought  to  the  Asylum.  We  speak  thus  particu- 
larly on  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  deaf  children  may  be  induced  to  detect,  and  if  pos- 
sible eradicate  the  evil,  on  its  earliest  development.  No 
human  precautions  can  prevent  the  occasional  prevalence 
of  epidemics,  or  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases  in  any  fam- 
ily ;  but  in  a  household  like  that  of  the  Asylum,  frequent 
instances  of  bodily  infirmity  must  be  expected.  Still  as  the 
great  object  of  our  institution  is  to  impart  education  and  not 
to  cure  physical  maladies,  we  cannot  but  desire  that  all, 
when  committed  to  our  care,  should  be  in  health.  What- 
ever of  disease  is  subsequently  sent  upon  them,  we  will,  as 
heretofore,  use  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  mitigate  and 
remove,  trusting  for  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Physician. 

In  several  of  our  late  reports,  we  have  noticed  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation  and  labial  reading,  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  have  stated  the  course  which,  after  careful 
investigation,  we  had  resolved  to  pursue.  In  the  last,  we 
spoke  particularly  of  several  among  our  pupils,  with  whom 
instruction  in  this  way  had  been  attended  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  avowed  our  determination  to  continue  our 
exertions  in  behalf  of  these  and  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  those  we  mean,  who  once  heard  and  spoke,  and 
those  who  still  retain  imperfect  hearing.  After  the  expe- 
rience of  another  year,  we  are  able  to  report  some  farther 
progress,  and  to  add  that  the  views  heretofore  expressed  are 
confirmed.  The  number  who  have  received  instruction  in 
speech  during  the  year,  is  about  forty,  and  a  similar  variety 
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has  existed  in  their  circumstances  and  improvement  to  that 
of  the  previous  year.  They  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  First,  those  who  from  retaining  some  use  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  or  a  recollection  of  their  former  practice  in 
articulation,  are  capable  of  improving  in  the  use  of  the  ele- 
ments of  language,  and  in  simple  combinations  of  them  in 
easy  words  and  phrases,  but  who  fail  in  more  difficult  com- 
binations. Second,  those  who  can  advance  so  far  as  to 
utter  after  the  teacher  almost  any  forms  of  simple  language, 
but  find  great  difficulty  in  so  fixing  in  their  memory  what 
they  have  been  taught,  as  to  use  it  independently  and  at 
will.  Third,  those  who  can  articulate  with  comparative 
ease,  but  fail  in  many  instances  in  associating  the  mechan- 
ical movements  of  the  organs  by  which  utterance  is  produ- 
ced, with  the  written  words  ;  and  finally,  those,  very  few  in 
number,  who  can  utter  intelligibly  and  independently, 
almost  every  form  of  expression  in  common  use,  and  nearly 
every  other  to  which  their  attention  has  been  carefully 
called  ;  understanding  at  the  same  time  most  that  is  ad- 
dressed to  them  individually  and  directly  by  others.  To 
succeed  in  this  attainment,  a  high  degree  of  mental  activ- 
ity and  discrimination  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  less 
successful  classes,  persevering  practice  may  in  some  cases 
gradually  remove  the  obstacles  which  impede  their  advance- 
ment ;  in  others  these  obstacles  will  probably  never  be  re- 
moved. Still  there  may  be  so  much  advantage  in  their  very 
imperfect  use  of  speech,  as  to  render  continued  instruction 
desirable. 

In  our  last  report,  we  noticed  particularly  eight  of  those 
who  were  deriving  the  most  benefit  from  instruction  in 
speech.  Of  these  it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  say  at 
present,  that  one,  the  most  advanced,  has  continued  to  make 
rapid  improvement,  until  now  he  can  read  on  the  lips,  and 
communicate  his  thoughts  orally,  with  but  little  difficulty. 
The  next  can  use  common  language  to  communicate  by  the 
voice  almost  all  that  he  desires,  but  lacking  that  strength 


and  quickness  of  sight  required  for  readily  reading  on  the 
lips,  he  has  not  been  able  to  improve  much  in  that  partic- 
ular. The  three  next  in  order  have  added  to  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  previous  year  in  all  respects,  so  that  their  know- 
ledge of  speech  has  become  more  available  and  useful.  The 
sixth  has  made  decided  improvement  in  articulating  and 
understanding  articulation  by  means  of  the  eye  alone  ;  and 
as  his  mind  expands  under  general  instruction,  the  prospect 
is  more  and  more  encouraging  that  he  will  ultimately  attain 
to  a  pretty  free  use  of  speech.  The  seventh  has  been  stead- 
ily overcoming  the  difficulties  arising  from  partial  paralysis, 
so  that  his  utterance  is  much  more  intelligible  and  agreea- 
ble, and  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  continued  success  in  his  case.  The  eighth  is  a  pe- 
culiar case,  owing  to  her  being  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  which  circumstance  renders  it  difficult  for  her  to  acquire 
even  a  tolerably  free  use  of  written  language.  What  she 
does  acquire,  however,  she  is  able  to  articulate,  and  she  can 
understand  the  speech  of  others  with  greater  ease  than  here- 
tofore. This  pupil  was  never  entirely  deaf,  and  each  of  the 
other  seven  lost  hearing  by  disease  between  five  and  seven 
years  of  age. 

Several  of  the  pupils  received  since  the  last  report,  belong 
to  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking.  One  is  an  adult, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  has  always  had  so  much  im- 
perfect hearing,  that  he  was  able  to  learn  at  home  a  kind 
of  speech  which  was  valuable,  though  very  defective,  and 
but  slightly  intelligible  except  to  his  familiar  acquaintance. 
He  is  taught  to  some  extent  through  the  ear,  which  is  im- 
proving in  its  power  to  discriminate,  while  his  utterance  thus 
far  keeps  pace  with  his  acquisition  of  new  words  and  forms 
of  expression. 

Another  is  a  lad  fifteen  years  of  age,  Avhose  case  as  to 
hearing  in  childhood,  was  much  like  the  preceding,  and  a 
similar  course  of  instruction  is  producing  like  results. 

The  third  is  a  young  man  nineteen  years  old,  who  lost 
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his  hearing  entirely  at  five,  by  the  scarlet  fever,  but  retained 
on  admission  so  much  knowledge  of  speech,  that  he  could 
read  on  the  lips,  and  utter  the  most  common  words  and 
phrases  with  but  little  difficulty,  though  he  could  not  write 
or  read  from  books.  A  year's  instruction  in  this  instance 
has  been  considerably  successful,  but  the  young  man  is  very 
apt  to  fail  in  associating  their  proper  sounds  with  new  words 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  this  has  been  an  impediment  to 
his  progress,  which  much  perseverance  can  alone  overcome. 
The  phenomena  attending  this  peculiarity  of  mental  action, 
often  found  in  this  class  of  deaf  persons,  are  sometimes  curi- 
ous and  amusing.  For  instance,  in  the  case  we  are  consid- 
ering, the  word  gape  had  been  taught,  and  the  pupil  under- 
stood its  meaning  when  uttered  or  when  w^ritten,  and  could 
repeat  it  properly  after  his  teacher,  but  when  afterwards 
required  to  utter  it  without  aid,  he  said,  open  your  mouth. 

Another  case  of  the  past  year  is  that  of  a  child  ten  years 
old,  who  at  about  four,  entirely  lost  the  hearing  of  one  ear 
by  the  scarlet  fever,  but  retained  so  much  use  of  the  other, 
that  he  might  have  been  educated  at  home,  could  a  teacher 
have  been  found  to  speak  to  him  alone  and  directly  into  his 
ear.  This  being  impossible,  he  was  received  here  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  his  improvement  both  in  the  understand- 
ing of  articulation,  and  the  intelligible  use  of  it,  has  been 
pretty  rapid,  while  he  is  constantly  acquiring  the  ability  to 
read  upon  the  lips.  His  knowledge  of  written  language  is 
good  for  a  child  of  his  age,  and  if,  as  he  becomes  more  ma- 
ture, he  can  be  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  overcoming 
of  his  misfortune,  with  more  energy  than  we  can  expect  a 
mere  child  to  do,  we  have  little  doubt  of  complete  success. 
The  prospect  of  this  result  is  encouraging. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  increased 
attention  we  have  paid  to  this  subject,  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  productive  of  good  to  individuals, 
and  has  extended  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  We  are 
equally  satisfied  from  experience,  that  the  extension  of  this 
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kind  of  instruction  to  our  pupils  who  have  never  heard, 
would  not  be  beneficial,  but  would  serve  to  retard  their 
progress  in  general  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Asylum,  that  it  has 
ever  had  the  character  of  a  general  institution.  Its  doors 
have  been  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  suitable  age, 
and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  acquire  education,  without 
any  exclusive  reference  to  those  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
established.  We  have  intended  it  however  to  be  preemin- 
ently, as  it  has  in  fact  become,  a  New  England  institution  ; 
and  though  as  a  private  charitable  incorporation,  it  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  diffusion  of  its  benefits 
devolves  upon  directors  who  are  generally  citizens  of  Hart- 
ford, yet  it  does  in  practice  belong  to  those  states,  communi- 
ties, neighborhoods  or  individuals,  who  send  their  deaf  and 
dumb  children  to  it  for  education.  To  their  good  it  is  devo- 
ted, and  through  the  smiles  of  a  kind  providence,  its  means 
of  pursuing  its  appropriate  objects  are  preserved  entire  ;  or 
rather  are  somewhat  increased. 

Each  of  the  New  England  States  has  beneficiaries  in  the 
Asylum,  and  during  the  past  year  exhibitions  of  some  of  our 
pupils  have  been  made  before  their  respective  legislatures, 
except  that  of  Connecticut,  which  was  not  in  session  at  a 
period  convenient  for  the  purpose.  This  course  was  adopted 
many  years  since  as  an  occasional  measure,  though  it  has 
not  been  intended  in  general  as  an  annual  one.  It  is  due  to 
those  bodies  of  men,  who  from  enlightened,  benevolent  and 
Christian  motives,  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  aid 
those  whose  circumstances  required  it,  b}^  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  unfortunate  children,  to  give  them  the 
opportunity,  from  time  to  time,  of  witnessing  the  results  of 
their  beneficent  appropriations  ;  to  show  them  that  their 
expenditures  in  this  behalf,  compare  favorably  in  the  good 
they  produce,  with  those  that  the  state  is  continually  making 
for  the  general  education  of  its  children.  For  nearly  thirty 
years,  the  claims  of  deaf  mutes  upon  the  governments  of  the 
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New  England  states,  have  been  recognized  and  cheerfully 
responded  to,  and  as  new  rulers  and  legislators  are  con- 
stantly taking  the  places  of  the  old,  we  find  a  frequent  call 
for  information  on  this  subject,  which  can  in  no  way  be  so 
interestingly  or  impressively  answered,  as  by  exhibiting  the 
attainments  of  the  children  of  their  own  constituents.  They 
become  better  acquainted,  in  this  way,  with  the  subject  of 
deaf-mute  education,  their  attention  is  called  to  particular 
cases  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  they  convey  information 
to  parents,  and  are  in  various  respects  instrumental  of  ex- 
tending a  knowledge  of  the  Asylum,  and  of  the  benefits  it 
is  able  to  confer.  The  kind  reception  uniformly  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Asylum  and  its  pupils  on  these  occasions, 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  states,  has 
been  very  encouraging  to  the  directors,  who  feel  that  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  wise  and  good,  are  most 
desirable  and  necessary. 

The  visit  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  for  some  years  past  has  been  annually  made  to 
the  Asylum,  has  also  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  directors, 
evincing  as  it  does,  on  the  part  of  that  honorable  body,  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  immediate  beneficiaries, 
and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  A  similar  interest 
has  often  been  shown  by  the  commissioners  of  our  own  and 
other  states,  who  are  in  three  instances  at  least,  their  chief 
magistrates,  and  whose  visits  to  the  institution,  examination 
into  its  state,  and  into  the  condition  and  progress  of  their 
own  beneficiaries,  have  produced  very  salutary  results.  The 
directors  desire  the  continuance  of  this  friendly  supervision, 
and  are  ready  to  furnish  every  facility  for  its  being  exercised 
in  the  best  manner. 

The  friends  of  the  Asylum  have  been  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  who,  from  the  forming  of  its 
first  class  of  pupils  thirty  years  ago,  under  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
has  been  one  of  its  most  prominent  instructors.  They  will 
be  interested  in  the  information,  that  he  is  now  in  Europe, 
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on  a  visit  to  his  friends  and  native  land.  Mr.  Clerc  is  ex- 
pected to  return  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  besides 
deriving  much  personal  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  his 
interesting  tour,  we  trust  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with 
useful  information  concerning  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
art  abroad,  and  especially  in  France.  On  his  return  he  is 
expected  to  resume  his  place  in  the  school,  and  we  indulge 
the  hope,  that  many  years  of  continued  usefulness  in  it,  are 
yet  before  him.  During  Mr.  Clerc's  absence,  his  situation 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  filled  by  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  a 
former  teacher  in  the  Asylum  of  seven  years'  experience. 

One  year  more  is  past :  and  now  we  enter  upon  that  which 
is  yet  all  before  us,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 
with  our  might  whatever  we  find  to  do,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  wisdom  which  comethfrom  above. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  15th,  1847. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  15tH 
OF  MAY,  1847  ;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

Allen,  Asa 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

May, 

1845 

Conn. 

Allen,  Sarah 

June, 

1843 

Allen,  Betsey  P. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

Allison,  Archibald 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Oct. 

1843 

Friends. 

Augur,  Charles  H. 

Milford,  Conn. 

May, 

1846 

Conn. 

Austin,  James 

Svi^anton,  Vt. 

May, 

1845 

Vermont. 

Bailey,  William 

Boston,  Mass. 

(( 

1844 

Mass 

Balch,  George  H. 

Bradford,  " 

(( 

1843 

Barber,  Thirza  L. 

Killingly,  Conn. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 

<( 

(( 

Conn. 

Bartlett,  Harriet 

(( 

1846 

N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Abigail, 

(< 

(( 

(( 

Barnes,  Marshall  P. 

Blackstone,  Mass, 

(C 

(( 

Mass. 

Beers,  Robert  D. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

<( 

1844 

Conn. 

Bennison,  Margaret  H. 

Salem,  Mass. 

1843 

Mass. 

Bennison,  Matilda  B. 

<( 

<  ( 

Berry,  Moses 

Palmyra,  Me. 

(C 

1845 

Maine. 

Berry,  Susan  A. 

<(  (( 

(( 

(< 

Berry,  Thomas  H. 

((  (S 

(( 

(< 

(C 

Bishop,  Lorenzo 

Unity,  N.  H. 

June, 

1844 

N.  Hamp. 

Boardvvin,  Delia  D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

May, 

1845 

Mass. 

Boardwin,  George 

(I  (C 

(< 

Boardvvin,  Susan  F.  A. 

(( 

Bracy,  Lydia 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

April,  1846 

N.  Hamp. 

Bradbury,  Mary  C. 

Buxton,  Me. 

May, 

1845 

Maine. 

Brown,  Samuel  A. 

Milford,  Conn. 

(( 

1844 

Conn. 

Bruce,  Harriet 

Andersonville,  S.  C. 

Aug. 

1842 

So.  Carolina 

Budlong,  James 

Warwick,  R.  I. 

May, 

1842 

R.  Island. 

Buffum,  George 

Salem,  Mass. 

u 

1846 

Mass. 

Bugbee,  Amanda  M. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

C( 

1845 

Vermont. 

Bugbee,  Chloe  M. 

U  Ik 

(C 

<( 

Burpe,  John  B, 

Frederickton,  N.  B. 

1842 

Friends. 

Buxton,  William 

Dan  vers,  Mass. 

<( 

(( 

Mass. 

Buxton,  Jonathan  Jr. 

<(  a 

(( 

1846 

Campbell,  Alexander 

St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 

July, 

1845 

Friends. 

Campbell,  Donald 

(C                     <l  <( 

June, 

1844 

<c 

Campbell,  Christina 

C(                    ((  <( 

<c 

(( 

Campbell,  Jane 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

(< 

« 

N.  Hamp. 
(( 

Campbell,  Sophia 

(<  (( 

May, 

1845 

Carlin,  Sarah  J. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dec. 

<< 

Mass. 

Challis,  Lucinda  S. 

DanviUe,  N.  H. 

June, 

1844 

N.  Hamp. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 
Chamberlain,  Wm.  M. 
Chipman,  Esther  L. 
Clark,  Mary  M. 
Clark,  Ambrose  B. 
Cobb,  Caroline 
Colton,  Celinda  A. 
Cook,  Lauretta  A. 
Cox,  Owen  Jr. 
Crane,  Elizabeth 
Culver,  Henry 
Cunningham,  Martha 
Danforth,  Warren  0. 
Davison,  Pherney  J. 
Denison,  James 
Densmore,  Asahel 
Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dunbar,  Abbyann 
Durkee,  Harriet  A. 
Dutton,  Abigail  F. 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
Esty,  Caroline  F. 
Fairbanks,  Lucy  A. 
Fisk,  Newton 
Fitch,  Francis  G. 
Flanders,  Frederick 
Ford,  John  W. 
Frank,  Joseph  W. 
Frank,  Sarah  J. 
Gage,  John 
Giddings,  Francis 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilman,  Henry  G. 
Gowing,  Harriet 
Green,  Sarah  A. 
Green,  William  H. 
Greenleaf,  Sarah  A. 
Greenwood,  Hannibal 
Haley,  Nancy  S. 
Hamlin,  Nancy  E, 
Hanchett,  Ann  D, 
Haskell,  George  W. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Hill,  Marion  E. 
Hine.  James 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Hulett,  Alta 
Hulett,  Seth 
Humphrey,  Elias  B. 
Jack,  Augustus 
Jackson,  Benjamin  B. 
Janes,  George  B. 
Jellison,  Lucy  J. 
Johnson,  Emily 
Johnson,  Gertrude 
Kenniston,  George  B. 
Kilham,  John  H. 


Bangor,  Me. 
South  Reading,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Me. 
Lyme,  Conn. 
Groton,  Conn. 
Hancock,  N.  H. 
Vershire,  Vt. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Horton,  N.  S. 
Manchester,  Vt. 
Greenville  Dist.  S.  C. 
Berkshire,  Vt, 
Waterford,  Vt. 
Royalton,  Vt. 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Essex,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Somers,  Conn. 
Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Dedham,  " 
Southport,  Wis.  Ter, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Cornville,  Me. 
Stratford,  Conn. 
Gray, 

((  (( 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Franklin,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Tam worth,  N.  H. 
IDanvers,  Mass. 
VVaterford,  Me. 
iGardiner,  " 
Pittsfield,  N.  H. 
Farmington,  Me. 
Tuftonborough,  N.  H. 
Buxton,  Me. 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
Douglas,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Pawlett,  Vt. 

Farmington,  Conn. 
Belfast,'Me. 
Otisfield,  Me. 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Monroe,  Me. 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

Hamden,  Me. 
Manchester,  Mass, 


June,  1843 
May,  1846 
'  1845 
June,  184.') 
Sept,  1843 
May,  1846 


April, 
April, 
May, 


April, 
May, 
June, 
May, 


1842 

1846 
1845 
1544 
1845 
1844 
1846 


1845 
1846 
1845 
(( 

1842 
1844 
1846 
1841 


Conn, 

Vermont, 

N,  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Maine. 


Friends. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
(( 

N.  Hamp. 

Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 
Maine. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Friends. 


"  1845 
Oct.  1846 


Maine. 
Mass. 
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Names. 


Kimball,  Hannah  C. 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Knapp,  Harriet 
Lambert,  William,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Granvillj  H. 
Leek,  Leverett  J. 
Leland,  Nathaniel  A. 
Lemont,  William  T. 
Lockwood,  Seymour 
Lombard,  Caroline  W. 
Lovejoy,  Benjamin 
Luce,  Almira  G. 
Luce,  Charles  H. 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney,  John 
Mair,  James 
Mallory,  Susan  J. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Marshall,  Isabella  E. 
Mason,  Clarissa 
McCoskrie,  Mary 
McWhirk,  Margaret 
Mellen,  Mary  W. 
Merriiiew,  Benjamin 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Morgan,  Jesse 
Morse,  Sophronia 
Mowry,  Desire 
Mowry,  Charles  W. 
Mowry,  Minerva 
Needham,  Henry  C. 
Nute,  Charles 
O'Bryan,  Henry 
Oviatt,  Alvina 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Packer,  Eldridge 
Palmer,  Cyrus  D. 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Jane  M. 
Pease,  Andrew  J. 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pillsbui  y,  Mariette 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Pressy,  Mary 
Ranney,  Harriet  N. 
Read,  George  F. 
Record,  Ann  Maria 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Richaidson,  Moses  H, 
Robbins,  Emeline  E. 
Roberts  Miranda  D. 
Robertson,  Adam  G. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
Rogers,  Lucinda 
Rowe,  Samuel, 


Residence. 


Rumney,  N.  H. 
Dartmonth,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Grafton,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Springfield,  Vt. 
Portland,  Me. 
Sidney  " 
West  Tisbury,  Mass. 
Chilmark, 
Boston, 

((  t< 

Lanark,  C.  W. 

Middlebury,  Conn. 
Randolpli,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Great  Barrington,  Ma: 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Milton,  Mass. 
Hardwick,  Mass. 
Pairhaven,  Mass. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Greenville  Dist.  S.  C. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Smithfield,  R.  I. 


Bristol,  Vt, 
Milton,  Mass. 
Bristol,  Vt. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Voluntown,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

(C  (( 

Enfield, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vt. 
Buckfield,Me. 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Point  Levi,  Canada. 

Harwich,  Mass. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 


Admission.    Supported  by 


May, 
Sept. 
May, 


May, 
June, 
May, 
June, 
July, 

May, 


1845 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1840 
1842 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1843 
1844 


1846 
"  1842 
1838 
June,  1843 
May,  1842 
"  1845 


N.  Ham  p. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
Mass, 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
(( 

Mass. 


Friends. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Mas?. 


"     1846  " 

"     1843  «« 

"     lS46jN.  Hamp. 
April,  l847|So.  Carolina. 
May,  184G'Mas3. 

"  1842!Friends. 

<(  <(  4( 

"     1844  " 

1842  Vermont. 

"  1844|Mass. 

"     1845  Vermont. 
1846  Mass. 

<<  << 

1 844  j  Vermont. 


Sept. 
May, 

June, 
Dec. 
May, 
June, 
May, 
April, 
<< 

May, 
June, 

May, 


Sept. 
May, 


Conn. 


1844 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1839  Friends. 
1842iConn. 
1843|N.  Hamp. 
1844  Mass. 
,1846,N.  Hamp. 

I  " 
1845;  Mass. 
1843  Vermont. 
1846  Maine. 
1841, Conn. 
lS40|Mass. 

1841  Conn. 
1845Friends. 
1843|  " 
1843  Mass. 


Maine. 
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A3,in6S. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

Rowe,  Lucy  A. 

New  Gloucester,  Me. 

May, 

1843 

iVlrtHlC. 

Sacket,  Lucy  M. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

(( 

1846 

Mass. 

Saunders,  Martha  M. 

Walpole,  " 
Southbury,  Conn. 

Sept. 

184-^ 

<c 

Simons,  Henry 

June, 
May, 

]844 

uonn. 

Skinner,  John 
vSlauter,  Hiram  F. 

Pom  fret,  " 

1841 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

1844 

^Xass 

Sloan  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan',  Ellen  T. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

« 

1845 

So.  Carolinsi. 

(<  <( 

« 

Slocum,  Abigail 
Slocum,  Mary  E. 

Portsmouth.  R.  L 

<( 

<(  (< 

(( 

<c 

Slocum,  Peleg 

« 

a 

(C 

Sloot,  James 

Vessalboro',  Me. 

1842 

Maine. 

Smith,  Amos  Jr. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

1841 

Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  I  vers 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

1842 

C( 

(<  (C 

1845 

Smith,  Sarah 

u 

(C 

<c 

Smith,  Nathan  A. 

Milford,  Conn. 

<( 

1844 

Southwick,  Samuel 

Salem,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1843 

iVldoS. 

Stansell,  Ellen 

Barnwell,  S.  C. 

1846 

Stebbins,  Helen  M. 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

(( 

1845 

IVIass 

Steere,  Charles  H. 

Gloucester,  R.  I. 

May, 

(( 

R.  Island. 

Storrs,  Sarah  W. 

Long  Meadow,  Mass. 

1844 

Sullivan,  Margaret 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

c 

1839 

ou,  v/alUlllla, 

Thayer,  Philander 

Sandistield,  Mass. 

« 

1844 

Mass. 

Tripp,  Charles 

Charleston,  Vt. 

1842 

Vermont. 

Walen,  Ellen 

Rockport,  Mass. 

1846 

Mass. 

Ward,  Silas 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept. 

1842 

Vermont. 

Waterman,  Frederick  J. 

Appleton,  Me, 

May, 

1844jMaine. 

White,  Daniel 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

July, 

1846|So.  Carolina. 

Whitman,  Charles  A. 

Boston,  Mass. 

(( 

1844  Mass. 

Wiggins,  Philip 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

June, 

1842!So.  Carolina. 

Wiley,  Warren  P. 

Medway,  Mass. 

Mav, 

1846 

Mass. 

Winsor,  Phebe  A, 

Johnston,  R.  L 

(( 

R.  Island. 

Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 

Medway,  Mass. 

<( 

1843 

Mass. 

Wiswell,  Mary  C. 

<s 

(< 

<( 

W^iswell,  David 

West  Medway,  Mass. 

1846 

(( 

Wodell,  Rhoda 

Westport,  Mass. 

<( 

1843 

(  c 

Worcester,  Frank 

Dracut,  " 

Jan. 

1845 

Friends. 

Worcester,  Susan 

(<  (< 

(( 

(( 

Wright,  James  D. 

Oglethorpe  Co.  Ga. 

April,  1844 

t( 

Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

May, 

<< 

Vermont. 

Westford,  Mass. 

(( 

Mass. 

Wright,  Varnum  B. 

(( 

(C 

Young,  Ellen  A. 

Meredith,  N.  H. 

1846 

N.  Hamp. 

Supported  by  Friends, 

"  Maine, 

"  New  Hampshire, 

<«  Vermont,  . 

"  Massachusetts, 

"  Rhode  Island,  . 

"  Connecticut,  . 

"  South  Carolina, 
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Females. 
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SPECniENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of.  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our 
annual  reports,  and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our 
pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction,  except  such  as  their  respective  authors 
can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out 
by  a  teacher.    The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule. 


By  a  hoy  14  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  one  year  and  ten 
months, 

Hartford,  March  25th,  1847. 
My  dear  Parents. — I  hope  that  my  friends  and  relatives  are  as  well  as  I  am. 
Why  do  you  not  write  a  letter  to  me  ?  I  am  waiting  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  soon.  I  have  finished  my  Reading  Book.  Mr.  Weld  gave  me  the  First 
Reader  last  March.  I  study  my  First  Reader  every  evening.  The  teachers 
lecture  to  all  the  pupils  every  Friday  evening.  Mr.  Weld  calls  the  pupils, 
and  they  select  the  library  books  themselves  every  two  weeks  Saturday  eve- 
ning. The  roads  are  muddy.  The  girls  do  not  walk  about  the  fields,  because 
the  ground  is  very  muddy.  Last  February,  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
came  and  visited  the  Asylum  and  spent  the  day  here.  Gov.  Colby,  of  New- 
Hampshire,  visited  the  Asylum  with  his  wife  in  the  afternoon.  Last  Febru- 
ary I  played  with  the  boys,  and  fell  down,  and  sprained  my  ancle,  and  got 
hurt  I  could  hardly  walk  a  few  days.  I  was  better  in  a  few  days,  but  now 
my  ancle  is  not  sore.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
in  the  American  Hall.  Next  April  Mr.  Turner  will  leave  the  Asylum  ;  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  come  from  New  Haven  and  be  steward  of  the  Asylum. 
Some  pupils  will  go  to  their  homes  this  spring.  They  will  never  come  to  the 
Asylum  again.  The  trees  will  begin  to  grow  the  leaves  on  them,  and  the 
grass  will  begin  to  grow  this  spring.  The  ground  will  be  dry.  The  snow  is 
all  gone  away.  One  of  the  teachers  oversees  the  pupils,  who  learn  their  les- 
sons every  evening.  The  pupils  talk  with  each  other  about  the  stories  or 
things  or  war.  I  was  very  sorry  for  my  uncle  Benjamin  died.  I  wish  one 
of  my  friends  to  come  here  next  May.  The  pupils  begin  to  play  ball  near 
the  shop.  I  wish  to  see  my  Grandmother.  I  wish  that  you  write  the  names 
of  my  relatives  in  a  letter  to  me.  On  the  second  of  April  there  will  be  the 
Fast  day.  I  know  that  I  used  to  help  my  father  cut  down  small  trees.  I  love 
to  cut  down  trees  at  home.    I  improved  in  skating  last  winter. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

A.  J. 
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By  a  girl,  14  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  two  years. 

Hartford,  April  15th,  1847. 
My  dear  Parents. — I  was  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  last  Febru- 
ary ;  and  I  read  it  with  much  pleasure.  All  the  pupils  are  well  except  Miss 
Davison,  who  died  on  Wednesday  this  month  7th  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  She  had  been  sick  with  typhus  fever  eleven  days.  She  died  sud- 
denly. Two  weeks  before  her  death  she  was  as  well  as  I  am  now.  She  did 
not  expect  to  die  ;  but  she  is  dead.  Her  soul  has  gone  to  God  who  made  it. 
Perhaps  I  shall  die  in  a  few  weeks.  I  do  not  know.  God  only  knows.  Oh 
God  help  me  to  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  do  right,  and  at  last  save  my  soul. 
I  have  been  sick  with  the  influenza,  but  now  am  quite  well.  One  of  the  girls 
was  very  much  sick.  She  almost  died.  I  think  that  I  was  afraid  that  she 
would  never  get  quite  well.  But  she  is  quite  well  again.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Jellison.  When  was  my  brother  Robert's  birth-day  I  think  he  is  anxious 
to  come  to  school.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  my  brother  David  is  improving 
very  fast.  I  often  think  of  you.  Ellen  tells  me  that  she  sends  love  to  you, 
and  she  is  very  well.  She  will  write  a  letter  to  you  by  and  by.  Yesterday 
the  pupils  went  into  the  American  Hall.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
pupils  there.  A  large  crowd  of  people  were  very  much  interested.  It  is 
clear,  cool,  and  pleasant  to-day.  The  grass  begins  to  grow.  Next  month 
many  new  pupils  will  come  here.  I  send  very  much  love  to  my  relations. 
What  is  my  father  doing'?    I  hope  that  my  relations  are  well. 

Your  affectionate  Daughter, 

D.  J.  S. 


By  a  lad,  17  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  three  years. 

THE  STORY  Or  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Many  years  ago,  Alexander  Selkirk  alone  lived  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. De  Foe  invented  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  follows.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  was  born  in  England.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  ran  away  from  his 
father  into  a  ship  and  sailed  upon  the  ocean  on  some  voyages  a  few  years. 
He  became  a  sailor.  He  sailed  upon  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  it  was  very 
stormy,  the  ship  struck  against  sand  or  rock  and  was  broken.  The  sailors  got 
into  the  boat,  and  rowed  it  with  the  oars  on  the  ocean.  But  the  wind  blew 
the  surface  of  the  swell,  the  boat  upset  and  the  sailors  fell  into  the  ocean  and 
were  drowned  all,  but  Robinson  Crusoe  was  swimming  in  the  ocean  to  an 
island  and  arrived  there.  He  was  afraid  that  the  wild  beasts  would  catch 
him.  He  went  to  a  tree  and  saw  the  limbs  were  very  thick  on  it.  He  climbed 
it  through  the  limbs  and  slept  at  night,  to  be  protected  from  the  wild  beasts 
coming  to  him.  The  next  day  morning  he  got  up  and  came  down  the  tree. 
He  looked  at  the  Pacific  ocean  and  found  the  same  ship  on  it.  He  waded 
into  it,  and  swam  to  the  ship  and  climbed  the  forepart  and  stepped  into  the 
cabin  and  found  biscuits  and  tools.  Yesterday  he  ate  nothing  in' the  island, 
and  he  was  very  hungry.  He  took  wine  and  drank  it  and  ate  food  fast.  He 
had  eaten  enough.  He  was  making  a  raft.  He  had  done  it  and  took  it  and 
cast  it  on  the  ocean.  He  took  guns  and  axes,  tools,  biscuits  and  provisions 
and  powder  and  put  them  on  the  raft,  and  he  got  on  it  and  rowed  the  raft 
with  the  oars  and  floated  it  to  the  island.  He  made  a  tent  of  sail  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  fence  that  was  very  thick  and  strong,  to  be  protected  from  the 
wild  beasts.  He  always  took  a  ladder  and  put  it  on  the  fence  and  mounted  it 
up  and  took  it  over  the  fence  and  climbed  it  down  again  and  again.  He  per- 
ceived some  goats  and  caught  two  of  them  and  carried  them  into  the  hut  and 
played  with  them.    He  taught  the  parrot  to  dance  about.    He  ate  food,  but 
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he  consumed  food.  He  walked  through  the  woods  and  shot  the  goats.  The 
goats  were  killed  by  him  for  food.  The  powder  was  decreased.  He  did  not 
like  to  stay  on  the  island  alone.  He  wished  to  go  to  England.  He  looked 
for  a  large  tree  and  found  it.  He  was  cutting  it  several  days.  The  tree  fell 
down  and  he  hollowed  out  it.  He  was  a  boatmaker.  The  boat  was  pretty 
and  strong.  He  was  disappointed  that  he  could  not  carry  the  boat  over  the 
hill  at  a  long  distance.  The  savages  rowed  a  boat  with  two  captive  savages 
to  the  island,  and  carried  them  there.  One  of  them  untied  his  hands  and 
escaped.  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  him  running  away  and  shot  at  the  others. 
The  savages  were  astonished,  and  ran  into  the  boats  and  sailed  away.  He 
found  the  same  savage  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  called  him  Friday, 
because  the  day  was  Friday.  He  lived  with  him  some  years.  When  he  saw 
an  English  ship,  he  went  into  it  and  sailed  for  England,  and  was  glad  to  get 
there.  He  asked  his  father  to  forgive  him  because  he  ran  away.  His  father 
forgave  him.  He  gave  him  a  farm  and  he  lived  on  it  some  years.  When  he 
was  old,  he  died  in  England.  P.  J.  W. 


By  a  young  man,  22  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  four  years. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Man  is  the  most  curious  and  admirable  of  the  creatures  which  God  created 
out  of  the  ground.  But  no  man  can  create  a  body  out  of  the  dust.  God 
breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  the  body  and  raised  it  to  life.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  adore  Him  for  his  unsearchable  love  towards  us.  Behold  the  number- 
less hairs  upon  the  head  of  a  man  !  It  is  said,  when  we  look  through  a  mi- 
croscope, the  roots  of  the  hair  are  monstrous,  and  we  can  find  them  to  be  hol- 
low tubes.  The  brain  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  and  it  would  beat- 
tended  with  melancholy  consequences  to  the  mind,  if  the  brain  should  be 
injured.  How  wise  God  is  !  to  defend  it  from  being  bruised  by  having  a  hard 
substance  or  bone  to  cover  the  head,  and  skin  is  added.  It  is  thought  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  which  reasons,  thinks,  judges,  &c.  The 
eyes  are  two  balls  which  are  placed  in  sockets  a  little  below  the  forehead, 
and  are  supported  by  the  soft  flesh.  They  are  covered  with  a  gristly  sub- 
stance, to  shelter  the  pupils  from  moisture,  and  small  things,  which  would 
spoil  them,  if  they  were  exposed  and  the  pupils  are  in  the  centre  of  the  eyes. 
They  are  black  apertures  to  look  through.  I  wish  the  eyes  CDuld  be  made 
sharp  enough  to  see  the  atmosphere,  because  we  cannot  see  it.  I  imagine 
there  would  be  several  millions  of  heads  on  the  ball  of  an  eye,  if  it  were  seen 
by  the  same  number.  I  mean,  if  a  man  should  make  a  speech  to  the  people, 
and  their  heads  should  be  thrown  upon  one  of  the  man's  eyes,  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  had  several  millions  of  heads.  There  are  many  cells  in  the  lungs, 
which  are  placed  in  the  inside  of  each  side,  one  somewhere  about  the  heart 
and  the  other  in  the  right  side,  and  there  is  a  difference  between  the  veins 
and  arteries.  By  the  arteries,  the  blood  runs  through  various  parts  of  the  body, 
out  of  the  heart  to  nourish  the  body  and  render  it  healthy.  By  the  veins,  the 
blood  returns  to  the  heart.  It  would  cause  death,  if  the  lungs  should  be  de- 
stroyed, some  persons  live  with  one  lung  and  some  with  half  a  lung,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  one  of  the  pupils  who  was  attacked  with  some  disease  and 
lost  one  lung  and  half  of  the  other,  was  not  removed  by  death,  but  was  restored 
to  health  and  she  joyfully  plays  around  the  yard,  and  she  seems  as  if  she  were 
strong  enough  to  wash  clothes. 

S.  R. 
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By  a  young  man,  24  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  four  and  a 
half  years. 

MY  NATIVE  PLACE. 

My  father  and  mother  left  Scotland  in  1S20,  and  emigrated  to  Canada. 
They  first  came  to  L.  and  settled  there,  but  they  staid  only  a  few  years.  Then 
they  left  the  place  and  went  up  country  near  Lake  Huron,  and  had  one  or  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  remained  there  two  years,  but  they  were  not  con- 
tented to  live  there,  because  they  did  not  like  to  live  so  far  from  their  friends 
and  they  thought  of  removing  to  L.  again.    So  they  came  back,  and  settled 
in  some  place  in  the  counly  of  L,  where  I  was  born.    My  father  had  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres  which  he  kept  for  about  twelve  years,  at  the  same  time 
when  I  came  to  the  Asylum.    During  my  stay  here,  he  sold  his  farm  and  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  L,  to  work  at  his  trade,  for  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
he  continues  his  business  there  to  this  day.    Before  my  father's  removal,  his 
house  was  a  log  house  situated  on  the  level  land,  but  a  few  yards  from  it  there 
was  a  little  hill  and  near  the  house  was  a  swamp  filled  with  brush  and  black 
logs  lying,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  berries  of  several  kinds.    But  a 
few  years  afterwards  he  cleared  the  greater  part  of  the  swamp  which  was  ex- 
cellent, because  its  soil  was  good  and  black.    Near  the  swamp  he  made  potash 
for  several  years,  but  gave  up  making  it  because  there  was  not  ashes  enough. 
He  continued  clearing  some  acres  of  wild  land  every  year,  till  he  had  cleared 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  and  he  had  extensive  crops  of  grain,  and  peas  and 
hay  which  he  sold  in  winter.    Although  part  of  the  land  was  cleared,  it  was 
filled  with  stumps.    Near  the  house  there  was  a  large  log  barn  which  was 
sufficient  for  the  hay  and  grain,  next  the  stable  for  horses  and  cattle.  These 
buildings  were  raised  up  by  a  bee,  and  they  danced  at  our  house  in  the  night 
when  they  had  done  raising,  for  it  is  their  custom  to  do  so  in  my  country. 
Afterwards,  my  father  built  a  new  house  adjoining  the  old  one,  and  it  was 
plastered  inside  and  one  room  in  it  was  a  parlour.  Near  this  house  was  a  very 
good  garden.    We  had  an  extensive  common  in  which  the  house  stood.  Near 
this  farm  on  the  west  side  was  a  small  lake,  which  seemed  to  me  like  water 
running  up  to  the  sky  when  I  was  going  towards  it,  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 
I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  a  lake,  for  I  had  never  had  an  idea  of  it.  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  the  particulars  which  came  in  my  mind  for  I  could  not 
recollect  them,  but  I  will  tell  you  more  about  my  father's  removal  to  the  vil- 
lage.   He  bought  a  lot  of  two  acres  and  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
F  who  sold  it  to  him.    The  house  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  river 
leading  to  the  Rideau  river,  which  connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence.    But  two 
years  after  the  house  was  burnt,  through  the  carelessness  of  two  men  who 
were  tenants  of  my  father.    After  some  months  he  built  a  shop  on  the  spot, 
and  a  framed  house  before  the  old  one  was  on  fire.    This  new  house  was  fin- 
ished, and  one  year  after  he  moved  to  it.  J,  M. 


By  a  lad,  13  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  six,  and  has  been  under 
instruction  two  years  and  nine  months. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  air  which  surrounds  the  globe.  It  has  many  uses. 
Without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  live,  for  we  could  not  breathe.  It  causes 
plants  to  grow,  and  animals  to  live.  Without  it,  the  trees,  plants  and  all  veg- 
etables could  not  grow.  We  breathe  it  and  all  living  beasts  do.  It  is  suppo- 
sed that  it  extends  forty-five  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  When 
men  ascend  mountains  which  are  of  a  great  height,  it  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  they  arrive  at  the  tops,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  intense 


cold  and  the  blood  bursts  from  their  lips  and  fingers.  This  shows  that  if  they 
should  go  farther,  they  could  find  no  atmosphere.  There  are  several  conse- 
quences of  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere ;  shipwrecks,  hurricanes,  houses 
blown  down,  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  disasters  at  sea  and  on  land.  It 
causes  ships  to  sail  on  the  ocean  and  birds  to  fly.  I  think  that  if  there  were 
no  air,  we  should  have  no  sense  of  hearing  or  smelling.  God  created  it  before 
Adam  lived,  to  let  us  breathe  it.  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was 
no  atmosphere.  The  cause  why  we  cannot  see  it,  is  that  our  eyes  are  not 
strong  enough.  I  can  show  that  without  it  we  should  die,  because,  when  a 
mouse  is  put  into  the  air  pump,  at  the  moment  the  air  is  all  out,  he  dies.  It 
presses  on  our  bodies  and  makes  them  small.  When  youeiscend  a  mountain, 
your  body  grows  larger  because  the  atmosphere  grows  thinner.  We  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  our  Creator  for  preparing  it  for  us.  It  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  C.  A.  W. 


By  a  young  woman,  21  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  Jive,  and  has 
been  under  instruction  three  and  a  half  years. 

MY  THOUGHTS  BEFORE  I  WAS  EDUCATED. 

When  at  home,  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  the  world, 
before  I  had  seen  any  other  one.  When  strangers  stopped  in  my  father's 
house,  I  sometimes  used  to  run  to  my  mother  and  follow  her,  for  fear  they 
would  kill  me.  Soon  after,  I  was  told  that  all  the  people  would  die  soon ; 
my  impression  was  that  they  all  would  gather  together  in  my  father's  lot,  and 
fall  on  the  ground  to  be  killed  by  some  one,  and  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
it  would  hurt  me.  One  Sunday,!  teased  my  sister  to  go  with  me  to  pick  some 
strawberries,  but  she  looked  sober  at  me  and  said  we  must  not  go  any  where. 
I  thought  that  she  had  the  head-ache.  Another  Sunday,  I  asked  my  mother 
to  let  me  sew,  but  she  refused  her  consent,  therefore  I  thought  that  all  the 
people  had  the  head-ache  once  in  six  days.  I  called  Sunday,  head-ache.  When 
I  was  first  told  that  God  was  in  Heaven,  I  thought  he  was  a  man  who  made 
people  and  animals  in  his  glass  house.  I  asked  my  sister-in-law  if  God  would 
kill  me,  if  I  should  go  up  to  him.  She  said  that  I  could  not  go  to  him  myself. 
She  said  good  people  would  go  to  him.  I  thought  God  took  the  coffins  out  of 
the  graves  in  the  night,  and  carried  them  up  to  his  glass  house,  and  laid  them 
on  benches.  After  a  long  while  one  evening  I  went  to  meeting  and  saw  the 
preacher  pointing  his  fingers  to  a  picture  which  was  hung  on  the  walls.  I 
thought  it  was  the  picture  of  God,  and  the  good  people  who  lived  in  Heaven. 
Some  of  my  friends  told  me  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  in  spring  by 
fire.  I  was  very  much  afraid  and  wished  to  know  how  to  do  right,  because 
my  friends  said  that  the  wicked  would  go  to  hell.  The  lightning  appeared 
with  fire.  I  thought  it  was  God  that  shot  the  people.  I  hid  in  the  corner 
of  my  bedroom.  Before  coming  to  this  Institution,  it  seemed  to  be  beyond 
human  power  that  I  could  ever  be  educated  by  any  one  in  the  world,  but  I 
was  mistaken,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  sending  me  much  knowledge. 
I  am  also  grateful  to  the  teachers,  and  to  all  my  friends  who  supply  me  with 
books  and  clothes.  I  am  now  hajipier  than  I  was  when  in  ignorance,  for  T 
am  able  to  read,  write,  make  signs,  and  talk  by  my  fingers.  At  home  I  thought 
I  need  not  be  taught,  because  I  did  not  know  that  we  ought  to  be  taught  about 
religion.  H.  K. 
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By  a  lad,  13  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  and  a  half,  and  has 
been  two  years  under  instruction.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  written 
language  when  he  joined  the  school. 

CURIOSITY. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  whose  name  was  C  ,  and  if  any  persons  were 

talking  together,  she  always  listened  to  hear  what  they  said,  although  her 
mother  often  told  her  that  listening  was  as  bad  as  stealing.  One  day  as  her 
father  and  some  of  his  friends  were  talking  together,  her  father  raised  a  glass 
of  beer  to  his  lips  to  drink,  but  seeing  a  fly  in  it,  he  went  to  the  window  and 
emptied  it  out,  but  it  fell  on  the  head  of  C,  who  had  crept  under  the  window 
to  listen ;  her  father  did  not  see  her.  One  day  as  her  father  and  mother  were 
talking  alone,  she  went  to  the  door  and  listened  at  the  key  hole,  but  her  father 
coming  suddenly  to  the  door,  pulled  it  open  ;  and  one  of  her  curls  got  fixed 
in  the  key-hole,  and  she  was  pulled  into  the  room,  and  it  hurt  her  nose  so 
much  that  it  bled.  Once  at  dinner  she  heard  her  mother  say  that  she  expect- 
ed three  ladies  on  business  of  importance  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
C.  thought  that  she  could  hide  herself  in  the  room  and  listen  to  what  they 
talked  about.  So  some  time  before  they  came,  she  went  into  the  room  and 
hid  herself  under  a  great  rocking  chair  which  was  covered  all  over  with 
cloth.  When  the  ladies  came,  one  of  them  had  a  dog,  and  he  ran  directly  to 
the  chair  and  lifted  the  cloth  with  his  nose,  and  her  mother  saw  her,  and 
called  a  maid,  and  told  her  to  lock  her  up  in  a  room  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. One  evening  some  of  the  servants  had  a  party  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
wanted  to  know  what  they  did ;  so  she  got  a  log  and  sat  on  it  at  the  head  of 
the  cellar  stairs,  and  she  listened  through  a  great  crack  in  the  door ;  but 
pretty  soon  she  went  to  sleep,  and  the  family  to  bed,  but  she  dozed  and  lost 
her  balance,  and  fell  headlong  down  the  stairs,  with  the  log  after  her.  The 
family  were  frightened  and  went  and  found  her  senseless.  She  got  well  but 
listened  no  more.  T.  J.  C. 


By  two  young  women,  each  19  years  old.  One  lost  her  hearing  at  three 
months,  and  has  beennine  years  under  instruction  ;  the  other  became  deaf 
at  four  and  a  half  years,  and  has  been  eight  years  under  instruction. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

M.  If  a  person  should  ask  you  what  the  word  knowledge  means,  could 
you  give  him  a  clear  understanding  of  it  7    If  so,  let  me  see  you  try. 

E.  I  fear  I  could  not  give  him  one  as  clear  as  he  might  expect,  but  will 
try  as  you  wish  me  to,  and  hope  I  shall  succeed.  It  means  a  clear  under- 
standing of  things,  perception  and  information  of  facts  and  objects.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  thing,  far  more  so  than  riches  ;  therefore  every  body  ought  to 
pursue  it. 

M.    What  are  the  first  elements  of  our  knowledge  ? 

E.  The  perceptions  of  sense.  We  should  cherish  the  habit  of  carefully 
noticing  the  objects  which  we  feel,  see,  taste  and  smell,  that  our  ideas  may 
be  kept  constantly  clear  and  distinct. 

M.    By  what  means  is  knowledge  acquired  1 

E.    By  means  of  our  perceptions. 

M.  It  is  true  of  that  principle,  but  seeing  that  Laura  Bridgman  has  no 
perception  by  her  sight,  her  hearing  or  her  smell,  how  can  she  acquire 
knowledge  1 

E.  I  saw  that  her  knowledge  of  material  objects  was  acquired  merely  by 
her  feeling  them ;  but  how  she  can  form  any  idea  of  intellectual  meanings,  I 
cannot  tell,  for  I  never  saw  her  taught  mental  language. 


M.    Upon  what  does  knowledge  necessarily  depend  1 
E.    Upon  a  careful  attention  to  objects  that  are  presented  to  our  senses  and 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
M.    What  is  the  way  to  get  knowledge  ? 

E.  To  accustom  ourselves  to  reading,  the  art  of  reasoning  on  experiments, 
to  observation  and  to  hear  communications  with  extreme  mental  application. 

M.  I  know  that  attention  and  diligence  are  most  essential  to  knowledge, 
but  I  have  often  seen  many  persons  who  had  acquired  little  knowledge,  though 
they  took  much  pains  to  pursue  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cause  of 
that  is'? 

E.  I  suppose  it  is  that  their  minds  were  not  naturally  so  brilliant  as  those 
of  others,  or  if  not,  it  may  have  been  caused  by  their  habitual  inattention  to 
objects  in  their  early  age  or  by  negligence,  or  because  their  faculty  of  atten- 
tion in  early  life,  was  in  a  great  measure  impaired  by  the  habit  of  reverie  or 
irregular  thought. 

M.    What  is  the  diflference  between  knowledge  and  education  1 

E.  Knowledge  means  perception,  recognition,  skill  in  arts  and  information 
of  any  kind,  while  education  means  the  art  of  training  up  children  or  impart- 
ing instruction. 

M.  Is  knowledge  of  any  use  1 

E.  0  yes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  use.  It  prompts  every  thing  to  go  on  well 
and  justly,  and  helps  men  to  acquire  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of.  It  also 
elevates  the  mind,  makes  us  understand  the  principles  of  the  works  of  nature 
and  art,  and  exalts  the  mind  into  a  state  of  wonder  at  God's  mysteries  and 
attributes. 

M.    Of  what  other  uses  can  you  think  1 

E.  That  it  prompts  our  abilities  to  employ  themselves  in  all  we  need,  and 
also  leads  men  to  inventions. 

M.    Which  would  you  prefer,  knowledge  or  richest 

E.  I  would  for  the  world's  sake  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  far  more  valua- 
ble than  gems  and  riches,  amusements,  finery  &c.  Also  because  it  will  last 
through  life,  while  riches  may  fail  and  bring  on  many  anxieties  and  cares. 

M.    Is  it  necessary  to  keep  up  our  knowledge  1 

E.  Yes,  very  necessary,  because  were  it  to  be  neglected,  it  would  fly  away 
and  leave  the  mind  helpless  and  feeble. 

M.  What  would  have  become  of  us,  were  it  not  diffused  among  us  nor 
acquired  by  our  own  exertion  1 

E.  What  a  sad  thing  this  would  be  !  We  should  be  heathen  or  barbari- 
ans, living  in  the  woods  and  treating  both  friends  and  enemies  inhumanly  and 
brutally  as  the  ancients  did. 

M.    Do  you  not  consider  knowledge  indispensable  1 

E.  Yes,  I  do,  because  if  it  were  wanting,  the  material  world  would  be  filled 
with  violence,  caused  by  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  and  nothing  could  go  on 
well.  It  is  a  most  happy  thing  that  we  were  born  in  a  country  where  know- 
ledge is. 

M.    What  branch  of  knowledge  is  most  necessary  ? 

E.  That  of  religion,  the  way  of  salvation,  the  attributes  of  God  and  also 
that  of  the  things  in  the  material  world,  which  we  need  for  many  purposes 
during  our  temporal  lives. 
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By  a  lady  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven^and  has  been  six  years 
under  instruction. 


A  SERMON. 

Ps,  90 :  6  : — "  In  the  morning,  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up :  in  the  evening, 
it  is  cut  down  and  withereth." 

This  text  refers  to  the  shortness  of  life.  God  says  that  the  life  of  "  man  is 
as  grass  and  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass."  Life  is  only  a  day  of 
pleasure  compared  with  eternity.  When  God  calls  the  soul  to  leave  the 
body,  it  must  go.  The  body  is  buried  in  the  earth  and  returns  to  dust  from 
whence  it  came.  The  character  of  a  person  at  death  will  be  forever  fixed, 
happy  eternally  in  heaven  or  miserable  forever  in  hell. 

Death  is  frightful  to  the  sinner,  while  the  Christian  is  fearless  of  death, 
hoping  for  the  joys  of  his  Lord,  saying,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  And  when  he  is  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  he  says,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Death  is 
regarded  by  the  impenitent  man  as  the  greatest  of  all  calamities. 

There  is  great  fear  in  his  heart  when  death  enters,  but  the  Christian  has  no 
reason  to  fear  this  dreadful  enemy. 

All  men  must  contend  with  death.  They  cannot  put  off  their  dying  day. 
The  impenitent  sinner  sells  his  soul  to  Satan.  He  exchanges  it  for  the  tri- 
fling pleasures  of  the  world,  but  the  Christian  lives  in  the  fear  of  God.  He 
tries  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  therefore  his  life  is  a  constant 
warfare.  He  gladly  leaves  the  battle-field  of  life,  and  goes  to  his  master  with 
perfect  resignation  to  his  will. 

The  day  of  death  cannot  be  foreseen.  *'  I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death." 
Youth  often  think  they  can  live  to  a  great  age,  and  therefore  they  do  not  pre- 
pare themselves  for  eternity.  They  go  to  church  and  attend  to  the  sermon  of 
the  minister,  but  they  do  not  turn  from  the  love  of  sin  to  the  love  of  God,  until 
they  think  they  are  about  to  die.  Then  they  send  for  the  minister  and  are 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  sometimes  they  find  it  too  late  to  repent.  It  is 
best  for  all  persons  to  repent  and  love  God  in  early  life,  because  their  hearts 
are  not  then  so  hard — because  their  consciences  are  not  then  so  seared. 

Sin  was  the  cause  of  death.  "  By  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world  and 
death  by  sin."  But  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world,  and  suffered  and  died 
on  the  cross  to  redeem  sinners  from  the  curse  of  God's  law.  By  faith  in  him, 
we  cannot  obtain  salvation.  Without  his  intercession  and  grace  we  should 
perish. 

Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  us ;  prepare  us  for  death  and  for  heaven. 
Amen. 


In  the  foilormng  school  exercise,  the  words  in  italics  were  given  to  be  used 
in  original  sentences. 

God  is  better  than  earthly  parents,  because  he  is  perfect  in  all  that  he  does 
while  our  earthly  parents  are  often  very  imperfect,  sometimes  neglecting  to 
perform  what  they  know  to  be  their  duty. 

Sin  is  in  the  heart  of  every  body.  Sometimes  people  are  not  conscious  of 
it.   Their  conduct  is  often  wholly  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  while  they  ap- 
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Erove  of  it.  They  must  beseech  God  to  examine  them  and  to  let  them  know 
ow  they  appear  to  him. 

Virtue  is  moral  goodness,'the  practice  of  moral  duties,  and  the  abstaining 
from  vice  ;  or  a  conformity  of  life  and  conversation  to  the  moral  law.  It  may 
be,  and  in  many  instances,  must  be  distinguished  from  religion."  Howard 
was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  although  odd  in  his  manners.  He  visited  nearly 
all  the  prisons  of  Europe,  and  talked  with  the  prisoners  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  many  of  whom  were  deeply  interested.  Some  reformed  from  their 
evil  ways,  and  gave  their  hearts  to  God,  and  resolved  to  live  in  his  service. 
Besides  these  benevolent  and  noble  actions,  he  helped  the  poor  and  weak  and 
prayed  for  others.  His  character  and  conduct  are  placed  high  in  the  temple 
of  virtue  for  us  to  admire  and  to  imitate. 

Attention  is  thought  to  be  a  voluntary  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
but  in  childhood,  it  is  extremely  involuntary.  Our  attention  is  often  called 
to  great  events  which  sometimes  interest  us  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  a  time 
we  are  unable  to  call  one  thought  to  another  subject.  Attention  is  very  ne- 
cessary to  memory,  because  if  destitute  of  it,  no  past  thought  could  be 
recalled. 

King  Philip  formed  a  combination  of  the  neighboring  tribes  to  attack  the 
whites  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  set  fire  to  their  villages,  but  his  conspiracies 
were  made  known  to  the  whites  by  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  plans  were 
defeated. 

The  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  a  heavy  pressure  on  water  is  very 
small.  Nothing  can  resist  pressure  if  it  is  very  powerful,  though  some  sub- 
stances yield  very  little. 

The  earth's  axis  is  always  inclined  to  its  orbit.  This  causes  the  change  of 
the  seasons  in  its  annual  revolution  around  the  sun. 

Optics  is  a  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  light.  Light  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun,  a  lamp,  or  any  luminous  body. 

Electricity  was  first  discovered  by  Theophrastus,  about  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  many  discoveries  in  it  were  made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is 
studied  in  colleges,  and  all  learned  men  are  acquainted  with  this  science. 

A.  S. 


By  a  lad,  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  five,  and  has  been  three 
years  under  instruction. 

In  this  case  the  pupil  wrote  what  he  could  readily  recollect  of  the  elemen- 
tary truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,  without  any  reference  to  books. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  province  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  to  explain  and  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 

The  description  of  things  in  general  was  at  first  comprised  under  the  head 
of  Natural  History,  as  were  also  the  explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  material  world. 

But  after  a  while.  Philosophers  found  that  it  was  too  vast  a  field,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  person  to  make  much  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge 
in  a  single  life. 
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They  therefore  had  resort  to  classification,  arranging  such  things  as  were 
lound  in  the  earth,  or  related  to  it,  under  the  head  of  The  mineral  kingdom. 
•I  nose  things  which  grew,  as  trees,  plants  &c.  they  put  into  a  separate  class, 
called  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  all  living  things  were  included  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  5  5 

Still,  these  three  kingdoms  were  found  to  be  too  extensive,  and  they  were 
therefore  subdivided.  Those  minerals  which  possessed  a  certain  well  known 
lustre,  were  classed  under  the  head  of  metals,  those  which  never  corrode, 
Were  called  noble,  and  those  which  do,  base  metals.  Those  minerals  which 
were  destitute  of  the  lustre  above-mentioned,  were  classed  as  earths. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  was  subdivided,  and  such  individuals  as  resembled 
each  other  in  one  or  more  particulars,  were  included  in  separate  classes.  The 
same  was  done  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  things  more  easily,  classes  were  sub- 
divided into  orders,  genera,  species  and  varieties. 

We  can  generally  tell  whether  a  thing  belongs  to  the  order  of  base  or  noble 
metals,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
species  and  variety. 

Natural  History  was  moreover  found  to  be  too  large  a  field  on  account  of 
its  embracing  both  the  external  appearance  of  things  in  nature,  and  the  causes 
of  their  phenomena.  It  was  therefore  deemed  proper  to  assign  the  latter  to 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  let  Natural  History  retain  the  former. 

Natural  Philosophy  however  found  itself  tooextensive  for  convenience,  and 
therefore  Philosophers  divided  it  into  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 
The  latter  relates  to  changes  of  nature  in  particles  of  matter,  and  the  former 
to  change  of  place  in  masses  of  matter. 

Chemistry  was  afterwards  separated  from  Physiology,  and  to  this  was  as- 
signed all  that  relates  to  living  matter,  while  Chemistry  respects  inanimate 
matter. 

The  principal  departments  into  which  Natural  Philosophy  is  divided,  are 
nine  in  number,  viz. 
Matter. 

Mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  motion. 
Hydrostatics,  the  doctrine  of  fluids. 
Pneumatics,  the  doctrine  of  air. 
Electricity. 
Magnetism. 

Optics,  or  the  doctrine  of  light. 
Meteorology,  the  Atmosphere,  and 
Acoustics,  the  doctrine  of  sound. 

I  intend  to  give  only  a  brief  description  of  matter.  We  are  taught  that  all 
matter  has  at  least  two  properties,  viz  :  extension  and  impenetrability.  By 
extension  we  mean  that  even  the  smallest  atom  of  matter  in  all  creation,  has 
length,  breadth  and  thickness.  When  we  say  that  all  matter  is  impenetrable, 
we  mean  it  cannot  be  penetrated  by  any  other  body.  This  is  true  philosoph- 
ically speaking.  For  instance,  when  we  drop  a  bullet  into  water,  it  does  not 
penetrate  it,  it  merely  displaces  the  particles.  The  same  is  true  of  a  nail 
driven  into  wood. 

There  are  other  properties  which  are  found  in  matter  in  general;  as,  inde- 
structibility, porosity,  compressibility.  As  an  example  of  the  indestructibil- 
ity of  matter,  I  refer  to  the  burning  of  a  stick  of  wood.  If  we  weigh  it  before 
burning,  and  afterwards  collect  the  smoke,  ashes  and  gases  together,  and 
weigh  them,  we  shall  find  the  weight  to  be  the  same.  From  this  we  infer 
that  it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  matter,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  atom  less  of  matter  now,  than  there  was  at  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

All  matter  has  pores,  even  the  hardest  bodies,  as  gold,  &c.  are  not  destitute 
of  them,  as  water  when  enclosed  in  a  gold  ball,  and  subjected  to  strong  pres- 
sure, may  be  forced  through  the  sides.    The  root  or  small  limb  of  a  tree,  when 
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viewed  through  a  microscope,  exhibits  to  the  eye  numerous  pores  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap.  The  most  porous  body  is  sponge,  which  is  literally  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  pores. 

All  matter  is  capable  of  being  compressed,  but  water  and  other  liquids 
strongly  resist  compression.  Still  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a  little  when 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure.  And  columns  of  the  hardest  granite,  have 
been  known  to  be  perceptibly  compressed,  when  made  to  support  enormous 
buildings.  I  might  say  much  more  of  Natural  Philosophy,  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  made  my  composition  too  long,  and  I  will  therefore  close. 

M.  W.  C. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing  ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals  ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ; 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  good  natural 
intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly 
and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from 
any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the 
name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina,  application,  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs, 
should  accompany  the  application 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils ,  may  address 
their  letters  (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum;  and  all 
letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  to  them  must  be 
post  paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time 
for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring  vacation.  Puno 
tuality,in  this  respect,  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account 
of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must 
suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before 
they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  pre- 
pares them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent,  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  names  in  full  of  his 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  whether 
he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him 
may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general 
he  should  have  both  winter  and  summer  clothing  enough  to  last 
one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each 
of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be 
deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expen- 
ses of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
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TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THEIR  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  year  of  the  Asylum  now  just  at  its  close,  has  been  one 
of  health  and  prosperity.  The  various  means  of  prosecuting 
our  work  have  been  diligently  used  and  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  demands  our  gratitude.  The  changes  mentioned 
in  the  last  report,  as  then  just  effected  in  our  internal  man- 
agement, have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  many  perma- 
nent improvements  have  been  accomplished ;  especially  in 
the  methods  of  warming,  ventilating,  cooking,  and  regulating 
other  practical  affairs,  from  which  much  benefit  has  already 
been  experienced. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  immediately  connected  with 
the  institution  has  been  235 ;  including  the  pupils,  the  in- 
structors, the  officers  of  the  household  and  all  employed  in 
subordinate  stations,  or  having  their  home  within  our  walls. 
Of  these  211  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  203  pupils,  in  regular 
attendance  upon  the  school. 

The  usual  classification  of  the  pupils  and  the  long  estab- 
lished courses  of  instruction,  have  been  pursued  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  heretofore,  and  with  results  comparing 
favorably  with  those  of  former  years. 

The  class  in  drawing  has  been  filled,  as  formerly  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  with  those  who  were  willing  to  make 
some  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  its  advantages.  Its 
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members  deserve  commendation  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  only  made  good  improvement,  but  have  continued,  like 
their  predecessors,  voluntarily  to  exercise  the  self-denial  of 
receiving  their  instruction  during  tw^o  of  the  principal  play- 
hours  of  the  v^^eek. 

The  proper  subjects  for  instruction  in  articulation  and  la- 
bial reading,  have  received  careful  attention,  and  though  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  success  are  not  numerous,  there  are 
a  few.  These  v^^ill  alw^ays  retain  intelligible,  if  not  agreeable 
speech.  Others  less  successful  may  derive  permanent  bene- 
fit from  their  imperfect  use  of  speech,  and  if  favorably  situa- 
ted and  faithful  to  themselves,  may  continue  to  improve  after 
leaving  us.  Others  still,  will  probably  realize  httle  lasting 
benefit  except  that  of  being  able  to  utter  a  few  single  words, 
proper  names  and  very  easy  questions  and  answers.  All  thus 
taught  will  be  able  to  read  somewhat  on  the  lips  of  others, 
some  pretty  readily,  and  occasionally  one  much  better  than 
he  can  articulate. 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  peculiar  work,  indus- 
try, patience,  perseverance,  ingenuity  and  skill,  are  eminent- 
ly necessary ;  and  all  the  Christian  virtues  have  room  for 
active  exercise.  Besides  an  earnest  attention  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  so 
that  they  may  all,  if  possible,  understand  it  in  books,  and  use 
it  intelligibly  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  the  other 
branches  of  a  common  education  have  continued  to  be  care- 
fully taught;  while  moral  and  religious  instruction  have  held, 
as  formerly,  a  prominent  place  in  our  course.  To  establish 
or  confirm  habits  of  study,  industry,  order,  punctuality,  neat- 
ness, and  patient  and  cheerful  attention  to  duty  in  every  form, 
has  been  our  constant  endeavor ;  while  more  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  than  perhaps  ever  before,  to  promote 
rational  amusement  in  hours  of  leisure,  requiring  much  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  are 
by  no  means  averse  to  exercise,  and  we  are  well  rewarded  for 
some  special  effort  to  promote  it  in  the  form  of  amusement, 
by  its  effect  upon  their  health,  their  spirits,  their  social  en- 
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joyments,  their  general  improvement  and  happiness.  Prop- 
erly regulated,  it  gives  to  the  best  class  of  minds  a  zest  for 
intellectual  labor,  and  thus  prevents  study  from  becoming  a 
task  ;  and  it  need  never  be  hurtful  to  minds  of  any  class. 

Our  working  department  has  done  much  good  the  past 
year  by  imparting  a  knowledge,  in  various  degrees,  of  such 
employments  as  are  very  proper  for  youth*to  understand, 
whatever  their  circumstances  may  be  in  future  life ;  and  it 
has  been  excellent  in  counteracting  that  propensity  to  idle- 
ness and  mischief,  which  is  so  apt  to  develop  itself  among 
youth  who  are  unprovided  with  any  useful  occupation  when 
out  of  school.  An  hour  and  a  half  six  mornings  in  a  week,  and 
the  same  length  of  time  five  evenings  in  a  week,  are  devoted 
to  some  kind  of  work,  and  probably  this  portion  of  time  is  on 
the  whole  as  usefully  spent,  as  almost  any  other  of  equal  length. 

We  have  been  favored,  as  above  stated,  with  remarkable 
health.  No  epidemic  has  prevailed,  no  alarming  accident 
has  happened,  and  but  few  cases  of  serious  disease.  One  of 
these  however,  did  not  occur  while  its  subject  was  with  us, 
but  during  the  summer  vacation,  w^hile  she  was  at  home. 
She  was  an  interesting  pupil,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  with  us  more  than  four  years,  and  seemed  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  a  life  of  usefulness.  She  left  us  in  apparent  health, 
continued  as  well  as  usual  for  some  weeks,  and  then  sicken- 
ed and  died  very  suddenly,  of  a  disease  resembling  the  typhus 
fever.  We  mourn  with  her  bereaved  relatives,  but  are  thank- 
ful that  we  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  teaching  her  the 
way  of  salvation  through  .Tesus  Christ,  and  that  she  gave  so 
much  evidence  in  her  life  and  death,  that  this  instruction  was 
not  in  vain.  One  case  of  fatal  illness  has  occurred  in  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  that  of  a  child  of  eight  years,  who  died  of 
the  scarlet  fever,  one  month  after  her  admission.  The  third 
case  referred  to  was  that  of  a  httle  boy  who  had  the  brain 
fever  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  another  little  boy  who  suflfered 
from  the  inflammatory  rheumatism  ;  both  of  whom  were 
restored  to  health.  The  last,  was  the  case  of  a  boy,  who 
was  prevented  from  attending  school  by  a  scrofulous  affection 
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of  the  thigh,  and  on  that  account  was  removed  for  a  time  to 
his  home.  The  other  maladies  which  have  appeared  among 
us,  have  readily  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment  without 
resulting  in  acute  disease. 

We  are  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  the  salubrity  of  our 
situation  for  the  general  prevalence  of  health,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  of  late  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils 
come  to  us  subjects  of  scrofula,  or  having  a  predisposition  to 
some  form  of  disease,  often  perhaps,  that  which  originally 
caused  their  deafness.  But  regularity  of  living,  wholesome- 
ness  of  diet,  a  proper  regard  to  personal  habits,  and  prompt 
attention  when  unwell,  together  with  exercise  and  good  air, 
serve  in  many  instances  to  mitigate  or  remove  these  tenden- 
cies ;  and  hence  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  have  exhibited 
the  evidences  of  vigorous  health. 

The  cultivation  of  the  benevolent  affections  in  the  breasts 
and  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  our  pupils,  is  a  subject  which 
has  not  escaped  our  attention.  We  should  surely  be  most 
remiss,  if  entire  neglect  on  this  point  were  possible  under  our 
circumstances.  The  law  of  love  should  be  the  great,  the  un- 
varying law  of  families  and  schools  ;  and  yet,  how  numerous 
are  its  violations  in  both.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever 
done  all  that  this  law  requires,  but  only  that  this  has  been 
our  aim ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  its  requirements 
producing  permanent  effects  upon  our  pupils  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  This  we  often  see  as  they  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  their  con- 
sciences become  more  active,  as  habits  of  self-control  are 
established,  as  the  rights  of  others  and  the  relations  of  all  to 
their  fellow  men  and  their  Maker  are  understood. 

It  is  now  almost  thirty-five  years  since  some  earnest  atten- 
tion began  to  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country,  by  those  who  shortly  after  became  the  found- 
ers of  this  institution.  More  than  the  life-time  of  a  genera- 
tion has  in  fact  passed  away,  since  the  schoolthey  established 
here,  commenced  its  course  of  usefulness.  In  looking  back 
and  comparing  the  state  and  prospects  of  American  deaf- 
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mutes  at  present,  with  what  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  we  cannot  but  see  that  a  great  work  has  been 
accomphshed.  We  see  too  that  much  has  been  well  done^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  of  our  original  inexpe- 
rience. It  is  surely  well^  that  benevolence  has  so  influenced 
the  heart  of  our  common  cwmtry,  that  at  least  twenty  of  the 
states  have  made  legislative  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  ten  institutions  exist  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  devoted  to  this  object,  four  or  five  of 
which  are  large  and  well  established,  and  almost  all  of  which 
are  prosperous..  It  is  well,  that  probably  900  yauth  are  at 
this  moment  pupils  of  these  institutions,  and  that  2000  have 
gone  forth  from  them,  having  received  instruction  for  periods, 
varying,  on  the  average,  from  three  to  six  years.  It  is  well, 
that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  reached  adult  years 
have  become  useful  and  happy,  that  the  great  burden  of  their 
affliction  has  been  so  far  removed  as  in  many  cases  to  be 
hardly  felt,  either  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  that 
others  generally  have  been  so  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gent existence,  that  they  are  no  longer  helpless  and  depend- 
ent. It  is  well,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  has, 
with  God's  blessing,  so  formed  the  principles  and  regulated 
the  lives  of  most,  as  they  have  mingled  in  society  and  enga- 
ged in  the  occupations  of  life,  that  they  have  established 
characters  of  honor  and  integrity,  while  not  a  few  have  been 
exemplary  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  perhaps, 
every  name  in  which  it  is  known  among  us.  For  our  own 
Asylum  we  claim  no  more  than  its  proper  share  in  these 
good  results,  cheerfully  yielding  to  each  of  our  sister  institu- 
tions its  rightful  portion. 

But  while  experience  has  enabled  us  from  year  to  year  to 
make  advancement  in  our  work,  and  some  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  performing  it,  it  now  also  enables  us  to  survey 
the  past  with  a  clearer  view  of  its  omissions  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  to  look  foi*ward  to  the  future  with  new  desires  and 
resolutions,  to  attain  still  higher  and  better  results.  The 
varieties  of  intellect  possessed  by  our  pupils  are  supposed  to 
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be  as  great  by  nature,  as  those  found  among  an  equal  num- 
ber of  other  youth.  But  many  of  them  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  some  disease  or  accident  which  has  created  another 
variety,  embracing  a  much  larger  proportionate  number  than 
is  found  in  other  schools.  We  mean  those  whose  natural 
powers  of  mind  have  been  modified  and  permanently  impair- 
ed by  the  causes  which  produced  their  physical  imperfection- 
This  class  of  pupils  as  well  as  their  teachers,  have  therefore 
to  contend  with  a  great  and  peculiar  evil,  for  which  there  is 
no  absolute  remedy.  Their  minds  may  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  in  some  measure,  their  misfortune  may  thus  be 
mitigated,  and  to  this  end  the  best  efforts  should  be  made  ; 
but  the  permanent  defect  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  results 
of  instruction  must  therefore  be  much  less  decided  and  use- 
ful than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Our  experience  seems 
now  to  teach  us  that  we  have  heretofore  expected  too  much 
from  this  class  of  our  unfortunate  pupils.  But  we  have  been 
so  unwilling  that  the  only  opportunity  for  education  in  such 
cases,  should  pass  by  without  their  reaching  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  attainment,  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  expend  an 
amount  of  labor  upon  them  beyond  what  their  circumstances 
or  their  best  interests  required.  This  labor  has  indeed  been 
far  from  fruitless,  but  it  has  sometimes  aimed  to  accomplish 
too  much.  If  we  can  succeed  in  teaching  the  persons  r^er- 
red  to,  to  use  with  understanding  the  easiest  forms  of  lan- 
guage, to  communicate  their  ideas  on  the  most  familiar  sub- 
jects intelligibly,  and  to  understand  those  of  others  when  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet,  in  the  simplest 
way ;  if  we  can  inculcate  the  great  but  simple  principles  of 
moral  and  relio^ious  truth,  if  we  can  teach  them  the  elements 
of  calculation,  and  by  familiar  discourse  in  their  own  lan- 
guage of  signs,  can  put  them  in  possession  of  the  essential 
truths  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  of  some  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country  and  the  world  ;  and  if  we  can 
cultivate  their  physical  powers  so  far  and  in  such  ways  that 
they  may  secure  their  livelihood  by  useful  labor,  we  then  do 
all  for  this  class  of  pupils  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  or 
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wise  to  attempt.  If  on  a  faithful  experiment  any  are  found 
incapable  of  some  satisfactory  progress  m  these  attainments, 
they  should  in  general  give  place  to  others. 

We  would  not,  however,  represent  this  class  of  our  pupils 
as  very  large.  A  much  larger  number  come  to  us  with 
minds  unimpaired  by  disease,  showing  the  usual  variety 
found  among  other  persons  ;  and  probably  about  the  usual 
proportionate  immber  are  above  mediocrity  in  intellectual 
vigor.  Such  as  are  naturally  dull  fall  into  the  same  position 
in  reference  to  improvement,  with  those  providentially  so, 
but  it  is  only  from  the  better  portion  that  we  realize  those 
permanent  results  which  are  most  satisfactory,  when  they 
come  to  mingle  in  the  society,  and  engage  in  the  employ- 
ments, of  other  men.  Our  usefulness  as  a  benevolent  insti- 
tution merely,  may  be  as  fairly  judged  of,  perhaps,  by  con- 
sidering the  change  wrought  upon  the  least  talented  of  our 
pupils,  as  upon  the  most ;  but  the  honor  of  our  art  is  con- 
cerned in  having  its  results  known  and  judged  of  as  they  are 
exhibited  by  those  whose  mental  and  physical  condition  was 
essentially  unimpaired,  and  whose  circumstances  in  other 
respects  were  favorable  to  the  best  improvement,  while  un- 
der instruction. 

Happily  there  are  many,  a  large  majority  we  believe,  of 
our  former  pupils  who  are  now  respectable,  useful,  and  in- 
telligent members  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
This  is  owing  primarily  to  the  education  they  received  while 
here,  but  also  in  a  good  degree  to  the  fact  that  they  had  kind 
and  judicious  friends  at  home,  w-ho  gave  the  right  direction 
to  their  course  when  they  left  the  Asylum.  If  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  good  common  edu- 
cation and  unimpaired  faculties,  needs  the  aid  and  direction 
of  a  judicious  parent  or  guardian,  which  all  will  allow.  « 
what  must  the  necessities  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  youth  require, 
who  has  attained  to  an  equal  or  more  advanced  age,  and  per- 
haps, even  in  regard  to  school  studies,  an  equal  or  superior 
amount  of  knowledge,  to  secure  his  success  in  the  common 
business  of  life  ?    While  getting  his  education,  the  latter  has 
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been  secluded  from  the  world  and  able  to  learn  compara- 
tively little  concerning  it  from  observation  or  experience. 
He  has  neither  heard  nor  seen  much  conversation  as  to  the 
management  of  business  affairs,  and  has  derived  his  ideas, 
and  formed  his  opinions,  principally  from  statements  made 
by  his  teacher,  or  from  cases  supposed  and  brought  forward 
for  the  illustration  of  some  lesson  in  the  school-room.  He 
is  situated  in  relation  to  many  practical  subjects,  somewhat 
as  a  youth  would  be  who  had  never  seen  a  ship,  and  who,  to 
be  prepared  for  a  place  before  the  mast,  should  receive  the 
verbal  instructions  of  experienced  mariners  respecting  the 
various  labors  and  duties  of  a  sea-faring  life.  Though  the 
pupil  has  some  knowledge  of  a  trade,  or  other  means  of  earn- 
ing a  support,  acquired  before  leaving  school,  yet  he  has  no 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  selling,  bargaining,  making 
engagements,  taking  or  giving  notes  of  hand,  settling  ac- 
counts, collecting  debts,  and  the  thousand  other  details  of 
common  business.  He  has  heard  but  little,  and  believes, 
perhaps,  still  less,  of  the  importance  of  watchfulness 
against  imposition,  but  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  all  men 
who  make  fair  promises,  intend  to  fulfill  them.  He  is  con- 
fiding, and  thinks  other  people  as  sincere  as  himself.  Hence 
it  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction,  not  to  say  surprise,  to 
us,  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  pupils,  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  securing  the  means  of  comfortable  living,  and  ac- 
quiring respectability  as  useful  citizens.  Many  of  them,  as 
we  know,  have  had  obstacles  to  overcome  at  the  setting  out 
which  were  very  discoiiraging ;  and  all,  unless  they  have 
kind  and  judicious  aid  from  true  friends,  must  be  in  great 
danger.  In  our  happy  New  England,  it  is  indeed  exten- 
sively the  case  that  a  pupil,  however  indigent,  has  a  home 
to  go  to  on  leaving  us,  and  some  one  or  more  friends  to  as- 
sist him  in  getting  employment.  If  he  can  go  to  a  father's 
or  a  brother's  house,  the  presumption  is  that  all  will  be  weJl ; 
but  if  he  is  an  orphan,  or  if  his  relatives  are  in  very  depressed 
circumstances,  or  if  from  any  cause  he  is  left  chiefly  to  him- 
self, he  is  liable,  even  though  well  disposed,  to  mistake  his 
true  interests,  to  become  fickle,  thriftless,  and  unhappy. 
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Such  youth  often  need  farther  instruction  in  the  trades 
they  commenced  at  the  Asylum.  Suppose  a  poor  boy  comes 
to  us  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  under  instruction  five  or  six 
years.  His  friends  wish  him  to  be  taught  something  of  shoe- 
making,  perhaps,  during  our  three  hours  of  daily  work.  For 
#  the  first  two  or  three  years,  neither  his  age  nor  his  strength 
will  allow  much  real  application  to  his  trade,  even  during 
this  short  time.  Still,  he  makes  a  beginning.  The  remain- 
ing three  years  he  may  do  well,  his  circumstances  being  con- 
sidered, but  has  he  learned  the  trade  so  that  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  can  go  away  and  earn  his  living  by  it  ? 
No  one  can  expect  this.  But  suppose  one  to  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age  on  leaving  us,  and  therefore  legally  his  own 
master,  and  to  have  done  as  much  better  in  comparison 
with  the  other  as  he  is  older.  He  will  still  know  his  trade 
imperfectly,  and  ought  to  be  in  a  good  shop  under  a  compe- 
tent master  for  some  time,  before  he  can  become  so  skillful 
as  to  earn  the  wages  of  a  well  taught  journeyman.  The 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  therefore,  ought  to  consider 
these  things  and  provide  situations,  when  necessary,  where 
they  may  finish  their  preparation  for  active  usefulness,  which 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  may  have  been  only  well 
begun  at  the  Asylum. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  still  an  unfortunate  person, 
after  he  has  acquired  what  is  called  a  good  common  educa- 
tion. If  the  foundation  is  well  laid  in  regard  to  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  if  a  good  beginning  is  made  in 
a  useful  occupation,  the  pupd  of  good  capacity,  having 
proper  succor  and  encouragement  on  leaving  us,  will  ordina- 
rily advance  in  intellectual  knowledge,  in  mechanical  skill, 
and  in  capacity  and  success  in  his  business,  whafever  that 
may  be.  With  health  and  God's  favor  he  will  be  no  longer 
a  burden  to  any  one,  but  a  blessing  to  the  community. 
Those  who  love  to  do  good,  and  happily  there  are  such  in 
all  our  towns,  may  often  do  it  with  httle  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  by  making  some  effort  to  encourage  and  guide 
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a  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  on  his  return  to  his  early  home, 
though  they  may  not  be  his  relatives  or  connections.  They 
may  do  it  in  the  ways  above  mentioned,  and  also  by  conver- 
sation, by  lending  him  good  books,  by  occasional  corres- 
pondence, and  especially  by  inviting  him  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  bible  or  Sabbath-school  class,  and  recite  a  vv^eekly 
lesson  from  the  Scriptures.  He  cannot  indeed  hear  the  in- 
structions given  to  others,  but  he  can  recite  the  same  les- 
sons by  writing  them  from  memory,  can  answer  questions 
upon  them  on  his  pocket-slate,  can  give  the  ideas  they  con- 
tain, in  his  own  language  written  out  at  home,  and  can  some- 
times add  comments  of  his  own,  not  destitute  of  interest. 
This  may  be  done  without  material  interference  with  the 
duties  of  the  school,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  person  ;  especially  if  his  errors  are  carefully  corrected. 
Some  instances  of  success  in  a  course  very  similar  to  this, 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  could  wish  they  were 
much  more  numerous. 

The  instructors  of  the  Asylum  have  commenced  during 
the  year  the  publication  of  a  small  quarterly  periodical  enti- 
tled "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  is 
chiefly  devoted,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  to  "  statistics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  persons  in  ancient  times  ;  the  history 
of  the  first  attempts  made  to  instruct  them,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  down  to  the  present  day ;  a  particular  historical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country,  with  more  brief  and  general  notices  of  those  in  for- 
eign lands ;  a  careful  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
language  of  signs  ;  biographical  sketches  of  individual  deaf- 
mutes  who  may  be  thought  worthy  of  such  distinction  ;  no- 
tices of  books  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  especially  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  comparative  merit ;  a  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind  before  education, 
illustrated  occasionally  by  articles  from  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves ;  some  account  of  our 
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method  of  instruction,  intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  those 
who  have  deaf  and  dumb  children ;  a  history  of  attempts 
made  to  teach  articulation,  with  the  processes  pursued,  and 
the  results  attained  ;  something  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the 
ear,  and  efforts  made  by  physicians  for  the  cure  of  deafness; 
an  enquiry  into  the  relation  which  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  bears  to  that  of  hearing  children,  and  the  mutual 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods.'' 
This  work  is  attempted  by  the  instructors  of  the  Asylum 
on  their  own  responsibility  as  individuals,  and  not  as  officers 
of  the  institution.    Still  the  Board  regard  the  undertaking 
with  approbation,  as  one  which  if  wisely  conducted  may  con- 
duce materially  to  the  advancement  of  our  great  object.  It 
is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  has  been  any  where 
made  in  the  English  language.    Two  or  three  similar  and 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope.   With  the  aid  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
instructors  of  sister  institutions,  and  other  intelligent  friends 
of  our  cause,  we  trust  the  Annals  will  prove  an  instructive 
and  useful  work  ;  and  as  its  price  is  but  one  dollar  a  year, 
it  will  be  within  the  reach  of  many  of  the  educated  pupils  of 
all  the  American  schools,  and  of  almost  all  other  persons 
who  desire  information  in  a  popular  form  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  year,  we  mentioned  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Clerc.  We  are  now  happy  to  inform  his  friends  and 
those  of  the  Asylum,  that  after  spending  about  a  year  in  a 
visit  to  his  native  country,  he  returned  in  August  last,  and 
resumed  that  course  of  labor  in  the  school  which  from  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  has  conduced  so  much  to  its 
prosperity  and  honor. 

To  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  New  England  States, 
through  whose  beneficence  we  receive  the  great  majority  of 
our  pupils,  to  the  benevolent,  the  intelligent,  the  wise  and 
good  every  where,  from  many  of  whom  we  continually  re- 
ceive indications  of  sympathy  and  friendly  approbation  in 
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our  work,  and  especially  to  the  great  Father  of  mercies,  to 
whom  we  owe  primarily  and  chiefly  all  our  past  success  and 
hopes  for  the  future,  we  commend  the  Asylum  and  all  its 
interests ;  including  not  merely  its  present  inmates,  but  all 
who  have  gone  out  from  it,  and  those  who  may  yet  become 
the  objects  of  its  care. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary, 

Hartford,  May  13,  1848. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


•  Iff  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  13tH  OF  MAY,  1S4S  ; 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNlTALi  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names, 

Residence. 

Admission. 

SiinnnrfpH  hv 

Allen,  Adoniram  J. 

Raynham,  Mass. 

May, 

1847 

Mass. 

Allen,  Helena  P. 

Lynn,  " 

" 

1840 

Allison,  Archibald) 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotiaj 

Oct. 

1843 

Friends, 

Andrews,  John 

Solon,  Maine, 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

Andrews,  Leonard 

Essex,  MasB. 

" 

Mass. 

Augur,  Charles  H. 

Millord,  Conn. 

'* 

1846 

Conn. 

Austin,  James 

Swanton,  Vt. 

1845 

Vermont; 

Bailey,  William 

Boston,  Mass. 

i( 

1844 

Mass. 

Balch,  George  H. 

Bradford  " 

1843 

(( 

Barber,  Thirza  L. 

Killingly,  Conn. 

(( 

(( 

Conn. 

Bartlett,  Abigail 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 
it  <« 

1846 

N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Harriet 

it 

(( 

Bartlett,  Leonard 

East  Killingly,  Conn. 

a 

1847 

Conn. 

Becker,  Jacob 

Boston,  Mass. 

it 

Mass. 

Beers,  Robert  D. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

1844 

Conn. 

Bennett,  Mary  J. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Aug. 

1847 

S.  C. 

Benniaon,  Margaret  H. 

Salem,  Mass. 

May, 

1843 

Mass, 

Bennison,  Matilda  B. 

((  (( 

<( 

it 

Berry,  Moses 

Palmyra,  Maine, 

it 

1845 

Maine, 

Berry,  Susan  A. 

((  it 

<( 

Berry,  Thomas  11. 

it  it 

a 

(( 

(( 

Blakesly,  Stephen  A. 

Roxbury,  Conn. 

it 

1847 

Conn. 

Boardwin,  Delia  D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

May, 

1845 

Mass. 

Board  win,  George 
Boardwin,  Susan  F.  A. 

<( 

it  <l 

it 

(< 

<< 

Bracy,  Lydia 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

April,  1846 

N,  Ham  p. 

Bradbury,  Mary  C. 

Buxton,  Maine, 

May, 

1845 

Maine. 

Brown,  Samuel  A. 

Milford,  Conn. 

(< 

1844 

Conn. 

Bunum,  George 

Salem,  Mass. 

(( 

1846 

Mass. 

Bugbee,  Amanda  M. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

it 

1845 

Vermont. 

Bugbee,  Chloe  M. 

a 

Buxton,  Jonathan  Jr. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

it 

1846 

Mass. 

Byington,  Charles  H. 

Wolcott,  Conn. 

(( 

1847 

Conn, 

Campbell,  Alexander 

St  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 

July, 

1845 

F  riends. 

Campbell,  Christina 

a            it  << 

June, 

1844 

(C 

Campbell,  Jane 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

(( 

(( 

N.  Hamp. 

Carlin,  Sarah  J. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dec. 

1845 

Mass. 

Challis,  Lucinda  S. 

Danville,  N.  H. 

June, 

1844 

N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 

Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 

Bangor,  Maine, 

May, 

1845 

Chamberlain,  Wm.  M. 
Clark,  Mary  M. 

South  Reading,  Mass. 
Lyme,  Conn. 

1844 

Mass. 

(( 

1843 

Conn. 

Clark,  Ambrose  B. 

Groton,  Conn. 

Oct. 

1846 

Friends. 

Clough,  Sylvester 

Wentworth,  N.  H. 

May, 

1847 

N.  H. 

Cobb,  Caroline 

Hancock,  N.  H. 

(( 

1845 

cc 

Colton,  Celinda  A. 

Vershire,  Vt. 

(( 

1843 

Vermont, 
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Names. 


Cook,  Lauretta  A. 
Cox,  Owen,  Jr. 
Crane,  Elizabeth 
Crimnaings,  Margaret 
Culver,  Henry 
Cunningham,  Martha 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Deering,  Oliver  D. 
Denison,  James 
Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dunbar,  Abbyann 
Durkee,  Harriet  A. 
Dutton,  Abigail  F. 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
Ellis,  Henry  S. 
Emery,  Ona  C. 
Eno,  Amanda 
Fairbanks,  Lucy  A. 
Felton,  Ellen  G. 
Fisk,  Newton 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Flanders,  Frederick 
Frank,  Joseph  W. 
P'rank,  Sarah  J. 
Gage,  John 
Giddings,  Francis 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilman,  Henry  G. 
Gilpatrick,  Ellen  M. 
Gowing,  Harriet 
Green,  Sarah  A. 
Green,  William  H. 
Haley,  Nancy  S. 
Ham,  Lucy 
Hammond,  Susan  M. 
Hamlin,  Nancy  E. 
Hanchett,  Ann  D. 
Haskell,  George  W. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Hildreth,  Mary  E. 
Hill,  Marion  E. 
Hine,  James 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Hulett,  Seth 
Humphrey,  Elias  B. 
Irwin,  John 
Jack,  Augustus 
Janes,  George  B. 
Jellison,  Lucy  J. 
Johnson  Emily 
Johnson,  Gertrude 
Keen,  Allen, 
Kenniston,  George  B. 
Kilham,  John  H. 
Kimball,  Hannah  C. 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Knapp,  Harriet 
Lafferty,  Marsfaret 


rray,  Maine. 


PVanklin,  Conn. 
Derby,  " 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Bath,  Maine, 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Waterford,  Maine, 
Gardiner,  " 
Tuftonborough,  N.  >l, 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Worcester, 
Buxton,  Maine, 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Douglass,  " 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Pawlett,  Vt. 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Sheldon,  Vt. 
Belfast,  Maine, 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Monroe.  Maine, 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Hamden,  Maine, 
Manchester,  Mass. 
Rumney,  N.  H. 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 


Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

 — 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

June, 

ISJ4 

Mass. 

Boston,  " 

May, 

184G 

Horton,  N.  S. 

July, 

1845 

Friends. 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

May, 

1847 

Mass. 

Manchester,  Vt. 

<( 

1846 

Friends. 

Greenville  Dist,  S.  C. 

April,  1847 

S.  Carolina. 

Tiverton,  R.  I, 

VI  av. 

1847 

Rhode  Island. 

Saco,  Maine, 

(( 

(> 

Maine. 

Koyalton,  Vt. 

June, 

1846 

Vermont. 

Essex,  Conn. 

May, 

1844 

Conn. 

Taunton,  Mass. 
Somers,  Conn. 

(( 

1843 

Mass. 

i( 

1846 

Conn. 

Craftsbury,  Vt. 

<c 

Vermont. 

Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

(( 

1844 

N.  Hamp. 

Thetford,  Vt. 

(C 

1847 

Vermont. 

Poland,  Maine, 

<c 

Maine. 

TarifiVille,  Conn. 

(( 

Conn. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

1842 

Mass. 

Deertield,  " 

1847 

^outhport,  Wis.  Ter., 

<( 

1645 

Friends. 

Boston,  Mass. 

u 

1847 

Mass. 

Cornville,  Maine, 

<c 

I846  Maine. 

une, 
May, 
(( 

June, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


1843iFriends. 
1846[Conn. 
1845|F>iends. 
1845IN.  Hamp. 
lS47jMaine. 
1843  Mass. 
1846  Maine. 


April,  1846 
May,  1847 

1845 


New  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine. 

1844  Conn, 
1845.Mass. 
lS44jFriends. 
1847' Mass. 
18461  " 

Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
1845Conn. 
1847  Vermont. 

1845  Maine. 

1844  Conn. 
lS46Maine. 
1S4]  Friends. 

1847  Mass. 

1845  Maine. 
1846Mass. 

May,  1845  New  Hamp. 
Sept.  1843  Mass. 
May.  1843,  Vermont. 
1847iMass. 


June, 
May, 


Oct. 
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Names. 


Lambert,  William,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Granville  H. 
Leek,  Leverett  J. 
Leland,  Nathaniel  A. 
Lemon t,  William  T. 
Livingston,  Josiah  E. 
Lockwood,  Seymour  " 
Lombard,  Caroline  W. 
Lovejoy,  Benjamin 
Luce,  Almira  G. 
Luce,  Charles  H. 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney  John 
Marshall,  Isabella  E.  • 
Mason,  Clarissa 
McCoskrie,  Mary 
McLoughlin,  William 
McWhirk,  Mari?aret 
Mellen,  Mary  W. 
Merrihew,  Benjamin 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Morgan,  Jesse 
Morse,  Sophronia 
Movs'^ry,  inerva 
Neill,  Helen  A. 
Nute,  Charles 
O'Bryan,  Henry 
Oviatt,  Alvina 
Olds,  William  H. 
Osgood,  Alden  F. 
Packard  Philo  W. 
Palmer,  Cyrus  D. 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Jane  M. 
Pease,  Andrew  J. 
Perkins,  Mary  A. 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Pressey,  Mary 
Ranney,  Harriet  N. 
Read,  George  F. 
Record,  Ann  Maria 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Richardson,  Moses  H. 
Riggs,  George  L. 
Robbins,  Emeline  E. 
Robertson,  Adam  G. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
Rogers,  Lucinda, 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Rowe,  Lucy  A. 
Sacket,  Lucy  M. 
Saunders,  Martha  M. 
Sherman,  Randilla 
Simons,  Henry 
Slauter,  Hiram  F. 


Residence. 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Grafton,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Maine, 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Springfield,  Vt. 
Portland,  Maine, 
Sidney,  " 
West  Tisbury,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  " 
Boston,  " 

New  London,  Conn. 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport, 
Pawtucket, 
Milton, 
Hardwick, 
Fairhaven, 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Greenville  Dist.^  S.  C. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Smithfield,  R.  L 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Milton,  " 
Bristol,  Vt. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Alford, 
Natick,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
iVoluntown,  Conn. 
I  Hartford,  " 
I  " 
Rnfield, 

Newbury,  Mass. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vt. 
Buckfield,  Maine, 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Liv  rmore,  Maine, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Point  Levi,  Canada, 

Harwich,  Mass. 

New  Gloucester,  Maine. 

Westfield,  Mass. 
Walpole,  " 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Southbury,  Conn. 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Admission. 


May, 


June, 
May, 
June, 
July, 


IS4. 
I84f: 

1842 
1844 
1845 
184^ 
1845 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1843 
1844 


June,  1843 
May,  1842 
"  1845 
"  184 
"  1845 
"  1846 
"  1843 
"  1846 
April,  1847 
May,  1846 
"  1844 
"  1847 
1844 
"  1845 
"  1846 
"  1847 


Supported  by 


oonn. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Mass. 


Conn. 
Mass. 


New  Hamp. 
S.  Carolina. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Vermont. 
Mass. 


'  1S46 
Sept.  1844 
May,  1841 
'  1843 
June,  1844 
May,  1847 
Dec.  1839iFriends. 
May,  lS42'Conn. 

♦     1844  Mass. 
April,  1846  New  Hamp. 


Conn. 


Mass. 


May, 

1845 

Mass. 

June, 

1843 

Vermont. 

(C 

1846 

Maine. 

May, 

1841 

Conn. 

1846 

Mass. 

1847 

Maine. 

(( 

1846 

Mass. 

(( 

1845 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1843 

May, 

1843 

Mass. 

<c 

<( 

Maine. 

1846 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1844 

(< 

May, 

1847 

New  Hamp. 

June, 

1844 

Conn. 

May,  1844 

Mass. 
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Names. 


Sloan,  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan,  Ellen  T. 
Smith,  Ivers 
Smith,  Sarah 
Smith,  Nathan  A. 
Southwick,  Samuel 
Stansell,  Ellen 
Staples,  Francis  M. 
Stebbins,  Helen  M. 
Steere,  Charles  H. 
Stevenson,  Eliza  M. 
Storrs,  Sarah  W. 
Stratton,  William 
Tanner,  Mercy  E. 
Tanner,  William  A, 
Thayer,  Philander 
Thompson,  Samuel  W. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Town,  Orris  T. 
Walen,  Ellen 
Ward,  Silas 

Waterman,  Frederick  J. 
Watson,  Elizabeth  A. 
White,  Daniel 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 
Wiggins,  Philip 
Wilknis,  James  G. 
Wilkinson,  Samuel 
Williams,  Maria  A. 
Winslow,  Eliza 
Winsor,  Phebe  A. 
Wiswell,  David 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 
Wiswell,  Mary  C. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 
Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


Pendleton,  S.  C.' 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

Milford,  Conn. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Swanville,  Maine, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Gloucester,  R.  I. 
Newburgj  Maine, 
Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Chepachet,  R.  I. 
Liverrnore,  Maine, 
Franklin,  Vt. 
Rockport,  Mass. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Appleton,  Maine, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
South  Berwick,  Maine, 
Methuen,  Mass. 
Wiscasset,  Maine, 
Johnston,  R.  L 
Medway,  Mass. 


Westport,  " 
Dracut,  " 

((  (C 

Keene,  N.  H. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Westford,  Mass. 

CC  (I 

Meredith,  N.  H. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

May, 

1845 
(( 

S.  Carolina. 
i( 

(( 

<c 

New  Hamp. 

(C 

C( 

i< 

(C 

1844 

Donn. 

Sept. 

1843 

Mass. 

(( 

1846 

S.  Carolina. 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1845 

Mass. 

Mav» 

1845 

Rhode  Island. 

(( 

1847 

Maine. 

(( 

1844 

Mass 

(( 

1847 

New  Hamp. 

e< 

c< 

Rhode  Island. 

(( 

(( 

Mass. 

(( 

1844 

(t 

1847 

Rhode  Island. 

<( 

(C 

Maine. 

<c 

(C 

Vermont. 

(C 

1846 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1842 

Vermont. 

May, 

1844 

Maine. 

1847 

Mass. 

July,  1846 

S.  Carolina. 

(< 

1S44 

Mass. 

June, 

1842 

S.  Carolina. 

May, 

(C 

1847 

New  Hamp. 

<( 

Maine. 

(c 

Mass. 

<( 

(c 

Maine. 

(( 

1846 

Rhode  Island. 

(( 
(( 

1843 

Mass. 

CC 

<( 

1846 

(C 

(< 

1843 

*' 

Jan. 
(( 

1845 
(( 

Friends. 

C( 

May, 

184- 

New  Hamp. 

(( 

184^ 

V  cl  Ilium. 

(( 

K 

<< 
(( 

Mass. 

:c 

(C 

184( 

)  New  Hamp. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends, 

11 

7 

18 

"  Maine, 

18 

12 

30 

*'           New  Hampshire, 

8 

14 

22 

"  Vermont, 

11 

6 

17 

**  Massachusetts, 

34 

41 

75 

"            Rhode  Island, 

3 

2 

5 

'*  Connecticut, 

16 

12 

28 

**           South  Carolina, 

3 

5 

8 

104 

99 

203 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors 
they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule. 


By  a  lad  16  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  five,  and  has  been  four  years 
under  instruction — the  result  of  his  own  reading. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

Most  of  my  readers  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  revolution  in  France  ;  the 
abdication  and  flight  of  the  king;  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  procla- 
mation of  a  republic,  and  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example  of  the 
French.    It  is  this  state  of  affairs  which  I  now  take  for  my  subject. 

Louis  Philippe  having  done  something  which  the  people  thought  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  they  became  discontented  and  began  to  murmur.  They 
often  met  at  public  houses,  or  at  the  dwelling  of  some  rich  and  influential  man 
who  conformed  to  ihe  popular  feeling,  and  after  eating  and  drinking,  they 
would  remain  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  discussing  the  laws  of  the  king, 
and  the  best  mode  of  repealing  them.  These  feasts  were  called  Reform  Ban- 
quets, and  were  numerous  all  over  the  kingdom.  (A  politician  would  have 
perceived  in  them  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  rebellion  and  revolution.) 

Louis  Philippe  issued  a  circular,  ordering  the  people  to  discontinue  them, 
but  they  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

On  the  •22d  of  February,  the  people  began  to  show  signs  of  revolt,  but  no 
mischief  was  done. 

On  the  23d,  the  city  of  Paris  was  a  scene  of  open  rebellion.  The  king  had 
hoped  to  be  protected  by  his  troops,  but  these,  to  the  number  of  200,000,  sided 
with  the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  king  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favor  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  his  grandson,  and  with  his  queen  and  a  few 
friends,  fled  to  the  sea  coast,  whence  he  subsequently  escaped  to  England. 
In  looking  at  the  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  let  us  follow  the  course  of  his 
life  in  a  brief  and  concise  manner. 

When  Due  d'Orleans,  he  assisted  in  deposing  Charles  X.  When  he  be- 
came king,  he  followed  the  steps  of  the  very  man  for  whose  banishment  he 
had  been  so  anxious  :  and  the  fate  of  that  man  has  attended  him.  While  his 
coffers  overflowed  with  gold,  his  subjects  were  crushed  under  enormous  taxes, 
and  instead  of  being  interested  in  their  welfare,  he  cared  only  for  himself, 
and  was  selfish  in  the  extreme.  The  French  "  served  him  right"  so  to  say, 
and  his  coffers  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind,  and  go  as  an  exile  to  a  foreign 
land.  His  fate  was  deserved  and  brought  upon  him  by  himself  alone,  and 
he  can  blame  nobody  for  it.  When  the  news  of  his  abdication  was  carried  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  voice  in  the  gallery  cried  "  It  is  too  late,"  and  the 
king's  substitute  was  rejected.  The  populace  had  cut  down  the  trees  with 
which  the  Boulevards  were  lined,  together  with  the  elegant  lamp-posts,  and 
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with  cables,  chains,  and  all  sorts  of  movables,  had  constructed  barricades 
across  the  streets,  which  greatly  impeded  the  movements  of  the  troops.  The 
amount  of  blood  shed  was  considerable.  Over  five  hundred  being  killed  and 
wounded.  'The  troops  could  have  put  down  the  revolt  with  perfect  ease,  but 
they  had  little  loyalty  for  their  sovereign,  and  in  a  short  time  sided  with  the 
people,  who  then  marched  to  the  Tuilleries,  threw  the  furniture  and  all  the 
building  contained,  out  of  the  windows  and  burned  them.  They  then  carried 
the  throne  of  France  through  the  streets,  singing  the  Marseillaise,  with  shouts 
of  "Vive  la  Republique," — "  down  with  the  tyrant,"  and  at  last  burned  it  to 
ashes.  On  the  24th.  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  France  was  in  a  few 
weeks  free  from  any  apprehension  as  far  as  the  restoration  cf  the  monarchy 
was  concerned ;  but  the  finances  were  in  a  desperate  state,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  excited  populace 
of  other  European  cities,  have  already  done  great  damage,  and  demonstrated 
their  hatred  of  their  rulers. 

The  English  have  had  hard  work  with  the  Irish,  from  whose  monster  meet- 
ings they  are  afraid  a  rebellion  may  spring.  The  king  of  Prussia  totters  on 
his  throne.  A  constitution  has  been  forced  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  kings  of  Belgium  and  the  small  German  states, 
have  given  their  people  constitutional  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press,  in 
order  to  retain  them  on  their  side.  Holland  has  shown  its  determination  to 
be  a  republic,  if  possible.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  shown  the  fierce  spirit  of 
rebellion,  and  a  good  deal  of  blood  has  been  shed.  Sicily  has  freed  itself 
from  the  dominion  of  Naples,  and  those  parts  of  Italy,  which  have  been  under 
the  Austrian  yoke,  have  shown  that  the  ancient  fire  of  liberty  is  rekindled  in 
their  bosoms,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  resist  any  further  effort  to  en- 
thrall them.  Greece  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  reign  of  Prince  Otho  is  no  doubt 
on  the  point  of  closing.  Russia  is  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
anarchy  in  that  country.  Poland  is  in  a  revolutionary  state,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cracow,  in  that  country,  have  declared  a  republic  Denmark  and 
Sweden  share  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  riots  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  show  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  exists  elsewhere  than  on  the  conti- 
nent. I  could  give  a  protracted  account  of  all  this,  but  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  seems  on  the  point  of  becoming  one  wide  field  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

It  is  probable  that  before  long,  throne  after  throne  of  the  hateful  dynasties 
of  Europe,  will  be  overturned  and  levelled  with  the  dust,  till  republicanism 
shall  triumph  all  over  Europe. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  be  best  for  all  Europe  to  become  repub- 
lics, for  some  nations  need  the  restraints  of  a  monarchy  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection ;  but  others  of  a  more  peaceable  character,  would  not  be  injured  by 
becoming  republics,  nor  do  they  need  a  monarchy  since  they  are  not  of  a  riot- 
ous character. 

Some  are  quiet  under  a  monarchy,  because  it  suits  them,  and  agrees  with 
their  principles ;  but  others,  like  the  French,  cannot  bear  the  yoke  of  a  king, 
however  light  it  may  be. 

Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  revolutions  of  1790  and  1830,  the 
former  in  particular,  will  remember  the  disposition  which  the  French  showed 
under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  monarch.  The  prediction  of  Danton  to  Louis 
Philippe,  then  Due  d'Orleans,  that  he  should  be  king  of  the  French,  has  been 
realized  ;  and  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  that  in 
fifty  years  Europe  would  be  republican  or  Cossack  ;  that  the  fate  of  the  Bour- 
bon throne  was  sealed ;  that  the  French  would  not  endure  its  yoke  much 
longer,  even  though  the  Orleans  family,  the  least  despotic  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  ;  that  they  would  declare  France  a  Republic, 
and  succeed  in  making  it  so,  has  been  partially  realized,  and  present  circum- 
stances appear  to  sustain  us  in  the  expectation  of  the  entire  realization  thereof. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  future  will  decide  the  fate  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  that  of  France.    Other  nations  seem  destined  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
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French  Revolution  rather  than  the  French  themselves.  The  revolution  has 
ceased,  an  entire  change  )n  the  political  condition  of  France  has  been  eject- 
ed, and  as  far  as  republicanism  is  concerned,  that  country  is  considered  safe. 
But  the  revolution  has  its  evils  as  well  as  its  benefits.  Eanks  sto))  payment. 
Firms  of  extensive  mercantile  business  do  the  same,  and  in  some  cases,  be- 
come insolvent,  rendering  those  firms  connected  with  them,  insolvent  also. 
Specie  is  scarce.  Distrust  reigns  supreme.  Investments  of  property  are 
being  made  in  America,  because  the  owners  consider  that  which  belongs  to 
them  unsafe  in  France.  Thus  far  France  has  derived  little  benefit  from 
having  declared  independence — but  one  thing  is  to  be  learned  from  this,  it  is 
that  kings  who  are  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people,  must  leave  it  when 
the  latter  please,  and  a  monarch  created  by  his  subjects,  is  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  W.  M.  C. 

April  21,  1848. 


By  the  same  ;  who  began  the  study  of  French  ten  months  since,  and  has 
received  three  lessons  a  week. 

ESQUISSE  DE  LA  VIE  DE  NAPJLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  naquit  dans  la  petite  ile  de  Corse,  le  quinze  Aout, 
1709  ;  et  pendant  qu'il  etait  encore  jeune,  il  devenait  remuant  et  ambitieux  ; 
et,  comme  il  avait  du  gout  pour  la  gloire  martiale,  on  I'envoya  a  une  ecole 
militaire,  pour  etre  instruit  dans  I'art  de  la  guerre.  11  y  restait  quelques 
annees ;  puis  il  devint  lieutenant  de  I'artillerie  dans  I'armee  fran^aise. 
D'abord  il  n'avait  pas  ilamis,  et  il  etait  etranger  a  tous  ses  compagnons  ; 
mais  il  se  distinguait  dans  beaucoup  de  batailles,  et  par  degres  il  gagnait 
beaucoup  d'amis,et  son  nom  resonna  par  toute  TEurope. 

En  1796,  lorsqu'il  avait  vingt  sepi  ans,  il  fut  choisi  a  commander  1'  armee 
d' Italic.  II  entra  dans  ce  pays  la,  et  le  conquit  bientot.  II  s'en  retourna, 
et  en  1798,  le  general  Bonaparte  fut  envoy 6  en  Egypte  avec  une  flotte. 
Lorsqu'il  y  fut  arrive,  il  donna  1'  assaut  a  laville  d'  Alexandrie,  etl'emporta. 
Dans  la  bataille  des  Pyramides,  ses  soldats  tuaient  beaucoup  de  Mamelouks 
et'd'  Arabes. 

La  retraite  de  Bonaparte  etant  empechee  par  la  bataille  du  Nil,  dans 
laquelle  Lord  Nelson  d'  Angieterre  dispersa  et  a  peu  pres  detruisit  la  flotte 
fran9aise,  son  armee  et  lui  furent  obliges  de  rester  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie 
pendant  long-temps.  Enfin  Bonaparte  apprit  que  T  etat  des  affaires  a  Paris 
etait  tres  derange,  et  il  aper9ut  qu'  il  eut  maintenant  une  occasion  de  suivre 
ses  desseins  ambitieux.  C'est  pourquoi  il  s'  eloigna  secretement  de  son 
armee,  et  entrant  dans  un  batiment,  il  mit  a  la  voile  pour  la  France.  Lors- 
qu'il y  fut  arrive,  par  I'aide  de  quelques  amis,  il  se  fit  choisir  Premier  Consul. 
II  exer9ait  sa  puissance  avec  une  vigueur  tout-a-fait  nouvelle.  11  fit  des 
reformes  dans  beaucoup  de  choses,  et  en  eflfet,  sous  son  administration, 
Tetat  des  affaires  etait  tout-a-fait  change. 

Dans  I'an  1800,  Bonaparte  defit  les  Autrichiens  a  Tafiaire  de  Marengo,  et 
en  180-1,  il  fut  couronne  Empereur  des  Fran9ais  par  le  pape,  dans  la  Cathe- 
drale  de  Notre-Dame,  aux  cris  de  "  Vive  I'Empereur,"  "  Vive  Napoleon," 
et  cetera.  Dans  le  mois  de  Decembre,  1805,  il  defit  les  Autrichiens  et  les 
Russes  a  la  bataille  d'Austerlitz.  En  1806,  il  defit  les  Prusses  a  Jena ;  en 
1807,  les  Russes  en  Pologne  ;  et  en  1812,  il  leva  une  armee  de  cent  et  cin- 
quante  mille  hommes,  et  marcha  contre  TEmpereur  Alexandre  de  Russie, 
pourlepunir,  parcequ'il  avait  refuse  de  I'aider  dans  I'expulsion  du  commerce 
anglais  du  Continent.  II  rencontra  une  armee  russe  a  Borodino,  et  la  defit; 
mais  plus  de  quarante  mille  des  combattants  i§taient  tues  dans  ce  combat. 
L'armee  fran9aise  entra  done  dans  la  ville  de  Moscow,  et  les  soldats  y  prirent 
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des  logements.  Pendant  la  nuit,  les  Russes  mettaient  le  feu  a  la  ville,  et 
I'armee  frangaise  fut  consequemment  obligee  de  faire  sa  retraite.  Cela 
n'etait  pas  facile  d'achever,  car  un  hiver  russe  commen9ait  avec  une  severite 
extraordinaire  ;  et  comme  les  soldats  n'avaient  pas  assez  de  vetements,  beau- 
coup  d'eux  perirent  du  froid  excessif ;  et  il  ne  repassa  des  Irontieres  de  la 
Russie  qu'un  quart  de  I'armee. 

En  1815,  Napoleon  fut  defait  par  les  Puissances  alliees,  et  ensuite  il  fut 
banni  a,  la  petite  ile  d'Elbe  ;  mais  il  en  revint  bientot,  et  se  rassit  sur  le  trone 
de  France.  La  derniere  bataille  qui  futlivree  par  I'Empereur  Napoleon,  fut 
celle  de  Waterloo;  dans  laquelle  ii  fut  defait  une  seconde  fois  par  les  Allies. 
11  fuit  a  Paris;  et  ensuite  il  fut  banni  a  la  petite  ile  de  Ste  Helene ;  ou  il 
mourut  dans  le  mois  de  mai  1821. 

En  1840,  Louis-Philippe,  roi  des  Fran9ais,  envoya  un  batiment  pour  rap- 
porter  les  restes  de  Napoleon  en  France  ;  et  lorsque  le  batiment  etait  revenu, 
les  Fran9ais  les  enterrerent,  avec  beaucoup  de  pompe,  dans  1'  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  oii  ils  restent  actuellement. 

Telle  est  la  fin  de  la  terre.    Le  Corse  ne  fut  pas  content. 

Avril,  1848. 


By  a  former  pupil  of  the  Asylum^  who  left  it  eight  years  ago,  after  having 
been  four  years  under  instruction  He  was  born  deaf  resides  in  a  coun- 
try town  in  Massachusetts,  and  though  diligently  laboring  at  his  trade, 
finds  time  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  increase  his  stock  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. The  journal  and  expositions  which  follow,  were  written  for  his 
Bible-class  teacher,  without  the  least  expectation  of  their  being  seen  by 
any  other  person ;  and  the  writer  has  had  no  opportunity  to  revise  or 
correct  either  of  them. 

Dear  Sir. — With  good  will,  did  I  comply  with  your  request  to  write  a 
journal  of  my  absence,  for  you.  Though  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
little  interest;  yet  I  still  endeavor  to  compose  what  has  happened  in  my  ab- 
sence, so  as  to  render  the  journal  more  interesting.  There  were  many  scenes 
occurred  in  my  tour  ;  some  are  worthy  of  notice. 


JOURNAL. 

I  was  very  kindly  invited  by  a  friend,  Mr.  D.,  to  visit  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  and  the  American  Asvlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  consisting  of  the  following  honorable  gentlemen. — Messrs. 

******  whose  business  was  to  visit  and  examine 
two  public  charitable  Institutions,  as  above  mentioned. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  26,  1848,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  D.  and  myself  en- 
tered the  car,  where  he  met  others  of  the  Committee.  During  our  trip  to 
Worcester,  I  saw  fine  landscapes,  bridges,  ponds,  rivers,  villages,  and  the 
deep  cut,  which  attracted  my  curiosity,  but  1  found  nothing  in  the  car  worthy 
mentioning. 

We  arrived  at  the  Worcester  Depot  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.-and  walked  to  the 
American  Temperance  House.  About  twenty  minutes  after  we  went  to  the 
Lunatic  Hospital,  where  we  were  kindly  shown  into  many  apartments  where 
insane  people  are  confined.  The  female  sex  is  separated  from  the  male. 
Some  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be  incurably  lunatic,  as  in  the  cells  at  the 
basement  I  suppose,  and  others  to  be  recovering  their  right  minds.  There 
is  a  diversity  of  their  disposition  and  manner  also  ;  but  their  deportment 
seems  to  be  good  in  general.    Some  appear  to  be  wild  ;  some  sad  ;  some 
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cheerful;  some  dull;  some  sleeping  with  their  heads  against  the  walls: 
some  kneeling  on  the  floor  with  their  hands  clasped  together.  A  man  stands 
by  the  door  clothed  in  a  dress  looking  ministerial,  speaking  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  &,c.  &,c. 

We  visited  all  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Hospital  also,  where 
inmates  work  at  shoemaking,  ironing  and  washing ;  besides  these,  a  barn 
and  hog-pen. 

From  this  visit,  I  reflect  that  insanity  is  a  great  calamity  arising  from  dis- 
ease, intemperance,  and  accidents  on  the  head,  and  deafness  or  blindness  is  a 
blessing  in  comparison  with  it,  if  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  sound  and  me- 
thodical. All  would  prefer  deafness  or  blindness  to  insanity  if  they  were 
left  to  choose  :  but  under  the  wise  providence  of  God  it  has  happened  on  a 
part  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  seems 
good  in  his  sight. 

On  returning,  we  went  another  short  way  to  the  A.  T.  House,  and  after 
clambering  up  a  steep  bank,  we  arrived  at  the  house.  After  dinner,  as  the 
gentlemen  were  invited  to  visit  the  Bust  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  the  Antiqua- 
rian Hall,  we  soon  saw  the  bust  at  the  painting  room  of  H.  W.,  and  admired 
at  the  excellence  of  its  mechanical  execution.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  W.  person- 
ally ;  therefore  1  could  not  decide  whether  the  likeness  was  true  ;  but  I  won- 
dered at  its  being  truthful  and  expressive  in  countenance.  Then  we  went 
to  the  Antiquarian  Hall  where  we  paid  a  cursory  visit  to  things  of  old  time, 
on  account  of  their  numerousness,  consisting  of  the  furniture  of  the  ancients, 
Indian's  bows,  arrows,  purse,  and  stony  tools,  and  numerous  books,  some 
printed  and  some  penned.  The  hand  writing,  and  drawing  were  very  curi- 
ous— all  done,  200,  300,  400,  500  years  ago  I  We  looked  on  the  portrait  of 
Gov.  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts — &c.  &c. 

At  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  proceeded  to  Hartford  in  the  car  by  way  of  Spring- 
field. During  our  travel  I  could  not  see  things  outwardly,  as  it  was  night; 
there  was  scarcely  anything  in  the  car  worth  mentioning,  except  the  rapidity 
of  the  train's  course  which  lun  whizzing  and  bouncing  I  ascertained  the 
rapidity  to  be  great,  by  counting  posts  lighted  by  a  lantern,  but  on  the  Spring- 
field and  Hartford  rail-road  it  run  slowly,  owing  to  repairing  the  road. 

On  our  arrival  at  Hartford  at  9  o'clock,  we  walked  to  the  City  Hotel,  where 
we  lodged  night. 

On  Thursday  the  twenty-seventh,  being  rainy,  about  8|  o'clock,  A.  M., 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  Am.  Asylum  came  into  the 
Hotel.  As  he  was  passing  by  the  door  of  the  bar  room  I  recollected  him 
quickly  and  accosted  him  earnestly  and  communicated  my  name  to  him.  Soon 
after  his  recollection  of  me  and  our  short  pleasant  conversation,  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  an  introducer  to  the  committee  of  the  Mass.  Legislature  and 
I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  D.  but  without  giving  him  his  name,  I  regret.  Soon 
Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  came  and  shook 
hands  with  each  of  us.  As  he  was  to  shake  hands  with  me  I  asked  him  by 
signs  if  he  knew  me  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  me.  trying  to  recol- 
lect my  name,  when  Mr.  D.  communicated  it  to  him  and  he  said  to  me,  yes, 
I  know  you,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you."  Soon  we  took  coaches  to  the  Asy- 
lum where  I  with  overflowing  joy  met  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted,  except  two  who  were  appointed  soon  after  my  leaving  there,  viz. 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheeler. 

After  having  viewed  the  female  pupils  who  were  collected  into  a  row  by 
the  walls  of  their  study  room,  and  after  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  had  gone 
into  the  chapel,  we  entered  it,  very  spacious,  neat,  and  orderly  in  every 
respect ;  yes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  ever  built  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  suificieat  to  accommodate  about  300  persons,  occupying  with  a 
school  room  and  a  small  office  the  third  story  of  a  new  building  which  was 
erected  three  years  ago,  being  feet  by  50  feet  and  three  stories  high,  jointed 
to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Institution.  The  first  and  second  stories 
are  devoted  to  school  rooms  which  are  eight  in  number,  each  of  which  has 
eighteen  slates  of  the  large  size  fixed  firmly  to  tho  walls  in  solid  frames, 
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having  also  the  best  admission  of  light,  a  flue  and  register  for  ventilation,  and 
the  whole  building  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  The  Commit- 
tee took  seats  on  the  platform  before  the  pupils,  and  Mr.  Weld  explained  by 
signs  to  the  pupils  a  text  of  scripture  written  on  the  slates  of  the  largest  size 
fixed  to  the  walls  behind  the  platform. 

The  texts  that  were  written  on  the  slates,  were  Ps.  16  :  1.  "  Preserve  me, 
0  God!  for  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust;"  and  Ps  61  :  72,  "0  prepare  mercy 
and  truth  that  may  preserve  him."  Mr.  Weld  told  them  that  God  was  per- 
fectly faithful  and  true  to  all  his  promises,  and  that  he  would  surely,  if  they 
should  put  their  whole  confidence  in  Him,  and  do  his  commandments,  take 
care  of  them  through  all  tribulations  till  he  took  them  up  into  heaven  to  be 
there  forever,  &c. 

The  school  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Principal.  After  the  exhibition 
of  some  new  pupils  had  been  made  in  the  elements  of  written  language  to  the 
Gentlemen,  the  pupils  were  dismissed  into  their  rooms  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

Each  teacher  invited  me  to  see  his  class  and  I  visited  all  their  classes 
Thursday  and  Friday.  There  were  about  two  hundred  pupils,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  written  language 
in  proportion  to  their  time  spent  in  this  acquisition.  I  was  surprised  that 
several  of  them  being  deaf  from  birth,  had  made  more  rapid  improvement  in 
their  studies  and  in  conversing  on  their  fingers.  I  almost  persuaded  myself 
that  they  had  once  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  they  had  done  it  by  sense  of 
their  perception  and  diligent  and  undivided  study  and  owing  to  the  young- 
ness  of  their  minds,  easy  to  commit  words  to  memory. 

They  and  myself  belong  to  the  class  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  mutes.  The 
class  is  truly  the  most  wretched  without  knowledge.  Our  minds  previous  to 
our  admission  to  the  Asylum  were  shrouded  with  entire  ignorance  about  God 
and  his  character,  our  souls  and  their  eternal  slate.  But  now,  blessed  be  God, 
who  has  enlightened  us,  through  the  effort  of  Christian  benevolence  with 
knowledge  of  Himself,  ours,  sciences,  and  many  other  useful  things.  With- 
out the  effort  of  Christian  benevolence  under  divine  providence  we  could 
never  receive  such  a  knowledge.  We  are  deeply  and  truly  obliged  to  God 
for  having  opened  the  eye  of  our  dark  mind  for  receiving  light,  and  to  the 
benefactors  for  having  given  us  provision  and  means  for  our  Institution  and 
education.  Still  we  invoke  of  the  heavenly  Father  to  lead  as  many  ignorant 
deaf  mutes  as  are  ready  for  admission,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution,  and 
to  give  the  benefactors  wisdom  to  consider  their  claim  to  the  effort  of  Christian 
benevolence  for  imparting  knowledge  into  their  ignorant  minds,  both  tempo- 
ral and  eternal,  and  supply  their  necessary  wants  for  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  At  noon  we  had  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  Dining  Hall,  which 
had  been  enlarged  to  about  twenty  feet. 

On  both  sides  of  a  walk  from  th'^  door  to  the  Family  Guardian's  table,  are 
tables  ordered  in  a  sufficient  space  for  seats  between  them  one  by  one  to  the 
end  of  the  hall.  The  girls  are  at  meals  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  another, 
while  two  or  more  persons  are  waiting  upon  them.  When  the  pupils  had 
done  eating,  the  boys  went  out  in  a  procession,  in  some  soldier  like  manner. 
They  marched  from  the  first  table,  then  the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  last. 
This  originated  in  the  course  of  residence,  planned  by  Rev,  W,  W,  Turner, 
then  a  Steward. 

After  dinner  we  were  invited  to  see  the  fox  and  geese  play,  admirably  ex- 
ercised by  the  girls.  It  was  very  curious  and  complicated,  which  I  never 
saw  before.  Soon  we  visited  the  boys  study  room.  Study  tables  and  chairs 
are  immovably  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  two  flues  and  two  registers  for  ventila- 
tion, sufficient  to  warm  the  whole  room;  yes,  much  warmer  than  when  I  was 
there  ;  for  we  had  a  large  stove  there  in  the  midst  of  the  room  which  was  not 
enough  to  warm  it.  Now  the  view  of  the  boys  sitting  in  their  chairs  was 
very  pleasing. 

At  the  time  of  the  school,  I  visited  some  of  the  teachers  who  conversed 
with  me  concerning  my  business,  residence,  some  topics  of  my  long  absence 
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from  Hartford,  &c.  &c.;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  found  out  how  I  had 
improved  or  neglected  my  mind. 

At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  school  was  closed  by  prayer  by  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  chapel.  I  went  to  the  Shoe  Shop,  and  saw  Mr.  Sage  who  was  then 
my  master.  The  enlarged  shop  occupies  the  half  second  story  of  the  building 
and  the  first  story  which  was  formerly  a  Shoe  Shop  where  I  worked,  is  used 
as  a  storage  for  furniture. 

Soon  Mr.  Weld  came  with  the  committee  and  others  into  the  Shop,  after 
which  we  went  to  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  then  the  storage  as  above  mentioned. 
Then  the  Committee  took  coaches  again  to  the  City  Hotel ;  but  I  remained 
and  was  shown  into  some  other  rooms.  I  stopped  some  minutes  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  from  it  I  looked  about  the  beautiful  landscape,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes.  At  9^  o'clock  night,  I  went  to  the  Hotel 
where  I  spent  the  night. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth,  being  fine,  in  the  morning  I  sauntered  a  little 
about  the  city,  and  then  saw  Mr.  Whiton  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Asylum,  where  I  staid  till  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Mr.  Weld  and  myself  rode  to  the  depot.  We  walked  to  the 
City  Hotel,  where  we  met  the  Committee.  Parting  with  Mr.  Weld,  the  gen- 
tlemen and  myself  left  Hartford  for  home.  In  the  car  some  men  and  myself 
were  obliged  to  stand  on  account  of  another  car  run  aside  at  Hartford.  I 
stood  about  13  minutes,  for  I  ascertained  that  I  had  passed  over  the  Conn. 
River  bridge  before  sitting  in  a  vacant  seat.  During  our  ride  there  were 
many  sights,  perhaps  not  remarkable  for  description.  We  arrived  at  home 
in  the  evening,  gratefully  stating  that  we  have  not  had  any  bad  luck  on  all 
our  tour. 

My  friend,  I  had  a  very  fine  time  ;  yes,  the  best  I  ever  spent,  except  occur- 
rences from  which  I  hope  I  shall  learn  wisdom.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kind  condescension  to  invite  such  a  person  as  myself. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Feb.  10th,  1848. 

J.  0.  S. 


liESSON  65. 

Mat.  xiii.  1-17.    Mark  iv.  1-12.    Luke  viii.  4-10. 

When  Jesus  had  done  denouncing  some  judgments  upon  the  stubborn  part 
of  the  Jewish  generation,  he  retired  from  the  synagogue  to  the  shore  of  Tibe- 
ria,  and  sat  there  probably  from  his  being  tired  by  a  laborious  service.  It 
was  the  flesh  that  always  tired  him  in  his  life,  but  his  spirit  never  was  tired. 
But  the  spectacle  of  great  multitude  being  gathered  to  him,  naturally  and 
impressively  touched  the  feeling  of  his  pure  benevolence  altogether  with  his 
infinite  understanding  concerning  their  state  and  destiny,  so  that  he  entered 
a  boat  and  sat  down  in  the  sea  before  the  people,  in  order  to  render  his  dis- 
course more  audible  to  them — addressing  them  only  in  parables.  The  word 
parable  means  a  resemblance  taken  from  natural  things  to  teach  spiritual 
truth  in  a  more  clear  manner,  bringing  the  truth  more  forcibly  and  impres- 
sively to  the  conscience  and  securing  a  closer  attention  to  the  right  meaning 
of  the  parable. 

The  parable  Christ  gave  out  to  the  people  was  that  of  a  sower  or  a  farmer 
who  sowed.  Some  grains  fell  by  "  the  way  side"  or  on  the  margin  of  the 
field,  and  having  no  opportunity  to  cause  the  roots  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
were  devoured  up  by  the  fowls.  "  Upon  stony  places"  gravel  places 
where  there  was  little  earth  to  support  their  vegetation,  and  they  imme- 
diately broke  through  the  surface ;  but  they  soon  withered  on  account  of 
want  of  deep  earth,  of  course  they  died  away,  because  they  had  no  root. 

Among  the  thorns;"  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  shrubs.  They  grew 
up  with  the  grains  and  prevented  them  from  bringing  fruit  by  means  of 
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crowding  and  shading  them  and  drying  up  the  earth.  "  Good  grouniT^ 
means  a  fertile  soil  where  the  grains  vegetated  with  much  vigor  and  bear 
much  fruit,  from  a  hundred  to  thirty  grains. 

Christ  meant  to  speak  of  a  field  where  grains  were  sown  not  of  cultivation 
but  full  of  thorns,  and  gravel,  and  barren  places,  diversified  in  it,  hard  to 
promise  a  good  crop  Such  a  field  perhaps  was  near  our  Saviour  when  he 
spake  this  parable,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  parables  of  our  Saviour 
were  intended  to  convey  some  spiritual  or  moral  truth  in  a  plainer  manner. 

He  at  the  close  of  the  parable  said  proverbially  to  the  people,  "  Who 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear;"  meaning  that  whoever  has  opportu- 
nities of  light,  let  him  improve  them — searching  the  parables  and  under- 
standing them  clearly.  Then  the  disciples  came  privately  and  asked  him, 
"  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables  The  reply — reasonable  one, 
was — because,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  his  disciples  should  be  en- 
dowed with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  foundation  of  Messiah's  new 
kingdom,  in  order  to  make  them  known  to  all  the  nations  afterwards,  and 
not  others — that  is  the  Jews,  who  are  said  by  some  probable  hints  here  to 
have  had  too  gross  conceptions  of  the  coming  Messiah  and  his  office,  to  under- 
stand these  truths  given  to  the  disciples.  Christ  said  that  the  Jews  might 
diligently  acquire  this  knowledge  if  they  wish,  as  they  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  the  truth,  or  they  should  be  deservedly  deprived  of  these  ad- 
vantages and  left  over  to  their  own  destruction.  How  wise  and  prudent  he 
was  to  choose  and  use  the  mode  of  teaching  so  that  they  might  be  urged  to 
seek  some  truth  in  parables  ! 

LESSON  66. 

Mat.  xiii.  18-23.    Mark  v.  13-25.    Luke  viii.  11-18. 

The  explanation  of  the  parable  above  given  was  made  to  the  disciples  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  wish.    Here  Christ  revealed  himself  to  them  as  a 
Saviour  with  his  word.    A  field  where  his  word  is  dispersed  abroad,  is  the 
world.    By  the  way  side,  a  part  of  the  human  race  is  represented  as  hard- 
ened in  sin.    It  is  as  hard  for  the  word  to  make  its  impression  into  the  minds 
of  the  hardened  sinners  as  to  have  the  seed  sink  into  the  hard  path.    This  is 
the  first  class  of  hearers  of  the  word  of  the  Gospel.    The  second  class  of 
hearers,  like  stony  places,  receive  the  word  of  th*^  Gospel  with  great  joy,  but 
their  joy  withers  away  soon  by  trials  and  troubles,  because  their  stony  hearts 
have  not  been  effectually  changed  into  the  hearts  of  flesh,  and  the  root  of  the 
word  not  stricken  into  their  minds  on  account  of  their  fickle  raindedness. 
The  third  class  is  represented  as  choking  themselves  in  thorns,  cares,  anxie- 
ties, and  a  desire  of  the  false  luxury  and  ease  of  life,  and  rendering  them- 
selves unfruitful.    Many  who  believe  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  as  it 
seems  so  to  others,  drown  in  destruction  and  perdition  by  their  voluntary  de- 
sire to  live  in  ease  in  this  life.    Though  some  may  be  hypocrites  themselves, 
yet  they  will  never  escape  from  their  due  doom  after  death.    The  fourth 
class  of  persons  is  represented  as  a  good  ground  for  the  planting  and  growth 
of  the  seed  of  the  word.    Their  hearts  are  regenerated  by  divine  grace  so  as 
to  receive  the  word  of  the  Gospel  honestly,  and  improve  every  opportunity 
to  obey  it  in  all  things,  and  will  now  and  then  show  what  it  is.    The  follow- 
ing fruits  of  their  piety  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  not  by  the  human  effort,  which  is  but  an  atom  in  proportion  to  the  great 
work  of  conversion.    It  is  the  work  of  God  alone  through  the  crucifixion  of 
his  onlv  beloved  Son  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  fallen  race. 

J.  0.  S. 
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By  a  young  man  23  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  five  years. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 

The  influence  of  Christian  principles,  though  in  a  low  state  in  the  Wes- 
tern empire,  was  felt  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  gentleman  of  Amiens  in  France. 
He  quilted  the  military  profession  and  became  a  hermit  and  pilgrim.  His 
appearance  was  characteristic ;  he  went  about  bareheaded,  a  girdle  tied 
about  his  waist,  with  a  dress  of  a  coarse  kind,  leaving  his  arms  and  knees 
naked,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  dress.  He  might  seem  to  us  as  a 
scarecrow  and  be  thought  ridiculous.  When  he  considered  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  he  was  de-' 
sirous  of  having  his  remains  buried  in  Palestine,  in  which  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  was  born,  performed  miracles  and  died. 

In  the  year  1093,  he  repaired  with  many  others  to  the  Holy  City.  Not- 
withstanding difficulties  with  which  he  met  while  going  to  the  East,  he  was 
struck  with  sympathy  to  see  the  Christians  who  were  burdened  with  exces- 
sive oppressions,  inflicted  by  the  infidel  Turks.  After  having  been  in  Pal- 
estine, Peter  returned  to  Rome  by  sea.  He  understood  that  Pope  Urban  II. 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  so  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  giving  information  to  the  Pope  about  the  lamentable  and  oppressive  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  in  the  East. 

Subsequent  to  the  sanction  from  the  Pope,  Peter  traveled  through  all 
the  European  nations  and  aroused  the  people  with  a  view  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Holy  City.  Pope  Urban  II.,  at  that  time,  had  a  good 
influence  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Peter  was  an  agent  in  persuading 
the  Christians  to  the  holy  warfare.  The  Pope  and  Peter  made  addresses  be- 
fore a  large  concourse  of  recruits  at  Claremont,  in  France,  in  regard  to  the 
oppressions  which  the  Turks  committed.  The  people  sympathized  with  the 
Christians  in  the  East;  they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  deliver  the  Holy  City  from  the  Turkish  infidels. 

Peter  was  appointed  Vicar  General,  for  he  behaved  with  valor,  and  he 
raised  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  they  spoke  in  one  word,  "  It  is 
the  will  of  God,  It  is  the  will  of  God."  They  shouted  that  eternal  salvation 
was  promised  to  those  w^ho  were  slain  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  As  they 
were  going  down  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  they  were  followed  by  a 
great  many  people,  two  hundred  thousand  in  number,  who  were  more  like 
banditti.  But  without  having  ever  been  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  one-fourth  of 
the  army  perished  in  the  attempt,  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  where  they  were 
slain  by  the  Turkish  infidels  under  the  Sultan  Solyman.  There  was  another 
army  in  a  second  crusade,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  Palestine.  Godfrey,  a 
French  prince,  of  Bouillon,  was  appointed  General.  Some  cities  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  taken  by  this  General  in  the  year  1099. 

Peter  the  Hermit  expired  at  the  Abbey  of  New  Montier,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

A  great  bloodshed  flowed  excessively  from  the  crusades.  Palestine  was 
governed  by  nine  kings  for  eighty  years.  The  Christian  wars,  it  is  said, 
lasted  two  hundred  years.  But  the  crusades  produced  good  results,  and  arts 
were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East. 

S.  R. 
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By  a  young  woman  22  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  five,  and  has  been 
under  instruction  five  years. 

Hartford,  April  6,  1848. 

My  dearest  brother  S.  : 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  have  said  a  word  to  you,  but  I  have  long  wished 
for  a  favorable  time  to  write.  Three  more  weeks  before  my  school  days  are 
over  I  I  feel  about  parting  with  the  D.  and  D.  more  than  I  can  express. 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  my  life  in  the  Asylum  all 
the  time.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  find  as  large  a  share  of  happiness 
again  as  T  have  had  in  my  school  days,  and  when  I  am  separated  from  my 
beloved  teachers  and  classmates  perhaps  I  shall  have  many  sad  hours,  when 
I  look  back  to  the  delightful  society  I  enjoy  now. 

Spring  has  returned  early,  and  the  weather  has  been  for  several  days  un- 
commonly fine.  To-day  reminds  me  that  our  friends  in  Vermont  have  fast- 
day,  but  we  are  out  of  that  State.  Last  winter  I  spent  most  of  my  time  hap- 
pily in  reading  and  conversing  with  the  pupils  in  the  evenings,  when  out  of 
school ;  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  our  dear  brother  N., 
which  informed  me  that  he  and  his  family  were  all  well.  The  examination  of 
the  pupils  is  going  on  to-day,  but  my  teacher's  class  examination  will  take 
place  in  about  two  weeks,  and  it  will  continue  two  days.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  teachers  thoroughly  examine  me,  for  fear  I  shall  make  many  mis- 
takes When  1  am  at  home  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  you  will  come  and  visit  your  friends 
in  N.,  or  shall  we  never  meet  each  other  on  earth  again  As  I  am 
writing  to  you,  my  intimate  companion  is  sitting  beside  me  and  asking  me 
how  tall  you  are,  and  what  the  color  of  your  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes  is.-* 
I  answer  her  I  recollect  black  hair  and  eyes,  but  I  did  not  notice  your  com- 
plexion. How  I  long  to  sit  by  S.  and  take  her  hand  in  mine  and  talk  with 
her,  as  I  do  with  my  dear  matron  Mrs.  White  and  lovely  classmates  !  When- 
ever I  am  sewing  or  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out,  I  always  imagine 
how  I  shall  feel  when  I  meet  you  and  S.  again. 

I  know  when  I  am  at  home  with  my  friends  I  shall  recollect  the  absence 
of  you  and  dear  N.  every  moment.  I  think  that  you  know  our  sister  H.  has  a 
son  who  is  called  A.  Now  I  must  close  this  letter,  for  the  light  is  going  out. 
It  is  now  nine  o'clock.  One  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  has  just  come  be- 
side me  and  talked  about  Julia  Brace,  the  blind  deaf  and  dumb  woman. 
Have  you  ever  heard  about  her .'  She  is  now  with  us,  and  she  says  she  is 
sorry  to  part  with  me.  My  best  love  to  S.,  and  most  sincere  wishes  for  her 
happiness.  Mav  God  guide  you  in  all  the  ways  you  go  !  Good  bye,  dear- 
est S. 

Yours  in  true  love, 

H.  K. 


By  a  girl  14  years  old,  boin  deaf,  under  instruction  three  years. 

February  2d,  1848. 

Dear  Brother : 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  but  I  think  of  you  in- 
cessantly. I  have  delayed  writing  a  letter  to  you,  but  I  am  now  going  to 
write  to  you.  I  hope  that  you  are  qnite  well.  I  am  so.  Have  you  heard 
about  my  friends  at  home  Why  do  you  not  write  a  letter  to  me  ?  I  think 
that  you  do  not  remember  me.    If  you  would  write  a  letter  to  me,  I  should  be 
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delighted  to  read  it.  I  hope  that  all  my  friends  are  quite  well.  All  the  pu- 
pils are  very  well  in  the  Asylum.  Some  time  ago  Dr.  C,  of  Boston,  kindly 
showed  us  a  manikin  and  human  skeleton.  One  week  ago  Saturday  after- 
noon, two  little  boys  who  lived  in  Hartford,  went  to  the  river  to  skate,  and 
fell  into  the  river.  One  of  them  was  helped  out,  but  the  other  was  drowned. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  came  to  the  Asylum 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  examine  the  Institution.  Last  week  Mr.  Weld 
went  to  Providence  in  R.  J.  with  two  little  girls.  They  made  an  exhibition 
before  the  Legislature  of  R.  1.  Mr.  Weld  will  soon  go  to  Boston  with  three 
or  four  pupils  to  make  an  exhibition  there.  Last  Saturday  all  the  pupils  saw 
a  Chinese  boy.  He  was  of  the  medium  height,  and  had  long  black  hair,  fine 
hair,  and  black  eyes ;  and  his  hair  was  braided;  and  he  had  a  sallow  com- 
plexion. I  have  never  seen  a  Chinese  before.  Have  you?  Last  December, 
in  the  evening,  the  boys  entered  the  girls'  parlor,  and  the  girls  went  into  the 
boys'  room,  and  they  changed.  The  weather  to-day  is  beautiful.  It  looks 
very  much  more  like  Spring  than  Winter.  I  hope  it  will  last  many  days. 
Two  days  ago,  in  the  night,  it  snowed  hard,  but  the  ground  was  so  muddy 
that  it  did  not  make  good  sleighing.  If  my  Aunt  Harriet  does  not  write  to 
me,  I  shall  never  write  to  her.  I  hope  that  my  friends  will  come  to  the  Asy- 
lum next  Summer.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  them.  I  wish  you  to  write 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Miss  DilUngham  sends  a  great  deal  of  love  to  her 
friends.  I  send  love  to  you,  and  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  all 
my  friends.  May  God  always  bless  you  and  them.  I  remain,  brother  Rufus, 
your  affectionate  sister, 

C.  E.  C. 

  # 

By  a  lad  seventeen  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  six,  and  has  been 
under  instruction  two  years. 

ABOUT  HUNTING. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  had  a  lively  dog  to  go  a  hunting  with  me  in  the 
winter.  When  my  father  went  away  to  work  in  the  shop,  I  wished  to  go  a 
hunting  after  a  few  rabbits,  in  tiie  afternoon.  When  my  father  came  to  his 
dinner,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  go  a  hunting  with  my  dog.  He  told 
me  that  he  liked  to  eat  rabbits  better  than  beef.  He  said  that  I  might  go,  if 
I  would  catch  some  wild  animals.  While  I  was  hunting  in  the  dark  woods, 
I  became  afraid  of  a  cross  owl,  which  was  in  a  large  hollow  of  a  great  rock. 
I  intended  to  shoot  it  dead  soon.  When  I  shot,  the  cross  owl  immediately 
flew  off,  because  she  was  afraid  that  the  dog  would  bite  and  pull  her  feathers 
out  of  her  wings,  from  flying.  When  the  owl  flew  away,  1  saw  a  white  squir- 
rel was  running  after  her  young  one,  up  a  tree,  because  her  young  one  had 
stolen  a  nut  from  her  nest.  When  I  saw  she  came  back  in  her  nest,  I  was  in 
an  instant  to  shoot  her.  When  she  was  falling,  I  saw  the  young  one  was 
jumping  down  to  her  and  was  faithful  to  her  mother,  because  her  young  one 
thought  that  she  was  sick.  When  it  was  on  the  ground,  m>  little  lively  dog 
caught  it,  and  ate  it  up  in  an  instant !  I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  white 
squirrel,  which  was  very  fat.  While  I  was  in  the  woods,  I  saw  a  rabbit 
standing  on  a  rock,  at  a  little  distance.  I  thought  to  creep  near  it ;  when  I 
stopped  I  was  very  still,  and  shot  it  dead.  I  was  very  happy  to  get  two  wild 
animals  for  my  father.  When  I  saw  the  sun  gone  down,  I  immediately  ran 
home  with  my  dog,  because  I  was  far  from  home,  but  my  dog  beat  me  to  get 
there.  When  he  got  there,  he  barked  at  the  door,  lor  he  wished  to  go  in. 
When  my  mother  opened  it,  she  wondered  at  him  because  he  got  home  at 
eight  o'clock.  When  he  went  in,  my  mother  went  out  of  the  door  and  heard 
that  I  was  crying  in  the  woods  a  long  time.  When  I  got  near  the  barn,  my 
mother  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  I  told  her  that  my  dog  was 
very  bad  to  leave  me  alone.  When  I  got  into  the  house  my  parents  were 
very  glad  to  hear  the  story  of  hunting.  C.  H.  S. 
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By  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  born  deaf,  and  under  instruction  one  year. 

Hartford,  April  19,  1848. 
My  Dear  Parents,— I  have  been  waiting  for  a  letter  a  long  time.  T 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Will  you  please  to  write  to  me  ?  The  new  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  will  come  to  the  Asylum  to  learn  to  read  some  words  in  their 
books.  I  wish  to  improve  very  fast.  I  can  read  and  understand  some.  The 
examination  commenced.  Our  class  was  examined  first.  Some  of  the  class 
were  frightened  to  stand  up  before  the  teachers  and  all  the  pupils.  I  love 
school.  Are  you  well I  think  about  my  mother,  father  and  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home.  I  like  to  learn,  Mrs.  White  takes  good  care  of  the  girls. 
I  like  Mrs.  White.  There  are  nineteen  scholars  in  my  class.  Mr.  Ayres 
teaches  us.  I  am  not  homesick.  I  have  not  been  sick  this  winter.  I  thank 
God  for  my  good  health.  I  wish  to  see  my  mother.  You  must  write  a  letter. 
Mr.  Baldwin  takes  good  care  of  the  boys.  I  like  Mr.  Weld.  You  must  come 
here.  May  I  go  home  next  August.  I  am  happy  to  talk  with  the  pupils. 
I  am  happy  to  play  with  the  girls.  I  am  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  and  talk  to  my  father.  1  must  come  to  the  Asylum  to 
learn.  We  are  well  in  the  Asylum.  I  am  very  well.  Do  C.  and  S.  and  P. 
and  J.  and  B.  go  to  school  now  ?  All  the  pupils  go  to  a  large  chapel  and  sit 
down  on  the  benches  to  pray,  morning  and  evening,  I  wish  to  love  God.  I 
am  often  prayer  morning  and  evening.  We  wish  to  improve  very  fast. 
I  love  my  mother,  father  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  my  friends.  I  send 
love  to  my  mother,  father  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  my  friends. 
•  Your  affectionate  daughter,  M.  A.  P. 


By  a  boy  ten  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  one  year. 

Hartford,  April  13th,  1848. 
My  Dear  Mother, — I  am  in  good  health.  I  am  happy  to  write  a  short 
letter  to  you.  I  like  to  live  in  the  Asylum.  I  want  to  hear  from  you.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  some  new  pupils  next  May.  The  boys  are  happy  to  play 
ball  in  the  yard.  We  think  about  God,  I  love  to  pray  God  every  morning 
and  evening,  Mr.  Wheeler  teaches  us  in  the  school,  God  takes  care  of  us. 
We  stand  and  write  on  the  large  and  smooth  slates  in  the  school-room.  Mr. 
Weld  loves  to  teach  us  in  the  Asylum.  I  wish  to  see  my  mother  and  brother 
and  sister  at  home  next  August.  I  wish  to  go  home  next  August.  I  am  not 
homesick  in  the  Asylum.  Some  new  pupils  will  come  to  the  Asylum  next 
May.  God  loves  to  look  at  us.  Mr.  Wheeler  wishes  to  go  to  New  York  next 
April.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  vacation.  I  am  sorry  my  father  is  dead.  I  wish 
to  learn  some  books  in  the  school-room  every  forenoon  and  noon  and  after- 
noon. We  love  to  see  Mr.  Weld  in  the  Asylum,  I  try  to  learn  well,  I  love 
to  see  my  mother  and  sister  and  brother  at  home.  God  never  sleeps  in  heav- 
en. Mr,  Weld  loves  to  govern  us  in  the  Asylum.  I  am  glad  to  find  Master 
Wilkins  is  better  in  the  room.  Mr.  Doctor  is  glad  to  see  some  sick  pupils, 
Mrs,  White  loves  to  see  the  girls  in  the  parlor.  We  love  to  think  about  God 
on  every  Sunday,  Mr,  Briggs  lives  in  Boston.  He  is  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, He  is  a  good  and  kind  man,  Mr,  Baldwin  is  steward  of  the  Asylum. 
Mrs,  White  is  matron  of  the  Asylum,  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  teacher  of  the  Asy- 
lum, Mrs,  Sophronia  wishes  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and  evening,  I 
can  knit  and  sew.    I  send  my  love  to  all  my  friends.    Good  bye. 

I  am  your  affectionate  son,  A.  F.  0. 
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By  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  two,  and  has  been 
under  instruction  one  year. 

Hartford,  April  19,  1848. 
My  Dear  Mother, — I  enjoy  good  health.  I  must  compose  a  letter  this 
day  myself.  All  the  pupils  must  try  to  learn  to  improve  every  evening.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  my  father  died.  I  am  happy  to  talk  with  the  good  girls 
in  the  parlor.  Miss  Dillingham  is  assistant  matron  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Asylum.  I  shall  find  it  and  read  it  soon.  I  wish  that  my  mother  will  come 
to  the  Asylum.  I  like  to  live  in  the  Asylum.  I  sew  or  knit  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  girls.  Mr.  Whiton  teaches  me  in  the  good  school  every  day  except 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mrs.  White  is  matron  of  the  girls  in  the  parlor.  Mr. 
Weld  teaches  us  about  God  every  morning  except  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. I  have  not  seen  my  friends  since  I  left  home  for  the  Asylum.  I  like  to 
play  in  a  swing  and  on  a  tilt.  Some  girls  walk  about  the  city  Saturday  after- 
noon, I  was  glad  to  come  from  Bath,  Maine,  to  the  Asylum  last  May.  I  try 
to  learn  my  lesson  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  steward  of  the  boys. 
God  created  the  world  in  six  days.  I  have  always  seen  the  portrait  of  Julia 
Brace  in  Mrs.  White's  parlor.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  tableaux  last  December. 
I  enjoyed  good  thanksgiving  last  November.  The  teachers  teach  them  in 
the  school-house  every  day.  I  was  glad  to  shake  my  hands  with  Mrs.  White 
last  May,  when  I  came  to  the  Asylum.  I  walk  with  a  good  girl  pleasantly. 
I  was  happy  to  see  the  elephant  in  a  tent.  I  must  be  good.  I  hope  my 
mother  and  sisters  and  all  are  well.  We  compose  to  write  on  our  slates  with 
the  crayons.  I  have  never  seen  a  wolf.  It  has  snowed  to-day.  Hike  to  see 
Mr.  Weld.  Some  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  sew  the  pantaloons,  vests, 
jackets  and  sack-coats,  every  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  tailor's  shop. 
The  boys  make  the  boots  and  shoes  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the 
shop.    1  send  love  to  my  mother  and  sisters  and  friends  and  cousins. 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  E.  M.  G. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging 
and  washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals;  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance; 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years ;  must  be  of  good  natural 
intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen, 
legibly  and  correctly;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 

Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina,  application  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates  or  other  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs, 
should  accompany  the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils^  may 
address  their  letters  (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum; 
and  all  letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  to  them  must 
be  post  paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time 
for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring  vacation. 
Punctuality,  in  this  respect,  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on 
account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil 
must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it 
prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent,  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  names  in  full  of  his 
parents  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  whether 
he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him 
may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general 
he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothino;  enough  to  last 
one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each 
of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also 
be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherways  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  rail-roads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage ;  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  Station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail-Road  in  Boston. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM 


PRESIDENT, 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS. 


Vice  Presidents  for  Life  by  Subscription' 
Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.         Boston.  ]  Charles  Sigourney,  Esq.  Hartford. 

Vice  Presidents  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  12,  1849. 

Ward  Woodoridge,  |  James  Ward, 

Thomas  Day,  j  Charles  Seymour, 

Samuel  Tudor,  i  James  B.  Hosmer, 

David  Watkinsun,  I  Barzillai  Hudson. 

Directors  for  Life  by  Subscription. 


Daniel  Buck, 
William  H.  Imlay, 
Eliphalet  Kimball. 
David  M'Kinney, 
H.  Overing, 
Daniel  P.  Parker, 
Andrew  Ritchie. 


Hartford. 

Boston. 
New  York. 

(c 

Boston. 


Ward  Woodbridge, 
S.  y.  S.  Wilder, 
Christopher  Colt, 
Samuel  Elliot,  Jr., 
Eliphalet  Terry, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 


Hartford 
New  York. 
Hartford. 
Washington. 
Hartford. 
New  York. 
Hartford. 


Directors  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  12,  1849. 


Seth  Terry, 
Charles  Goodwin, 
James  H.  Wells, 
John  Beach, 
Amos  M.  Collins, 


Francis  Parsons, 
David  F.  Robinson, 
Calvin  Day, 
Thomas  C.  Perkins, 
Albert  W.  Butler. 


Barzillai  Hudson,  Secretary. 
James  B.  Hosmer,  Treasurer. 
Seth  Terry,  Commissioner  of  the  Fund. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


LEWIS  WELD,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


ASSISTANTS. 

LAURENT  CLERC,  M.  A. 
WILLIAM  W.  TURNER,  M.  A. 
LUZERNE  RAE,  M.  A. 
SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 
COLLINS  STONE,  M.  A. 
JARED  A.  AYRES,  B.  A. 
HENRY  B.  CAMP,  B.  A. 
LUCIUS  PI.  WOODRUFF,  M.  A. 
OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  B.  A. 
WILSON  WIIITON. 
JAMES  L.  WHEELER. 


ABRAHAM  C.  BALDWIN,  M,  A.,  Family  Guardian 
AND  Steward. 


Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE,  Matron. 


TO  THE 

PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMEBICAI  ASYLUM, 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

THE    DIRECTORS    RESPECTFULLY    PRESENT    THEIR    THIRTY-THIRD    ANNUAL  REPORT, 

In  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  benevolent 
institutions,  the  directors  of  the  American  Asylum  have 
ever  considered  it  a  privilege  to  publish  an  annual  report. 
We  have  not  only  been  desirous  that  the  general  state  of  the 
institution  should  be  known,  but  that  every  suitable  means 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  pubhc  mind  enlightened  and  the 
public  sympathies  awake  towards  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.  The  issuing  of  an  annual  report 
is  one  of  the  means  to  this  end,  and  the  fact  that  those  whom 
we  thus  address  constitute,  in  our  own  view  at  least,  the 
great  mass  of  the  New  England  public,  emboldens  us  to 
come  year  after  year  and  ask  some  attention  to  our  affairs, 
though  in  doing  so  we  may  be  repeating  former  views,  or 
making  statements  which  have  been  made  many  times  be- 
fore. Still  a  large  number  of  those  to  whom  these  commu- 
nications are  made  during  any  one  year,  do  not  receive  them 
the  next,  on  account  of  some  change  in  their  relations  to 
the  Asylum,  and  hence,  though  our  reports  may  seem  very 
repetitions  to  ourselves,  we  trust  they  are  not  considered 
unnecessarily  so  by  others.  They  are  sent  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  our  pupils,  to  the  members  of  the  respective 
legislatures  which  have  beneficiaries  under  our  care,  includ- 
ing all  in  New  England,  to  instructors  of  similar  institutions 
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at  home  and  abroad,  to  a  large  number  of  the  past  pupils  of 
the  institution,  and  to  many  individuals  both  in  public  and 
private  stations  who  may  be  supposed  to  take  a  benevolent 
interest  in  works  of  charity.  From  them,  collectively,  may 
be  learned  the  general  state  of  the  institution  during  each 
year  of  its  existence,  many  facts  pertaining  to  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  without  education,  the  means  provided 
for  their  benefit,  the  success  attending  the  use  of  those 
means,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  greatness  of  the  blessing 
conferred  upon  them,  their  friends  and  the  country,  by  their 
education.  Even  a  brief  synopsis  of  these  papers  would 
show  how,  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  the  Asylum  has 
gradually  attained  its  present  size ;  how  it  struggled  with 
poverty  for  a  time,  and  depended  upon  christian  charity  for 
relief ;  how  the  generosity  of  our  countrymen,  in  various 
ways,  was  extended  to  it,  till  many  individuals  and  church- 
es, several  legislatures,  and  finally  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  had  so  sympathised  with  its  objects,  as  to  place 
it  upon  a  footing  of  comparative  independence,  and  enable  it 
every  year  to  bestow  much,  even  of  pecuniary  aid,  upon  its 
pupils.  It  would  show  that  the  great  object  in  view  in  the 
endowment  of  the  Asylum,  w^as  not  merely  the  permanent 
establishm.ent  of  tbis  one  institution,  though  that  was  the 
immediate  object,  but  to  secure  and  perpetuate  for  our  com- 
mon country  the  blessings  which  the  art  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  able  to  confer.  Such  a  review  would 
also  show  how  our  own  school  became  established  in  its 
course  of  instruction  and  management,  the  assistance  it  was 
able  to  afford  other  schools  as  they  arose,  and  the  extension 
of  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
the  agency  of  the  benevolent  throughout  the  country,  until 
ten  other  institutions  were  established  and  twenty  of  the 
thirty  states  had  followed  the  example  of  Connecticut  and 
made  legislative  appropriations  for  the  good  of  their  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb  youth.  And  this,  we  may  add,  was  done,  not 
only  with  commendable  liberality,  but  in  some  instances  with 
a  rare  munificence. 
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But  it  must  suffice  thus  to  allude  to  these  subjects.  We 
have  now  to  do  with  the  present,  not  the  past,  though  that 
may  sometimes  be  referred  to  with  profit.  The  directors 
would  look  back  upon  it  with  gratitude,  while  they  would 
also  regard  the  present  with  a  proper  satisfaction,  and  the 
future  with  encouragement  and  hope. 

During  the  year  now  closed  the  Asylum  has  pursued  its 
way  with  uniform  prosperity  and  success ;  not,  however, 
with  entire  freedom  from  those  providential  monitions  which 
are  impressive  of  the  great  truth  that  we  live  in  a  changing 
and  dying  world,  and  that  what  we  have  to  do  should  be  done 
quickly.  One  of  its  vice  presidents,  Daniel  Wadsworth 
Esq.,  of  this  City,  who  was  among  its  earliest  friends  and 
benefactors,  has  been  removed  from  us  by  death.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  had  long  withdrawn  himself  from  active  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  owing  to  much  bodily 
infirmity  and  to  advancing  age  ;  still  he  rejoiced  in  its  use- 
fulness and  retained  the  warm  feelings  of  earlier  life  for  its 
continued  prosperity.  As  his  associates  here,  we  feel  his 
loss,  and  cannot  but  unite  with  the  multitudes  in  this  com- 
munity who  mourn  the  departure  of  one  from  among  us  who, 
through  a  long  life,  exhibited  those  amiable  and  useful  quali- 
ties that  rendered  him  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  he  moved. 

There  have  been  three  instances  of  mortality  among  the 
pupils.  The  first  occurred  in  June  last,  from  the  diabetes  ; 
the  second  in  October,  from  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  the  third 
in  February,  from  the  erysipelas.  These  were  boys  under 
twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age,  two  of  them  generally 
healthy,  the  third  infirm  from  early  life.  We  have  also  heard 
that  another,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  taken 
dismission  from  the  Asylum  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  has 
died  at  home  of  the  quick  consumption. 

The  general  health  of  the  institution  was  almost  uniformly 
good  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  so  that  when 
the  influenza  appeared  in  our  vicinity  and  was  in  many  cases 
quite  distressing,  it  did  not  enter  the  Asylum  till  its  force,  as 
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an  epidemic,  was  chiefly  spent.  When  it  did  appear  it  was 
in  a  mild  form,  and  but  few  of  our  large  household  became 
seriously  unwell.  This  was  followed  by  the  erysipelas,  a 
disease  of  a  more  alarming  character,  as  it  existed  among 
the  population  around  us.  There  were  two  severe  cases  of 
this  disease  among  our  pupils,  and  several  very  mild  ones. 
One  of  the  former  resulted  fatally,  as  already  mentioned. 
On  the  whole,  considering  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  epidemics,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  come  to  us  with  constitutions  already 
impaired,  we  feel  that  the  Asylum  has  been  greatly  favored 
on  the  score  of  health.  We  have  stated  in  former  reports, 
that  constitutional  infirmity  is  not  uncommon  among  our 
pupils.  When  this  is  not  hereditary  it  may  be  in  consequence 
of  the  sufferings  many  of  them  endured  from  that  disease 
which  in  earlier  life  deprived  them  of  hearing  and  thus  ren- 
dered them  fit  subjects  of  our  care  ;  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  probably  more  than  half  the  deaf  and  dumb  lose 
the  sense  of  hearing  from  disease  or  accident.  All  those 
causes  which  tend  to  weaken  the  general  health  of  a  com- 
munity have  their  operation,  no  doubt,  upon  this  particular 
class  of  persons,  besides  certain  special  ones,  arising  too  often 
from  the  undue  indulgence  of  affectionate  and  sympathizing 
friends.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  thought^  that  because 
deaf  and  dumb  children  are  objects  of  compassion,  and  are 
necessarily  deprived  of  many  enjoyments  which  others  pos- 
sess, it  may  be  quite  right  to  gratify  them  in  ways  of  such 
doubtful  expediency,  as  would  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
other  children. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
we  witness  the  physical  improvement  which  generally  takes 
place  in  this  class  of  our  pupils,  before  they  have  been  long 
under  our  care  ;  and  in  surveying  our  circle  generally,  one  is 
struck  with  its  healthful  and  cheerful  aspect.  He  sees  the 
usual  varieties  of  form,  features  and  stature,  from  those  of 
mere  children  to  those  of  adult  age,  and  the  usual  indica- 
tions of  bodily  and  mental  soundness,  as  well  as  some  of  an 
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opppsite  character.  The  latter,  however,  are  more  generally 
among  those  of  recent  admission,  on  whom  the  influence  of 
our  habits  has  not  become  established.  On  the  whole,  he 
regards  the  circle  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  healthful- 
ness,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  which  those  must  make 
who  are  daily  conversant  with  its  members. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  our  daily  course 
of  instruction  which  requires  particular  notice.  It  has  ex- 
perienced no  general  interruption,  and  there  have  been  as 
few  instances  of  failure  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  day, 
either  among  teachers  or  pupils,  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  so  large  an  institution.  We  have  aimed  to  keep 
up  those  systematic  arrangements  which  have  heretofore 
proved  satisfactory,  to  secure  punctuality  in  the  observance 
of  rules,  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  various  details 
of  the  household,  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  such  prompt  action  in  all  respects  as  seemed 
consistent  with  the  general  good.  Our  w^orking  department 
has  continued  very  useful  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  pupils 
and  their  improvement  in  knowledge,  though  no  pecuniary 
gain  has  been  attained  or  expected.  Indeed,  the  ages  of  our 
pupils  are  now  such  that  comparatively  little  productive  la- 
bor can  be  performed  by  them  ;  but  this  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  our  working  hours  to  them,  for  good  habits  are- 
formed  and  talents  for  future  usefulness  are  developed  and 
cultivated.  The  prospect  that  even  the  youngest  may  be 
qualified  for  self-support,  at  no  distant  day  after  leaving  us, 
if  placed  in  tolerably  favorable  circumstances,  is  always  en- 
couraging ;  and  as  in  the  intellectual  department,  so  in  that 
of  manual  labor,  we  must  be  satisfied  in  many  instances,  if 
we  can  lay  a  good  foundation  for  future  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, usefulness  and  happiness. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  eleven  classes  of  the  school, 
has  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  five  within  the  year ;  two 
more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  They  have  been  of  all 
ages  from  eight  to  twenty-seven  years.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  were  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  sixty-seven 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty,  sixteen  from  twenty  to  twenty-five, 
and  three  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven. 

'  Two  have  been  under  instruction  for  about  six  months, 
thirty-six  about  one  year,  forty-seven  about  two  years,  for- 
ty-ave  about  three  years,  thirty-six  about  four  years,  twen- 
ty-eight about  five  years,  ten  about  six  years,  and  one  about 
seven  years. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  were  males,  and  ninety-one  fe- 
males. Thirty-two  belonged  to  the  State  of  Maine ;  nine- 
teen males  and  twelve  females,  beneficiaries  of  the  state, 
and  one  male,  a  paying  pupil.  Twenty-one  belonged  to  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  ;  nine  males  and  twelve  females, 
all  beneficiaries.  Eighteen  belonged  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont ;  ten  males  and  seven  females,  beneficiaries  of  the 
state,  and  one  male,  a  paying  pupil.  Seventy-eight  belonged 
to  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ;  thirty-seven  males  and  thir- 
ty-eight females,  beneficiaries  of  the  state,  and  one  male  and 
two  females  were  paying  pupils.  Six  belonged  to  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island ;  three  males  and  three  females,  all  state 
beneficiaries.  Thirty  belonged  to  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
eighteen  males  and  nine  females,  beneficiaries  of  the  state, 
and  three  males  were  paying  pupils.  Eight  were  from  the 
state  of  South  Carolina ;  three  males  and  five  females,  all 
state  beneficiaries.  One  male  paying  pupil  was  from  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  one  from  Illinois,  one  from  Alabama, 
one  female  from  Texas,  five  males  from  Canada,  and  one 
male  and  two  fem.ales  from  Nova  Scotia. 

These  youth  have  constituted  the  objects  of  our  care  du- 
ring the  year.  To  their  benefit  the  chief  labor  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  has  been  devoted,  for  their  good  innumera- 
ble efforts  have  been  made  and  much  money  has  been  ex- 
pended. The  good  wishes  of  hundreds  of  relatives,  bene- 
factors and  friends  have  been  constantly  indicated  or  ex- 
pressed, and  the  current  of  benevolence  has  flowed  on  in 
their  behalf  from  a  thousand  human  sources  as  well  as  from 
the  Supreme  Source  of  all  good.  To  them  the  use  of  writ- 
ten language  has  been  assiduously  taught  with  other  neces- 
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sary  branches  of  knowledge,  intellectual,  moral,  religious 
and  practical ;  daily  have  they  received  sorrje  instruction  in 
divine  truth  and  been  commended  to  God  in  prayer.  Their 
temporal  wants  have  been  well  supplied,  and  their  spiritual 
benefit  has  been  sought.  The  result  of  all  has  been  a  vast 
accession  of  happiness  to  them,  much  satisfaction  to  their 
friends,  increased  preparation  for  their  well  being  in  this 
life,  and  brighter  hopes  of  their  ultimate  fitness,  through  the 
mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  to  enter  upon  the  fife  which  is  to 
come. 

In  all  this  there  is  comparatively  little  of  variety,  the 
changes  and  events  of  one  day,  month  or  year,  being  common- 
ly very  similar  to  those  of  like  periods  of  time  which  have 
preceded  them.  Still  there  is  success,  there  is  progress, 
there  is  encouragement ;  with  as  few  adverse  circumstances 
intermingled,  as  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  any  important  en- 
terprise in  which  imperfect  men  are  the  actors.  And  besides 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  gradual  preparation  of  so 
many  unfortunate  youth  to  occupy  more  elevated  positions 
in  life  and  usefulness,  there  is  the  special  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  many  among  them  entertain  a  very  grateful  regard 
for  their  benefactors  and  a  desire  to  repay,  by  their  good 
conduct  in  life,  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them. 

In  the  year  1844  the  subject  of  instituting  a  comparison 
of  our  institution  with  similar  ones  in  foreign  countries  was 
brought  before  the  directors  in  such  a  light  as  led  us  to  ap- 
point the  principal  of  the  Asylum  as  our  agent  to  visit  such 
institutions  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  ob- 
ject we  had  chiefly  in  view  was,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  instruction  or  management 
existed  there  which  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
our  system  ;  and  especially  whether  the  German  system  of 
instruction,  which  is  based  on  the  plan  of  teaching  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  produced  results  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  On  the  return  of  our  agent,  the  results  of 
his  extensive  enquiries  and  examinations  were  published  in 
an  appendix  to  our  twenty-ninth  annual  report.    It  thus  ap- 
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peared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  and  it  is  believed  of 
our  friends  generally,  that  though  there  was  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  course  of  the  institutions  visited,  and  much 
highly  gratifying  to  the  philanthropist,  yet  there  w^as  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  original  adoption  of  our  system,  and  con- 
sequently no  ground  for  attempting  any  radical  change  in  it. 
Its  principles  were  found  to  coincide  essentially  with  those 
of  the  distinguished  institution  of  Paris  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  its  results  to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  on  the 
whole,  than  those  produced  by  the  system  of  the  German 
schools. 

Similar  inquiries  were  made  during  the  same  year  by  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,  an  agent  and  a  former  teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  especially  in  schools  on  the  German 
plan  and  with  results  corresponding  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
the  report  of  the  New  York  agent  was  in  many  respects 
more  decided  in  its  condemnation  of  the  German  system, 
and  more  favorable  to  that  of  the  American  schools.  These 
reports  led  to  much  discussion  among  the  German  teachers, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1846  a  meeting  of  teachers  was  held 
at  Esslingen  in  Wurtemberg,  and  again  in  1847  another  at 
Pforzheim  in  Baden.  At  these  conferences  the  merits  of 
their  own,  of  the  French,  and  as  they  term  it,  of  the  French- 
American  system  were  freely  discussed.  The  statements 
and  arguments  of  two  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  lat- 
ter meeting  are  given  in  full  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  An- 
nales  de  1'  education  des  sourds-muel  s  et  les  aveugles  ;"  a  pe- 
riodical published  at  Paris  and  edited  by  Professor  Edward 
Morel,  an  accomplished  and  experienced  teacher  in  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris.  Mr.  Morel 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  teachers  in  1847, 
and  assures  us  that  the  two  discourses  published  in  his  An- 
nals comprehend  the  views  generally  expressed  and  approved 
by  the  German  teachers,  as  presented  at  that  meeting.  In 
another  article  of  the  "  Annales"  Mr.  Morel  has  reviewed  the 
discourses  referred  to,  and  has  in  a  temperate  and  we  think 
conclusive  manner,  shown  them  to  be  to  a  great  extent  erro- 
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neous.  He  has  also  vindicated  the  French  and  of  course 
the  American  sytem,  showing  it  to  be  the  best  for  accom- 
plishing the  great  end  in  view  in  all  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have  therefore  caused 
the  three  articles  mentioned  to  be  translated  in  full  from  the 
French,  and  we  publish  them  as  an  appendix  to  this  report 
that  those  of  our  friends  who  are  desirous  of  investigating 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  may  have  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  with  the  aid  of  distinguished  European  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  closing  this  our  thirty-third  report,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded that  time  makes  no  delay.  It  waits  not  for  men  or 
their  works,  however  unprepared  the  one  or  incomplete  the 
other  may  be  ;  but  bears  them  all  onward,  with  ceaseless 
activity  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  earthly  destiny. 
While  as  an  institution  we  are  advancing  in  age,  and  while 
the  demands  on  our  efforts  are  gradually  increasing,  we 
would  be  mindful  that  our  responsibilities  also  are  augment- 
ing, and  that  energy  and  progress  in  our  work  must  be  sus- 
tained vnthout  abatement.  Trusting,  then,  in  Him  who 
causes  the  rewards  of  true  benevolence  to  follow  close  upon 
its  active  exercise,  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  12th,  1849. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


>      IX  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  12tH  OF  MAY,  1819, 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Allen,  Adoniram  J. 
Allen,  Asa 
Allen,  Helena  P. 
Allen,  Irenus 
Allen,  Sarah 
Andrews,  John 
Andrews,  Leonard 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Augur,  Charles  H. 
Austin,  James 
Ayers,  Thomas 
Badger,  Oliver 
Bailey,  William 
Balch,  George  H. 
Ball,  George  W. 
Bavtlett,  Abigail 
Bartlelt,  Harriet 
Bartlett,  Leonard 
Becker,  Jacob 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beers,  Robert  D. 
Benjamin,  Barzillai 
Bennett,  Mary  J. 
Bennison,  Margaret  H. 
Berry,  Moses 
Berry,  Susan  A. 
Blakesley,  Stephen  A. 
Boardwin,  Delia  D. 
Board  win,  George 
Boardwin,  Susan  F.  A. 
Bracy,  Lydia 
Bradbury,  Mary  C. 
Brown,  Samuel  A. 
Buffum,  George 
Butler,  David 
Buxton,  Jonathan,  Jr. 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Christina 
Carlin,  Sarah  J. 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  J, 
Clark,  Ambrose  B. 
Clough,  Sylvester 
Cobb,  Caroline 
Cook,  Lauretta  A. 
Cox,  Owen,  Jr. 
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Residence. 


Kaynham,  Mass. 
Canterbury  Conn. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 
Solon,  Maine, 
Essex,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn, 
LMilford,  Conn. 
S wanton,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  " 
Amherst,  Maine, 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 

East  Killingly,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Cnnn. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Salem,  Mass. 

Palmyra,  Maine, 
<(  <( 

Rcxbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Buxton,  Maine, 

Milford.  Conn. 

Salem,  Mas-. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Southington,  Conn. 

St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 
((  <(  (( 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine, 
Groton,  Conn. 
Wentworth,  N.  H. 
Hancock,  N.  H. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

May, 

isn 

Mass. 

18-15 

Conn. 

(( 

1846 

« 

1848 

Vermont. 

June, 

1843 

Conn. 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

(< 

1848 

«s 

1846 

Conn. 

tc 

1845 

Vermont. 

(< 
<i 

1848 
(< 

Mass. 

(( 

1844 

<e 

<< 

1843 

«( 

1848 

Maine. 

(( 

1846 

N.  H. 

(( 

et 

{( 

1847 

Conn, 

<{ 

1847 

Mass. 

(( 

1848|Conn. 

(C 

1844 

<( 

(< 

1S48  Friends. 

Aug. 

1847  S.  C. 

May, 

1813  Mass. 

1845Maine. 

(( 

1845 

(( 

(( 

1847  Conn. 

(( 

1845  Mass. 

(( 

(( 

April,  1846  N.  HamjK 
May,  1845  Maine. 
1844Conn 

'*     1846  Mass. 
June,  1848j  " 
May,  1846' 
May,  1847  Conn. 
July,  1845, Friends-. 
June,  1844i  " 
Dec.  1845Mass. 
May,  1845  Friends. 
Oct.     ]846  " 
May,  1847  N.  H. 

"  1845;  " 
June,  1844Mass. 
May,  1846'  " 
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Names. 


Residence. 


I  Admission.     Supported  by 


Crane,  Elizabeth 
Crimmings,  Margaret 
Culver,  Henry 
Cunninghana,  Martha 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Davis,  Charles  W. 
Davis,  Francis  E. 
Deering,  Oliver  D. 
Denison,  James 
Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dieuaide,  Frances 
Dieuaide,  Mary  A. 
Dow,  Daniel  W. 
Durkee,  Harriet  A. 
Dutton,  Abigail  F. 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
Ellis,  Henry  S. 
Emery,  OnaC. 
Eno,  Amanda 
Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fisk,  Newton 
Flanders,  Frederick 
Frank,  Joseph  W. 
Frank,  Sarah  J. 
Gage,  John 
Giddings,  Francis 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilman,  Henry  G. 
Gilpatrick,  Ellen  M. 
Gowing,  Harriet 
Green,  Sarah  A. 
Green,  William  H. 
Haley,  Nancy  S. 
Ham,  Lucy 
Hammond,  Susan  M. 
Hamlin,  Nancy  E. 
Hancliett,  Ann  D. 
Harwell,  Harrison 
Haskell,  George  W. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Hildreth,  Mary  E. 
Hill,  Marion  E. 
Hine,  James 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Hulelt,  Seth 
Humphrey,  Elias  B. 
Irwin,  John 
Jack,  Augustus 
Janes,  George  B. 
Jellison,  Isaac  H. 
Jellison,  Lucv  J. 
Keen,  Allen 
Kenniston,  George  B. 
Kilham,  John  H. 
Kimball,  Hannah  C. 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Knapp,  Harriet 


Horton,  N.  S. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mancliester,  Vt. 
Greenville,  Dist.  S.  C. 
Tiverton,  R,  I. 
Fairfield,  Maine, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Saco,  Maine, 
Royalton,  Vt. 
Essex,  Conn. 
Rock  port,  Mass. 

Charlton,  " 
Somers,  Conn. 
Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Thetford,  Vt. 
Poland,  Maine, 
Tariflville,  Conn. 
Shelburn,  Mass. 
Southport,  Wis. 
Cornville,  Maine, 

Gray,  Maine. 
li  It 

Chicago,  Illinois, 
jFranklin,  Conn. 
Derby, 

jTam worth,  N.  H. 
Bath,  Maine, 
iDanvers,  Mass. 
IWaterford,  Maine, 
'Gardiner,  " 
iXuftonborough,  N.  H. 
IDanvers,  Mass. 
[Worcester,  " 
iBuxton,  Alaine, 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Prattville,  Alabama, 
Medford,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
i  Douglass,  " 
jWaterbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pawlett,  Vt. 
Farmiiigton,  Conn. 
Sheldon,  Vt. 
Belfast,  Maine, 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Monroe,  Maine, 

iFairhaven,  Mass. 
jHamden,  Maine, 
.Manchester,  Mass. 
j'Rumney,  N.  H. 
1  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
'North field,  Vt. 


'July, 
May, 

"  1846 
April,  1847 
May,  1847 

"  18J& 


June, 
May, 


May, 
May, 


June, 
May, 

June, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 

April, 
May, 


Oct. 

May, 

May, 


June, 
May, 

(C 

Oct. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


184r)  Kriends. 
1847  ass. 
F  riends. 
S.  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Vermont, 
('onn. 
Mass. 


1S47 
184G 
1844 
1848 


1846 
1846 
184^ 
1847 


Conn. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 


lS4l7!conn. 


1S48 
1845 
1846 


Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 


1843  Friends. 
Conn. 

N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 
H'riends. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
riends. 


184i\ 
lS4o 
184.') 
1847 
1843 
1846 

,  1846 
1847 

1845 
184.1 
1S4 
1845 
1844 
1647 
1846 

1848 
1846 
1S46 
1845 
1847 
1845 


Conn. 
Mass. 


Vermont. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
l844jConn. 
184SMaine. 
1846|    '  = 
1847jMass. 
1845!Maine. 
lS46iMass. 
1845|N.  Hamp. 
1843  Mass. 
i843!Vermont. 
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Names. 


Lackie,  Mary 
Lambert,  William,  Jr. 
Laughlin,  Margaretta 
Lawrence,  Granville  H. 
Lemont,  William  T. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Livingston,  Hiram  L. 
Livingston,  Josiah  E. 
Lockwood,  Seymour 
Lovejoy,  Benjamin 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney,  John 
Marshall,  Isabella  E. 
McCoskrie,  Mary 
McGee,  Washington  W. 
McLoughlin,  William 
Mellen,  Mary  W. 
Merrihew,  Benjamin 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Morgan,  Jesse 
Morse,  Sophronia 
Mowry,  Minerva 
Neill,  Helen  A. 
Norwood,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Norwood,  Imogine 
Nute,  Charles 
Oviatt,  Alvina 
Olds,  William  H. 
Osgood,  Alden  F. 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Palmer,  Cyrus  D. 
Parker,  Charles 
Pease,  Jane  M, 
Pease,  Andrew  J. 
Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 
Perkins,  Mary  A. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Pratt,  Mary  E. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Pressey,  Mary 
Record,  Ann  Maria 
Richardson,  Moses  H. 
Riggs,  George  L. 
Robbins,  Emeline  E. 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Robertson  Adam  G. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
Ryan,  William,  Jr. 
Sackett,  Lucy  M, 
Saunders,  Martha  M. 
Sherman,  Randilla 
Simons,  Henry 
Slauter,  Hiram  F. 
Sloan,  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan,  Ellen  T. 
Sloan,  Robert  H. 


Residence. 


Peacham,  Vt. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Maine, 
Salem,  Mass. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Springfield,  Vt. 
Sidney,  Maine, 
Boston, 


S,  C. 


New  London,  Conn. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass 
Cambridge,  *' 
PawtucUet,  " 
Hard  wick,  " 
Fairhaven,  " 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Greenville,  Dist 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Smithfield,  R  I. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Washington,  Texas, 
Milton,  Mass. 
Amherst,  " 
Alford,  " 
Natick,  «' 
Boston,  " 
Voluntown,  Conn. 
West  Rupert,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Enfield, 

Northport,  Maine, 
Newbury,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Vt. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Buckfield,  Maine, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Livermore,  Maine, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Point  Levi,  Canada, 


East  Haven,  Conn. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Walpole,  " 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Southbury,  Conn. 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

May, 

1848 

Vermont 

1844 

Conn, 

(( 

1848 

Mass. 

1846 

(( 

(C 

1845 

Maine. 

u 

1848 

Mass, 

(( 

cc 

N.  Hamp. 

(( 

1847 
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(( 

1845 

Vermont, 

June, 

1844 

Maine. 

July, 

1844 

Mass. 
(< 

June,  1843 

Conn. 

May, 

C( 

1845 

Mass, 

]&48 

<t 

1847 

<c 

1846 

<( 

1843 

'* 

(( 

1846 

N.  Hamp. 

April,  1847 

S.  Carolina, 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

(( 

1844 

R.  L 

1847 

Mass. 

Sept, 

1848 

Aug. 

1848 

Friends, 

May, 

1844 

Mass. 

C( 

1846 

(( 

(( 

1847 

(( 

« 

(( 

1846 

Sept. 
Sept. 

1844 

Conn. 

1848 

Friends. 

May, 

1843 

Conn. 

June, 
May, 

1844 

1848 

Maine. 

May, 

1847 

Mass. 

(< 

1842 

Conn. 

1844 

Mass. 

(( 

1848 

Vermont. 

April,  1846 

N.  Hamp. 

June,  1846 

Maine. 

May, 
(( 

1846 

Mass. 

1847 

Maine, 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

April, 

1848 

Friends. 

1845 

(C 

^ept. 

1843 

Conii 

May, 

1848 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1844 

May, 

1847 

N.  Hamp. 

June, 

1844 

Conn. 

May, 

1844 

Mass. 

1845 

S.  Carolina. 

April,  1848 

< 
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Names. 


Smith,  Ivers 
Smith,  Sarah 
Smith,  Nathan  A. 
Stansell,  Ellen 
Staples,  Francis  M. 
Stebbins,  Helen  M. 
Steele,  William,  Jr. 
Steere,  Charles  H. 
Stevenson,  Eliza  M. 
Storrs,  Sarah  W. 
Stratton,  William 
Tanner  Mercy  E. 
Tanner,  William  A. 
Thayer,  Philander 
Thompson,  Samuel  W, 
Timberlake,  Hi?am 
Tomson  Maria  E. 
Town,  Orris  T. 
Tripp,  Lyman  E. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wakefield,  Esther 
Wakefield,  Helen 
Walen,  Ellen 
Watson,  Elizabeth  A. 
White,  Daniel 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 
Wilkins,  Jsmes  G. 
Wilkinson,  Samuel 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Maria  A, 
Winslow,  Eliza 
Winsor,  Phebe  A, 
Wiswell,  David 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H, 
Wiswell,  Mary  C. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester  Susan 
Work,  Mary  J. 
Wright,  Ellen  R, 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnnm  B. 
Wright,  Wealthy 
Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


New  Bjston,  N.  H. 

Milford,  Conn. 
Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Swanville,  Maine, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Gloucester,  R.  I. 
Newburg,  Maine, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Rindge,  N.  H, 
Warwick,  R.  I, 
Webster.  Mass. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Chepachet,  R.  I. 
Livermore,  Maine, 
Pelham,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Vt. 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Antrim,  N,  H. 
South  Berwick,  Maine, 
Port  Hope,  C.  W. 
Methuen,  Mass. 
Wiscasset,  Maine, 
Johnston,  R.  L 
Med  way,  Mass. 


Weatport,  " 
Dracot, 

Williamstown,  Vt. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Westford,  Masa. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 
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Mass. 
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Mass. 
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Mass. 
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Mass. 
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Friends. 
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Mass. 
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Vermont. 
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Mass. 
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Vermont. 
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1846 

N.  Hamp, 
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Supported  by  Friends, 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  cor- 
rection, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  were  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule. 


By  a  young  woman  23  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  jive^  and  has  been 
under  instruction  six  years. 

THE  PLACE  OF  MY  EDUCATION. 

This  institution  is,  no  doubt,  the  happiest  place  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
obtain  an  education  without  being  the  least  homesick,  even  if  they  are  far 
away  from  their  beloved  friends.  The  few  years  of  my  scholarship  have 
been  the  happiest  of  my  whole  life.  How  happy  I  feel  in  having  an  edu- 
cation which  enables  me  to  enjoy  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  adore 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  all  bountiful  Creator.  How  different  my 
present  thoughts  are  from  those  which  I  had  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  When 
I  look  back  to  it  I  frequently  think  and  feel  that  I  have  just  emerged  from  a 
savage  state.  With  a  good  education,  I  truly  do  not  regard  my  deafness  as 
a  deprivation,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  those  who  pay  for  my  education, 
to  the  teachers,  and  especially  to  God,  and  I  know  how  to  pity  other  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  who  have  none.  Here  we  are  under  the  care  of  so  many 
kind  friends  who  attend  us  with  a  father's  or  mother's  care,  and  we  live  to- 
gether peacefully  in  unity  like  brothers  and  sisters.  Sufficient  amusement 
and  exercise  are  given  to  us  when  out  of  school.  Sermons  and  lectures  we 
here  delivered  to  us  in  which  we  enjoy  high  privileges.  Most  of  the  pupils 
have  undergone  a  great  change  in  their  appearance,  character  and  manners 
since  they  came  here,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  pupil's  education, 
they  feel  themselves  esteemed  and  needed  any  where  to  go  abroad  as  useful 
men  and  women  But  I  am  sure  that  schbol  days  are,  by  far  the  happiest, 
so  that  most  of  them  do  not  like  to  leave  school.  The  full  time  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  some  of  us  is  very  near,  and  our  names  will  cease  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  attend  school.  It  is  a  painful  thought,  as  the  parting  with 
any  thing  is  always,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  term  of  school  is 
particularly  so.  Adieus  will  be  hard  to  say  to  all  whom  we  dearly  love,  and 
farewell  to  the  familiar  spot  where  we  have  often  spent  hours  of  unmingled 
pleasure,  never  to  return  here  as  pupils.  I  shall  remember  all  here  with 
love  and  respect  in  my  future  life,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  meet  with 
purer  happiness  in  any  other  place  than  that  which  I  now  enjoy  in  my 
scholarship. 

Good  night  my  dear  teacher.  H.  K. 
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By  a  lad  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  six,  and  has  been  under  in- 
struction five  years. 

WATER  AND  THE  VARIOUS  CHANGES  IT  UNDERGOES. 

Water  is  a  transparent,  colorless  and  tasteless  fluid,  consisting  of  two 
gases,  namely  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  these  two  gases  are  united  to- 
gether, they  form  the  same  liquid.  Water  is  very  useful  to  man.  It 
quenches  his  thirst,  makes  the  plants  and  vegetables  grow  to  supply  his  hun- 
ger, and  also  it  purifies  the  atmosphere.  Two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  covered  with  water,  which  is  divided  into  different  parts  called  oceans, 
seas,  &c.  These  bodies  of  water  are  of  much  aid  to  mankind,  because  if 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  were  land,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  we  are  enabled  to  be  transported  from  coun- 
try to  country  in  ships  on  the  water  with  great  ease.  Water  undergoes 
many  wonderful  changes  which  are  indispensable  tons.  When  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  caloric,  or  latent  heat,  it  is  changed  into  a  solid,  called  ice. 
This  change  is  caused  by  cold  air  condensing  it.  Often  voyagers  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  meet  with  immense  mountains  of  ice,  which  are  called  ice- 
bergs. These  are  formed  in  the  northern  regions  in  the  following  way.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  snow  there  melts,  the  fresh  water  runs  along  to  the 
coast  and  freezes,  and  in  this  state  it  continually  increases  by  the  addition 
of  more  water  and  the  snow  which  falls  on  it  during  the  winter.  The  snow 
which  is  on  it  melts,  freezes  and  fills  up  the  holes  in  it  and  makes  it  more 
compact.  By  these  annual  additions  it  acquires  an  immense  height  and 
size,  which  is  equal  to  the  surrounding  clifis,  and  sometimes  said  to  be  one 
or  two  thousand  feet  high.  When  it  has  attained  such  an  enormous  bulk, 
it  is  by  the  agitation  of  the  ocean  precipitated  into  it,  in  which  it  floats  to 
a  great  distance  towards  the  south.  These  immense  icebergs  give  a  large 
supply  of  fresh  water  to  the  mariner,  which  is  found  on  the  tops  of  them, 
being  the  result  of  melted  ice. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  processes  which  water  undergoes  is  evaporation. 
What  we  term  eva{)oration  is  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  or  vapor  by 
the  means  of  heat.  This  process  is  incessantly  going  on,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  mostly  in  places  where  the  climate  is  warm.  By  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  water  in  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  is  changed 
into  vapor  which  rises  up  into  the  sky  and  there  forms  clouds.  These 
clouds  consist  of  nothing  but  watery  particles.  The  evaporation  which 
goes  on  during  warm  days  can  hardly  be  noticed.  But  during  cold  nights 
which  follow  warm  days  there  is  much  vapor  in  the  air  which  proves  the 
existence  of  this  process.  Were  it  not  that  mankind  are  acquainted  with 
this  process  they  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  the  clouds. 
Rain  is  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  in  drops.  The  clouds  in  the  air 
being  condensed  by  the  cold,  become  too  heavy  to  float,  and  fall  in  drops. 
Rain  moistens  the  earth,  feeds  the  plants,  and  promotes  their  growth.  There 
is  one  beautiful  object  which  often  appears  within  our  view — the  rainbow, 
which  is  the  result  of  rain.  When  drops  of  rain  are  falling  and  the  sun  is 
shining,  its  rays  are  refracted  through  the  drops  and  by  this  operation,  the 
diflferent  colors  of  light  are  separated  and  painted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sky.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  where  clouds  are  is  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  they  are  so  much  condensed  that  their  particles 
freeze  before  uniting  into  drops,  and  fall  in  the  shape  of  crystals  called  snow, 
which  are  very  beautiful.  Snow  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  during 
winter  and  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  vegetables  and  plants  which  would 
perish  from  the  intense  cold  without  it.  This  is  a  wise  and  indispensable 
provision  of  our  Creator.  The  watery  particles  of  the  clouds  sometimes 
unite  into  drops  and  freeze,  and  are  then  called  hail.  They  are  at  first  round 
and  small,  but  as  they  descend  they  grow  larger  by  uniting  to  them  the  par- 
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tides  which  they  meet  on  their  way,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  earth  they 
are  sharp-cornered.  Hail  stones  are  sometimes  destructive  to  crops,  and 
some  have  been  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  they  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  flakes  of  snow  when  they  fall,  and  hail  storms  do  not  continue  long. 
The  most  violent  hailstorms  have  been  caused  by  whirlwinds.  Often  the 
watery  particles  which  rise  during  warm  days  are  condensed  by  the  cold 
during  the  night  and  return  to  the  ground  and  in  this  state  they  are  called 
dew.  If  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  is  great,  they  are  frozen  and  are 
no  longer  called  dew,  but  hoar  frost.  On  chilly  mornings  the  ground  is  often 
covered  with  frost  which  appears  like  the  hoary  head  of  an  old  man.  It  is 
very  surprising  how  water  undergoes  so  many  different  changes  and  they 
all  afford  striking  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  They  are  all  the 
result  of  heat  and  coldness.  Without  these  changes,  all  animals  and  veg- 
etables would  be  sure  to  perish,  for  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
preservation. 

C.  A.  W. 


By  a  lad  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  and  a  half,  and  has 
been  under  instruction  four  years. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  1848. 

The  year  1848  has  passed  away,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  1849.  The 
year  1848  has  been  a  very  eventful  one.  Of  several  of  the  greatest  events 
I  shall  now  speak.  Europe  has  been  groaning  for  centuries  under  the  yoke 
of  kings  and  emperors,  but  during  this  year,  it  has  been  convulsed  by  its 
struggles  for  liberty  and  for  the  overthrow  of  its  tyrants.  This  spirit  first 
appeared  in  France.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  Philippe  brought  on  his  own 
ruin,  for  the  French  people  would  bear  it  no  longer.  Mobs  collected  in  Paris 
and  marched  against  the  Tuilleries  in  such  numbers  that  he  began  to  tremble 
for  his  life,  and  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  grand  son.  But  the 
people  would  not  agree  to  these  terms.  They  formed  a  republican  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  not  firmly  established,  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it 
ever  will  be.  The  spirit  of  the  French  people  spread  among  the  different 
nations.  Austria  obliged  her  emperor  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
king,  and  Italy  threw  off  the  government  of  the  Pope.  Greece  is  now  in  a 
ferment  and  Ireland  is  making  strong  efforts  to  obtain  liberty.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  great  events  of  Europe  but  briefly  and  shall  now  speak  of  those  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  This  proceeding  caused  some  disagreement  between  Mexico 
and  this  country  Gen.  Taylor,  the  commander  of  the  American  army,  was 
ordered  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas  to  repel  any  Mexican  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try. A  war  followed  during  which  many  splendid  victories  were  gained  by 
the  Americans  over  the  Mexicans,  who  were  much  superior  in  numbers. 
At  last  the  city  of  Mexico  was  taken  by  the  American  army  under  Gen. 
Scott.  This  event  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  Mexico  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  gave  up  California  to  the  United  States,  The 
war  with  Mexico  has  caused  a  great  debt  and  has  caused  several  thousand 
families  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother,  but  it  has  gained  glory 
for  the  American  arms  and  for  the  brave  Gen.  Taylor  who  beat  a  much 
larger  army  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  had  sent  him  summons  to  sur- 
render just  before  the  battle.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  a 
grateful  people,  in  reward  for  his  services,  elected  him  their  chief  magis- 
trate. Sometime  after  the  giving  up  of  California  to  the  United  States,  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  discovered  there,  and  people  who  went  there  sudden- 
ly became  very  rich.    This  caused  great  excitement  in  the  United  States. 
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Thousands  of  people  are  now  rushing  to  this  modern  Eldorado.  But  I  do 
not  think  their  hopes  will  be  realized,  for  later  accounts  state  that  provi- 
sions are  very  scarce  and  many  die  from  want  and  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  gold.  I  think  they  would  have  fared  better  if  they  had  quietly  staid 
at  home  and  minded  their  business. 

Jan.  24th,  1849.  T.  J.  C. 


By  a  girl  17  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  four  years. 

ABOUT  THE  MUTINEERS. 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  there  is  a  group  of  islands  called  the  Society  islands. 
The  largest  island  is  called  Otaheite.  Many  years  ago  a  very  interesting 
pvent  took  place  there.  The  brig  Bounty  was  sent  to  Otaheite  island,  to 
get  some  bread-fruit  to  carry  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  commander  of 
the  Bounty  was  Lieutenant  Bligh,  who  reached  Otaheite  in  the  year  1788. 
The  sailors  were  very  much  delighted  with  this  island  and  the  air  was 
always  balmy.  It  was  not  necessary  to  work  for  food,  for  every  thing  grew 
itself;  and  the  trees  were  covered  with  many  delicious  fruits.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  treated  the  sailors  kindly  so  that  they  were  much  dis- 
pleased to  part  with  them,  and  wished  to  remain  in  the  island  till  their 
death.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  the  sailors  disliked  to  leave  there  very 
much  ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  resolved  to  return.  A  young  man  was  an 
officer  of  the  Bounty,  named  Christian.  Christian  was  an  enemy  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  encouraged  the  sailors  to  mutiny.  One  morning  before 
the  sun  rose,  Christian  and  some  of  the  sailors  went  into  the  cabin  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  while  he  was  asleep,  they  bound  his  hands  behind  his 
back  and  threatened,  if  he  should  resist,  to  kill  him.  Lieutenant  Bligh  and 
other  eighteen  men  were  put  in  a  boat  and  left  alone  upon  the  ocean.  They 
all  reached  England  in  safety.  The  king  of  that  country  heard  of  this  and 
sent  a  frigate  to  Otaheite  to  take  the  mutineers  as  prisoners.  The  frigate 
reached  there  and  fourteen  mutineers  were  carried  to  Great  Britain.  All 
the  mutineers  did  not  reach  there,  because  the  frigate  encountered  a  severe 
gale  and  was  wrecked  ;  and  four  of  them  drowned,  but  all  the  rest  of  them 
were  carried  there  safely.  Three  of  the  mutineers  were  hanged.  Christian 
and  other  sailors  were  not  taken  and  punished,  because  they  had  left  Otaheite 
and  sailed  to  another  island.  The  people  of  Europe  heard  nothing  about 
them  for  many  years,  and  they  thought  they  must  have  drowned.  But 
twenty  years  after  an  English  ship  sailed  near  Pitcarin's  Island,  and  saw- 
some  houses  in  European  fashion  upon  it  with  much  surprise,  and  also  ob- 
served two  white  men  coming  up  in  a  boat  from  the  shore.  The  two  white 
men  spoke  in  English  and  made  the  English  much  surprised  too.  The 
English  asked  them  how  they  got  to  Pitcarin's  Island  and  how  they  spoke 
in  English.  These  men  replied  that  twenty  years  ago  they  left  Otaheite 
and  started  for  the  other  island.  All  the  old  people  had  died,  except  John 
Adams,  who  was  a  very  old  good  man.  This  man  loved  to  teach  good  chil- 
dren how  to  do  right  and  how  they  ought  to  be  honest.  Therefore  all  the 
people  were  very  happv,  and  loved  each  other. 
March  29th,  1849.    '  E.  T.  S. 
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By  a  hoy  12  years  old,  who  became  partially  deaf  at  four,  and  has  been 
under  instruction  three  years. 

A  STORY  SHOWING  THE    USEFULNESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Many  people  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  but  teach  them  to  work,  or  let  them  ramble 
about.  But  when  they  grow  up,  they  will  feel  sorry,  and  think  that  they 
were  foolish  not  to  learn  when  they  were  young.  When  they  grow  old, 
and  are  not  able  to  work,  they  will  often  feel  unhappy  when  they  see  books, 
or  others  reading  them  with  pleasure.  Because, now  that  they  are  old,  they 
would  like  to  take  a  book,  and  read  it,  to  spend  the  time  more  pleasantly. 

I  will  tell  a  story  about  a  man  who  lost  $2500  owing  to  his  ignorance. 
There  lived  in  England,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  London  a  poor 
laborer  who  had  no  relations  except  a  brother  who  left  him,  to  go  to  another 
place,  where  he  could  get  more  money.  He  often  inquired  of  him  but  no 
body  knew  about  him.  After  several  years,  he  received  a  letter.  Not 
knowing  how  to  read  it,  he  carrred  it  to  his  landlord.  The  landlord  first 
read  it  himself,  then  he  read  it  to  him,  but  differently.  He  told  him  that 
his  brother  had  died,  and  left  several  dollars  for  him,  and  he  must  go  to 
Liverpool  (where  it  was  kept,)  and  get  it.  He  thought  that  it  would  cost 
more  than  he  could  get,  to  go  there  and  come  back  again,  and  asked  the 
landlord  if  he  would  help  him.  He  said  he  could,'  and  went  into  his  room, 
and  got  several  dollars  which  he  gave  to  him  telling  him  that  it  was  as  much 
as  he  was  going  to  receive  from  Liverpool.  The  man  took  it  and  went 
away  much  gratified.  The  deceitful  man  sent  to  Liverpool  for  the  money 
which  was  ^2500  and  fled  to  a  distant  country.  When  the  poor  man  heard 
this,  he  felt  very  much  ashamed  that  he  did  not  like  to  go  to  school  and 
learn.    He  worked  hard  for  his  living  till  he  died. 

I  advise  others  not  to  do  as  he  did.  Some  little  boys  are  sent  to  school  but 
they  do  not  want  to  go,  so  they  runaway  and  comeback  when  school  is  done 
to  make  their  parents  think  that  they  have  been  to  school.  When  they  are 
asked  about  it,  they  are  apt  to  tell  falsehoods.  I  hope  that  other  little  boys 
will  not  imitate  them  and  be  so  wicked  as  to  deceive  their  parents,  who  are 
so  kind  as  to  take  good  care  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of  what  this  man  did 
when  he  was  a  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  did  so. 

J.  D. 


By  a  young  woman  21  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  three  years. 

STORY  OF  A  POOR  BLIND  MAN. 

Some  years  ago  a  good  boy  and  a  good  girl  were  playing  in  the  yard  with 
their  lively  dog,  and  their  names  were  Franklin  and  Ellen.  Their  mother 
was  standing  at  the  door,  she  liked  to  look  at  them  who  were  playing  with 
it,  and  their  father  was  cutting  wood  in  the  wood-house.  A  poor  blind  man 
was  coming  along  with  his  cane  in  the  path,  he  had  no  hat,  nor  coat,  nor 
shoes.  They  saw  him,  they  pitied  him  very  much.  His  mother  told  Frank- 
lin to  lead  him,  she  called  him  to  enter  the  house,  and  she  gave  him  a  chair 
to  sit  down  on  it.  She  asked  him,  where  did  he  live,  he  told  her  that  he 
had  no  home,  but  he  lived  with  his  friend,  and  he  had  no  money.  He 
wished  for  something  to  eat,  she  told  Ellen  to  give  him  some  bread,  meat, 
cheese,  and  cake,  he  thanked  Ellen  for  her  kindness  much.  Their  mother 
gave  him  some  clothes,  he  told  her  that  he  had  broken  his  right  leg,  and 
so  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  Franklin  was  willing  to  present  him  some  money. 
He  wondered  that  they  treated  him  so  kindly.  She  said  to  him  that  God 
would  bless  him ;  he  thanked  them,  and  he  went  from  them.  They  were 
very  sorry  that  he  could  not  see  the  landscape  and  flowers,  but  he  could 
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smell  them.  The  father  and  mother  and  children  were  sitting  on  their 
chairs  by  the  table,  they  explained  to  their  two  children  not  to  mock  nor 
laugh  at  the  poor  blind  man,  as  God  created  all  things  in  the  world.  They 
hoped  th*t  God  would  guide  him  to  the  village.  He  lived  with  his  friend 
till  he  died. 

Aprill2th,  1849.  A.  B. 


By  a  young  man  18  years  old^born  deaf,  under  instruction  11  months. 

Hartford,  March  7th,  1849 

My  dear  parL?nts  : 

I  like  to  stay  and  live  in  the  Asylum.  I  read  many  words  in  a  book.  We 
like  to  study  the  lessons  and  book  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  boy's 
room.  We  sleep  in  our  dormitory  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we  rise 
from  our  beds  in  the  dormitory,  every  dawn  at  six  o'clock.  The  boys  make 
the  bureaus  or  boxes  and  the  boots  in  the  shops  every  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  Afterwards,  we  go  in  the  chapel  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
After  the  chapel,  sixteen  boys  and  four  girls  come  into  the  school.  Mr. 
Camp  teaches  sixteen  boys  and  four  girls  in  the  school.  Mr.  Weld  is  the 
Principal  of  the  Asylum.  He  loves  all  kind  boys.  Mrs.  White  is  the  mat- 
ron of  the  Asylum.  She  loves  all  kind  girls.  Master  Tanner  died  in  the 
Asylum.  All  of  the  pupils  are  well.  I  love  to  learn  my  lesson  every  eve- 
ning. I  remember  you.  I  wish  to  go  home  next  August  perhaps.  The 
boys  like  to  play  in  the  yard.  I  like  to  look  at  the  city  often  every  Saturday. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  the  steward  of  the  Asylum.  He  is  not  sick  and  he  is  very 
well.  Sometimes  the  boys  like  to  walk  on  the  street.  I  can  read  in  the 
catechism  in  the  Asylum  in  the  sabbath.  I  wish  to  read  my  lesson  in  the 
catechism  in  the  boys  room  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  We  swam  in 
the  deep  river  last  summer.  I  can  swam  in  the  deep  river  and  saved.  I 
like  to  write  a  letter. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

C.  W.  D. 


By  a  lad  13  years  of  age,  who  probably  lost  his  hearing  at  six  months  old 
and  has  been  1 1  months  under  instruction. 

Hartford,  March  7th,  1849. 

My  dear  parents : 

I  wish  to  learn  many  words.  I  wish  to  improve  and  learn  my  lesson  every 
evening.  I  like  to  play  on  the  ground  at  noon.  Mr.  Weld  lectures  in  the 
chapel  but  we  study  in  this  room.  The  boys  make  the  desks  and  bureaus 
in  the  shops  and  the  boys  make  the  boots  and  shoes  in  the  shops  every  morn- 
ing. Hike  to  stay  in  the  Asylum.  The  girls  sew  the  gowns  and  aprons  in 
the  Asylum,  every  morning.  A  pupil  died  in  the  Asylum  lately.  His 
name  was  Tanner.  I  like  the  cool  air,  I  like  to  see  the  Asylum  every 
forenoon.  I  like  to  eat  the  white  bread  at  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper. 
Mr.  Camp  comes  to  the  Asylum  every  morning.  All  of  the  girls  are  well. 
Two  hundred  pupils  go  to  the  beds  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  wash  our 
hands  and  faces  before  breakfast  every  morning.  Mr.  Weld  goes  to  the 
city  with  his  wife  sunday.  A  few  pupils  are  lazy.  Mr.  Camp  teaches  the 
pupils  every  morning.  Mr.  Weld  speaks  to  Mr.  Baldwin  often.  Mrs. 
White  is  the  matron  of  the  Asylum.  She  is  a  good  woman.  She  is  forty 
years  old  perhaps.    She  lives  in  the  Asylum. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

D.  W.  D. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural 
intellect;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen, 
legibly  and  correctly  ;  free  from  an}''  immoralities  of  conduct,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 

Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  Stale.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs, 
should  accompany  the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  oi paying  pupils^  may  address 
their  letters  (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum;  and 
all  letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  to  them  must  be 
post  paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time 
for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring  vacation.  Punc- 
tuality, in  this  respect,  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account 
of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must 
suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it 
prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary,  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name  ;  the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  names,  in  full,  of 
his  parents  brothers  and  sisters  ;   the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ; 
also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respect- 
ing him  may  be  addressed.    He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is^ 
in  general  he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  enough 
to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  arti- 
cles, each  of  which  should  be  marked.    A  small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherways  provided  for. 
Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  vacation^  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  rail-roads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  tinntely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail-road  in  Boston. 


APPENDIX. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ARTICULATION, 

AND 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ITS  ADAPTATION  TO  ALL  DEAF-MUTES  : 

THE  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  METHODS  COMPARED. 
A  Discourse  Delivered  in  the  Convention  at  Pforzheim,  October  5th,  1847. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  our  [the  German]  system  of  instruction,  is,  as 
is  well  known,  to  put  all  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  early  and  as  promptly 
as  possible,  into  possession  of  articulate  language.  To  teach  articula- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  the  most  important  object  in  the  earliest  years 
of  education,  and  accordingly  engages  the  greater  part  of  our  time, 
effort,  and  care  ;  in  order  that  our  pupils,  so  soon  as  they  have  gained 
sufficient  skill  in  the  mechanical  practice  of  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips,  may  be  taught  orally  in  the  remaining  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

In  schools  out  of  Germany,  where  any  attention  is  paid  to  articulate 
language,  it  is  ordinarily  taught  only  to  a  few  select  pupils ;  such  per- 
haps as  may  have  retained  speech  and  hearing  a  longer  time  than 
usual,  or  such  as  may  still  preserve  some  degree  of  hearing,  or  those 
of  the  entirely  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  a  peculiar  physical  and  mental 
adaptation  for  learning  to  speak,  and  in  whose  case  the  first  experi- 
ments promise  successful  and  enduring  results.  But  even  in  the  in- 
struction of  these,  articulation  does  not  hold  the  important  place  which 
it  has  in  our  schools.  It  does  not  constitute  the  basis  of  instruction — 
the  principal  means  of  intellectual  communication ;  it  forms  rather  a 
special  branch  of  instruction,  to  which  far  too  little  time  and  effort  are 
devoted,  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  any  enduring  and  satisfactory 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  their  method,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
instruction,  insists  far  more  strongly  than  seems  to  us  practicable  or 
suitable,  on  developing  the  intellect,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  thought^ 
and  on  religious  and  moral  education. 

Now  the  questions  arise :  Do  the  pupils  of  these  schools  in  the  early 
years  of  instruction,  gain  an  essential  advantage  in  mental  and  moral 
development  over  ours  7  Is  this  advantage  maintained  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  the  following  years  ?  And  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  may 
not  the  knowledge  of  articulation  and  of  reading  an  the  lips^  eompert- 
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sate  for  a  more  limited  advancement  in  other  branches?  Such  are  ihe 
important  questions  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  French  and  the 
German  systems.  An  examination  of  the  principles  generally  alleged 
in  favor  of  teaching  articulate  language,  and  of  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method,  will  afford  us  the  most  fitting  occasion  to  answer  these 
inquiries,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  show  whether  it  is  well  to 
train  all  deaf-mutes,  without  exception,  in  articulate  language,  and  to 
instruct  them  by  means  of  it. 

Articulation  is  recommended,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  Jiealthful  exer- 
cise for  the  lungs,  and  a  means  of  strengthening  the  less  developed  chest 
of  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  not  generally  disputed  that  the  exercise  of  ar- 
ticulation is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  lungs,  and  conse- 
quently to  health. 

This  healthful  influence  can  be  ascribed  to  it  with  certainty,  only 
when  it  is  begun  neither  too  early  nor  too  late,  when  it  is  pursued  with 
due  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  pupil,  and  when  it  does 
not  occasion  too  great  effort  on  his  part.  Much  might  be  said  on  this 
subject,  but  I  refrain  from  pursuing  it  farther,  as  it  has  no  immediate 
relation  to  the  questions  proposed  above,  and  I  pass  to  a  more  impor- 
tant and  essential  point. 

It  is  maintained,  in  the  second  place,  that  articidate  language  is  the 
vehicle  of  thought  most  convenient  and  most  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man  ;  and  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  oral  in- 
struction occwpies  less  time  than  written,  it  accelerates  the  progress  of 
the  pupil. 

That  oral  language  is  the  most  convenient  vehicle  of  thought,  and 
that  oral  communication  is  more  rapid  than  written,  will  not  generally 
be  disputed,  even  in  reference  to  deaf-mutes.  But  how  much  time 
passes,  before  the  deaf-mute  learns  to  express  himself  orally,  and  how 
defective  and  incomplete,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  is  this  expres- 
sion !  Exercises  in  articulation  and  in  reading  on  the  lips  occupy  one 
half  of  the  time  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  first  year,  and  one  third 
of  that  of  the  second,  and  in  the  following  years  some  hours  must 
every  week  be  devoted  to  it,  both  to  secure  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
and  even  to  preserve  that  degree  of  perfection  which  he  ordinarily 
reaches  after  two  years  of  instruction.  All  this  time  must  be  regarded 
as  lost,  in  relation  to  intellectual  and  religious  education,  taken  in  their 
strictest  sense,  since  exercises  in  articulation  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  development  of  intelligence,  and  fail  in  no  less  measure  to 
meet  the  religious  wants.  But  this  loss  of  time  as  concerns  mental 
cultivation  5  the  early  admission  of  pupils  into  our  schools,  which  is  a 
consequence  of  teaching  articulate  language,  and  the  limited  use  of 
the  language  of  signs,  so  miserably  developed  in  our  schools,  are  ;  in 
my  opinion,  the  true  causes  why  our  pupils,  during  the  first  years  of 
instruction,  (to  speak  at  present  only  of  these,)  remain,  in  intellectual 
development  and  in  knowledge  of  language,  so  far  behind  those  deaf- 
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mutes  who  enter  school  at  a  more  mature  age— from  ten  to  twelve 
years— and  the  whole  period  of  whose  instruction  is  devoted,  by  means 
of  a  perfected  system  of  signs,  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect.  I  am  not 
able  to  bring  forward  my  own  observation  in  support  of  these  assertions, 
as  I  have  visited  no  foreign  institutions;  I  believe,  moreover,  that  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  a  particular  vindication,  and  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
the  presenting  to  your  attention  of  some  communications  on  this 
subject  from  France  and  North  America. 

The  Annals  of  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind,  contain 
in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  volume  first,  the  programme  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  the  Professors  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 
in  Paris  in  1S37,  and  pursued  by  them  since  that  time,  with  such  mi- 
provemenls  as  experience  and  the  progress  of  the  system  have  sug- 
gested. According  to  this  programme,  the  subjects  of  instruction  for 
the  first  year  are  the  following ;  the  pupils  learn  to  recognize  by  name 
the  most  common  objects  around  them;  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and 
drink;  the  parts  of  the  human  frame  ;  school  and  visiting  implements  ; 
things  connected  with  needle-work  and  with  the  toilet ;  domestic  and  wild 
animals ;  articles  of  furniture ;  the  parts  of  a  house ;  trees,  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers ;  household  and  table  furniture  and  cooking  utensils ;  the  first  degrees 
of  relationship ;  denominations  of  the  human  race  by  sex,  age,  and  condi- 
tion; proper  names;  mechanics  and  the  objects  made  by  their  art;  the 
physical  and  mental  wants  of  a  child,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them; 
divisions  of  time ;  days  of  the  week ;  day  and  night ;  the  sky  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
rain,  hail,  snow,  wind,  and  thunder  ;  the  classification  of  objects  andgen- 
eral  names.  This  certainly  Avould  be  a  vast  and  rich  field  to  visit  and 
to  cultivate,  were  the  design  merely  to  recognize  and  to  name  those 
things,  in  each  of  these  clashes,  with  which  the  child  comes  in  daily 
contact.  However,  the  subjects  of  instruction  even  in  reference  to 
material  objects,  are  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  the  words  which  desig- 
nate things  are  not  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  alone,  but  in  simple 
phrases  ;  and  consequently,  the  principal  verbs  and  adjectives  relating 
to  the  ideas  and  objects  designated  are  to  be  taught ;  which  consider, 
ably  increases  the  task.  Among  the  forms  of  language  the  pupil  learns 
to  distinguish  articles;  demonstrative  and  possessive  pronouns;  the 
gender  and  number  of  substantives,  and  other  inflected  parts  of  speech; 
the  agreement  of  adjectives  and  past  participles  with  substantives ;  per- 
sonal and  interrogative  pronouns ;  regular  and  irregular,  neuter  and 
impersonal  verbs;  their  conjugation  in  the  three  absolute  tenses,  and 
in  the  indicative,  interrogative,  and  imperative  moods  ;  the  most  com- 
mon prepositions  and  adverbs,  and  some  conjunctions.  The  pupil 
learns  by  heart  the  words,  phrases,  and  parts  of  speech  which  are 
taught  him ;  and  he  reproduces  them  from  memory,  by  writing,  spel- 
ling on  the  fingers,  imitative  signs,  and  as  far  as  possible,  by  artificial 
articulation.   He  expresses,  in  short  sentences,  by  writing,  things 
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taking  place  before  his  eyes,  or  indicated  to  him  by  signs,  and  vice 
versa.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  intercourse  by  signs  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  must  have  a  peculiar  importance  in  forming 
and  developing  the  imitative  language  of  the  latter,  and  in  molding 
his  moral  and  intellectual  char  icicr.  In  numbers,  the  pupils  learn 
enumeration  as  far  as  one  hundred,  and  solve  little  problems  in  addition. 

We  find  an  equally  extended  plan  of  instruct, on,  in  relation  to  names 
of  things  and  Ibrms  of  language,  for  the  first  year  of  instruction,  in  the 
Report  published  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Djmb.  Instead  of  pursuing  any  farther 
this  exposition,  I  will  merely  present  one  of  the  short  sketches  found 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  which  will  enable  you  to  perceive  the  com- 
mand of  language  attained  by  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  instruction.  "Last  Spring  I  saw  some  little  birds  flying  and  hop- 
ping about  upon  a  large  old  apple  tree;  they  builded  a  nest,  and 
soon  they  had  four  young  birds.  I  often  saw  them  feeding  their  young 
with  worms  and  cherries.  But  a  naughty  boy  chmbed  up  the  tree  and 
took  away  the  little  birds.  He  shut  them  in  a  cage  and  fed  them, 
but  they  died  in  a  few  days." 

Mr.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  deaf-mutes  in  Hartford,  s.ays, 
that  in  the  American  schools,  the  important  events  recorded  in  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  related  to  the  pupils  during  the  first 
three  months  of  their  residence  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Day,  formerly  professor  in  the  institution  at  New  York,  says  on 
this  subject,  "  On  account  of  being  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  vocal  organs,  the  German  pupils  must  be  received  at  too 
early  an  age  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  instruction.  They  do  not 
possess  sufficient  mental  maturity,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
course,  and  consequently  either  lose  much  that  is  taught,  or  compel 
the  teacher  to  advance  very  slowly,  and  confine  himself,  for  along 
time,  to  elementary  ideas." 

I  regard  it  as  superfluous  to  introduce  other  facts  in  support  of  my 
assertion,  that  the  German  schools  do  not  reach,  in  the  first  years  of 
instruction,  that  degree  of  success,  as  respects  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  which  tlie  best  foreign  schools  gain  by  their  method. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  whether  our  pupils  do  not  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  of  instruction,  the  more  easily  and  surely  make  good  this 
deficiency,  and  advance  the  more  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  articulate  lan- 
guage is  a  better  vehicle  of  thought,  and  allows  and  promotes  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  instruction  than  writing;  and  whether  they  do  not 
finally  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of  things,  and  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, as  the  pupils  of  the  best  foreign  institutions  have,  at  the  period 
of  their  dismission. 

If,  while  considering  the  first  years  of  instruction,  I  could  not  but  re- 
gret that  we  Germans  possessed  no  such  critiques  on  foreign  institu- 
tions as  Messrs.  Day  and  Weld,  opponents  of  our  system,  have  pub- 
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lished  against  ours,  I  must  the  more  lament  this,  as  I  come  to  consider 
the  final  result  of  instruction.  In  these  circumstances  I  am  obliged 
to  form  my  opinions  from  the  programmes  of  these  institutions,  from 
the  written  productions  of  their  pupils,  and  from  the  declarations  of 
men  of  experience  who  have  seen  and  heard,  and  who  certainly  are 
not  disciples  of  Heinicke.  Judijing  from  these,  I  am  compelled  to 
doubt — to  say  nothing  more — whether  the  mass  of  our  pupils,  when 
they  leave  school,  are  as  far  advanced  in  m.oral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion, in  the  command  of  language,  and  in  general  information,  as  those 
of  the  best  foreign  institutions.  We  can  undoubtedly  refer  to  distin- 
guished pupils,  of  whom  the  German  school  may  well  be  proud;  but 
foreign  institutions  can  also  produce  such.  These  are  exceptions, 
which  cannot  serve  as  a  standard,  in  an  inquiry  respecting  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  and  the  general  state  of  education.  In  justification  of  the 
doubt  expressed  above,  allow  me  to  refer  to  some  extracts  from  the 
programme  of  instruction  in  the  institution  at  Paris,  and  to  the  opin- 
ions of  some  individuals  who  liave  become  acquainted  with  our  schools 
by  personal  observation. 

The  programme  of  the  institution  of  Paris  includes  six  years  of  in- 
struction, and  embraces  the  following  branches :  articulation  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  language,  biblical  history  and  catechism,  arithmetic, 
history  of  France,  natural  history,  geography,  mythology,  elemen- 
tary notions  of  cosmology,  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  me- 
chanics. It  would  be  going  too  far  to  show  to  what  extent  the  study 
of  each  of  these  branches  is  pursued;  but  I  must  cite  some  examples. 
Geography,  which  is  studied  the  last  three  years,  presents  the  follow- 
ing subjects  of  attention:  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  is 
and  of  its  environs,  in  order  thence  to  extend  the  view  by  degrees  over 
the  earth;  division  of  the  globe  into  oceans  and  continents^  cardinal 
points  and  their  divisions  ;  physical  geography  of  France  ;  its  division 
into  departments ;  principal  productions  of  each  province ;  ideas  of 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  certain  parts  of  France  ;  character  of  the 
French ;  divisions  of  Europe  by  states ;  names  of  European  nations, 
and  capital  cities;  description  of  the  principal  countries;  rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  productions,  industrial  arts;  the  most  important  cities; 
peculiar  character  of  different  nations;  seas,  capes,  gulfs,  and  straits; 
islands,  peninsulas,  and  isthmuses;  description  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America;  productions  of  these  parts  of  the  world;  seas  bordering 
them;  their  divisions  by  states;  names,  characters,  and  habits  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  them.  Mythology  :  first  causes  of  idolatry  ;  division 
of  the  gods  into  superior  and  inferior  divinities ;  forms  and  attributes 
of  the  principal  divinities  and  their  worship. 

Before  leaving  the  institution,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  of  health,  which  are  preceded  by  some  preliminary  notions  of 
the  internal  organization  of  the  human  frame ;  they  learn  to  what  pub- 
He  magistrates  and  officers  they  should  apply  in  such  and  such  cir- 
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cumstances  of  lile ;  the  principal  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  the  obedience  due 
to  particular  authorities;  the  principal  laws  relating  to  property,  in- 
heritance, liberty  of  disposing-  of  property,  and  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  it ;  the  chief  penal  laws ;  the  most  important  rules  of  commer- 
cial relations,  &c. 

Mr.  Morel,  professor  of  the  highest  class  in  the  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Paris,  says  in  a  letter  annexed  to  Mr.  Weld's  Report,  "  If,  in 
the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  instruction  in  articulation  offers  such 
good  results,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  development  of  the  intellect 
of  the  pupils  is  less  remarkable  than  in  the  French  schools ;  that  their 
ideas  move  in  a  narrower  circle.  I  attribute  this  inferiority  to  the  too 
restricted  employment  of  the  mimic  language." 

Mr.  Vaisse,  also  a  professor  in  that  institution,  expresses  the  same 
opinion  of  our  schools  in  comparison  with  those  of  North  America, 
when  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Weld,  he  says:  "  The  general  standing  of  the 
pupils  when  they  have  completed  their  course  of  study  in  the  German 
schools,  is  far  below  that  of  your  own." 

Mr.  Weld  himself  says,  "  The  mass  ofthe  German  pupils,  I  believe  not 
to  be  so  well  informed  as  our  own ;  they  have  not  so  much  general 
knowledge,  and  are  not  go  well  fitted  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  A  portion  of  them,  indeed,  acquire  a  good  common  education ; 
but  I  think  it  by  no  means  so  large  a  portion,  compared  with  the  whole, 
as  in  our  own  schools." 

Finally,  Mr.  Day  says,  "  The  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  articulate  best,  and  in  which  natural  signs  are  least  used,  are  not 
the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive  the  best  education.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  specily  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  their  compass  of  thought,  and 
their  power  of  expressing  it  in  written  language,  appear  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  others,  the  schools  in  which  natural  signs  are  most 
employed,  would  instantly  receive  the  preference.  Still,  the  difference 
between  the  best  German  schools  and  our  own,  in  this  respect,  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking ;  so  striking,  indeed,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to  state  in 
full  my  convictions  on  the  subject," 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  When,  too,  it  is  considered  that  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even  when  well  instructed, 
through  spoken  language,  is  much  slower  than  through  the  medium 
of  pantomimic  signs,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  to 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  this  means  of  communication  must  be  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  why  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  German  method,  to  impart  to  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  a  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  or  a  better  acquaintance  with  language." 

However  the  weight  of  these  opinions  may  be  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  they  all  proceed  from  strangers  and  opponents  of  our  system, 
still,  it  is  true  that  from  their  coincidence,  and  from  their  being  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  honorable  character  ;  men  acquainted,  with  the  gen- 
eral subject,  they  are  a  testimony  against  us  not  to  be  disregarded,  but 
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should  lead  us  to  a  serious  examination  ot  the  system  of  instruction 
which  we  have  hitherto  pursued.  And  truly  we  can  submit  to  this  ex- 
amination without  a  blush ;  we  have  at  least  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  never  stopped  half  Way  with  our  pupils  ;  but  that  with  German 
energy  and  thoroughness,  we  have  pressed  and  do  press  towards  the 
highest  point  which  can  be  reached  in  our  method  of  instruction  ;  that 
is,  giving  speech  to  the  mute.  We  shall  never  incur  the  reproach  of 
having  placed  our  aim  loo  low  ;  it  will  rather  be  asked  if  we  are  not 
too  aspiring  in  aiming  at  this  object  with  all  deaf-mutes,  however  dif- 
ferent their  capacities.  For  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  just  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  results  of  our  labors  are,  in  many  cases,  delightful 
and  cheering,  they  are  fruitless  in  many  others.  Hence  arises  a  pain-  . 
ful  feeling;  and  the  more  time,  energy,  and  labor  we  have  expended 
the  less  can  we  arm  ourselves  against  despondency,  when  we  accom- 
plish no  satisfactory  results,  and  when  not  only  the  object  of  instruction, 
a  command  of  articulate  language,  is  unattained,  but  when,  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  time  lost  in  attention  to  articulation,  the  mental 
culture  of  the  capable  as  well  as  of  the  less  favored  pupil  is  sacrificed. 

But  perhaps  a  higher  degree  of  education  is  not  necessary  for  our 
pupils,  most  of  whom  are  destined  to  live  in  so  narrow  a  circle  of 
social  relations.  Whoever  knows  our  schools  and  judges  without 
prejudice ;  whoever  reflects  that  it  belongs  to  our  schools  to  form  the 
education  of  their  pupils  with  the  more  care,  from  the  fact  that  the  re  - 
lations of  deaf-mutes  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  both  before  and  after  their 
school  education,  exert  comparatively  little  influence  on  their  develop- 
ment ;  whoever  considers  how  great  the  pains  required  to  secure  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ;  to  how  many  dangers  they  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  exposed  ;  must,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  desire 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the  majority  of  our  pu- 
pils might  be  carried  much  f^jrther  than  it  is  at  present.  Certainly, 
our  pupils  do  not  need  mythology,  chemistry,  anatomy,  nor  mechanics ; 
but  we  ought,  at  least,  to  teach  the  majority  of  our  deaf-mutes  what 
the  higher  primary  schools  teach  their  pupils;  for  school  education  has 
for  them  a  higher  importance  than  it  has  for  children  endowed  with  all 
the  senses,  and  life  subjects  the  former  to  the  same  exigencies  as  the 
latter.  If  school  education  ought  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  life, 
and  be  maintained  and  pursued  by  reading  and  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  then  our  deaf-mutes  should  be  taught  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  can  reasonably  appreciate  the  social  relations  in  which  they  move  ; 
support  their  misfortunes  with  Christian  resignation ;  read  intelligently 
without  explanation,  books  written  for  the  young  and  for  common  peo- 
ple, the  weekly  journals,  and  popular  gazettes,  prayer  and  hymn  books  ; 
and  have  so  much  command  over  language,  that  those  with  whom 
they  are  thrown  into  intercourse,  should  not  be  obliged  in  the  choice  of 
expressions,  to  have  a  constant  regard  to  their  slight  education.  Bui 
do  the  majority  of  our  pupils  go  so  far  as  this  1   I  do  not  believe  they 
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do.  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  decide,  whether  the  majority  of 
pupils  of  foreign  institutions  arrive  at  this  degree  of  improvement ; 
although  I  have  accorded  to  the  most  distinguished  anjong  them  a 
superiority  over  ours  in  intellectual  education. 

A  third  reason  in  favor  of  articulation  is,  that  it  gives  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  possibility  of  oral  intercourse.  Articulate  language  is  gen- 
erally the  most  natural,  rapid,  and  convenient  mode  of  communica- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  the  customary  mode.  Among  deaf-mutes, 
even  the  best  instructed,  this  instrument  has,  it  is  true,  its  obstacles 
and  peculiar  difficulties,  but  it  nevertheless  has  the  advantage  over  the 
still  more  inconvenient  mode  of  writing  and  the  language  of  signs,  and 
therefore  is  favorable  to  the  progress  of  deaf-mutes  in  society.  In  this 
respect,  we  prepare  our  pupils  in  the  best  way  for  social  life,  by  training 
them  to  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips.  But  in  another  point  of view, 
articulate  language  merits  our  most  serious  attention  and  our  most  assid- 
uous care ;  cultivated  to  a  suitable  degree  it  assures,  in  many  respects  at 
least,  a  compensation  for  a  less  extended  course  of  school  education,  as  it 
opens  a  more  abundant  means  of  ulterior  progress  than  all  other  modes  of 
communication  can  do.  Finally,  we  believe,  that  in  securing  to  our  pu- 
pils the  fiiculty  of  speech,  we  contribute  not  a  httle  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  bitter  and  undeserved  lot,  an4  that  they  neither  know  nor  feel 
its  full  benefit,  until  they  have  left  school,  and  are  associated  with  those 
who  have  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  lively  pleasure  with  which  our 
old  pupils  assure  us  that  they  understand  the  language  of  others  and 
are  understood  by  them,  attests  this,  as  well  as  the  touching  gratitude 
of  relatives  who  attach  a  peculiar  value  to  the  recovered  power  of 
speech ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sad  sight  of  those  adult  mutes 
presented  to  us,  who  have  learned  only  written  language,  and  their 
ardent  desire  to  speak,  expressed  by  writing  and  by  signs,  confirm  the 
same. 

But  how  far  do  our  deaf-mutes  succeed  in  articulation  and  reading 
upon  the  lips  ?  It  would  be  unjust,  and  doubly  so,  on  the  part  of  a  Ger" 
man,  to  undervalue  the  happy  results  which  have  been  reahzed  in  this 
respect  in  almost  all  the  German  schools  These  send  out  annually  a 
considerable  number  of  deaf-mutes,  who  have  acquired  such  skill  in 
pronunciation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  that  they  can,  alter  a  short  in- 
tercourse, converse  fluently  with  all  strangers,  and  even  perfect  and 
extend  their  knowledge  of  language,  both  as  respects  ideas  and  their 
expression.  These  are  solid  results ;  they  will  alw:ays  be  a  precious 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness,  perseverance,  and  patience  of  Ger- 
mans ;  they  will  form  the  strongest  encouragement  in  the  painful  task 
of  teaching  articulation.  But  can  we  obtain  this  brilliant  success  from 
the  majority  of  our  pupils  ?  /  doubt  it.  And  if  it  were  so,  the  number 
would  still  be  considerable  of  those  who  speak  and  read  on  the  lips 
badly;  the  number  would  even  be  considerable  of  those  who  speak 
hardly  intelligibly  lor  the  teacher,  and  entirely  unintelligibly  for  all 
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others,  and  to  whom  articulate  utterance  is  so  painful  that  it  produces 
a  visible  repugnance,  so  that  external  constraint  must  be  used  to  in- 
duce them  to  practise  it,  but  who,  as  soon  as  this  constraint  ceases, 
recur  to  signs  or  writing.  To  this  is  added,  in  cases  where  the  pupils 
are  endowed  with  feeble  intellect,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  language  ; 
which,  in  oral  conversation,  makes  them  constantly  at  fault  in  the  concep- 
tion of  ideas,  and  the  choice  of  expressions,  in  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  considerable  insti- 
tution, from  time  to  time,  sends  to  their  homes,  pupils,  in  regard  to 
whom  there  is  the  sad  conviction  that  they  will  not  continue  to  speak, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  time  and  trouble  devoted  to  articulation  are 
lost  for  them.  Nay,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  same 
avowal  must  be  made,  even  without  looking  beyond  the  school  years. 
More  than  one  teacher,  in  view  of  such  pupils,  asks  himself,  in  mo- 
ments of  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  discouragement,  of  what  use 
is  all  this  expense  of  time,  strength,  and  patience  ;  of  what  use  all  this 
toil  of  teacher  and  pupil,  when,  after  all,  the  latter  does  not  ad- 
vance far  enough  to  be  able  to  use  articulate  language  in  that  later  pe- 
riod of  life,  for  which  school  is  to  prepare  him. 

Finally,  in  every  institution  which  is  not  very  rigorous  in  its  terme  of 
admission,  there  are  occasionally  found  pu[)ils  who,  after  all  the  art, 
toil  and  patience  of  the  teacher,  make  absolutely  no  progress  in  ar- 
ticulation and  reading  on  the  lips,  so  that  at  last  the  attempt  to  teach 
them  is  renounced.  The  difference  in  mental  capacity  is  notoriously 
greater  among  deaf-mute  children  than  among  children  who  are  in 
possession  of  all  their  senses ;  while  many  are  endowed  with  superior 
powers,  the  feeble  and  limited  mental  life  of  others  makes  them  ap- 
proach imbeciles  and  idiots.  If,  now,  as  every  teacher  knows,  the 
study  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  demand  a  certain  degree 
of  mental  activity,  attention,  observation,  and  force  of  will,  such  as  are 
not  found  in  all  our  pupils,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  exer- 
cises in  articulation  must  be  useless  to  many.  These  children,  indeed, 
do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  our  schools,  as  they  cannot  be 
taught  after  the  method  practised  in  them  ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
dismissing  them  ;  the  feelings  revolt  against  a  step  which  would  again 
plunge  into  the  physical  and  moral  misery  from  which  they  have  been 
taken,  the  poor  beings  who  can  still  derive  some  amelioration  of  their 
condition  from  the  attention  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  so  they  remain  pu- 
pils through  the  whole  term  of  instruction.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
these  pupils,  when  the  greater  part  of  instruction  is  given  orally,  as  it 
is  in  the  second,  or  certainly  in  the  third  year?  Is  the  teacher  to  sub- 
ject himself,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  pupil,  or  at  most  for  a  very  smal^ 
number,  to  writing  or  to  the  more  extended  use  of  the  language  o^ 
signs  ?  If  he  takes  this  course,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will  suffer  a 
loss,  both  of  time  and  of  the  practise  so  necessary  for  reading  on  the 
lips,  and  for  thought  through  the  medium  of  words.   If  he  does  not 
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pursue  this  course,  the  pupil  who  does  not  speak  will  remain  with- 
out emulation,  and  without  participation  with  the  others,  and  conse- 
quently under  an  impossibility  of  following  their  progress.  One  means 
of  escaping  from  this  embarrassment  presents  itself,  and  it  can 
be  applied  in  some  cases,  it  consists  in  teaching  those  who  cannot 
learn  to  speak,  at  least  to  read  on  the  hps  ;  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  reading  on  the  lips,  always  difficult  in  itself, 
is  almost  impossible,  for  deaf-mutes  of  so  feeble  intellect  that  they  cannot 
learn,  except  very  confusedly,  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

After  all  that  I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  the  least  reproach 
upon  the  German  method.  I  am  a  warm  partisan  and  defender  of  this 
system ;  I  appreciate  entirely  its  advantages ;  I  know  that  the  deaf- 
mute  is  restored  to  humanity  in  a  far  more  complete  sense,  if  he  ac- 
quires the  faculty  of  speech,  than  if  he  is  destitute  of  it.  Foreigners  also 
feel  this  ;  in  France,  England,  and  North  America,  there  is  a  feeling 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  articulation,  and  attempts  for  it  have  been 
made ;  and  if  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the  French  and 
English  languages  did  not  present  peculiar  difficulties,  the  assimilation 
of  our  methods  would  be  far  more  advanced.  If,  in  all  cases,  I  regard 
it  as  a  wrong,  not  to  exercise  in  speaking  those  deal-mutes  who  possess 
all  the  physical  and  intellectual  capacities  for  learning  to  speak,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  equally  a  mistake,  which  must  be  sooner  or  later  laid  aside, 
to  think  of  teaching  oral  language  to  all  deaf-mutes  vHthout  exception. 

The  defence  of  this  proposition  lies  in  what  I  have  already  said ;  and 
it  can  be  summed  up  in  these  words : — It  is  a  fact  plainly  demonstrated 
by  experience,  that  there  are  deaf-mutes  who,  without  being  destitute 
of  all  aptitude  for  education,  learn  to  speak  either  not  at  all  or  only  in 
an  unintelligible  manner,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  and  effort 
of  the  teacher,  and  whose  intellectual  education  suffers,  because 
that  they  devote  valuable  time  to  exercises  in  articulation,  and  have 
no  share  in  the  instruction  given  to  their  fellow  pupils  who  speak,  and 
thus-  they  lose  on  one  side  without  gaining  on  another.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  deaf-mutes,  I  always  ask  myself  whether  it  would  not  be 
suitable,  and  is  not  necessary,  beginning  at  the  point  where  they  can 
no  longer  derive  benefit  from  the  ordinary  instruction,  to  establish  a 
special  class,  and  even,  in  some  circumstances,  a  special  school,  where 
they  should  be  taught  after  the  so  called  French  method.  If  our  col- 
leagues over  the  Rhine,  or  beyond  the  seas,  regard  this  as  a  defeat,  it  is 
at  least  an  honorable  defeat;  a  defeat  by  which  those  concerned  have 
more  to  gain,  than  by  persisting  in  a  way  which  could  never  lead  them 
to  the  end  they  aim  at. 

This  selection,  this  separation  of  deaf-mutes,  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  also  who  have  capacities  for  speaking.  The  pupils 
who  do  not  learn  to  speak  well,  are  always  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  others,  the  removal  of  which  would  make  it  possible  to  bestow  on 
them  more  time,  attention,  and  care,  so  as  better  to  cultivate  their  ar- 
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ticulation,  and  to  extend  their  intellectual  and  religious  education. 
Both  classes  would  gain  in  mental  and  moral  culture,  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  in  general  information  ;  and  better  and  more  enduring 
results  from  teaching  articulate  language  might  be  expected,  in  the 
case  of  those  pupils  who  are  occupied  with  it. 

The  task  of  the  teacher,  ever  difficult,  would  also  thus  be  somewhat 
lightened ;  he  w^ould  reafize  more  satisfactory  results  with  the  pupils 
who  speak  ;  and  with  the  others,  when  once  freed  from  the  too  onerous 
obligation  of  teaching  them  to  speak,  he  could  devote  his  time  and 
strength  to  their  intellectual  improvement.  In  both  cases,  the  painful 
feeling  w^hich  easily  acquires  an  ascendancy  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  when  the  result  of  his  labors  does  not  correspond 
to  his  hopes  and  falls  short  of  his  proposed  end,  would  give  place  to  a 
joyful  ardor  and  a  noble  satisfaction. 

In  closing,  I  have  only  to  determine,  approximately,  the  numerical 
proportion  of  pupils  who  speak,  and  of  those  who  do  not  speak.  From 
my  own  experience,  and  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made, 
I  believe  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  incapable  of  learning  to  speak, 
rises  scarcely  beyond  one  tenth  or  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole  number  > 
for  those  only  should  be  condemned  to  this  rank,  who,  after  a  long  and 
serious  trial,  give  no  reason  to  hope  that  they  can  make  any  satisfac- 
tory progress  whatever  in  articulation  and  in  reading  on  the  lips. 

L.  HAUG, 

Professor  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind  at  Gnmnd 
in  Wurtemherg. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  THE  FliEiNCH  METHODS. 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Convention  at  Pforzheim,  October  6th,  1847. 

Gentlemen:— Having  permitted  myseli'  to  remain  silent,  till  to-day, 
on  so  important  a  question,  I  ought,  at  the  outset,  to  say  a  few^  words 
for  my  justification.  The  subject,  which  is  the  order  of  the  day,  is 
merely  a  legacy  of  last  year,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  convention  at 
Esslingen  ;  where  I  laid  dow^n  and  demonstrated  the  following  propo- 
sition: "  The  German  Schools  must  make  a  distinctionhetween  the  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  articulate  speech  and  those  who  are  not,  and 
they  must  pursue  with  the  latter  a  special  course  of  instruction.''^ 

In  reference  to  many  of  our  deaf-mutes,  instruction  in  speech  is  fruit- 
less, inconvenient,  and  detrimental  to  progress  in  other  branches  of  in- 
struction. These  must  bring  the  German  method  into  discredit  with 
foreigners.  Deaf-mutes  who,  among  them,  are  not  instructed  at  aH,  are 
with  us  forced  to  speak ;  but  we  continue  to  instruct  such  with  others 
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because  we  know  that  if  we  exclude  them  from  instruction  in  articula- 
tion, they  will  relapse  into  complete  ignorance  and  idiocy.  They  are 
in  circumstances  unfortunate  for  themselves,  and  unfortunate  for  us, 
while  by  another  method  they  could  make  much  progress  and  be  made 
happy.  Classes  delivered  from  these  sources  of  hindrance,  would  af- 
ford the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  question  arises  whether,  in  the  classes  of  pupils  who  do  not 
speak,  we  should  entirely  follow  the  French  system ;  or  insist  upon 
teaching  the  pupils,  at  least,  to  read  on  the  lips.  Want  of  time  will  not 
permit  a  further  examination  of  this  proposition.  (See  account  of  the 
convention  at  Esslingen,  in  the  Alg.  Schulzeitung,  1847,  No.  20,  p. 
168.  on  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.) 

So,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  wounded  in  your  German  feelings,  as 
teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  by  the  paper  read  yesterday,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Haug.  The  blow  has  come  from  the  school  at  Gmiind ;  allow  me,  then, 
to  attempt,  although  I  fear  not  with  entire  success,  to  alleviate  its  pain. 

Honorable  colleagues  :  The  invention  of  the  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes,  is  an  admirable  and  glorious  invention.  It  sprung  in  France, 
sudden  and  complete,  from  the  mind  of  one  man,  as  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  I  render  to  this  man,  with  all  my  heart,  the  tribute  of 
my  deepest  veneration,  here  and  every  where,  now  and  hereafter. 
But  in  the  very  character  and  nature  of  his  invention  there  resided  the 
cause  which  necessarily  condemned  it  to  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  and 
to  a  want  of  progress.  The  inventor  of  the  German  method  had  the 
happiness  of  avoiding  this  danger ;  for,  from  the  beginning,  he  admitted 
into  his  system  two  elements  of  progress;  articulation,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs.  Yes,  gentlemen,  in  the  French  camp  are  ex- 
clusiveness, immobility,  stagnation;  and  these  would  be  still  greater, 
if  the  new  French  schools  had  not  borrowed  one  vivifying  element ;  had 
not  forsaken  their  methodical  signs  in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  nat- 
ural imitation.  Let  me  compare  the  two  methods  under  an  allegorical 
form:  there,  is  the  old  world;  here,  the  new;  there,  is  China;  here, 
young  Europe;  here,  among  us,  is  the  hope,  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
in  the  use  of  natural  signs  and  articulation !  how  excellent  a  thing  artic- 
ulation is,  you  all  have  had  in  your  experience  of  the  most  delightful,  T 
had  almost  said  the  most  holy,  proofs.  Allow  me  to  cite  a  single  exam- 
ple. I  was  lately  led  in  instruction  to  put  this  question  to  a  young  girl : 
"  Would  your  father  sell  youV  Gentlemen,  in  the  "  A^o"  which  she 
uttered,  accompanied  with  animated  gestures,  her  feeling  could  cer- 
tainly better  let  itself  out,  her  thought  be  better  expressed,  than  it 
could  have  been  by  any  other  movement.  I  asked  again,  "  Why  not 
"  Because  he  loves  me,"  was  the  reply.  Certainly  no  signs  could  have 
served  this  young  girl,  for  the  expression  of  her  feelings,  equally  well 
with  these  words.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  hfe  and  progress  of  our 
method  are  found  in  articulation  and  natural  signs,  and  in  consequence, 
the  promise  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  on  our  side.   But  if  it  is 
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thus,  why  are  we  so  disturbed?  Gentlemen,  the  middle  empire  ha»^ 
sent  among  us  a  commissioner  to  decide  the  grave  question  whether 
the  European  or  tiie  Chinese  civilization  is  the  better.  I  do  not  need 
now  to  remind  you  that  I  am  speaking  figuratively.  Allow  me  dis- 
tinctly to  disavow  all  intention,  on  my  part,  of  saying^  anything  derog- 
atory or  injurious  to  the  personal  character  of  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  in  mind.  No  !  I  bear  towards  him  a  high  respect,  for  his  Ameri- 
can frankness,  his  deep  religion,  his  penetrating  intellect,  and  his  wide 
information.  I  should  compare  him  to  our  dear  colleague  of  Tyrol,  were 
he  as  free  from  prejudice.  But  he  came  among  us  deeply  imbued  with 
Chinese  prejudices  ;  with  his  watch  in  one  hand  and  his  purse  in  the 
other,  he  visited  our  schools  and  observed  narrowly  and  with  distrust 
our  mode  of  instruction  and  its  results.  What  report  of  it  has  he  made 
at  home  ?  He  has  ridiculed  our  work— he  says  :  Your  way  is  good  for 
nothing,  it  costs  too  much  money  and  time;  indeed,  I  have  found  it  so 
miserable  that  a  real  leeling  of  delicacy  deters  me  from  fully  exposing 
it.  Chinese !  he  adds,  let  every  thing  be  as  it  has  been.  I  would, 
however,  advise  you  to  begin  the  method  of  articulation  with  some 
classes  of  deaf-mutes. 

My  honorable  friends,  let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  reproach,  but  from 
love  to  our  good  cause,  let  us  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  concession. 
Here  is  a  concession,  a  great  concession.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Uay 
has  thus  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  his  concession  is  so  great 
that  I  venture  to  predict  it  will  occasion  the  downfall  of  the  exclusive 
prevalence  of  the  French  method  in  America.  Were  a  commissioner 
on  Chinese  civilization  to  return  to  his  country  and  to  say  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  :  Chinese— your  ways  are  the  best— do  not  imitate  the  Euro- 
peans ;  only  take  this  piece  of  advice  and  cut  off  your  cues  ;  if  they 
should  follow  his  counsel,  they  would  lay  the  foundation  of  an  en- 
lire  change,  which  would  soon  be  accomphshed.  Peter  the  Great  knew 
very  well  what  he  meant  when  he  ordered  the  Russians  to  cutoff  their 
long  hair  and  beards.  This  is  the  reason  of  my  assertion  that  this  ap- 
parently insignificant  concession  will  dim  the  star  of  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can method.  Let  me  go  deeper  into  my  subject  and  see  w^hat  is  really 
accomplished  here,  and  what  elsewhere.  What  afflicts  us  and  causes 
us  so  much  trouble  is.  to  come  to  the  final  result,  only  the  condition  of 
those  children  in  our  schools  who  cannot  learn  to  speak.  The  Franco- 
American  school  has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  these  children.  Ad- 
mission into  their  institutions  takes  place  so  late,  that  before  the  period 
of  entrance,  such  children  have  either  died  of  scrotula  or  consumption, 
or  have  sunk  into  so  feeble  and  idiotic  a  condition,  that  their  Iriends  do 
not  try  to  procure  their  admission.  It  is,  however,  an  advantage  in 
the  German  method  of  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  that  it  interests  itself 
in  these  children.  Germany,  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  offers  in  this 
view  the  most  precious  resources  for  childhood,  takes  the  deaf  mute 
from  his  earliest  age  and  gains  what  can  be  secured.   But  the  children 
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in  question  are  undoubtedly  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  method 
of  instruction,  and  the  chief  reason  why  the  Franco-American  school 
can,  in  more  than  one  respect,  succeed  better  than  we.  What  shall  we' 
do  to  escape  from  our  unfavorable  situation?  Let  us  first  send  a  dele- 
gate to  China,  You  laugh  at  me,  gentlemen,  you  speak  of  retrograde 
movements,  of  concessions,  &c.  Rest  assured  that  whatever  he  may 
find  and  advise,  he  certainly  will  not  advise  us  to  adopt  the  French 
cue ;  yet  we  may,  by  his  means,  learn  something  from  our  western  neigh- 
bors, namely,  the  farther  use  and  development  of  the  language  of 
natural  signs,  and  of  articulation.  Yes,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  of 
our  method,  so  manage  as  that  it  shall  lead  you  more  than  it  has  hith- 
erto done,  to  the  regular  employment  of  natural  signs,  and  to  methodical 
and  thorough  instruction  in  articulation.  I  could  wish  you  might,  in 
the  last  particular,  enter  upon  and  thoroughly  pursue  the  course  point- 
ed out  by  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hoos.  Still,  these  children  will  al- 
ways be  a  serious  obstacle.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  our  method,  we  are  siill  young  and  can  advance, 
but  are  like  a  man  who  would  carry  a  burden  to  the  top  of  a  mountain* 
Well,  if  we  ought  to  keep  this  burden,  we  would  carry  it  to  the  summit 
with  German  perseverance  and  fidelity,  but  we  ought  not  to  keep  it  > 
special  institutions  should  receive  these  children  and  direct  their  edu- 
cation in  an  appropriate  way.  Then  the  result  of  the  method  of  artic- 
ulation will  be  more  and  more  striking  among  the  great  majority  of  our 
pupils  ;  the  French  school  will  appropriate  our  system  and  without  en- 
cumbering itself  with  this  burden,  will  follow  with  a  rapid  step  and  ar- 
rive at  the  same  elevation  as  ourselves.  What  a  day  for  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes — what  emulation — what  progress  will  be  developed — 
when  the  three  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  the  French,  the  English, 
(with  the  Americans  who  speak  English,)  and  the  Germans  shall  hasten 
with  united  forces  toward  one  end!  What  a  progress,  what  a  tri- 
umph, when  the  great  cities  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
New  York  shall,  with  their  powerful  means,  act  in  concert !  What 
shall  we  then  inscribe  on  our  victorious  banners?  "Ephphatha!  be 
opened."  And  what  will  be  the  result ;  what  the  lot  of  the  deaf  mute  ? 
"  And  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed^  and  he  spake  plaint  Mark 

^^'^  WAGNER, 
Principal  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  and  for  the  Blind  at 
Gmund. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TWO  PRECEDING  PAPERS. 

Since  the  two  American  teachers,  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day,  pubhshed 
the  result  of  their  observations  on  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes  which 
they  visited  in  Europe,  there  has  been  an  alarm  in  the  camp  of  the 
German  teachers ;  the  arrows  thrown  by  a  vigorous  hand  have  wound- 
ed them  deeply,  the  weapon  rankles  in  the  wound,  and  there  is  some 
trouble  in  drawing  it  out.  Our  honorable  colleagues  over  the  Rhine, 
as  faithful  disciples,  defend  with  warmth  the  patrimony  bequeathed  to 
them  by  Heinicke,  and  they  present  themselves  in  the  lists  armed  at 
all  points.  Among  themselves  they  will,  indeed,  allow  that  their  meth- 
od does  not  procure  all  desirable  results ;  but  in  public,  they  repel  with 
energy  every  foreign  aggression.  Already,  at  the  convention  of  Esslin- 
gen,  several  champions  have  broken  their  lances  to  maintain  the  excel- 
lence of  the  German  method;  a  still  more  warlike  ardor  was  shown  at 
the  meeting  at  Pforzheim;  there  was  doubtless  a  wish  to  open  all  the 
batteries  of  the  place  in  the  presence  ol'a  partizanof  the  French  school 
in  order  to  force  him  to  sound  a  retreat.  Messrs.  Haug  and  Wagner 
opened  the  fire ;  the  first  sent  more  than  one  shot  into  his  own  troop  ; 
while  boasting  of  the  German  method,  he  acknowledged  its  weak  side 
and  lamented  it ;  but  M.  Wagner  hastened  to  spread  balm  on  the  wounds 
of  his  friend.  He  strongly  attacked  his  adversaries,  and  was  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Schibel,  Hill,  Arnold,  and  others.  In  replying  to  the  two 
leaders,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  reply  to  their  partizans. 

The  German  instructors  exhaust  the  magazine  of  speculation  to  de- 
fend their  cause :  reason,  hypotheses,  erroneous  estimates,  exaggera- 
tion, irony  borrowing  the  veil  of  allegory,  all  are  brought  into  action ; 
only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  the  force  of  their  arguments,  the  support 
of  facts;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  call  attention  to  this,  in  the  first 
place.  Indeed,  the  German  instructors,  who  criticise  our  method,  have 
never  visited  a  French  school :  they  are  therefore  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  instruction ;  and  when  they  arraign  our  method  before 
their  tribunal,  they  pronounce  their  sentence  in  the  absence  of  proof. 
American  and  French  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  have  visited  the  Ger- 
man schools,  they  have  formed  their  judgments  in  presence  of  the 
facts,  and  they  are  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  in  the  German  schools, 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  less  developed  than  in  the  French  and 
in  the  American  schools  ;that  the  results  of  instruction  in  articulation 
are  far  from  being  general,  or  even  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  learn  to  speak. 

Let  us,  in  our  turn,  examine  the  question;  we  will  see  on  which  side 
is  the  European  civilization,  on  which  the  Chinese  ;  we  will  see  wheth- 
er the  imitative  language,  in  the  part  which  it  plays  in  our  system,  re- 
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aerables,  as  Mr.  Wagner  pretends,  the  useless  and  ridiculous  cue  of  the 
Chinese,  or  the  powerful  locks  of  Samson.  But  before  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  facts,  we  would  assure  our  excellent  neighbors  of  our 
kind  feelings  towards  them.  We  may  differ  in  opinion,  but  this  differ- 
ence does  not,  in  the  least,  weaken  tlie  lively  regard  which  w^e  feel  for 
their  characters,  nor  the  profound  esteem  with  which  their  science  and 
their  devotedness  inspire  us ;  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  our  part  not  to 
declare  this  plainly,  after  the  cordial  reception  which  we  received  at 
Pforzheim.  We  seek  for  light  and  it  darts  forth  from  the  shock  of  dis- 
cussion ;  these  contests  of  intellect  keep  alive  emulation,  they  hasten 
the  progress  and  the  assimilation  of  systems;  that  is  our  only  aim. 

What  is  the  problem  for  solution  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute? 
The  object  is  to  develop  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  an  instrument  that  will  put  him  into  communication 
with  other  men.  What  are  the  means  which  the  teacher  can  employ 
to  accomplish  this  object?  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  things  them- 
selves ;  next,  their  imitation,  whether  by  pictures,  or  by  the  motions  of 
the  body  and  the  expressions  of  the  countenance  which  constitute  the 
language  of  action  ;  and  finally,  conventional  language,  expressed  either 
orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet.  Of  these  different 
means,  things  themselves,  pictures,  and  the  language  of  action  only, 
have  the  power  of  directly  and  immediately  awakening  and  ori2:inating 
ideas;  oral  language,  writing,  and  the  finger  language  acquire  this 
power  later,  in  an  indirect  manner,  as  the  result  of  association,  inter- 
pretation and  convention. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  study  of  language,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  the  means  in  the  first  category  do  not  constitute 
a  subject  mafter,  but  an  instrument  of  instruction,  and  they  fulfill  this 
function  from  the  beginning  of  education;  the  means  in  the  second  cat- 
egory are,  at  once,  an  object  and  an  instrument  of  instruction,  and  they 
cannot  be  used  in  the  latter  capacity  before  having  been  acquired  by  the 
pupil  as  a  subject  matter  of  instruction.  The  deaf-mute,  like  all  other 
men,  understands  actions,  pictures  and  the  language  of  action  or  pan- 
tomime ;  which  are  an  immediate  manifestation  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently, a  natural  language  ;  he  understands  imitative  signs  even  bet- 
ter than  others,  as  the  privation  of  ordinary  means  of  communication 
compels  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  with  which  nature  inspires  him ; 
imitative  language  is  thus  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  mute.  All 
r^chools  whatever,  depend  on  action,  pictures,  and  imitative  signs  for 
teaching  their  pupils,  and  they  would  not  dispense  with  them;  for  these 
are  the  primal,  essential  means,  without  which  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  could  have  no  foundation.  There  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  schools  in  the  use  of  oral  language,  wTiting,  and  spelling  on  the 
fingers  ;  some  teach  writing  and  the  mamaal  alphabet ;  others,  writing 
and  articulation ;  and  others  still,  employ  all  three  modes  of  communi- 
cation.   The  French  and  the  German  methods  depend  alike  on  things, 
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pictures,  imitative  action,  and  writing ;  the  latter  teaches,  besides,  artic- 
ulation, and  rejects  the  finger  language ;  the  former  teaches  finger  lan- 
guage without  rejecting  articulation.  What  constitutes  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  two  systems,  is  the  importance  which  one  assigns  to 
imitative  language  and  the  other  to  articulation.  German  teachers 
make  use  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  but  imperfect  and  limited ; 
the  French  employ  it  refined  and  developed.  German  teachers  con- 
sider oral  language  not  only  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  but  as  its  chief 
and  essential  means ;  as  its  basis ;  and  they  aim  at  teaching  it  to  all  deaf- 
mutes.  French  teachers  regard  it  as  an  important  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, but  still  as  accessory ;  as  a  desirable  means  of  communication  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  that  it  can  never  he  3.  general  object 
and  much  less  a  general  instrument  of  instruction,  and  therelbre  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

On  which  side  is  the  truth?  this  is  the  question  we  are  about  to  ex- 
amine.  Let  us  carefully  mark  out  the  field  of  discussion. 

Against  a  positive,  certain  fact,  reasoning  is  powerless.  Now,  ex- 
perience attests  that  by  the  French,  as  well  as  by  the  German  system, 
deaf-mutes  are  taught  and  are  restored  to  society.  It  would,  then,  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  either  is  inefficacious  ;  the  only 
question  is,  which  of  the  two  attains  the  most  speedy,  general  and  com- 
plete results,  and  which,  therefore,  deserves  the  preference. 

We  will,  at  first,  make  one  leading  observation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  schools  do  not  teach  articulation,  and 
those  which  teach  it,  do  not  give  this  instruction  to  all  their  pupils ; 
still,  they  educate  deaf-mutes.  It  is  then  possible  to  educate  deaf-mutes 
without  articulation ;  it  is  not  indispensable  to  teach  articulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  German  school  is  completely  released  from  the  use 
of  imitative  signs  ;  deaf-mutes  cannot,  it  then  appears,  be  taught  with- 
out signs,  and  by  articulate  language  alone ;  the  use  of  the  language 
of  signs  is  indispensable.  The  following  consequence  results  from  these 
two  incontestable  facts  ;  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  articulate  lan- 
guage the  results  which  the  French  schools  attain  by  signs  and  by  wri- 
ting; while  a  great  part  of  the  results  which  the  German  schools  at- 
tribute to  articulation,  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  signs  and  writing. 

The  German  teachers,  little  practised  in  imitative  language,  are  ac- 
quainted neither  with  its  genius,  resources  nor  powers  ;  using  it  only 
in  its  rudest  state  and  not  having  been  able  to  observe  it  in  the  French 
schools,  they  are  reduced  to  judge  of  it  from  the  writings  of  the  Abbes 
de  I'  Epee  and  Sicard,  and  thus  they  form  erroneous  opinions  of  it. 
They  are  mistaken  both  as  to  thecharacter  of  the  signs  used  in  France, 
and  as  to  the  part  which  they  perform  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 
Thus  they  fancy  that  the  French  teachers  invent  a  system  of  arbitrary, 
methodical  signs,  which  they  impose  upon  their  pupils ;  they  share  the 
often  refuted  prejudice  that,  in  the  French  schools,  imitative  language 
is  not  only  a  means  but  an  end  of  teaching,  and  that  the  pupils,  after 
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leaving  school,  must  use  this  instrument  in  communicating  with  oth- 
ers. They  maintain,  finally,  that  imitative  language  is  valueless,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  material  world ;  that  it  is  incapable  of  expressing 
the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  These 
are  three  errors  which  do  not  appear,  indeed,  in  the  preceding  papers, 
but  which  were  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  it  is 
therefore  important  to  refute  them. 

The  language  of  signs,  as  used  at  the  present  day  in  most  French 
schools  is  not  an  invention  of  the  teacher ;  it  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 
copied  from  our  conventional  languages  ;  inspired  within  the  deaf  mute 
by  nature,  it  is  based  on  imitation,  comparison  and  observation ;  it  is 
successively  developed  and  perfected  by  the  simultaneous  concurrence 
of  master  and  pupils,  but  without  losing  its  natural  character.  Is  the 
tree  less  natural,  because  it  is  cultivated  by  the  gardener's  hands?  No, 
only  it  produces  better  fi'uit  than  the  wild  tree.  If  the  signs  used  in 
our  schools  are  not  founded  on  nature,  how  does  it  happen  that  deaf- 
mutes  from  foreign  lands,  on  coming  to  Paris,  can  immediately  hold 
communication  with  the  French  mutes. 

The  teacher  makes  himself  master  of  the  language  in  which  the 
deaf-mute  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  uses  it  to  develop 
the  intellect  of  the  pupil  and  to  teach  him  conventional  language.  Just 
as  the  teacher  of  an  oral  language  uses  ihe  dialect  of  his  pupil  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  dialect  of  that  which  he  is  teaching  him,  so  the  in- 
structor of  the  deaf-mute  employs  in  teaching  him,  conventional  lan- 
guage, the  dialect  famiUar  to  him,  namely,  imitative  signs.  Still  he 
does  not  propose  pantomime  as  the  end  of  instruction  ;  it  is  on  the 
contrary,  an  instrument  whose  use  he  restricts  in  proportion  as  his 
pupil  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  new  language  which  is  to  enable  him  to 
hold  intercourse  with  other  men.  The  end  proposed  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  language  used  in  the  society  in  which  the  deaf  mute  is  to  live  ; 
imitative  signs  are  only  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  end.  When, 
therefore,  the  German  teachers  assert  that  by  teaching  the  deaf  mute 
the  language  of  signs,  a  mode  of  communication  is  not  procured  for  him 
which  may  enable  him  to  hold  intercourse  with  all— they  would  be  per- 
fectly right,  if  their  reasoning  were  not  falsely  directed. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  language  of  signs,  of  insufficiency, 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  region  of  material  objects,  is  so  far  from  being 
substantiated,  that  signs  give  more  clearness,  energy  and  truth  to  the 
representation  of  moral  feelings  than  of  material  objects;  and  nothing 
proves  the  ignorance  of  the  German  teachers  in  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  more  than  this  accusation.  They  would  be  soon  recov- 
ered from  this  mistake,  should  they  see  Mr.  Berthier  relate  the  dream  of 
Athaliah,  or  the  death  of  Hippolytus ;  or  Mr.  Forestier  translate  the  fable 
of  the  oak  and  the  reed,  or  Mr.  Pelissier  give  that  of  the  two  pigeons. 

The  German  teachers  criticise  so  closely  the  language  of  signs,  only 
out  of  a  sort  of  chivalric  fidelity  to  their  first  master.   This  exaggera- 
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ted  fidelity  leads  them  to  a  real  ingratitude  in  reference  to  signs  ;  for 
they  are  under  more  obligation  to  these  in  practise,  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  allow.  Let  lue  refer  you  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  on  this 
subject,  at  a  former  period. 

"  Open  the  book  of  a  German  teacher  and  read  the  introduction  :  it 
is  almost  always  a  charge  of  insufficiency  brought  against  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  followed  by  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  omnipo- 
tence of  articulate  language  ;  next  you  will  find  the  old  dispute  be- 
tween the  Abbo  de  I'Epi^e  and  Heinicke,  in  a  new  dress  ;  then,  without 
dwelling  upon  the  homage  rendered  to  the  chiel'of  the  German  school — 
look  over  the  body  of  the  work — or  rather  enter  into  the  interior  of  the 
school,  and  see  the  author  in  presence  of  an  idea  which  is  to  be  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  or  of  a  difficulty  in  language  to  be  sur- 
mounted: to  be  true  to  his  theory,  doubtless  he  will  have  no  recourse 
to  signs,  but  will  be  satisfied  with  pronouncing  the  word,  or  with  calling 
to  his  aid  other  words  ;  nothing  o!'  all  this,  however,  takes  place.  On 
the  contrary,  you  see  him  acting— awakening  the  recollections  of  his 
pupils  by  the  aid  of  imitative  descriptions— and  neither  pronouncing  nor 
writing  the  word,  until  he  is  sure  that  there  is  a  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning.  He  uses  signs  to  make  himself  understood  by  deaf-mutes  ; 
but  he  prefers  to  attribute  to  words  the  service  which  the  signs  render. 
Might  not  these  teachers  be  compared  to  those  parents,  who,  after 
offering  to  their  child  the  breast  of  a  nurse,  undervalue  the  service 
which  they  have  received  from  her,  and  remove  her  sometimes  with 
severity,  lest  the  child  should  fix  its  love  on  her  who  has  first  rendered 
to  it  a  mother's  care. 

"Thus,  German  teachers,  who,  in  theory  charge  the  language  of 
-signs  with  insufficiency  are  obliged  in  practice  to  restore  to  it  its  power. 
But,  since  they  reluctantly  yield  to  necessity  in  the  use  of  the  language 
of  signs  and  employ  it  with  distrust,  this  instrument  performs  its  func- 
tions imperfectly  in  so  unskillul  hands,  and  does  only  a  part  of  the 
service  which  might  be  expected  from  it."* 

What  was  true  in  1836,  is  true  at  present.  Messrs.  Day  and  Weld 
have  stated  the  same  thing  in  their  reports ;  JVlr.  Vai.sse  and  ourselves 
have  been  witnesses  of  it  in  the  institution  at  Zurich.  Mr.  Schibel  is 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  language  of  signs  ;  theoretically 
he  proscribes  its  use  almost  absolutely  :  is  he  consistent  with  this  in  his 
practise  ?  Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  We  were  present 
one  Sunday,  on  an  occasion  ofreligioas  instruction,  given  by  Mr.  Schi- 
bel, not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  school,  but  to  old  pupils  who  had 
come  from  the  city.  A  text  was  presented  written  upon  the  black- 
board. You  would,  doubtless,  have  expected  that  the  honorable  Prin- 
cipal, true  to  his  theory,  would  confine  himself  to  oral  or  written  com- 
ments upon  it.   By  no  means  :  he  pronounced,  indeed,  all  the  words  of 
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the  text ;  but  every  word  was  accompanied  by  animated  and  expressive 
pantomime.  All  the  ideas  were  thus  in  fact  explained  by  signs. 
Hardly  a  third  of  the  pupils  followed  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  the 
professor  ;  the  eyes  of  the  rest  were  directed  to  his  gestures.  But  this 
language  of  action,  though  full  of  vivacity,  was  rude  and  unculti- 
vated, and  must  have  given  to  the  pupils  only  crude,  confused  and 
material  ideas.  Thus,  to  express  that  Jesus  Christ  had  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  that  he  extends  his  hand  thence  to  help  us  ascend 
thither,  he  imitated  the  action  of  setting  up  a  ladder,  gave  to  his 
arms  and  legs  the  motions  of  a  person  ascending,  and  then  leaned  from 
the  top  of  the  ladder ; — precisely  as  if  he  were  talking  about  scaling  the 
wall  of  a  fortress.  This  language  resembled  what,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, would  be  used  in  a  French  school,  about  as  much  as  a  Chinese 
porcelain  figure  resembles  the  Apollo  Belviderc,  or  the  coarse  outlines 
of  Egyptian  statues  resemble  Raphael's  Madonnas.  We  will  now  ask 
Mr.  Schibel,  how  it  is,  that,  after  denying  to  imitative  signs  the  power 
of  interpreting  intellectual  and  moral  ideas,  he  still  employs  them  in 
explaining  a  religious  lesson.  Our  honorable  colleague,  when  ques- 
tioned on  this  point,  at  the  convention  at  Pforzheim,  pretended,  it  is  true, 
that  his  gestures  were  limited  to  such  motions  as  an  orator  uses  in  his 
discourse ;  but  we  should  advise  no  preacher  to  execute,  in  the  pulpit, 
such  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  as  Mr.  Schibel  performed,  unless 
he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  mountebank 

The  convention  at  Pforzheim  has  given  us  a  new  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  German  schools  lie,  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
language  of  signs— even  against  their  will— in  order  to  initiate  their 
pupils  into  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Accordingly,  several  teachers 
declared  their  inability  to  make  their  pupils  comprehend  the  Scriptures  ■ 
they  use  pictures  to  aid  them  in  this  object,  which  they  explain  by  signs 
and  they  find  the  latter  indispensable.  In  fact  the  pictures  represent 
only  one  situation — one  moment  of  action — but  they  present  neither  the 
motives  nor  the  consequences  of  this  action.  In  the  picture,  for  instance, 
which  represents  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve— the  pupil  sees  a  serpent 
twined  about  a  tree— a  woman  picking  fruit  and  presenting  it  to  a  man — 
but  he  does  not  see  the  evil  spirit  crouched  under  the  serpent — he  does 
not  perceive  the  prohibition  of  God  and  the  threat  of  punishment  made 
against  disobedience.  Again,  the  picture  which  represents  the  death 
of  Abel,  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  the  moment  when  Cain 
commits  the  crime,  without  indicating  the  characters  of  the  two  broth- 
ers, or  the  jealousy  which  leads  the  one  to  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
The  language  of  signs  must  explain  the  pictures  and  give  them  their 
true  meaning. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  German  teachers  do  not  accord  a  sufficimi 
importance  to  the  language  of  signs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  attribute 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  oral  language,  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes.   In  enumerating  the  advantages  of  oral  language,  they  always 
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contemplate  it  in  its  intrinsic  nature,  or  in  relation  to  children  who 
have  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  this  false  appreciation  leads  to  grave 
errors.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with 
children  who  are  deprived  of  hearing ;  and  in  this  case  oral  language 
does  not  possess  all  the  advantages  which  are  attributed  to  it.  A  few 
observations  will  be  enough  to  show  this.  What  constitutes  the  supe- 
riority of  oral  language  over  other  means  of  communication,  is,  that  it 
employs  two  different  organs,  according  as  it  is  expressed  or  as  it  is 
perceived  ;  ^at  in  addressing  the  ear  it  does  not  interrupt  the  action  of 
other  organs;  that  it  leaves  the  speaker  as  well  as  the  hearer  at  entire 
liberty  to  see  and  to  act ;  that  two  difierent  organs  concur  at  the  same 
time,  in  developing  understanding  and  in  interpreting  language,  for  the 
eye  can  observe  the  facts  while  the  ear  listens  to  their  explanation ; 
oral  language  thus  admits  a  concomitancy  of  the  expression  and  of  the 
thing  expressed,  and  in  this  way  fiwors  the  association  of  words  with 
ideas.  But  oral  language  is  without  this  advantage  for  the  deaf-mute. 
As  he  perceives  words  by  sight  and  not  by  hearing,  he  is  condemned  to 
inaction  while  he  is  spoken  to,  and  as  the  organ  by  which  he  is  to  re- 
ceive the  words  is  also  that  by  which  he  is  to  observe  the  facts,  and  as 
the  eyes  cannot  be  fixed  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker  and  on  other  things 
at  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  the  connection  between  the  facts  and 
their  expression  can  be  made,  only  by  two  successive  acts  of  the  same 
organ ;  thus  the  union  of  the  expression  and  of  the  thing  expressed 
is  broken,  and  the  association  oi*  words  and  ideas  becomes  slower  and 
more  difficult. 

Another  advantage  of  oral  language  over  other  means  of  communi- 
cation, is  in  the  powerful  influence  which  it  exercises  over  the  mind  by 
the  expression,  the  tone  and  the  melody  of  the  voice.  But  oral  lan- 
guage is  without  this  advantage  for  the  deaf-mute;  undulations  of 
sound  have  no  existence  for  him;  when  he  speaks,  he  experiences  only 
tactile  sensations ;  when  he  reads  words  upon  the  lips,  he  only  sees 
forms.  Mr.  Haug  seems  to  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  re- 
mark, for  if  we  rightly  remember,  he  appealed  in  the  convention  at 
Pforzheim  to  the  influence  of  the  voice  over  the  moral  feelings  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  oral  language,  but  this  argument  has  disappeared 
from  the  published  paper. 

Oral  language,  says  Mr.  Haug,  is  the  most  natural,  the  most  conven- 
ient, and  the  most  rapid  instrument  of  thought.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  here:  if  he  refers  to  those  who  hear,  we  entirely  agree  with  him; 
but  if  he  refers  to  deaf-mutes  his  assertion  is  no  longer  true.  To  the 
child  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  oral  language  is  the  most 
natural  means,  because  from  the  cradle  upwards,  he  hears  his  mother's 
voice  and  reproduces  it  by  the  instinct  of  imitation  ;  the  deaf-mute,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  speak  only  by  artificial  means,  he  reproduces  a 
sound  without  hearing  it,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  in  a  mechan- 
ical manner  ;  oral  language  is  not  then  the  most  natural  means  of  ex- 
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pressing  his  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  instinct  and  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  understood,  inspire  him  with  the  language  of  signs. 
He  prefers  it  to  all  other  means  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  teach- 
er, he  constantly  recurs  to  it,  both  before  and  after  his  term  of  instruc- 
tion. Speech  will  ne  ver  become,  as  Mr.  Haug  maintains,  an  organic 
and  vital  faculty,  because  it  is  not  guided  by  hearing  ;  it  rapidly  degen- 
erates as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  watched  over  and  directed  with  care. 
Speech,  without  hearing,  resembles  those  tropical  plants,  which  trans- 
planted into  our  cold  climate,  lose  their  first  vigor,  langui|^  and  pre- 
serve only  a  relic  of  vegetation  in  our  hot-houses. 

To  a  person  endowed  with  hearing,  oral  language  is  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  communication,  because  it  is  always  at  his  disposal, 
it  demands  no  foreign  aid,  produces  no  derangement  or  interruption  in 
his  employment,  and  serves  as  an  interpreter  of  thought  in  all  circum 
stances,  in  darkness,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  day.  For  the  deaf-mute, 
also,  speech  does  not  need  any  help  from  without,  but  it  is  deprived  of 
other  advantages ;  it  interrupts  the  occupations  of  the  interlocutors, 
who  must  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other,  and  darkness  suspends 
all  communication.  Oral  language  is  not,  then,  as  convenient  an  in- 
strument for  the  deaf-mute  as  for  him  who  hears. 

Again,  if  oial  language  is  the  most  rapid  means  of  communication 
for  those  who  enjoy  the  faculty  of  hearing,  it  is  not  so  for  the  deaf- 
mute.  In  his  case  the  instrument  so  absorbs  the  attention,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ideas  expressed,  that  communication  labors  under  a  con- 
stant embarrassment.  The  speaker  is  obliged  to  pionounce  slowly,  to 
give  an  energetic  action  to  the  organs  of  voice,  and  to  repeat  several 
times  what  he  says.  Considered  as  a  means  of  instruction,  writing  is 
easier,  more  precise,  more  generally  comprehended,  more  rapid  than 
articulation,  and  this  is  so  true  that,  in  one  hour  of  instruction,  the 
German  teachers  do  not  teach,  by  oral  language,  the  half  of  what  the 
French  teachers  impart  to  their  pupils  by  writing. 

Oral  language  has  a  real  importance,  only  when  it  is  considered  in  its 
relations  to  the  deaf-mute  returned  to  the  bosom  of  society.  At  school, 
and  as  a  means  of  instruction,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is  far  from  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  writing.  Its  use  renders  teaching  more  difficult, 
slower,  and  more  limited  than  writing.  The  latter  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  pupils,  it  is  belter  adapted  to  simultaneous  instruction,  and 
gives  more  fixedness  and  precision  to  thought. 

Speech,  you  say,  is  the  usual  medium  of  social  intercourse:  no  other 
means  will  put  the  deaf-mute  so  entirely  into  connection  with  other 
men.  No  one,  certainly,  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  this  position;  but 
the  point  is  to  know  whether  you  procure  this  means  for  the  generality 
of  deaf-mutes :  whether  you  succeed  in  putting  them  in  possession  of 
speech  to  such  a  degree  that,  on  leaving  school,  they  can  use  it  in  their 
association  with  others,  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wri- 
ting or  to  signs;  for,  if  it  is  important  that  the  instrument  of  communica- 
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lion  be  that  which  is  generally  used  in  society,  it  is  equally  important 
that  it  be  within  the  reach  of  all  deaf-mutes.  On  this  point,  we  say  it 
openly,  German  teachers  either  greatly  delude  themselves,  or  else 
are  very  modest  in  their  pretensions.  Let  us  examine  the  results  oi' 
the  German  method. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  German  method  is,  that  it  renders  the 
teachers  far  more  strict  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  more  ready  to 
dismiss  them  on  account  of  incapacity.  The  German  schools  are  ac- 
quainted with  and  examine  deaf-mutes  before  admitting  them,  and 
they  reject  those  who  seem  deficient  in  intelligence ;  thus,  at  Zurich,  at 
Riehen,  at  Pforzheim,  they  keep  lists  of  the  deaf-mutes  who  are  of  an 
age  suitable  for  admission,  and  give  the  preference  to  those  who  show 
the  best  capacities.  We  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in  estimating  at 
one  tenth,  the  number  of  children  who  are  rejected  from  the  schools 
without  previous  trial.  An  elimination  is  afterwards  effected  upon 
those  who  have  been  admitted.  A  pupil  who  occasions  too  much  fa- 
tigue and  embarrassment  to  his  teacher,  from  his  weak  intellect  and 
his  slow  progress,  is  sent  home  ;  and,  oral  language  serving  as  the 
standard  in  the  estimate,  considerable  numbers  are  sent  home  on  the 
ground  of  incapacity ;  the  proportion  is  not,  as  Mr.  Haug  suggests,  a 
tenth  or  a  fifteenth,  but  a  fil'th.  We  have  at  least  verified  this  propor- 
tion at  Zurich  and  Riehen,  and  the  same  proportion  has  been  fixed  at 
the  institution  at  Dresden  by  Dr.  Edward  Schmalz,  physician  of  that 
establishment.  Thus,  for  every  ten  deaf-mutes  presented  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  education,  three  are  either  not  admitted,  or  are  sent 
away  after  being  admitted.  When  we  expressed  our  astonishment  at 
this  to  Mr.  d'Orelli,  the  honorable  president  of  the  school  at  Zurich, 
who  acknowledged  and  lamented  the  fact,  he  assured  us  that  the  di- 
recting board  had  often  wished  to  oppose  this  too  easy  dismissal  of 
pupils,  but  that  Mr.  Schibel  had  maintained  that  these  pupils  were  too 
great  an  embarrassment  to  the  progress  of  his  instruction,  and  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  his  earnest  representations.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  education  loses,  in  the  German  schools,  in  great  part,  the 
character  of  a  general  benefit,  and  is  only  a  privilege  accorded  to  the 
favorites  of  nature. 

It  is  not  thus  in  France;  there  is  no  selection,  no  exclusion; 
the  deaf  mutes  are  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the  schools,  with- 
out being  previously  known.  Thus  the  institution  at  Paris  ad- 
mits every  year  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  France,  and  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  pupils  received 
within  ten  years,  five  only  have  been  sent  away  as  incapable  of  profit- 
ing i'rom  instruction  ;  or  one  to  fifty-eight. 

Among  the  deaf-mutes,  whose  instruction  is  continued,  in  the  German 
schools,  a  certain  number,  of  little  intelligence,  cannot  follow  the  or" 
dinary  course  of  instruction,  and  thus  become  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  other  pupils.  Tlicse  subjects,  who  impede  progress 
without  great  profit  to  themselves,  are  found  in  all  schools,  but  their 
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number  is  more  considerable  in  those  which  follow  the  German  method 
because  it  is  increased  by  those  pupils,  who,  although  not  destitute  of 
intelligence,  cannot  succeed  in  speaking ;  and  our  opponents  themselves 
allow,  that  for  many  deaf-mutes  the  exercises  in  articulation  are  fruitless. 
Messrs.  Haug  and  Wagner  advised  uniting  these  pupils  in  a  special 
class,  or  even  in  a  special  school.  The  former  would  have  the  French 
method  adopted  in  teaching  them.  Precious  avowal !  A  great  conces- 
sion! What!  you  boast  the  superiority  of  the  German  over  the 
French  system,  and  you  advise  teaching  by  the  aid  of  the  latter,  the 
pupils  endowed  with  feeble  intellect,  who  cannot  learn  to  speak,  that 
is  to  say,  those  whose  instruction  presents  the  greatest  difficulty !  You 
have  recourse  to  the  French  method  when  you  find  yourself  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  the  German  method.  You  confess, 
then,  that  the  former  is  more  efficacious  than  the  latter.  Is  not  this 
pronouncing  your  own  condemnation?  Why,  then,  do  you  so  restrict 
the  use  of  the  language  of  signs  in  your  schools?  Do  you  not  see  that 
if  the  French  schools  reject  fewer  pupils  than  the  German,  this  results 
only  from  the  use  of  signs,  which  exert  more  influence  over  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  than  oral  language  ;  and  in  criticising  the  em- 
ployment of  this  powerful  auxiliary,  do  you  not  somewhat  resemble 
those  incredulous  persons,  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  invoke  his  aid  in  extremity. 

Mr.  Wagner,  indeed,  pretends  that  the  deaf-mutes  who  are  an  em- 
barrassment in  the  German  schools  are  not  received  into  the  French 
schools,  either  because  they  die  of  scrofula  or  consumption  before  the 
period  of  entrance,  or  because  they  sink  into  so  idiotic  a  condition  that 
their  friends  do  not  even  dare  to  solicit  their  admission!  We 
know  not  on  what  Mr.  Wagner  has  founded  this  assertion.  During  the 
twenty-four  years  that  we  have  devoted  to  deaf-mutes,  we  have  not 
perceived  a  greater  mortality  among  them  in  France  than  in  Germany, 
nor  more  frequent  instances  of  intellectual  incapacity  ;  but  even  were 
the  fact  otherwise  in  the  last  mentioned  particular,  it  would  be  a  new 
argument  in  favor  of  our  method  ;  since  it  is  proved  that  we  send  away 
fewer  pupils  as  incapable  of  improvement.  As  Mr.  Wagner  has  justly 
said,  the  teacher  ol' deaf-mutes  is  a  traveler  ascending  a  mountain 
with  a  heavy  burden ;  but  the  comparison  needs  a  slight  modification :  it 
is  the  French  teacher  who  preserves  all  the  weight  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain;  the  German  teacher  leaves  a  part  halfway  up,  re- 
fusing to  lean  upon  the  staff  which  would  aid  his  steps.  He  resembles 
a  sailor  steering  his  ship  across  the  ocean ;  it  is  heavily  freighted,  and 
the  voyage  is  long  and  difficult ;  his  powers  are  exhausted ;  he  might 
call  the  wind  to  his  aid,  but,  unskillful  and  distrustful,  he  prefers  to 
lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  his  cargo,  rather  than 
to  spread  the  sail  which  would  bear  him  into  port. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  German  method  is,  that  the  instruc. 
tion  of  pupils  is  less  developed,  less  extensive,  less  complete  and  gen- 
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eral.  The  German  teachers  sacrifice  everything  to  speaking ;  as  they 
desire  to  make  this  the  chief  instrument  and  the  basis  itself  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  it  must  be  for  a  long  time  a  mere  matter  of  lessons,  before 
it  can  perform  this  part,  they  are  obliged  to  devote  the  first  years  of  in- 
struction, almost  exclusively,  to  the  mechanism  of  speech;  to  the  great 
detriment  of  education,  properly  so  called.  Mr.  Haug  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  the  first  years  ol  instruction  "  must  beregarded  as  lost, 
in  reference  to  moral  and  intellectual  education  and  the  study  of  lan- 
guage ;  since  exercises  in  articulation  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  and  are  still  less  adequate  to  answer  the  re- 
ligious wants." 

But  we  will  be  less  severe  toward  the  German  system  than  even 
its  own  advocates ;  for  we  shall  impute  this  sad  result  not  so  much  to 
the  system  in  itself,  as  to  the  defective  mode  of  its  application.  Nothing 
obliges  the  teacher  to  concentrate  his  attention  exclusively  upon  the 
mechanism  of  speech ;  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  study 
of  language  by  the  aid  of  writing  and  signs,  might  go  hand  in  hand 
with  exercises  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips ;  and  instead  of  de- 
laying the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  latter  particulars,  would  only 
favor  it.  The  advocates  of  the  German  system  claim,  it  is  true,  that 
the  retarded  development  of  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  its 
early  period  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  more  rapid  progress  of  following 
years  ;  but  facts  by  no  means  justify  this  assertion.  The  inferiority  of 
the  German  to  the  French  schools,  is  not  confined  to  the  first  years  ;  it 
extends  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  Deaf-mutes  in 
Germany  are  far  removed— we  will  not  say,  from  that  degree  of  instruc 
tion  which  is  enjoyed  by  children  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing, 
in  the  higher  primary  schools,  and  for  which  Mr.  Haug  breathes  a 
wish, — but  even  from  that  which  is  received  in  the  ordinary  primary 
schools.  Their  teaching  revolves  in  a  very  limited  circle  of  ideas,  and 
embraces  only  elementary  and  incomplete  notions;  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  language  is  slow.  There  are  teachers,  who,  during  en- 
tire years,  present  to  their  pupils  short  sentences  involving  only  the 
verb  to  be;  these  can  express  only  common  ideas  in  short  and  simple 
phrases  ;  a  very  small  number  become  capable  of  understanding,  and 
fewer  still  of  using  figurative  language.  Memory  plays  a  greater  part 
than  imagination  and  reflection,  and  the  result  is  a  general  want  of 
spontaneous  action ;  the  pupils  need  to  have  their  ideas  called  out 
by  others,  instead  of  expressing  them  of  themselves ;  and  sluggish 
pupils  who  do  not  share  in  the  common  instruction,  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  German  than  in  the  French  schools.  Witnesses  are 
unanimous  on  this  subject;  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Day,  and  Mr.  Vaisse  have 
been  struck  with  this  fact ;  our  own  observations  in  the  institutions 
which  we  visited  confirmed  it,  and  the  convention  at  Pforzheim  only 
strengthened  our  conviction.  We  went  through  all  the  classes  of  the 
school  at  Pforzheim  with  our  honorable  colleagues  beyond  the  Rhine; 
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well !  in  the  highest  class,  superintended  by  Mr.  Bach  himself,  the  ex- 
ercises were  so  simple  that  they  certainly  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  pupils  of  the  third  year.  A  single  example  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  character.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  entirely 
material ;  the  most  simple  number  is  taken  in  the  first  place,  and  suc- 
cessively increased  by  a  unit ;  then  it  is  combined  with  another  simple 
number,  which  is  also  in  like  manner  increased  by  a  unit.  Thus,  in 
multiphcation,  it  is  said,  one  thing  costs  so  much,  how  much  will  iwo 
things  cost !  When  the  pupil  has  been  exercised  enough  in  solving  this 
problem,  it  is  pursued  by  saying,  one  thing  costs  so  much,  what  will  three 
things  cost  ?  What  will  four  ?  and  so  on.  Mr.  Bach  then  proposed 
to  his  pupils  the  following  famous  problem;  one  thing  costs  so  much, 
what  will  twenty-nine  things  cost  ?  This  was  the  number  to  which 
they  had  arrived  by  the  preceding  exercises.  Some  of  the  pupils 
solved  the  problem,  the  greater  part  did  not  succeed  in  doing  it;  and 
they  were  pupils  of  the  sixth  year  !  This  should  not  excite  surprise  ; 
arithmetic,  which  presents  no  great  obstacles  to  us,  who  explain  it  by 
the  aid  of  signs,  must  be  explained  with  great  difficulty  to  deaf-mutes 
by  speaking;  and  accordingly  we  heard  a  German  teacher,  at  the  con- 
vention at  Pforzheim,  maintain  the  impossibility  of  explaining  to  deaf- 
mutes  arithmetical  operations,  or  of  doing  more  than  to  teach  them 
mechanically  the  combinations  of  a  few  numbers,  and  the  uselessness 
of  teaching  enumeration  beyond  a  hundred.  We  found  at  Pforzheim 
no  pupils  remarkable  either  for  intelUgence,  or  for  facihty  in  oral  lan- 
guage ;  the  only  deaf-mute  who  was  tolerably  well  educated  and  who 
spoke  decently  well,  was  an  old  pupil  who  had  come  expressly  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Haug  himself  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  moral  and  religious 
education  and  the  study  of  language,  are  carried  farther  in  the  French 
than  in  the  German  schools  ;  he  thinks  that  we  demand  too  much  of  our 
pupils.  A  few  observations  will  remove  the  fears  of  the  honorable  teach- 
er on  this  point ;  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much  alarmed  by  the 
abundance  of  general  terms  and  scientific  names  which  the  programme 
of  the  institution  of  Paris  presents.  If  this  programme  were  literally 
taken,  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Haug  would  be  well  founded;  but  the  pream- 
ble of  the  programme  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  is 
said  "  although  the  programme  presents  only  a  vocabulary,  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  the  isolated  words  are  taught  to  the  pupil,  or  that  the 
terms  ol'  one  part  of  the  vocabulary  are  to  be  exhausted  before  passing 
to  another  part ;  this  classification  only  shows  from  what  category  of 
ideas  the  professor  is  to  draw  the  expressions  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  phrases."  The  programme  is  a  sort  of  cabinet,  where 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  classed  in  a  certain  order  ;  the  general 
terms  are  the  labels  of  the  divisions  from  which  the  teacher  is  to  draw 
the  materials  of  his  lessons ;  but  he  is  not  expected  to  empty  the 
shelves,  it  is  for  him  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  draw  from  them.  As  to 
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particular  studies,  the  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  the  extent  indicated  in 
the  programme,  sacred  history,  the  catechism,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  the  history  of  France  ;  in  other  subjects  there  is  a  hmitation  to  the 
most  elementary  notions.  Thus,  the  pupils  who  are  destined  for  the 
fine  arts,  or  who  become  capable  of  reading  the  standard  works  of  hte- 
rature,  should  not  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  mythology  ;  for  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  borrow  a  part  of  their  riches  from  paganism.  Our 
pupils  read  the  fables  of  Lafontaine  and  the  Adventures  of  Telemaque  ; 
some  succeed  in  reading  the  Eneid  and  the  Iliad,  which  they  could  not 
understand  without  some  knowledge  of  mythology.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  teach  scientifically,  cosmology,  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics;  but 
we  have  indicated  under  scientific  denominations,  some  facts  con- 
nected with  these  sciences,  which  are  generally  known,  and  the  expres- 
sions for  which  have  come  into  the  domain  of  common  language.  If 
deaf-mutes  in  the  French  schools  acquire  a  greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion, if  they  are  more  versed  in  the  use  of  language  than  those  of  the 
German  schools,  this  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  the 
language  of  signs,  and  to  the  more  constant  employment  of  writing. 
Mr.  Haug  himself  recognizes  this  fact  in  saying,  "  This  loss  of  time  lor 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  the  early  admission  of  our  pupils,  a  conse- 
quence of  teaching  oral  language  ;  and  the  more  restricted  use  of  sign 
language,  so  imperfectly  developed  in  our  schools  ;  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  causes  why  our  pupils,  during  the  early  years  of  instruction,  are  in 
intellectual  development  and  in  knowledge  of  language  so  far  behind 
the  deaf-mutes  who  enter  school  at  a  more  mature  age,  and  whose 
time  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  is  devoted  to  developing 
and  cultivating  the  intellect  by  the  aid  of  a  highly  improved  language 
of  signs  and  of  writing."  But  after  so  well  pointing  out  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  the  author  hesitates  in  proposing  the  remedy.  The  most  im- 
portant end  of  education  is,  not  to  teach  deal-mutes  to  pronounce  words 
but  to  lead  them  to  attach  to  these  words  the  same  meaning  w^hich  we 
attach  to  them,  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  their  hearts.  The  Ger- 
man teachers  do  not  place  this  capital  object  sufi^ciently  before  them ; 
they  sacrifice  the  substance  of  education  to  the  form.  Is  it  then  sur- 
prising that  children  lose  their  vivacity,  their  energy,  and  make  so 
little  progress,  when  they  are  for  two  years  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  fatiguing  mechanical  exercises,  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
and  when  there  is  an  effort  to  repress  their  natural  language  ?  Poor 
birds !  their  wings  are  cut  off,  and  then  one  is  surprised  that  they  can- 
not fly ! 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one,  on  entering  a  class  managed 
after  the  German  method,  is  the  immobility,  the  want  of  animation  and 
the  constraint  prevalent  among  the  pupils.  You  would  say  that  a  lead- 
en cloak  hung  on  their  shoulders.  A  few  short  phrases  ordinarily  make 
the  subject  of  the  lesson ;  the  master  pronounces  one  phrase,  he  repeats 
it  until  it  is  comprehended ;  some  of  the  pupils  reproduce  it,  and  answer 
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it  if  it  is  a  question  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  remain  cold  and 
unmoved ;  when  the  sentence  is  understood  by  a  few  of  the  pupils,  the 
master  passes  on,  without  discovering  whether  the  others  follow  him ; 
the  lesson  is  rarely  general.  The  pupils  find  themselves  engaged  with 
two  difficulties  at  once,  the  instrument  of  communication  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson ;  the  first  of  these  is  almost  always  greater  than  the 
second,  and  absorbs  the  attention  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
The  progress  of  instruction  is  thus  constantly  arrested,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  entangled  ;  and  the  teacher  spends  more  time  in  making  the 
vehicle  of  his  thought  understood,  than  the  thought  itself. 

If  the  German  schools  present  only  incomplete  results  in  intellectual 
and  moral  education  and  in  the  knowledge  of  language,  do  they  obtain 
in  compensation,  remarkable  and  satisfactory  results  in  teaching  oral 
language,  the  object  of  all  their  etforts?  Experience  does  not  allow 
us  to  affirm  this.  Perhaps  all  is  attained  which  it  is  possible  to  realise, 
but  this  result  does  not  correspond  to  the  end  which  the  German  teach- 
ers propose.  We  must  precisely  distinguish  what  is  understood  by 
teaching  deaf -mutes  to  speak.  If  it  is  merely  to  lead  them  to  pronounce 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  confusedly  and  with  difficulty,  one  after  the 
other,  and  to  read  these  articulations  upon  the  teacher's  lips,  after  a 
slow  pronunciation,  strongly  accentuated  and  repeated ;  then  the 
German  schools  arrive  at  this  result,  we  will  not  say  with  the  gene- 
rality, but  with  the  majority  of  their  pupils;  but  can  this  be  called 
learning  to  speak,  and  is  this  insignificant  result  worth  the  trouble 
which  it  costs  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  teaching  them  to  speak,  implies 
pronouncing  distinctly  and  in  connection  all  the  words  in  the  language, 
and  reading  them  fluently  not  only  on  the  lips  of  the  teacher  but  also 
upon  those  of  other  persons,  so  that  oral  language  may  become  the 
habitual  means  of  instruction  and  of  social  communication,  then  the 
German  schools  arrive  at  this  result  only  with  a  small  part  of  their  pu- 
pils. Mr.  Haug  himself  doubts  "whether  the  majority  of  deal-mutes 
acquire  such  skill  in  utterance  and  reading  upon  the  lips  that  they  can, 
after  a  short  intercourse,  converse  jhiently  with  any  stranger  by  means 
of  speech  "  At  all  events,  he  declares  "  the  number  considerable  of  those 
who  speak  hardly  intelligibly  for  the  teacher,  and  entirely  unintelligibly 
for  all  others,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  utterance  becomes  so  painful  that 
it  inspires  an  evident  repugnance,  so  that  external  constraint  must  be 
used  to  lead  the  pupil  to  make  the  effort,  but  who,  as  soon  as  this  con- 
straint ceases,  eagerly  betake  themselves  to  signs  and  to  writing.^''  Mr. 
Wagner  acknowledges,  also,  that  "/or  many  deaf  mutes,  instr-uction  in 
oral  language  is  fruitless,  inconvenient,  and  detrimental  to  progress 
in  otlier  departments  if  instruction^ 

From  the  observations  which  we  ourselves  made  in  the  German 
schools  and  from  those  which  Messrs.  Day  and  Weld  made,  we  are 
sustained  in  saying,  that  one  third  only  of  the  pupils  become  skillful 
enough  in  speaking  and  in  reading  on  the  lips,  to  derive  advantage  from 
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the  oral  lessons  of  the  teacher,  and  to  carry  on  communication  with 
others  by  means  of  oral  language ;  a  second  third  succeed  in  uttering 
articulations  and  in  reading-  them  on  the  lips,  only  in  a  painful,  confused 
and  imperfect  manner,  and  renounce  this  mode  of  intercourse  for  signa 
and  writing,  or  at  most  pronounce  only  a  few  single  words  5  and  with 
the  last  third,  the  results  are  of  no  possible  value  in  the  education  and 
prospects  of  the  pupils.  Now  let  us  see  to  what  these  results  are  re- 
duced. We  stated  above,  that  one  tenth  of  the  deaf-mutes  presented 
for  admission  into  the  German  schools,  were  rejected  before  any  trial ; 
that  of  those  admitted,  one-fifth  were  sent  away  as  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  those  retained  in  the  institution,  hardly  a  third  make  suffi- 
cient progress  in  speaking  to  enable  them  to  use  oral  language  in  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  Thus  a  third  of  four-fifths  of  nine-tenths,  is  the 
number  of  deaf-mutes  who  really  succeed  in  speaking  ;  less  than  one- 
fourth  ;  and  it  is  to  arrive  at  such  a  result  that  German  teachers  sacri- 
fice the  most  essential  parts  of  education. 

The  German  schools  are,  however,  placed  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  success  in  teaching  oral  language.  The  pupils  are,  gen* 
erally,  not  numerous ;  they  are  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the 
French  schools,  and  in  such  a  way,  one  by  one,  as  allows  of  giving 
them  individual  attention.  Oral  language  is  the  principal  thing  taught ; 
it  is  connected  with  all  their  exercises,  and  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  day ;  the  pupils  are  not  occupied  in  learning  trades,  or  at  least 
their  manual  occupations  are  unimportant,  and  rarely  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  life  which  they  will  one  day  fill.  Notwithstanding  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  we  have  not  found  that  the  pupils  speak  much  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  special  class  in  articulation,  in  the  institution  of 
Paris,  which  regards  speaking  as  a  subordinate  object,  and  devotes  to 
it  only  an  hour  a  day,  and  where  the  pupils  receive  not  only  instruction 
in  the  regular  classes,  but  are  employed  in  learning  trades  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  These  unsatisfactory  results  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  at- 
tributed to  three  causes  ;  the  first  is,  that  German  teachers  do  not 
enough  address  the  intellects  of  their  pupils  in  the  exercises  of  articu  - 
lation, which  thus  become  too  mechanical;  the  second,  that  they  do 
not  follow  a  methodical  course  in  this  instruction  ;  the  third,  that  they 
try  to  make  general  a  branch  of  instruction  which  can  never  become 
so,  by  persisting,  in  spite  of  fruitless  attempts,  to  subject  to  exercises 
in  articulation  deaf-mutes  who  are  incapable  of  succeeding  in  them, 
instead  of  limiting  these  exercises  to  such  as  show  a  capacity  for  them 
and  thus  they  injure  the  education  of  both  classes  at  once,  by  the  loss 
of  precious  time.  It  is  true  that  they  exhibit  in  these  exercises  an  ad- 
mirable patience,  such  as  few  French  teachers  w^ould  have  courage  to 
imitate  ;  but  when  the  fruitlessness  of  the  labor  is  thought  of,  our  com- 
passion cannot  but  be  awakened  at  once  both  for  master  and  scholar  ; 
in  seeing  the  constraint  and  the  species  of  torture  to  which  the  German 
teachers  sometimes  subject  the  deaf-mutes  who  refuse  to  advance,  and 
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in  witnessing  thepainfal  efforts  which  they  themselves  make,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  believe,  so  strong  is  their  faith,  that  they  expect  to  renew 
the  miracle  of  Balaam. 

In  view  of  the  observations  which  we  have  just  presented,  we  find 
occasion  for  astonishment,  that  Mr.  Wagner  compares  the  French 
method  to  the  Chinese  civilization,  and  the  German  method  to  Euro- 
pean civilization.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  will  reverse  the  terms  of 
the  comparison,  notwithstanding  the  wit  which  its  author  brought  to 
bear  in  supporting  his  position.  In  fact,  the  former  method  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  deaf-mutes — it  does  not  impose  exclusion  and  it  obtains 
general  results;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  within  the  reach  of 
only  a  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — it  forces  to  exclusion,  and  obtains  only 
partial  results;  the  one  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  communication  which 
demands  no  effort,  and  which  the  pupil  naturally  uses  to  express  his 
thoughts;  the  other  is  based  upon  an  artificial  mode  of  communication, 
which  demands  long  and  fruitless  efforts,  and  which  presents  to  the  pu- 
pil more  dilficulties  than  the  subject  of  instruction  itself  The  latter 
confines  the  pupil  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas,  and  gives  him  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  language;  the  former  communicates  to  the 
pupil  all  the  ideas  which  compose  the  instruction  of  an  ordinary  child, 
and  teaches  him  to  express  them  easily  and  correctly.  On  which  side 
is  the  European,  and  on  which  the  Chinese  civilization? 

No  !  the  French  method  is  not  immoveable,  stationary  ;  for  it  has 
been  modified  and  perfected  since  the  time  of  the  Abbo  de  1'  Epie  ;  it  is 
not  exclusive  ;  for  it  makes  use  of  things,  pictures,  signs,  writing  and 
spelling  upon  the  fingers,  and  does  not  reject  articulate  language  ;  only 
it  does  not  assign  as  much  importance  to  the  last  as  the  German  meth- 
od. With  Messrs  Day  and  Weld,  we  advise  teaching  those  deaf-mutes 
to  speak,  who  are  capable  of  it ;  but  in  giving  this  advice,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  make  any  dangerous  concession  for  the  French  system ; 
no  one  will  be  tempted  to  take  the  axe  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  bears 
so  fine  fruit.  The  star  of  the  Franco-American  method  is  not  about 
to  grow  dim  as  Mr.  Wagner  assures  us;  since  the  German  teachers  in- 
voke its  light  to  illumine  those  of  their  pupils  whom  the  star  of  their 
own  method  leaves  in  darkness. 

You  believe,  Mr.  Wagner,  that  you  would  find  nothing  to  learn  in 
our  schools,  nothing  to  learn  from  our  method ;  your  predecessors  did 
not  think  so  when  they  came  in  crowds  to  form  themselves  from  the 
lessons  of  the  Abb^s  de  I'  Epee  and  Sicard,  while  the  an  of  teaching 
deal-mutes  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  had  not  made  the  progress  which 
has  since  been  realized.  You  pretend  that  a  commissioner  sent  to  our 
schools  would  not  advise  you  to  adopt  what  you  call  "  the  fVenchcne 
he  would  not  need  to  give  you  this  advice,  for  you  already  have  this 
cue,  only  it  is  too  short ;  and  he  would  do  nowise  amiss  in  persuading 
you  to  let  it  grow  a  little ;  at  all  events  take  care  that  you  do  not  cut 
jt  entirely  off,  lest  you  experience  what  Samson  proved  when  he  lost 
the  locks  in  which  his  strength  lay. 
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But  let  us  leave  the  domain  of  allegory,  from  which  we  have  borrow- 
ed some  images,  only  to  pay  oar  opponent  in  his  own  coin.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  more  serious  language,  and  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  must 
be  drawn  from  this  discussion. 

Ths  language  of  signs  is  the  natural,  original  language  of  the  deaf- 
mute. 

It  is  not  the  end,  but  the  basis  and  principal  instrument  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

As  the  language  of  signs  is  not  the  ordinary  means  of  social  commu- 
nication, its  use  must  be  restricted,  in  proportion  as  the  mute  learns  the 
language  used  in  society,  so  that  he  may  become  accustomed  to  use  the 
latter. 

Writing  considered,  as  a  material  instrument,  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  deaf-mutes;  and  as  an  embodiment  of  ihouglit,  its  acquisition  pre- 
sents fewer  difficulties  than  articulate  language. 

Writing,  together  with  the  language  of  signs,  is  the  leading  instru- 
ment of  instruction  and  medium  of  communication  between  teacher 
and  pupil. 

Articulate  language  has  for  the  deaf-mute  only  a  part  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  has  for  persons  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing :  like 
writing,  it  acts  upon  the  intellect  only  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  but  it  has 
not  the  fixedness,  the  certainty,  the  precision,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
latter. 

Oral  language  involves,  for  the  deaf  mute,  two  subjects  of  instruc. 
tion,  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips. 

Articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  do  not  correspond  to  each  other 
as  speech  and  hearing. 

Neither  of  these  is  essential  as  a  means  of  instruction;  their  true 
utility  arises  only  when  the  pupil  leaves  school. 

As  speech  is  the  general  mode  of  intercourse  among  men,  this  would 
the  most  completely  restore  the  deaf  mute  to  society. 

But  oral  language  cannot  be  taught  to  all  deaf-mutes,  and  is  taught 
only  imperfectly  to  those  who  are  most  capable  of  learning  it. 

Oral  langu  ige  not  being  within  the  capacities  of  the  generality  of 
deaf- mates,  should  not  be  considered  as  the  basis  and  the  principal  in- 
Btrument  of  th'^ir  education. 

It  s'liould  be  taught  to  those  deaf-mutes  who  show  capacities  for  this 
instruction. 

No  llirther  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  those  who,  after  sufficient 
trial,  have  proved  themselves  unapt  for  this  instruction. 

The  French  schools  should  make  a  less  constant  use  of  the  language 
of  si^ns,  anJ  give  more  serious  attention  to  articulate  language.  The 
German  schools  should  make  a  more  extended  use  of  the  lan- 
guagi3  ol'  signs,  should  further  develop  ihe  moral  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  their  pupils,  an  1  instead  of  attaching  too  exclusive  impor- 
tance to  articulation,  should  confine  themselves  to  teaching  those  to 
.speak  in  whom  it  is  possible  to  secure  important  and'enduring  results. 
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With  Mr,  Wagner,  we  long  with  the  most  ardent  desire,  for  the  time 
when  the  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  in  all  countries,  united  in  their  object 
will  be  united  in  the  mode  of  attaining  it ;  we  hope  that  this  time  will 
come ;  but  we  believe  that  on  the  way,  along  which  we  are  advancing 
towards  each  other,  the  point  where  we  shall  meet,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
position  nearer  to  the  French  instructors  than  to  the  German. 

EDWARD  MOREL. 
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It  seems  but  yesterday,  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
our  society,  and  but  a  brief  period  since  its  organization ; 
and  yet,  so  rapid  is  the  flight  of  time,  we  now  find  ourselves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  our  corpo- 
rate existence.  We  are  already  obliged  to  regard  a  large 
number  of  our  founders  and  early  friends  as  belonging  to 
the  past  generation,  and  though  many  still  remain,  we  can- 
not but  see  that  their  number  becomes  less  from  year  to 
year.  Others  however  have  been  raised  up  to  take  the 
places  of  the  departed,  to  assist  in  carrying  forward  the 
plans  of  beneficence  they  originated,  in  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  the  Asylum's  usefulness  and  in  perpetuating  the  spirit  of 
benevolence  towards  those  for  whose  good  it  was  established. 
This  we  see  illustrated  most  strikingly  in  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  favor  with  which  our  object  is  regarded  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  England,  and  by  the  honored  chief 
magistrates  and  other  oflSicers  of  state  in  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. All  are  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  All 
seem  to  consider  the  Asylum  as  an  object  of  common  inter- 
est, to  be  cherished  especially  for  the  common  good  of  this 
class  of  unfortunate  youth  in  the  six  North-Eastern  States. 

The  attainment  of  this  result  demands  the  grateful  ac- 
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knowledgments  of  the  directors  of  the  Asylum.  It  shows 
the  pervading  power  of  those  wise  principles  of  universal 
education,  inculcated  and  acted  on  according  to  their  means 
by  the  venerated  ancestors  of  New  England,  and  the  chris- 
tian liberality,  which,  with  greatly  increased  means,  is  ac- 
tuating their  descendants  of  the  present  generation. 

From  their  position  as  directors  of  the  Asylum,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  opportunities  of  noticing  the  con- 
stantly extending  influence  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  sustains  the  almost  innumerable  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, of  reformation  and  of  charity  among  us  ;  thus  diffusing 
countless  blessings.  It  is  their  duty  to  regard  with  minute 
attention  the  internal  management  of  their  own  institution, 
and  they  are  thus  led  to  notice  that  of  others  as  opportunity 
occurs.  In  this  way,  they  see  the  workings  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  successful  effort  in 
these  various  departments  of  labor  for  the  common  good. 
All  are  the  offspring  of  Christianity.  All  are  indices  of  a 
wise  philanthropy,  looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  having  a  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  another 
life  as  well  as  of  this. 

For  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  men  in  society,  even 
its  simplest  divisions,  government  must  exist ;  for  the  ac- 
quisition, preservation  and  increase  of  knowledge,  intellec- 
tual education  must  be  employed  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
humane  and  benevolent  affections  of  our  nature,  and  the 
suppression  of  their  opposites,  moral  and  religious  truth  must 
be  inculcated,  the  heart  must  be  taught.  For  those  who, 
either  from  misfortune  or  crime,  are  debarred  the  ordinary 
means  of  security,  or  of  advancement  in  hope,  happiness 
and  usefulness,  special  institutions  must  be  established  to  act 
in  specific  spheres.  All  however  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  our  nature,  must  obviously  tend  to  good 
results,  and  so  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the 
more  general  institutions  of  an  enlightened  and  christian 
community. 

The  true  principles  of  action  in  all  these  cases,  are  those 
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of  the  bible,  those  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  and  ac- 
cording to  our  observation  of  famiHes,  schools,  institutions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  good  of  man  as  a  social  being,  the  nearer 
the  approximation  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  those  perfect 
principles,  the  higher  is  the  success,  the  greater  is  the  benefit 
to  all  concerned.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  exerting  the  best 
influence  upon  the  young,  consists  in  the  ability  of  superior 
minds  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  lawful  desires,  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits.  What  would  be  the  desolation  and  mis- 
ery of  our  lot  as  individuals,  if  cut  off  from  all  sympathy 
with  our  fellow  beings !  And  the  more  the  avenues  to  our 
spirits  are  pre-occupied  by  whatever  tends  to  diminish  this 
sympathy,  the  greater  must  be  our  misfortune. 

The  babe,  as  it  opens  its  eyes  upon  the  world,  is  met  with 
the  kind  expression  of  the  mother's  love.  She  sympathizes 
with  its  joy  and  its  sorrow,  and  her  superior  reason  enables 
her  to  regulate  the  one  and  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  other. 

This  principle  of  our  nature,  this  power  of  sympathy 
has  much  to  do  with  the  whole  course  of  education.  The 
parent  or  teacher  who  would  educate  his  child  in  the  best 
manner,  must  be  able  to  become  childlike  himself  in  thought 
and  feeling,  to  place  himself  easily  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  child,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  character  and 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  too,  which  are  every  where  around 
us,  he  must  unite  with  it  and  guide  it  in  seeking  the  one,  and 
shunning  the  other ;  or  as  it  may  be,  in  pursuing  the  one  till 
its  possession  is  obtained,  or  striving  to  escape  from  the 
other  till  this  is  impossible.  Then,  when  unsuccessful,  he 
must  share  the  evil  with  him,  and  so  relieve  him  of  half  its 
pressure.  This  may  seem  a  very  self-denying  service  for 
an  enlightened  mind.  But  what  good  is  to  be  accom- 
plished for  ourselves  or  others  without  some  exercise  of  this 
humbling  virtue.  Labor  of  all  kinds  requires  some  degree 
of  self-denial,  and  if  the  parent  or  teacher  cannot  exercise 
it,  he  cannot  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  benevolent  or  eflicient 
in  discharging  his  duty.  He  is  not  fitted  to  be  an  educator 
of  children  and  youth.    But  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb, 
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who  are  found  in  all  communities,  are  cut  off  from  partici- 
pation in  the  higher  sympathies  of  the  world  around  them. 
They  cannot  express  their  own  thoughts  intelligibly,  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  and  they  cannot  comprehend  the  sub- 
jects which  are  occupying  the  attention  of  others,  producing 
animated  conversation  and  various  emotions.  They  try,  they 
inquire,  they  conjecture,  they  get  glimpses  sometimes  of  the 
truth,  but  these  are  twilight  compared  to  the  perfect  day. 
They  often  become  disheartened.  Disappointment  is  the 
habit  of  their  minds,  and  they  settle  down  in  discourage- 
ment, and  become  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of  comparative 
trifles,  because  these  and  these  only,  are  within  their  grasp. 
How  important  is  it  then  that  the  spirit  pervading  our  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  a  spirit  of  true 
christian  benevolence,  a  spirit  of  patient  perseverance  in 
every  good  work,  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
and  of  encouragement  to  the  afflicted.  Those  who  direct 
its  general  affairs  will,  of  course,  seek  to  exemplify  this  spirit 
in  all  their  plans  and  provisions  for  the  general  good.  But 
those  intrusted  with  its  internal  management  and  instruction, 
must  have  hearts  full  of  symyathy  for  the  objects  of  their 
care,  must  be  quick  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  minds, 
and  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  that  state;  must  exercise 
patience,  perseverance,  self-denial,  cheerfulness,  benevolence 
and  unyielding  regard  to  truth  and  right ;  while  they  awaken 
the  reason,  encourage  hope,  repress  self-conceit,  stimulate 
the  mind  to  calm  and  diligent  effort,  and  enjoy  with  their 
pupils  the  happiness  of  success.  Teachers  and  pupils  must 
work  together,  and  while  love  stimulates  the  one  party, 
gratitude  as  well  as  self-interest  will  be  likely  to  influence 
the  other. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say.  Do  this.  It  is  a  better  thing  often 
to  say,  Let  us  do  this.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  alone,  and  this 
ability  must  be  gradually  acquired  ;  but  it  is  most  important 
for  the  learner,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education, 
to  have  the  company,  the  hearty  co-operation  and  compan- 
ionship of  his  teacher,  so  that  the  one  may  have  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  continual  safety  and  success,  and  the  other 
the  high  satisfaction,  of  guiding,  protecting  and  developing 
towards  maturity,  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart  subjected 
to  his  influence.  The  success  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the 
chief  rewards  of  the  teacher,  and  his  affectionate  confidence 
and  gratitude  may  be  among  the  chief  sources  of  their  mu- 
tual happiness.  Their  connection  as  teacher  and  pupil,  is 
but  temporary,  but  during  that  short  time  a  foundation  is 
laid  on  which  the  latter  is  to  build  for  all  the  future,  and 
which  the  other  must  always  regard  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est. Sometimes  this  interest  may  be  mingled  with  regret 
for  impediments  beyond  removal  and  consequent  partial 
failure  ;  but  where  there  is  consciousness  of  good  intention 
and  faithful  effort,  the  result  may  be  cheerfully  left  to  the 
disposals  of  a  wise  providence,  and  the  teacher  will  be  grate- 
ful that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  While  we  hope 
that  the  spirit  and  principles  thus  inculcated  are  cherished 
by  ourselves  and  those  in  our  employment,  we  remember 
that  imperfection  in  practice  is  often  observable,  even  though 
the  principles  by  which  that  practice  should  be  regulated  are 
derived  from  the  fountain  of  truth. 

During  the  year  past,  we  have  sought  with  some  success 
to  secure  several  new  and  permanent  benefits  for  our  pupils 
and  ourselves.  We  have  added  to  our  real  estate  by  the 
purchase  of  about  five  acres  of  land  adjoining  us  on  the 
West ;  which  owing  to  our  gradual  increase  for  some  years 
past,  had  become  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Asylum. 

We  have  improved  our  working  department  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  and  convenient  work-shop  of  brick,  in  the 
place  of  one  quite  insufficient  for  our  wants,  by  adding  a 
room  to  the  other  work-shop,  and  connecting  with  both,  cel- 
lars and  store  rooms  for  domestic  or  other  purposes. 

By  the  means  of  that  ingenious  instrument  the  water-ram, 
erected  for  us  by  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Bidwell,  of  East-Hartford, 
we  have  procured  a  supply  of  water  from  a  neighboring 
stream  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum.    During  the  four  or  five 
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months  the  ram  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  furnished  that 
necessary  of  life  in  quantities  adequate  to  all  our  common 
wants,  even  if  we  had  had  no  other  means  of  supply ;  and 
the  prospect  is  that  it  will  continue  so  to  do, — giving  us  also 
greatly  increased  security  against  danger  from  fire.  Owing 
to  our  situation  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  have  never  hereto- 
fore been  able  to  provide  such  an  abundance  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  even  by  numerous  wells  and  cisterns, 
as  was  very  desirable  for  so  large  an  establishment ;  and  till 
recently  had  feared  that  this  was  an  evil  we  must  be  content 
to  bear.    But  science  has  come  to  our  aid  in  this  particular, 
and  now  we  have  the  prospect  of  abundance  for  every  pur- 
pose, including  bathing  and  the  occasional  irrigation  of  por- 
tions of  our  grounds.    The  water  is  forced  in  a  small  but 
constant  stream  up  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river  to  the 
Asylum,  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  rises  into 
the  attic  story  of  the  principal  building,  or  is  conducted 
to  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  wherever  required.  The 
whole  elevation  thus  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  instru- 
ment is  more  than  125  feet. 

We  have  also  within  the  last  four  months  introduced  gas- 
lights for  general  use  in  the  Asylum,  by  an  airangement 
with  the  Hartford  Gas-light  Company,  which  has  lately  gone 
into  operation.  Though  for  the  present,  the  expense  of  this 
mode  of  lighting  must  be  much  greater  than  the  former,  we 
yet  find  such  increase  of  comfort,  of  safety,  and  of  genera^ 
advantage  in  it,  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  that  we 
consider  its  introduction  as  the  greatest  improvement  we 
could  make  in  our  domestic  economy.  To  those  who  depend 
almost  solely  upon  the  eye  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  for  common  social  intercourse,  clear  and  pure 
light  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  affords  us  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  furnish  it  to  our  pupils,  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  evenings  of  winter,  even  at  an  expense  which 
under  other  circumstances,  we  might  think  unwarranted. 

These  several  improvements  have  all  been  expensive,  but 
as  they  were  obviously  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Asylum, 
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they  have  been  made  without  hesitation.  They  are  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  supply  urgent  wants. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  comfort,  convenience, 
pleasantness,  neatness  and  general  good  order  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, may  serve  also  a  high  moral  purpose.  It  should 
lead  its  inmates  to  avoid  many  evils  both  in  temper  and  con- 
duct, which  under  other  circumstances  would  seem  inevita- 
ble ;  and  should  conduce  to  the  habitual  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  enhance  the  pleasure  of  familiar  intercourse, 
and  increase  substantial  happiness. 

As  an  institution  we  have  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  extraordinary,  if  the  health  of  an  institution  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  had  been  uniform- 
ly good  for  so  long  a  time  ;  especially,  as  for  several  months 
of  the  warm  season,  the  cholera,  or  kindred  diseases,  prevail- 
ed extensively  and  fearfully  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
considerably  in  our  own  neighborhood.  But  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  we  had  no  case  of  the  cholera  in  the  Asy- 
lum. The  summer  complaint,  however,  affected  a  large 
number  of  our  pupils  early  in  the  season,  but  it  was  of  so 
mild  a  character  as  to  yield  readily  in  every  instance  to  the 
proper  remedies.  In  August  there  were  a  few  cases  of  dysen- 
tery. These  also  were  not  generally  severe,  and  all  but  two 
were  ultimately  restored  to  health.  These  two  were  sisters, 
beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  They  were 
sick  five  weeks,  and  though  the  disease  in  each  case  seemed 
rather  unyielding,  it  was  not  violent,  and  confident  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery,  until  it  assumed  a  new 
character,  which  neither  medicine  nor  professional  skill  could 
essentially  mitigate.  Nature  was  exhausted,  and  the  fatal 
results  occurred  within  thirty-six  hours  of  each  other. 

The  death  of  these  sisters  was  peculiarly  afflictive.  They 
were  naturally  amiable,  very  promising  as  scholars,  had  been 
with  us  more  than  four  years,  seemed  destined  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  more  to  take  the  first  place  in  our  school, 
and  to  become  prepared  for  returning  to  their  home,  well 
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educated  youth  ;  relieved  from  the  real  burden  of  their  mis- 
fortune and  fitted  greatly  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
telligent family  to  which  they  belonged.  They  had  not  seen 
their  parents  or  any  other  relative  since  leaving  home,  ex- 
cept a  little  brother  who  had  joined  them  as  a  pupil  here, 
during  the  previous  year,  but  were  anticipating  a  visit  to 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure. Their  minds  had  now  become  comparatively  enlighten- 
ed. Their  views  of  life,  its  enjoyments,  its  duties,  its  great 
objects  and  its  end,  were  forming  rapidly  and  rationally  un- 
der the  influence  of  daily  instruction  ;  and  their  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  in  the  Asy- 
lum, was  apparently  preparing  them  to  meet  the  responsibil- 
ities and  trials  of  the  future  with  christian  hope  and  confi- 
dence. Under  these  circumstances,  when  life  was  beginning 
to  be  so  pleasant,  and  their  prospects  for  the  future  so  at- 
tractive, they  were  called  to  die.  That  they  were  both  en- 
abled to  meet  death  with  composure  and  with  hope  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  source  of  the  high- 
est consolation  to  their  ,  afflicted  friends. 

No  other  death  has  occurred  among  us  during  the  last  fif- 
teen months,  and  why  these  sisters  should  be  taken  rather 
than  many  others  whose  prospects  for  happiness  and  useful- 
ness were  far  inferior  to  theirs,  we  may  not  inquire.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  right.* 

*The  deportment  of  these  youth  during  their  illness  was  exemplary  and  instructive,  and 
that  of  the  eldest,  especially  during  the  closing  scene,  was  such  that  some  farther  particu- 
lars of  it  may  not  be  improper.  These  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
the  matron  of  the  Asylum  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased.  Such  a  death  serves  to  illustrate 
the  benefits  of  Christian  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain 
such  an  one  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  giving  peace  to 
the  spirit  and  triumph  in  death. 

American  Asylum^  Dec.  9th,  1849. 

My  Dear  Madam, 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  and  with  the  request  of  your  dear  departed  Ellen,  I 
will  attempt  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  your  beloved  daughters. 

Ellen  and  Drusilla  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  since  they  had  been  with  us, 
until  the  week  after  the  summer  term  closed,  when  Drusilla  complained  of  feeling  unwell, 
and  as  our  physician  came  in  every  day,  he  prescribed  for  her,  but  thought  she  would  not 
be  much  sick.  The  third  day  of  her  illness,  he  thought  it  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  but 
boped  it  would  be  a  light  case.   Her  fever  continued  eight  or  ten  days,  attended  with  nau- 
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The  whole  number  of  our  pupils,  members  of  the  school, 
within  the  year,  has  been  210;  namely  122  males  and  88 
females.    From  New  England,  190 ;  from  South  Carolina, 

sea,  and  some  pain  in  the  head,  at  times  I'n  the  bowels  ;  it  then  left  her  almost  entirely  aad 
she  was  very  comfortable,  but  it  left  her  with  a  bilious  diarrhea  which  her  physicians 
found  it  impossible  to  control.  They  succeeded  in  checking  it,  and  for  some  time  we 
thought  she  was  decidedly  better.  She  had  some  appetite  and  other  favorable  symptoms, 
and  we  fondly  hoped  she  was  recovering.  But  it  returned  again  and  baffled  the  skill  of  our 
most  approved  physicians.  Drusilla  was  not  discouraged,  but  through  her  sickness  was 
patient,  amiable  and  hopeful.  She  slept  most  of  the  time,  but  when  awake  seemed  com- 
fortable and  cheerful.  She  would  sometimes  inquire  how  Ellen  was  and  ask  which  I 
thought  would  get  well  first.  Her  mind  was  perfectly  clear  until  a  few  hours  before  her 
death,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  that  we  felt  that  she  must 
die,  Mr.  Weld,  who  ever  watches  the  pupils  with  a  fatherly  care,  and  is  unwearied  in  his 
attentions  to  the  sick,  had  several  conversations  with  her,  which  I  believe  he  has  commu- 
nicated to  you.  She  expressed  a  willingness  to  die,  and  said  she  could  trust  in  Christ.  A 
few  hours  before  her  death,  she  became  delirious,  and  talked  about  going  home,  wanted 
her  trunk  packed,  and  her  dress  changed,  so  that  she  might  be  ready  when  her  friend  called 
for  her.  She  suffered  but  little  severe  pain,  but  was  restless  and  uneasy.  About  two  hours 
before  her  death,  she  becanie  quiet.  She  continued  to  grow  weaker  until  about  two 
o'clock,  when  she  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.    It  was  a  very  trying  scene  to  u«. 

Ellen  was  lying  in  the  opposite  room,  separated  only  by  a  hail,  suffering  with  the  same 
disease.  She  was  attacked  with  dysentery  two  days  after  her  sister,  but  was  not  very  sick. 
She  suffered,  however,  at  intervals,  with  nausea  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  but  at  no  time  did 
we  consider  her  in  danger.  Her  dysentery  left  her  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  it  left  her 
with  a  bilious  diarrhea,  and  from  this  time  her  disease  assumed  nearly  the  same  character 
of  her  sister's.  I  think,  however,  Ellen  suffered  more  than  Drusilla,  but  she  was  a  perfect 
pattern  of  patience  through  her  sickness.  Her  greatest  trouble  seemed  to  be,  the  fear  of 
making  others  trouble.  Once  in  the  early  part  of  her  sickness,  she  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  should  live  to  get  well,  or  whether  she  should  die  ;  she  was  willing  to  leave  it 
with  God  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Still  she  continued  to  think  she  should  get  well.  She  ap- 
peared rather  stupid  most  of  the  time,  and  disposed  to  converse  but  very  little.  If  we  had 
thought  her  dangerously  sick,  we  should  have  conversed  more  with  her,  but  we  were  ex- 
pecting «very  day  to  find  her  improving  :  indeed  for  more  than  a  week  we  thought  she  was 
getting  a  little  better.  She  relished  her  food,  and  appeared  to  gain  a  little  strength,  but  our 
hopes  were  raised  only  to  be  disappointed.  Her  pulse  be<;ame  more  frequent  and  irregular, 
and  she  lost  her  appetite.  On  Saturday,  the  day  Drusilla  died,  she  suffered  more  than 
usual  with  nausea  and  a  painful  diarrhea.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  she  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage,  which  continued  until  her  death  ;  but  her  mind  was  perfectly  clear  and 
calm.  She  said  nothing  about  her  sister's  death,  ahhough  it  afterwards  appeared  that  she 
knew  it.  Sunday  morning,  Drusilla's  funeral  was  attended  ;  I  think  she  did  not  know  it,  as 
she  made  no  allusion  to  it.  She  appeared  rather  more  comfortable  in  the  morning,  and 
more  inclined  to  converse. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  her.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr. 
C!ooke,  her  teacher,  had  just  left  the  room.  She  inquired  if  they  had  gone.  We  told  her 
they  bad  gone  to  meeting.  She  said,  "I  shall  never  see  them  again  here,  but  I  shall  meet 
them  in  heaven.  Give  my  love  to  them  ;  tell  them  I  thank  them  for  all  the  instruction  they 
have  given  me ;  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me  ;  tell  them  that  I  Jove  them  stilL"    I  them 
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8;  from  Georgia,  1 ;  from  Alabama,  1 ;  from  Texas,  1 ;  from 
Illinois,  1  ;  and  from  Wisconsin,  2  ;  also  from  Canada,  4 ; 
and  from  Nova  Scotia,  2.  This  is  a  larger  aggregate  by  five 
than  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  state  of  the  school  has  been  gratifying.  Its  general 
course  and  arrangements  have  continued  w^ithout  special 
change,  and  its  w^hole  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  directors 
and  the  numerous  official  and  other  visitors,  has  evinced,  we 
are  assured,  the  capacity,  diligence  and  faithfulness  of  its  in- 
structors, the  comfort,  happiness,  and  constant  progress  of 
its  pupils,  and  the  parental  kindness,  watchfulness  and  care, 
exercised  by  the  steward,  the  matron,  and  others  in  our  em- 
ployment. 

Efforts  to  promote  and  regulate  rational  amusement  and 
healthful  exercise,  are  prosecuted  as  part  of  the  routine  of 

asked  her  what  message  I  should  send  to  her  mother.  She  said,  "  I  want  you  to  write  to 
her  and  tell  her  all  about  my  sickness.  Give  my  love  to  her.  Tell  her  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.  I  can  trust  all  with  Jesus.  I  think  he  has  forgiven  my  sins.  I  think  I  can  love  him 
and  can  trust  in  him.  O  how  happy  I  shall  be  in  heaven  !  Tell  her  not  to  weep  for  me  ; 
it  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  live.  She  will  have  eight  children  left,  and  that  is  enough. 
She  must  teach  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Savior  and  become  Christians ;  then  when 
they  die  we  shall  all  meet  in  Heaven,  a  happy  family.  Tell  them  I  thank  them  for  sending 
me  here  where  I  have  received  so  much  instruction.  Tell  them  I  love  them  all,  and  hope 
to  meet  them  all  in  Heaven."  She  said,  "  I  wish  to  see  Robert,  I  wish  you  to  be  kind  and 
faithful  to  him,  and  teach  him  to  be  good.  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  boy."  When  Robert 
came  she  expressed  a  very  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  and  improve  his 
time  ;  that  he  would  not  neglect  to  read  his  Bible  and  attend  to  his  religious  duties.  She 
urged  him  to  remember  what  she  had  said,  and  when  he  went  home  to  repeat  it  to  his 
mother.  She  then  kissed  him  and  bade  him  farewell.  She  sent  messages  to  her  class- 
mates and  other  friends,  thanked  us  all  for  the  kind  attention  she  had  received  from  us, 
and  with  lips  cold  in  death,  kissed  us  and  bade  us  farewell,  and  said  she  hoped  to  meet  us 
all  in  Heaven.  She  very  soon  became  too  weak  to  converse.  The  last  sign  she  made  was 
a  few  minutes  before  her  death,  when  with  her  happiest  expression  and  her  sweetest 
smile,  she  raised  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  looked  steadily  a  moment  and  made  the  sign 
for  angel.  She  then  lay  quietly ;  her  breath  grew  shorter  until  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
her  happy  spirit  took  its  flight,  we  trust  to  a  happier  world.  I  feel,  my  dear  Mrs.  S.,  that  I 
have  given  you  a  very  faint  description  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
witnessed.  O  what  a  privilege  to  stand  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  Christian,  and  witness  the 
triumph  of  grace  in  a  dying  hour  ! 

Very  deeply  do  we  sympathize  with  you,  dear  madam,  in  your  aflliction,  and  our  prayer 
to  God  is,  that  it  may  be  sanctified  to  you  and  to  us  all. 

Yours  very  respectfuUy,  P.  C.  WHITE. 
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daily  duty  in  the  Asylum ;  a  duty  which  like  many  others, 
brings  an  immediate  reward. 

The  forming  and  encouraging  of  habits  of  industry  con- 
tinue to  receive  due  attention.  Our  pupils  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  engage  in  some  manual  employment  during 
a  small  part  of  every  working  day.  For  their  use  when  at 
work,  we  have  two  large  shops,  each  of  two  stories,  in  which 
about  sixty-five  boys  are  taught  ^hoe-making  and  cabinet- 
making.  We  also  devote  a  large  room  in  our  principal 
building  to  about  thirty  boys  and  girls,  who  are  employed  in 
tailoring.  The  remainder  of  the  pupils,  use  two  of  the  sitting 
rooms,  while  they  are  engaged  in  dress-making,  plain  sew- 
ing, or  knitting.  Even  the  little  boys  and  girls,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty,  who  have  not  strength  or  discretion  to 
undertake  any  thing  else,  are  engaged  two  hours  a  day  in 
hemming  towels,  aprons,  or  some  other  common  article,  for 
use  in  the  family ;  or  if  nothing  else  offers,  they  sew  carpet- 
rags.  Certain  domestic  services  are  also  performed  by  the 
girls,  by  rotation  in  classes ;  such  as  ironing,  the  care  of  their 
own  chambers,  and  of  the  furniture  of  the  tables.  In  this 
way  we  endeavor  to  implant  a  feeling  of  obligation  in  each  to 
do  something  useful  every  day,  and  in  general  our  wishes  meet 
with  a  cheerful  acquiescence.  These  occupations,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  labor,  are  thus  rendered  honorable  even 
among  the  children,  as  well  as  the  youth  and  adults,  of  our 
little  community. 

The  number  of  mere  children,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
has  greatly  increased  among  us  within  a  few  years,  and  this 
circumstance  has  materially  affected  our  system  of  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  results  of  our  school-room  instruction.. 
Forty  of  the  pupils  on  our  present  list  were  admitted  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  about  one  hundred  under  twelve.  Most 
of  these  are  so  young  and  small,  that  for  several  years  they 
can  accomphsh  very  little  by  manual  labor.  They  may  be 
made  diligent  in  some  light  employment  for  one  or  two  hours 
daily,  but  the  only  real  advantage  is  to  themselves,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  its  continuance.    So  far  as  what 
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they  attempt  is  necessary  for  the  Asylum,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  have  it  done  by  other  hands. 

Those  admitted  so  young  must  be  wholly  unprepared  to 
support  themselves  by  labor  when  their  term  of  instruction 
is  passed,  because  they  cannot  have  acquired  skill  enough  in 
their  trades,  though  they  may  have  done  well  in  them  per- 
haps, towards  the  close  of  their  course.    We  have  therefore 
to  be  satisfied  in  such  cases,  by  simply  laying  the  foundation 
of  industrious  habits,  and  beginning  to  raise  the  desired  su- 
perstructure.   But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  evil  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  higher  intellectual  progress  which  chil- 
dren so  fresh  and  young  are  able  to  make,  compared  with 
others  who  begin  two  or  three  "years  later.    If  it  were  so,  we 
should  no  longer  regret  the  admission  of  children  of  eight 
years  of  age.    The  reverse  however  is  generally  true.  The 
majority  of  children  beginning  with  us  at  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  cannot  accomplish  so  much  in  their  school  studies 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  by  nearly  one  half,  as 
those  who  enter  at  ten  or  twelve,  and  consequently  must 
leave  us  much  less  thoroughly  educated.    The  evils  to  us, 
such  as  the  producing  of  greater  irregularity  in  the  standing 
of  our  classes,  greater  labor  in  their  instruction,  and  greater 
responsibility  and  anxiety  in  their  care  and  management 
when  out  of  school,  are  immaterial ;  but  to  them  these  evils 
are  of  higher  import.    We  must  therefore  repeat  the  advice 
heretofore  given  to  parents,  guardians,  and  public  officers 
who  select  pupils  for  us,  not  in  general  to  send  them  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years.    Our  rules  on  this 
subject  are  designedly  liberal.    Hence  our  lower  limit  of 
age  is  eight  years,  at  which  pupils  may  be  received.    But  in 
this  we  have  in  view  the  cases  of  orphans,  or  those  so  poor 
and  destitute  of  the  requisite  care  and  comforts  of  a  good 
home,  that  benevolence  requires  they  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  some  notice  of  that  class  of  pupils 
to  whom  we  teach  articulation.  The  number,  though  consid- 
erable, is  not  very  large,  as  it  consists  of  those  only  who  lost 
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their  hearing  by  disease  after  learning  to  speak  considerably  ; 
or  who  have  never  been  entirely  deaf.  Between  thirty  and 
forty,  out  of  our  whole  number,  have  been  thus  taught  the 
past  year,  and  all  have  made  some  proficiency.  A  few  have 
made  valuable  acquisitions  which  we  think  will  be  perma- 
nently useful.  One,  whose  course  has  just  closed,  was' spoken 
of  in  a  previous  report,  as  having  become  entirely  deaf  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  as  giving  promise  of  being  able  in  due 
time  to  hold  oral  communication  with  others  to  a  desirable 
extent.  Now,  at  the  end  of  his  sixth  year,  he  can  carry  on 
conversation  with  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  with 
scarcely  any  resort  to  writing  or  signs,  can  utter  whatever 
he  pleases  so  as  to  be  understood  by  a  stranger,  and  can  read 
aloud  intelligibly  and  fluently. 

Another,  mentioned  three  years  ago  as  steadily  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of  a  partial  paralysis,  has  since  that  time 
made  such  improvement,  both  in  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips,  that  he  w^ill  probably  be  able  to  hold  pretty  free  oral 
communication  with  his  family  friends,  and  ultimately  with 
others. 

Another,  who  hears  only  when  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  is 
almost  in  contact  with  one  of  his  ears,  has  improved  greatly 
in  his  speech,  has  acquired  much  more  quick  and  discrimina- 
ting hearing,  and  is  learning  to  read  on  the  lips  so  well,  that 
he  may  ultimately  derive  much  benefit  from  this  acquisition. 

Others  of  this  class  of  pupils  vary  in  their  attainments 
from  the  ability  to  utter  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  consid- 
erable vocabularies  of  single  words,  to  that  of  asking  and 
answering  many  common  questions,  and  in  a  few  instances 
of  reading  the  simplest  language  of  children's  books.  We 
are  therefore  encouraged  to  continue  instruction  of  this  kind 
to  all  the  suitable  objects  of  it  under  our  care,  not  expecting 
however  in  general,  very  great  results,  but  such  as  may  be 
quite  pleasant  and  considerably  useful  in  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  life. 

In  view  of  the  methods  and  results  of  deaf  and  dumb  edu- 
cation, there  is  less  of  mere  curiosity  and  wonder  in  the  pub- 
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lie  mind,  than  existed  thirty  or  even  fifteen  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  whole  subject  is  now  much  better  understood ;  but 
in  their  stead  is  the  pervading  conviction  of  the  high  impor- 
tance of  this  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  of 
the  relief  it  affords  to  their  friends,  the  benefit  it  yields  to 
the  community,  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  providing  all 
requisite  means  for  its  continued  success  and  permanence. 
So  strong  is  this  conviction,  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
institution  in  some  one  of  the  Western  or  Southern  states, 
has  become  an  event  to  be  expected  every  two  or  three 
years,  as  population  increases,  and  the  paramount  claims  of 
general  education  are  provided  for.  Twelve  institutions  now 
exist  in  the  union.  Most  of  them  are  liberally  sustained,  and 
the  pupils  sent  forth  after  receiving  their  benefits,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  general  doing  as  well  in  life,  considering  their 
irremediable  privations,  as  the  majority  of  those  who  in  child- 
hood and  youth  have  had  the  advantages  of  common  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  our  country. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  enhghtened  benevo- 
lence, which  first  showed  itself  in  action  by  the  establishment 
of  this  Asylum  in  1816.  In  view  of  them,  philanthropy  can- 
not but  rejoice,  and  gird  herself  for  continued  eflforts  in  her 
holy  calling. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  11,  1850. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  IItH  OF  MAY,  1850,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 
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Admission. 

Supported  by 

Alcorn,  William 

Boston,  Mass. 

June, 

lS49|Mass. 

Allard,  Alouzo 

Newark,  Vt. 

May, 

(C 

<( 

Vermont. 

Allen,  Adoniram  J. 

Raynham,  Mass. 

1847 

Mass. 

Allen,  Asa 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

(( 

184.5 

Conn. 

Allei^,  Eliza 

(( 

1849 

Allen,  Helena  P. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

184G 

Mass. 

Allen,  Irenus 

Hartland,  Vt. 

(( 

1846 

Vermont. 

Allen,  Sarah 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

June, 

1843 

Conn. 

Andrews,  John 

Solon,  Maine, 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H. 

Watertown,  Conn. 

1848 

Friends. 

Augur,  Charles  H. 

Milford,  Conn. 

c< 

1846 

Conn. 

Austin,  James  . 

S wanton,  Vt. 

<c 

1845 

Vermont. 

Ayers,  Thomas 

Boston,  Mass. 

(C 

1848 

Mass. 

Badger,  Oliver 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

<c 

(( 

(( 

Bailey,  William 

Boston,  Mass. 

1844 

Ball,  George  W. 

Amherst,  Maine, 

1848 

Maine. 

Bartlett,  Abigail 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 

1S4G 

N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Harriet 

(< 

N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Leonard 

East  Killingly,  Conn. 

1847 

Conn. 

Bates,  Abby  E. 

Bellingham,  Mass. 

C( 

1849 

Mass. 

Becker,  Jacob 

Boston,  " 

(( 

1847 

li 

Beers,  Robert  D. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

<< 

1844 

Conn. 

Bennett,  Mary  J. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Aug. 

1847 

S.  C. 

Blaisdell,  John  W. 

Tamworth,  N.  H. 

May, 
(( 

1849 

N.  Hamp. 

Blakeslev,  Stephen  A. 

Roxbury,  Conn. 

1847 

Conn. 

Boardwin,  Delia  D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1845 

Mass. 

Boardwin,  George 

((  (C 

(< 

(( 

Boardwin,  Susan  F.  A. 

(<  C( 

(< 

Bracy,  Lydia 

Soniersworth,  N.  H. 

April, 

1846 

N.  Hamp. 

Bradbury,  Mary  C. 

Buxton,  Maine, 

May, 

1845 

Maine. 

Breck,  Josephine  M. 

Medfield,  Mass. 

June, 

1849Friends. 

Brick,  John 

Boston,  " 

May, 

(C 

(( 

Mass. 

Bridgman,  Asa  D. 

Dorchester,  N.  H. 

(( 

N.  Hamp. 

Brown,  Samuel  A. 

Milford,  Conn, 

<( 

1844 

Conn. 

Butfum,  George 

Salem,  Mass. 

C( 

1846 

Mass. 

Butler,  David 

Gloucester  " 

June, 

1848 

(( 

Buxton,  Jonathan  Jr. 

Danvers,  " 

May, 

1846 

(< 

Byington,  Charles  H. 

Southington,  Conn. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 

1847 

Conn. 

Campbell,  Christina 

June, 

1844 

Friends, 

Carlin,  Sarah  J. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dec. 

1845 

Mass. 

Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 

Auburn,  " 

May, 
(( 

1849 

<< 

Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 

Bangor,  Maine, 

1845 

Friends, 

Chase,  William  K. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

(( 

1849 

Mass. 

Clark,  Ambrose  B. 

Groton,  Conn. 

Oct. 

1846 

Conn, 

Clough,  Sylvester 

Wentworth,  N.  H. 

May, 

1847 

N.  Hamp. 

Cobb,  Caroline 

Hancock,  " 

(( 

1845 

Cook,  Lauretta  A. 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

June, 

1844 

Mass. 
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Names. 

Corning,  Sherburn  L. 
Cox,  Owen  Jr. 
Crane,  Elizabeth 
Crimmings,  Margaret 
Culver,  Henry 
Cunningham,  Martha 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Davis,  Charles  W. 
Davis,  Francis  E. 
Deering,  Oliver  D. 
Denison,  James 
Derby,  Jordan 
Dickinson,  Eliza  A. 
Dieuaide,  Frances 
Dow,  Daniel  W. 
Durkee,  Harriet  A. 
Dutton,  Abigail  F. 
Emery,  Ona  C. 
Eno,  Amanda 
Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fisk,  Newton 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Flanders,  Frederick 
Frank,  Francis  E. 
Frank,  Joseph  W. 
Frank,  Sarah  J. 
Gage,  John 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilman,  Henry  G. 
Gilpatrick,  Ellen  M. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Green,  Daniel 
Green,  Samuel  G. 
Green,  Sarah  A. 
Green,  William  H. 
Gregory,  Frances  A. 
Grush,  John  E. 
Haley,  Nancy  S. 
Ham,  Lucy 
Hammond,  Susan  M. 
Hamlin,  Nancy  E. 
Hanchett,  Ann  D. 
Harwell,  Harrison 
Haskell,  George  W. 
Herron,  William  S. 
Hildreth,  Mary  E. 
Hill,  Marion  E. 
Hine,  James 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Hooper,  Jane 
Hulett,  Seth 
Howard,  Nancy 
Irwin,  John 
Jack,  Augustus 
Jack,  Levi 
Janes,  George  B. 
Jellison,  Isaac  H. 


Residence. 

Manchestei;,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Horton,  N.  S. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Manchester,  Vt. 
Greenville  District,  S.  C 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Fairfield,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Saco,  INIaine, 
Ftoyalton,  Vt. 
Shaftsbury,  Vt. 
Essex,  Conn. 
Rockport,  Mass. 
Charlton,  " 
Somers,  Conn. 
Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Poland,  Maine, 
TaritiVille,  Conn. 
Shelburn,  Mass. 
Southport,  Wis. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cornvilie,  Maine, 
Gray, 

K  <( 
<C  <C 

Chicago,  Illinois, 
Derby,  Conn. 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Bath,  Maine, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Griswold,  Conn. 
Hopkinton,  R.  I. 
Waterlord,  Maine, 
Gardiner,  " 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Tuftonborough,  N.  H. 
Dan  vers,  Mass. 
Worcester,  " 
Buxton,  Maine, 
Canaan,  Conn. 
Prattville,  Alabama, 
Medford,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Douglas,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
Pawlett,  Vt. 
xlnson,  Maine, 
Sheldon,  Vt. 
Belfast,  Maine, 
Dixmont,  " 
Wilton,  Conn. 
Monroe,  Maine. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

Sept. 

1849 

N.  Hamp. 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

July, 

1845 

Friends, 

May, 

1847 

Mass. 

1846 

Vermont. 

April, 

1847 

S.  Carolina. 

May, 

1847 

Rhode  Isl. 

(C 

1848 

Maine. 

(C 

(< 

Mass. 

1847 

Maine. 

Jun^^, 

1846 

Vermont. 

May, 

1849 

1844 

Conn. 

1848 

Mass. 

1846 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

1847 

Maine. 

Conn. 

C( 

1848 

Mass. 

1845 

Friends. 

1  c  /I  n 

Mass. 

(( 

1  QJA 

Maine. 

1849 

C( 

1846 

<( 
(< 

June, 

1843 

Friends. 

May, 

1845 

Conn. 

June, 

N.  Hamp. 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1849 

Mass. 

May, 

Conn. 

July, 

1849 

R.  Island. 

May, 

1846 

Maine. 

(C 

1849 

Conn. 

Mass. 

April, 

i.o4u 

N.  Hamp. 

May, 

1847 

Mass. 

Friends. 

1845 

Maine. 

1844 

Conn. 

Oct. 

1848 

Friends. 

May, 

1845 

Mass. 

1844 

Friends. 

1847 

Mass. 

1846 

Conn. 

1848 

Mass. 

1846 

(< 

1849 

<( 

<( 

1846 

Vermont. 

ft 

1849 

Maine. 

c< 

1847  Vermont. 

C( 

1845 

Maine. 

(C 

1849 

(( 

<( 

1844 

Conn. 

June, 

1848 

Maine. 
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Names.  . 

Jellison,  Lucy  J. 
Johnson,  Catharine 
Keen,  Allen 
Kenniston,  George  B. 
Kinsman,  Oscar 
Lackie,  Mary 
Lambert,  William  Jr. 
Laughlin,  Margaretta 
Lawrence,  Granville  H, 
Lemont,  William  T. 
Libby,  Matilda  C. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Livingston,  Hiram 
Livingston,  Josiah  E. 
Lockwood,  Seymour 
Mahoney,  Eliza 
Mahoney,  John 
McCoskrie,  Mary 
McGee,  Washington  W, 
McLoughlin,  William 
Mellen,  Mary  W. 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Morgan,  Jesse 
Morse,  Sophronia 
Mowry,  Minerva 
Neill,  Helen  A. 
Norw^ood,  Daniel  Jr. 
Norvi'ood,  Imogine 
Nute,  Charles 
Oviatt,  Alvina 
Olds,  William  H. 
Osgood,  Alden  F. 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Palmer,  Cyrus  D. 
Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 
Perkins,  Mary  A. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 
Pond,  Martha  J. 
Pratt,  Mary  E. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Pressey,  Mary 
Prior,  Lucius  A. 
Record,  Ann  Maria 
Richardson,  Hannah 
Richardson,  Moses  H. 
Riggs,  George  L. 
Robbins,  Emeline  E. 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Robertson,  Adam  G. 
Ryan,  William  Jr. 
Sackett,  Lucy  M. 
Saunders,  Martha  M. 
Selleck,  Augustus 
Sherman,  Randilla 
Sloan,  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan,  Ellen  T. 
Sloan,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  I  vers 


Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

Monroe,  Maine, 

June, 

1846 

Maine. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

May, 

1849 

Conn. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

(C 

1847 

Mass. 

Hamden,  Maine, 

(( 

1845 

Maine. 

Sharon,  Vt. 

<< 

1849 

Vermont. 

Peacham,  Vt, 

(( 

1848 

<< 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

ct 

1844 

Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

<( 

1848 

Mass. 

Sandwich,  " 

<( 

1846 

Brunswick,  Maine, 

(C 

1845 

Maine. 

Gray,  " 

(C 

1849 

cc 

(( 

1848 

Mass. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

(( 

N.  Hamp. 

(<  te 

<< 

1847 

((  (< 

Springfield,  Vl 

<( 

1845 

Vermont. 

Boston,  Mass. 
((  (( 

July, 
<< 

1844 

Mass. 
<< 

Cambridgeport,  Mass, 

May, 

1845 

<( 

Cambridge,  " 

(( 

1848 

cc 

Pawtucket,  " 

(( 

1847 

cc 

Hardwick,  " 

<( 

1846 

Barnstead,  N.  H. 

<< 

N.  Hamp. 

Greenville  District,  S.  C. 

April, 

1847 

S.  Carolina, 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

May, 

1846 

Mass. 

Smithfield,  R.  L 

<< 

1844 

R.  Island. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

(C 

1847 

Mass. 

Salem,  " 

Sept. 

184S 

cc 

Washington,  Texas, 

Aug. 

(C 

Friends. 

Milton,  Mass. 

May, 

1844 

Mass. 

Amherst,  " 

(( 

1846 

cc 

Alford,  " 

(( 

1847 

cc 

Natick,  " 

<< 

<( 

cc 

Boston,  " 

(C 

1846 

cc 

Voluntown,  Conn. 

Sept. 

1844 

Conn. 

Northport,  Maine, 

May, 

1848 

Maine. 

Newbury,  Mass. 

a 

1847 

Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

cc 

1842 

Friends. 

Dorchester,  IMass. 

(( 

1844 

Mass. 

Cambridge,  Vt. 

cc 

1848 

Vermont. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

April, 

1846 

N.  Hamp. 

Hanover,  " 

C( 

(( 

cc  cc 

Cedartown,  Ga. 

<c 

1849 

Friends. 

Buckfield,  Me. 

June, 

1846 

Maine. 

Newbury  port,  Mass. 

May, 

1849 

Mass. 

(C 

1846 

Livermore,  Maine, 

cc 

1847 

Maine. 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

1846 

Mass. 

Point  Levi,  Canada. 

April, 

1848 

Friends. 

<(       ((  << 

(C 

1845 

cc 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

May, 

1848 

Conn. 

W^estfield,  Mass. 

1846 

Mass. 

Walpole,  " 

Sept. 

1844 

cc 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

June, 

1849 

Conn. 

LilSDOn,  IN  .  Jtl. 

May, 

1847 

N,  Hamp. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 
((  (< 

<< 

1845 
<< 

S.  Carolina. 

cc  cc 

((  <( 

April, 

1848 

cc  cc 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

May, 

1845 

N.  Hamp. 
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Names. 


Smith,  Nathan  A. 
Smith,  Sarah 
Stansell,  Ellen 
Staples,  Francis  M. 
Stebbins,  Helen  M. 
Steele,  William  Jr. 
Steere,  Charles  H. 
Stevenson,  Eliza  M, 
Storrs,  Sarah  W. 
Stratton,  William 
Strong,  Charles  W, 
Taft,  Otis  M. 
Tanner,  Mercy  E. 
Thayer,  Philander 
Thompson,  Samuel  W. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Tomson,  Mira  E. 
Town,  Orris  T. 
Trask,  Evigene 
Tripp,  Lyman  E. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wakefield,  Esther 
Wakefield,  Helen 
Walen,  Ellen 
Watson,  Elizabeth  A. 
Webb,  John  F. 
Wells,  RoUin 
Wells,  William  R. 
White,  Daniel 
Whitman,  Charles  A, 
Wickham,  Lucy  A. 
Wilkins,  James  G. 
Wilkins,  Mark 
Wilkinson,  Samuel 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Maria  A. 
Winslow,  Eliza 
Winsor,  jPhebe  A. 
Wiswell,  David 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Work,  Mary  J. 
Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 
Wright,  Wealthy 
Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Swanville,  Maine, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Gloucester,  R.  L 
Newburg,  Maine, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Stevens-point,  Wis. 
Pittsford,  Vt. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Chepachet,  R.  L 
Livermore,  Maine, 
Pelham,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Vt. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
Lowell, 

Windham,  Maine, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

it  n 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Pawlet,  Vt. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 

South  Berwick,  Maine, 
Port  Hope,  C.  W. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Wiscasset,  Me. 
Johnston,  R.  L 
Medway,  Mass. 
Dracut,  " 

Williamstown,  Vt. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Westford,  Mass. 

(I  IC 

Cornwall,  Vt. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

May, 

1845 

N.  Harap. 

1844 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1846:S.  Carolina. 

May, 

1847'Maine. 

Sept. 

1845'Mass. 

May, 

1848lConn. 

1845;R.  Island. 

1847 

Maine. 

1844 

Mass. 

1847 

N.  Hamp. 

Oct. 

1849 

Friends. 

Nov, 

(C 

Vermont. 

May, 

1847 

R.  Island. 

" 

1844 

Mass. 

1847  R.  Island. 

Maine. 

ct 

184SiMass. 

1 847  j  Vermont. 

1849'Mass. 

1848 

Vermont. 

<c 

Mass. 

(( 
<( 

cc 

C( 

Maine. 

1846 

Mass. 

1847 

1849 

Friends. 

(( 

Mass. 

(< 

cc 

July, 

1846 Is.  Carolina. 

1844Mass. 

May, 

1849 

Vermont. 

1847 

N.  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1849 

cc  C( 

May, 

1847 

Maine. 

1848 

Friends. 

1847 

Mass. 

<c 

Maine. 

1846 

R.  Island. 

(( 

<( 

Mass. 

T  

Jan. 

1845 

Friends. 

<( 

(C 

cc 

May, 

1848 

Vermont. 

1847 

N.  Hamp. 

(( 

<c 

1844 
<( 

Mass. 

cc 

(C 

1848 

Vermont. 

<( 

1846 

N.  Hamp. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Supported  by  Friends,        ...       13  7  20 

Maine,     ....    19  13  32 

"             New  Hampshire,         .       13  10  23 

"             Vermont,         ...    13  6  19 

*'             Massachusetts,     .       .       40  35  75 

"             Rhode  Island,          ,       .     4  3  7 

"             Connecticut,         .       .       17  9  26 

«             South  CaroUna,       .       .     3  5  8 

122  88  210 
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SPECIMENS  OP  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  cor- 
rection, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  were  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  ages  of  the 
writers,  their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing 
after  they  had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language- 


By  C.  W.  S.,  10  years  old,  lost  his  hearing  at  one,  under 
instruction  six  months. 

American  Asylum,  April  Uth,  1850. 

My  dear  parents : 

I  am  very  well.  I  love  you.  I  wait  for  a  letter.  I  am  happy  to  live 
in  the  Asylum  very  much.  I  write  a  letter  to  my  mother.  I  love  to  go 
to  the  school-room  every  day.  I  like  the  Asylum  very  well.  Father 
will  come  to  the  Asylum  next  August  and  I  shall  go  home  with  my 
father.  The  pupils  are  happy  to  play  in  the  yard  every  noon.  I  do  not 
walk  to  the  tower  this  month.  I  do  not  go  to  the  depot  every  day.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  my  father  next  August.  I  like  to  learn  and  write 
eind  read  in  the  school-room.  I  was  glad  to  see  my  friend  last  Novem- 
ber. I  try  to  learn  my  book  every  evening.  Miss  North  teaches  me  to 
sew.  I  shall  walk  to  the  city  every  Saturday.  I  wish  to  see  my  fa- 
ther's post  office  Mr.  Weld  walks  to  the  chapel  and  he  prays  to  God. 
The  boys  must  work  in  the  shops  every  day.  The  girls  must  sew  in 
the  sitting-room.  Some  pupils  sew  in  the  tailor's  shops.  The  boys 
love  to  go  to  the  dormitory  and  sleep  in  many  beds  at  nine  o'clock 
every  night.  They  rise  and  come  to  the  dining-room  every  sunrise. 
Mr.  Weld  teaches  me.  I  liked  to  see  the  great  Asylum.  Mr. 
Weld  writes  a  letter  every  day.  John  Gage  will  go  to  Chicago  next 
June.  I  shall  receive  a  letter  from  you  soon.  I  pray  to  God  eveny 
morning  and  evening.  I  shall  stand  before  God  after  death.  Mr. 
Wheeler  teaches  me  in  the  school-room.  Judge  W.  was  glad  to  see 
me  last  February.  Mr.  Baldwin  dislikes  the  noisy  boys.  I  love  to  ga 
to  the  office- room,  and  Mr.  Weld  gives  the  cents  to  them  every  Satur- 
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day.  They  go  to  the  city  every  Saturday.  Miss  Dillingham  preserves 
ithe  girls.  Mrs.  White  gives  the  clothes  to  me.  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  a 
pretty  ball  to  me  last  week.  Mr.  Weld  rode  to  the  post  office  with  me 
last  Tuesday,  and  he  rode  to  the  Asylum  with  me.  I  send  love  to  my 
father  and  mother  and  sister  at  home.  John  Gage  wishes  to  see  my 
father  when  he  goes  to  S.  My  family  lives  at  home.  I  wish  to  see  my 
sister  Lucy  at  home.  I  hope  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls  with  my  father 
next  August. 

Your  affectionate  son. 


By  O.K.,  14  years  old,  lost  hearing  at  eight,  under  instmction  one  year. 

Hartford,  April  11th,  1850. 

My  dear  friends : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  write'a  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy. 
I  wish  to  see  you  very  much.  I  think  about  you  every  day.  The  pu- 
pils go  into  the  chapel  every  morning.  The  boys  play  ball  in  the  yard 
every  noon  except  Sunday.  Mr.  Baldwin  gives  all  the  boys  some  balls. 
Mrs.  White  works  hard  for  the  pupils.  I  will  not  be  lazy,  but  I  shall 
try  to  learn  and  improve.  I  love  all  the  teachers,  they  teach  their  pupils 
well.  I  hke  to  study  my  lessons  every  evening.  1  came  to  the  Asylum 
eleven  months  ago,  but  I  have  not  been  homesick.  I  hope  that  the 
Asylum  will  stand  till  I  leave  it.  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  in  five  years. 
When  the  school  is  done  the  boys  work  in  the  shops,  and  the  girls  sew 
their  gowns  and  knit  their  stockings  Some  boys  and  girls  work  in  the 
tailor's  shop.  I  shall  not  be  too  late  at  breakfast,  but  I  shall  rise  every 
morning  before  six  o'clock.  I  send  love  to  all  my  friends  and  to  my  pa- 
rents. I  shall  send  letters  to  them,  and  1  wish  they  would  send  letters 
to  me.  Some  of  the  pupils  go  to  the  city  every  Saturday.  I  wish  to 
be  a  good  boy.  I  wish  to  hear  about  you  and  I  will  tell  you  when  I 
want  a  letter.  I  live  far  from  home,  but  I  can  come  to  the  Asylum  all 
day.  I  am  happy  in  the  Asylum  because  1  can  write  and  read.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  city  in  Hartford,  the  ships  and  steamboats  can  sail  up 
the  river. 

Your  affectionate  friend. 


By  I.  N.,  13  years  old,  naturally,  hut  not  totally  deaf,  under  instruc- 
tion one  year  and  eight  months. 

My  beloved  parents : 

I  like  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  very  good  at  present.  I  am  very 
happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you  every  month.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  home, 
because  I  love  to  learn  my  lessons  every  day.  I  like  to  take  a  walk  with 
the  girls  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.   I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that 
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all  the  pupils  are  well.  I  hope  God  will  preserve  you  night  and  day* 
T  love  God  better  than  all  the  people  in  the  world ;  he  is  very  wise  and 
good.  How  is  Mr.  H.  ?  I  have  not  heard  about  him  in  a  long  time.  I 
wish  to  hear  very  soon.  I  wish  my  sister  would  write  a  letter  to  me, 
because  I  wish  to  see  if  she  is  improving.  W.  is  a  good  boy.  He  loves 
to  learn  his  lessons,  before  he  goes  home.  I  often  go  to  see  him  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  like  to  have  Mr.  Weld  teach  me  about  religion 
every  day.  I  can  understand  it.  I  wish  my  sister  to  pray  to  God  for 
her  sins,  before  judgment.  I  never  forget  that  my  father  died.  I  hope 
he  went  to  heaven  with  God  and  Christ  and  angels.  What  is  my  step- 
father's business  ?  I  have  never  seen  him.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  shall 
stay  here  five  years  and  a  half.  W.  is  a  very  healthy  and  fleshy  boy ; 
he  is  often  homesick.  I  told  him  not  to  be  homesick.  He  plays  ball 
with  the  boys  in  the  yard.   He  told  me  that  he  dislikes  to  part  with  you. 

In  the  morning  I  get  up  from  my  bed,  I  dream  about  home.  I  am 
very  glad  that  my  sister  is  going  to  school.  I  hope  God  will  keep  her. 
How  are  the  servants  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  hear  from  them.  I  thank 
my  uncle  for  his  kindness  to  keep  me  and  give  me  clothes.  I  pity  Miss 
Julia  Brace  in  the  Asylum ;  she  cannot  see  the  landscape  and  flowers; 
she  does  not  know  about  God.  Always  at  eight  o'clock  I  go  to  bed 
with  Miss  S. ;  but  first,  I  pray  to  God  for  you.  I  love  to  read  the  bible. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  uncle  last  February.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a 
letter  from  him  a  long  lime.  Will  you  please  to  tell  my  grandmother, 
my  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  friends  that  I  send  a  great  deal  of  love  to 
them?  I  think  you  are  well  to-day.  You  must  be  grateful  to  God  for 
his  kindness  to  you  always.  I  hope  God  will  give  my  relations  many 
blessings.  I  wish  to  have  WiUiam  be  a  good  boy  and  obey  my  parents 
at  home.  I  shall  try  to  learn  my  lessons  very  well  before  I  go  home, 
and  teach  my  sister  about  religion.   Good  bye. 


By  C.  W.  D.,  19  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  two  years, 

HUNTING. 

About  four  years  ago,  I  went  from  the  house  in  Fairfield  to  the  brook 
and  river  every  morning.  Many  minks  lived  in  the  river.  They  swam 
in  the  river  which  is  very  deep,  and  I  saw  a  few  on  the  ground  near 
the  river.  I  wished  to  catch  the  minks,  but  I  could  not  catch  them,  be- 
cause they  were  cunning.  I  looked  for  the  tracks  of  minks  a  long  time 
and  at  length  I  found  them  on  the  ground  near  the.  brook.  1  thought 
that  I  would  set  my  trap  to  catch  them  in  the  night.  I  went  for  it  next 
day  and  did  not  find  one.  I  was  disappointed,  because  I  could  not  catch 
them,  and  I  would  try  to  catch  them  again.  Some  minks  walked  into 
my  trap  soon.  I  was  very  glad  to  catch  one  mink  in  it  early  sabbath 
morning,  when  it  was  drowned  in  the  brook,  and  I  carried  it  home,  and 
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I  was  glad  to  show  it  to  my  parents,  after  I  had  skinned  it  with  my 
knife.  I  stretched  the  skin  on  aboard.  It  was  very  dry.  I  was  proud 
to  show  it  to  my  friends,  because  I  was  skillful  to  catch  the  minks. 
Mr.  V.  wished  to  buy  my  good  skin  of  me.  Perhaps  I  would  sell  it  to 
him,  but  I  thought  that  my  father  would  let  me  sell  it  to  him.  I  got 
three  quarters  of  a  dollar.  I  took  care  of  them  in  my  box  Formerly 
I  often  shot  many  crows  with  rriy  gun.  I  hunted  through  the  woods. 
I  was  bold  to  hunt  through  the  woods  in  the  night  with  my  uncle.  A 
gentleman  had  corn.  A  raccoon  destroyed  the  corn  in  the  night.  My 
uncle's  hound-dog  looked  for  it  in  the  woods. 


By  J.  M.,  15  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  three  years. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Corsica.  He  attended  school  there.  He  learned  his  lessons  well, 
but  he  was  not  amiable.  He  did  not  make  many  friends  among  his 
school-fellows.  In  the  winter  he  liked  to  construct  forts  of  snow.  He 
called  the  boys  in  the  troops  as  soldiers  who  attacked  and  defended  each 
other.  He  was  very  fond  of  fighting.  He  had  desired  to  have  the 
fame  of  the  warrior,  but  he  was  selfish  and  did  not  do  good.  He  was 
a  young  man  who  went  to  France.  He  lived  there.  There  were 
many  troubles  in  that  nation.  The  revolution  happened  sadly.  It  was 
a  civil  war.  He  was  a  very  brave  and  bold  man,  and  did  not  fear.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  wished  to  be  an  Emperor  of  France.  When  he 
was  a  soldier,  he  was  very  bold  and  not  fearful  as  a  soldier.  He  after- 
wards became  a  general.  He  led  his  armies  into  the  nations.  They 
fought  many  battles.  Then  he  became  an  Emperor  of  France.  But 
he  could  not  be  contented  with  all  his  power  and  wealth.  He  loved  to 
make  war.  While  he  was  not  idle,  he  proceeded  with  a  great  army  to 
Russia.  He  was  conquered.  A  number  of  his  poor  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  flee  into  France.  They  were  frozen  to  death  and  starved  to 
death.  A  few  of  the  army  lived  to  see  their  homes  or  their  friends 
again.  At  length,  he  was  fought  and  subdued  by  the  allied  powers. 
They  sent  him  to  the  island  of  St  Helena  in  1815.  He  lived  there  and 
was  not  happy.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past  life.  His  wife,  nor  child, 
nor  sister  went  with  him  there.  It  was  very  wrong  to  fight  battles, 
because  he  was  ambitious,  and  took  possessions  of  their  lands. 


By  J.  G.  W.,  18  years  old,  bom  deaf,  under  instruction  three  years. 

THE  TWO  BEARS. 

Last  summer  I  left  the  Asylum,  because  I  was  sick,  and  remained  at 
home  till  July.  When  I  was  better,  one  afternoon,  I  asked  my  father 
if  he  would  let  my  brothers  and  me  go  to  the  river  to  catch  eels  and 
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pcrcliGH  and  cat-nHhcw,  and  lio  anHwcrod  yes.  I  went  down  to  catch 
Ronio  little  finlicH  ior  bait.  We  went  to  the  pond  in  th(;evenin{^.  While 
we  were  catchinjL?  ecdH,  rny  brolluTH  lieard  Horriethin^^  niaUe  a  noiHC  in 
the  woodw.  Tliey  told  n»e  that  it  waH  like  a  Uimr.  Hoou  after  I  Haw 
two  black  bearH  coiiiiij<(  towardn  uh.  1  told  tlatiri  tliat  I  could  nee;  the 
bearH.  T)i(;y  Haw  tlieiri  and  were  very  much  afraid.  Mark  and  I 
thou«?ht  that  we  wr)uld  kill  tlie  bearH,  but  I  told  him  that  tin;  two  benre 
were  very  Btron^f.  We  expected  that  they  would  kill  uh  if  we  bUiid 
there.  My  brotlwirn  were  too  much  afraid  and  told  us  that  we  must 
go  home.  We  left  tlie  pond  for  home  while  the  moon  wan  lij^ht.  While 
we  were  goin?  along  very  Hoftly,  we  naw  the  bearn  coming  to  the  pond. 
Tliey  looked  at  uh.  Wc  were  very  much  afraid,  and  ran  to  our  home, 
at  half  paKt  7  o'clock.  Our  parentH  anked  uh  why  we  came  home  ho 
Boon,  and  we  rei)li(;d  bcjcauHe  there;  were  i.wo  b<;arH  n(;ar  the  pond. 
They  w(;r(;  Hurjirinr.d.  In  the  morning  my  (iitlier  went  away  la  tell  hiH 
brother-in-law  about  tlie  bearn.  He  wan  aHtoniHhed  to  hear  about  it. 
They  call(;d  Rome  of  tiieir  friendn.  They  canu:  to  the  pond  with  their 
gunn,  and  Haw  the  trackn  of  the  bears.  The  bears  went  from  tlie  firflt 
Hhore  to  the  other  nhore,  and  then  they  went  away  into  the  woodfl. 
The  men  could  not  find  them,  but  they  knew  that  they  were  bears. 
After  looking  for  them,  they  Haw  one  of  them  upon  the  mf)untain,  but 
they  could  not  catch  him,  becaune  he  Haw  them  and  ran  into  I  he  woodu. 
Then  the  men  returned. 


Ihj  J.  I.,  20  ymr8  n/d,  bom  deaf,  under  instruction  three  yrar8, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  MY  LU  K. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  iti  Europe.  I  wap  born  in  Sligo  in  Irelanrl, 
My  i)areiit!-;  UAl  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  Canada,  when  I  wan  about 
Hix  years  old.  I  did  not  understand  how  that  I  waH  their  son.  I  did 
not  know  that  they  left  Ireland  and  came  to  America.  My  friends 
did  not  U'll  me  al)out  it.  I  had  never  been  taught  about  the  goodness 
ol'  God.  Th<;y  did  not  advise  me  not  to  i)lay  on  the  Snbbatli.  I  began 
to  grow  up  larger.  I  thought  that  my  parentn  gaverru;  to  their  friends. 
They  told  tli(;m  to  keep  me  with  kindncHH,  but  I  wan  diNrjhedicnt  to  th(rm 
often.  They  were  very  nnich  dinplcaHcd  with  me  and  piiniHhed  me 
Heverely.  I  deceived  them  and  ran  away  from  them.  1  pla>'(;d  with 
bad  boyn  in  the  play-yard  on  Simday.  I  did  not  understand  the  id(!a  of 
God.  I  did  not  understand  aliout  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath.  I  was 
unlike  tlie  bad  boys;  they  knew  about  God.  I  was  not  alraid  of  God. 
My  uncle  John  Haid  that  some  of  my  relations  would  leav(t  Ir(;land  for 
America.  I  waH  ho  glad  to  hear  it.  My  relations  bade  their  friends 
adieu.  The  (yaptain  invited  uh  into  the  Hhip.  It  conunencf^d  to  Hail 
from  P'urope,  till  at  noorj  it  ntood  ntill  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  hmgth 
the  Captain  commanded  the  sailors  to  raise  up  the  buIIh  on  the  two 
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masts.  The  wind  rose  and  blew  upon  the  sails  and  the  ship  ran  away. 
The  next  morning:  1  ascended  the  entrance  of  the  cabin.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  country  or  trees  there.  I  saw  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  only.  The  ship  sailed 'for  a  long  time.  At  length  I 
discovered  some  little  mountains,  also  I  saw  another  ship.  It  sailed 
near  some  rocks  below  the  vast  forest.  The  sailors  were  sorry  for  the 
poor  people.  They  were  in  danger.  It  ran  against  the  rocks  and  fell 
into  the  water  very  suddenly.  It  was  a  long  distance  from  us.  At 
length  we  were  ail  glad  to  approach  the  coast.  We  landed  upon 
America.  We  were  surprised  to  see  some  very  beautiful  trees  and 
other  things.  The  United  States  was  more  remarkable  than  Ireland. 
It  was  unlike  Ireland.  We  went  and  staid  in  the  house  of  an  officer. 
Then  my  uncle  John  took  a  long  walk  a  few  days  and  arrived  at  Can- 
ada. He  met  my  parents  and  shook  hands  with  them.  He  said  that 
we  were  present  in  the  house.  He  and  my  father  returned  to  the 
same  house  after  their  arrival.  My  father  looked  for  me  and  found  me. 
He  embraced  me.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  his  son,  but  at  length 
I  understood  what  it  was.  We  all  went  back  to  Canada  and  remained 
there  about  five  years.  We  left  Canada  and  removed  to  Sheldon,  Vt. 
and  remained  there  about  two  years.  I  bade  my  mother,  sister  and 
friends  adieu.  I  came  to  Hartford  from  Vermont  to  learn  to  write  and 
read  and  cipher. 


By  C.  H.  S ,  18  years  old,  lost  hearing  at  6,  under  instruction  four 

years. 

ABOUT  MYSELF. 

How  ignorant,  uncultivated  and  feeble  in  my  mind,  I  was  from  child- 
hood till  fil'teen  years  old !  During  my  hfe  of  darkness,  it  was  disa- 
greeable to  me,  and  I  sometimes  went  to  school  to  learn  to  write 
plainly,  but  it  gave  me  no  pleasure,  because  I  could  not  understand 
to  read  the  sentences  which  I  copied.  Sometimes  when  my  father's 
family  assembled  around  a  warm  fireplace  in  the  evening  of  the  coldest 
weather,  they  were  happy  to  converse  and  relate  many  beautiful  sto- 
ries to  each  other,  but  among  them  I  continued  sober  and  some  bright 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  while  the  fire  reflected  them.  This  made 
me  feel  badly,  because  they  were  enlightened  and  were  able  to  read 
the  Bible  and  other  kinds  of  books  without  difficulty.  I  frequently 
asked  my  parents  with  earnestness,  because  I  wished  them  to  permit 
me  to  go  to  school  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  so  that  somebody 
could  make  me  understand  to  read  as  well  as  my  parents  could.  They 
answered  and  told  me  that  no  one  could  leach  me  how  to  read.  Then 
I  wept  fast  and  asked  them  why  I  could  not  read  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  replied,  because  I  could  not  hear.  I  asked  why  I  could  not  hear 
as  well  as  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Because  it  is  mysterious.   While  I 
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was  asking-  these  questions,  my  father  received  a  letter  from  the  princi- 
pal of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  in  Hartford,  informing  him,  concern- 
ing me  to  go  to  school.  When  they  told  me  that  I  would  go  there,  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  and  I  desired  them  to  hurry  and  prepare  for  me  to  go 
there  ;  but  they  said  that  they  had  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  teach- 
ing- me  and  living  there.  But  after  a  year  many  of  my  acquaintances 
in  the  township  of  Gloucester,  signed  a  petition  to  the  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  asking  him  to  give  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  go  to  school  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  So  he  agreed  ;  and  when  my  birthday  had  come, 
I  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  early  in  the  morning  when  the  beautiful 
dawn  had  appeared,  I  started  for  the  Asylum  and  accompanied  my 
father  there.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fine 
building  and  the  handsome  flower  beds,  I  also  perceived  many  deaf 
and  dumb  boys  playing  in  a  large  yard  with  ditierent  things,  and  I  was 
very  happy  to  see  them  do  so,  because  they  were  kind  to  each  other 
and  without  revenge.  After  a  little  while  one  of  the  boys  came  and 
introduced  me  to  them  and  I  joined  them ;  and  then  my  father  went 
home.  When  two  days  had  passed  away,  the  school  began  and  I  was 
glad  of  it,  because  I  wished  to  learn  fast  before  I  became  a  man.  Dur- 
ing my  education,  I  was  very  happy,  on  account  of  securing  knowledge 
and  duty  of  God.  If  I  had  not  been  to  school,  I  might  yield  to  tempta- 
tion and  walk  in  the  way  of  darkness  ;  but  I  am  forever  grateful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  for  his  guidance  of  my  education. 


By  J.  D.,  13  years  old,  became  partially  deaf  at     under  instruc- 
tion four  years,  retains  considerable  speech  and  some  hearing. 

Hartford,  Nov.  1st,  1849. 

My  dear  mother : 

How  happy  am  I  to  have  an  opportunity  of  Avriting  to  you,  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  short  and  pleasant  visit  to  my  home  fresh  in  my 
mind.  It  took  me  a  few  minutes  after  I  left  you,  to  dry  up  my  tears 
and  become  composed.  We  left  the  cars  at  Walpole  and  entered  the 
stage  for  Brattleboro  and  after  several  pretty  good  jolts  arrived  there. 
We  lodged  here  during  the  night  and  the  next  morning  we  went  to 
visit  the  places  belonging  to  the  Water  Cure  establishment;  and 
walked  two  miles  through  woods  and  groves,  in  paths  belonging  to 
said  establishment.  We  afterwards  went  into  the  bowling  saloon, 
billiard  room  and  gymnasium.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  entered  the 
cars  and  arrived  at  Hartford  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  W eld  said 
that  when  we  arrived  here  it  took  him  a  good  while  to  wake  me  up, 
lor  I  fell  down  on  the  seat  fast  asleep,  after  he  had  set  me  up  on  my 
feet  several  times. 

We  passsed  over  a  bridge  102  feet  high  and  584  feet  long,  in  New 
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Hampshire,  between  Windsor  and  Charleston.  Will  you  write  to  me 
pretty  soon?  I  wish  that  you  would  do  so  :  if  you  are  too  busy,  Eliza 
can,  because  I  saw  that  she  had  plenty  of  time,  when  1  was  at  home ; 
and  tell  her  that  she  must  ask  George,  if  he  will  let  me  be  his  partner 
in  farming  when  I  leave  the  Asylum.  Tell  Alice  that  I  will  write  to 
her,  when  she  begins  to  despair  of  getting  any  letters  from  me,  if  she 
does  so  in  a  month  or  more.  Give  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  a  hearty 
kiss  for  me  and  don't  let  them  be  offended  with  my  requests.  Good 
bye,  dear  mother. 

Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  son. 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN   ALEXANDER   AND  WASmNGTON. 

Alexander  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and  Washington 
the  son  of  a  planter  in  Virginia.  Alexander  was  daring  and  fearless  in 
battle,  but  Washington,  resolute  and  moderate.  All  heroes  are  said 
to  be  generous  and  so  was  Alexander.  Washington  had  more  of  that 
true  generosity  and  kindness  than  the  great  conqueror.  He  fought  for 
the  sake  of  his  country  and  its  liberty ;  and  was  a  true  friend  to  his 
country.  Alexander  fought  for  his  own  glory ;  he  conquered  other 
countries  and  deprived  them  of  their  government,  &c.  and  made  them 
subject  to  himself  He  compelled  many  to  leave  their  homes,  in  order 
to  help  him  gain  more  glory,  and  they  had  to  march  long  dreary  mar- 
ches, fight  bloody  battles  for  the  gratification  of  the  ambitious  conquer- 
ror.  Alexander  was  an  idolater  and  Washington  was  a  Christian. 
The  former  died  from  excess  of  drinking  in  a  fit  of  debauchery  ;  but 
the  latter  died  peacefully  and  he  is  now  enjoying  rest  in  heaven. 
Washington  is  held  in  esteem  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  his  name 
shall  never  be  forgotten  by  those  for  whom  he  fought.  But  Alexander 
is  considered  as  an  ambitious  and  ungrateful  king,  for  he  killed  his 
friend  Clitus,  who  once  saved  his  life  in  battle.  It  is  best  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  illustrious  Washington,  rather  than  that  of  the  glori- 
ous conqueror. 


By  A,  J.,  15  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  five  years. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

Wednesday,  March  20th,  1850. 

Here  it  is  Wednesday  and  anurhei  week  has  passed  away.  I  won- 
der w-hy  time  flies  so  swiftly.   The  weather  is  somewhat  cold  now. 

Last  Monday  befbre  the  sun  rose,  the  snow  began  to  fall  ana  contin- 
ued till  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  night.  It  fell  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
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eral  inches ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  snow  has  ffone  away.  One  of 
the  boys  received  a  letter  from  home,  informing  him  that  the  snow 
in  Gardiner  was  two  or  three  feet  deep. 

Last  Friday  morning  Mr.  Weld  told  us  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  aged 
mother  died  in  Illinois.  She  had  lived  in  this  state  and  then  moved 
there.   He  said  that  she  was  a  very  virtuous  woman. 

The  other  day  a  few  of  the  boys  made  lead  into  false  cenis  ;  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  told  them  never  to  do  so  again. 

Last  Friday  evening  Mr.  C—  lectured  to  us  about  the  life  of  Aaron 
Burr.   He  had  not  lectured  for  a  long  time. 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  Weld  called  those  of  us  who  leave  here  this 
spring,  into  his  office  and  there  he  gave  some  advice  to  us.  Then 
some  of  the  girls  went  there,  where  he  gave  them  advice  hke  the 
boys. 

Professor  Webster  is  placed  before  the  judge  and  tried  to  day,  for  he 
has  been  suspected  of  murdering  Doctor  Parkman.  I  think  he  will  be 
acquitted. 

This  afternoon  a  gentleman  came  into  our  class  and  visited  us.  He 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  P — ;  and  I  think  he  w^as  his  relation. 

I  have  been  thinking  how  I  would  get  money  enough  to  buy  some- 
thing in  the  city,  before  this  term  closes,  but  nobody  hires  me. 

All  the  boys  of  this  class  write  letters  home  this  evening,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  who  write  this  journal. 

This  noon  our  teacher  gave  Master  Keniston  a  newspaper  for  the 
boys,  but  I  Ibund  that  it  was  not  placed  in  the  frame,  and  I  got  out  of 
patience.  Sometimes  the  little  boys  tear  the  newspapers  hanging  on 
the  frames,  and  therefore  the  large  ones  get  out  of  patience. 

Wednesday,  March  27th,  .1850. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  has  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote  in 
my  journal.  This  month  wnll  expire  next  Sunday.  Monday  will  be 
the  first  of  April.  Mr.  Weld  will  give  some  of  those  boys  who  have 
been  working  well  in  the  shops,  the  certificates.  That  will  be  also 
"All  fools'  day." 

We  shall  have  an  examination  next  month,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
day.  Messrs.  Turner,  Rae  and  Woodruff  are  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee of  examination  and  report  of  this  institution.  I  hope  our  class 
will  pass  an  excellent  examination ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  marked  three, 
which  means  a  few  mistakes. 

Last  Saturday  morning  it  began  to  snow  and  continued  till  in  the 
evening  after  tea.  That  day  after  prayers  in  the  chapel,  I  got  into 
a  dispute  with  Master  H— ;  and  Master  B—  interrupted  me.  He 
asked  me  to  wrestle  with  him,  but  I  did  not  want  to.  He  said  that  I 
was  a  coward  and  he  could  beat  me.  Therefore  one  of  my  legs  put 
his  legs  forward  and  I  put  my  right  hand  on  his  breast  and  easily 
knocked  him,  who  fell  backward. 

Last  Friday  evening  a  ball  was  throw^n  beyond  a  fence  :  a  boy 
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climbed  the  fence,  but  he  slipped  and  his  left  arm  was  caught  between 
two  rails,  and  was  almost  broken  off.  I  hope  his  arm  will  soon  be 
recovered.  On  that  evening  our  teacher  gave  us  three  different  ac- 
counts of  the  heroes,  Volney,  Beckner,  and  James  Maxwell,  and  the 
heroine,  Grace  Darling.  I  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  about 
them. 

There  is  to  be  a  fast  day  next  Friday.  In  my  state  the  fast  day  will 
be  the  fourth  of  next  month. 


By  C.  C,  16  years  old,  born  deaf,  U7rder  instruction  Jive  years. 

ISLANDS.  ' 

An  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  There 
are  a  great  many  islands  in  the  world.  I  will  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  principal  islands. 

New  Holland  lies  south  of  Asia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  into  two  colonies;  viz.,  New 
South  Wales  and  Swan  River.  The  natives  are  the  most  degraded 
in  the  world.  They  are  negroes,  and  have  a  resemblance  to  monkeys. 
They  are  said  to  be  not  handsomer  or  more  intelligent  than  the  Orang 
Outang  of  the  Malaysia  Islands.  The  English  Government  send  crim- 
inals there  every  year.  It  is  not  a  severe  punishment  for  them,  for  the 
chmate  is  delightful,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  The 
climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  barren ;  but  the  people  are  all  industrious. 
They  think  it  is  the  best  country  on  which  the  sun  shines.  It  is  noted 
for  its  volcanoes  and  hot  springs.   It  belongs  to  Denmark, 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the  Pacific  Oc^an,  west  of  California, 
and  midway  between  North  America  and  Asia.  The  natives  were 
idolaters ;  but  they  are  civilived  and  christians.  Many  people  from 
Europe  and  America  settle  there ;  but  its  natives  are  decreasing  now. 
The  climate  is  deUghtful  and  balmy,  the  soil  very  fruitful,  and  the  pro- 
ductions are  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  The  English  navigator,  Capt. 
Cook  was  killed  at  Hawaii. 

St.  Helena  is  a  rocky  island  and  midway  between  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  ships  stop  there  to  get  water  and  fresh  provisions.  It 
is  noted  as  the  place  of  captivity  and  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It 
belongs  to  Great  Britain ;  and  soldiers  are  kept  there. 

New  Foundland  is  in  the  Gull'  of  St.  Lawrence,  The  people  live  in 
miserable  huts,  and  subsist  by  fishing.  It  is  noted  fo^r  its  cod  fisheries. 
The  climate  is  moist  and  unpleasant. 

The  West  India  Islands  are  numerous,  and  he  between  Florida  and 
South  America.  A  great  many  vessels  go  there  to  get  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  lemons  and  oranges.   Cuba  is  the  largest  island ;  and  is 
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as  large  as  New  England.  It  belongs  to  Spain,  and  has  800,000  inhab- 
itants.  Many  of  them  are  negro  slaves.  The  harbor  of  Havana  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 


By  T.  J.  C,  15  years  old,  lost  hearing  at  seven  and  a  half,  under 
instrmtion  Jive  years. 

NOVEL  READING. 

Novels  are  fictitious  works.  They  are  not  written  to  instruct,  but  to 
amuse.  They  do  not  strengthen  or  improve  the  mind,  but  injure  it; 
for  they  destroy  the  taste  for  reading  useful  books.  Persons  who  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  cannot  bear  to  read  useful  and  in- 
structive books,  which  are  termed  by  said  readers  dry  books.  Some 
persons  whose  minds  are  strong  and  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
can  safely  indulge  themselves  in  reading  some  of  these  kinds  of  books, 
if  they  have  too  much  sense  to  swallow  all  the  trash  and  nonsense 
which  they  contain.  The  reading  of  novels  gives  us  a  taste  for  dissi- 
pation, and  it  cools  the  affections,  and  there  is  often  in  the  pages  of 
novels  what  should  never  meet  the  eye  of  a  virtuous  person.  The  gen- 
eral reading  of  novels  is  a  wicked  waste  of  time.  Those  who  often 
read  them,  especially  young  persons,  are  not  aware  how  many  hours 
of  their  precious  time  they  wantonly  throw  away,  for  at  this  period  of 
their  lives  they  ought  to  store  their  minds  with  useful  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them,  in  after  life.  Novel  wri- 
ters are,  in  some  instances,  unprincipled  men,  who  write  their  dirty 
stuff  to  lure  the  young  and  unsuspecting  to  buy  and  read  it  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  with  money  without  caring  at  all  for  the  evil  they  do. 
Their  books  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  their  names  put  with  the  list  o 
rumsellers^  for  while  the  latter  destroy  the  body  and  lead  their  victims 
to  misery,  the  former  corrupt  the  mind  and  morals  and  soon  lead  to 
greater  evils  which  are  too  many  for  me  to  mention. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LOCOMOTION, 

Man's  natural  means  of  locomotion  are  his  feet  and  legs,  and  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  that  score  since  the  creation.  But 
great  improvements  have  been  mad-e  in  other  means  not  natural.  In 
the  first  ages  no  means  of  mechanical  locomotion  are  mentioned. 
Transportation  was  made  on  the  backs  of  asses  and  camels.  No  vehi- 
cle is  mentioned  in  the  bible  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  first  mention  of  wagons  is  made  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  when  he 
sent  wagons  to  Jacob,  probably  drawn  by  horses,  to  fetch  him  and  his 
family  to  Egypt.   This  shows  that  wagons  were  probably  used  long 
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before  that  time  in  Egypt  which  was  then  a  well  regulated  kingdom. 
Most  of  the  ancient  vehicles  had  two  wheels,  and  undoubtedly  much 
resembled  our  common  carts.  They  were  clumsily  built,  and  traveling 
in  them  was  slow  work.  Among  the  greatest  improvements  of  modern 
times,  are  the  means  of  locomotion.  Our  common  vehicles  are  much 
lighter,  better  and  more  beautifully  built,  and  capable  of  being  drawn 
much  faster. 

The  steam  engine,  the  work  of  modern  genius  however,  is  the  great- 
est improvement  in  locomotion.  Steam  engines  which  run  on  rail  roads 
are  called  locomotives.  Some  have  immense  power.  It  is  indeed  won- 
derful to  see  the  little  iron  horse  draw  such  long,  heavy  trains,  with 
such  speed  without  ever  being  tired,  and  only  needing  wood  and  water 
to  keep  it  going.  The  speed  with  which  cars  go  is  great.  The  cars 
in  England  sometimes  go  seventy  miles  an  hour,  but  those  of  this  coun- 
try generally  twenty  or  thirty.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  loco- 
motives in  England  are  larger  and  more  powerful,  and  the  rail  roads 
are  wider  and  more  substantial.  What  a  change  locomotives  have 
affected  in  traveling.  Before  this  improvement  was  made,  it  took 
almost  two  days  to  go  from  Hartford  to  Boston ;  but  by  the  rail  road 
we  can  perform  this  journey  in  four  hours.  In  1807,  Robert  Fulton 
invented  a  vessel  without  masts,  but  moved  by  paddles,  put  in  motion 
by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  and  called  it  a  steamboat.  This  went 
faster  than  sailing  vessels  but  was  not  quite  perfect,  it  has  become  so 
perfect  that  long  lines  of  noble  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  in  storms 
in  the  short  time  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  instead  of  a  month  as  vessels 
formerly  used  to  do. 

The  improvements  in  locomotion  will  not  stop  here,  and  what  new 
ones  will  be  made  in  succeeding  ages  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Perhaps 
some  future  genius  will  contrive  a  new  species  of  locomotion  to  navi- 
gate the  serial  regions.  If  so,  I  hope  he  will  have  pleasant  excursions. 
Any  attempts  to  work  a  balloon  by  a  steam  engine  would  be  a  failure 
from  the  weight  of  the  engine.  Persons  can  ascend  to  a  great  height 
in  balloons,  but  they  cannot  control  their  course,  and  they  are  carried 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  blows.  Before  steamships  were  used 
the  fast  sailing  slavers  li-equently  managed  to  escape  being  taken  by 
their  superior  sailing,  but  now,  the  steamships  being  able  to  out-sail 
them,  they  seldom  escape.  The  improvements  in  locomotion  have 
greatly  increased  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  nations.  Immense 
amounts  of  freight  are  transported  on  our  rail  roads  in  quantity  and 
with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  equaled  by  any  thing  of  former  times.  Some- 
time ago  it  was  announced  that  a  man  had  made  a  flying  machine  to 
perform  an  serial  voyage  to  California.  Models  of  this  were  made  and 
succeeded  pretty  well,  but  the  project  proved  a  failure.  In  some  future 
time,  flying  machines  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  people  to 
travel  about  the  air.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  so  it  was  thought 
of  the  steam  engine  and  telegraph  before  they  were  constructed  and 
proved. 
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By  C.  A.  W.,  16  years  old,  lost  hearing  at  six,  under  instruction 
six  years. 

DEATH. 

Death  is  the  most  unwelcome  and  dreaded  visitor  of  mankind.  His 
aspect  is  horrid  and  grim.  He  is  represented  as  holding  an  hour-glass 
in  one  hand  and  a  scythe  in  the  other.  His  steps  are  firm  and  decided, 
and  all  people  shudder  at  his  solemn  march.  All  resistance  from  mor- 
tal man  is  vain.  Often  he  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
steals  away  a  living  being,  who  was,  a  moment  before,  well  and  happy. 
The  strong,  the  proud,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  wise,  the 
young  and  the  old,  all  surrender  to  his  power,  and  he  never  spares 
them.  House  after  house  he  enters,  executing  his  duty,  and  wher- 
ever he  goes,  sorrow  follows  in  his  train.  He  snatches  from  the  happy 
parents  their  lovely  babe,  and  from  the  playful  child  its  affectionate 
mother.  The  old  and  venerable  guardian  of  a  family  bows  down  in  his 
presence.  He  treads  over  the  battle  field  bringing  down  hundreds  by 
hundreds  with  his  terrible  instrument,  and  nothing  hinders  his  steps. 
He  stops  and  goes  on,  as  his  master  commands  him,  and  heeds  not  the 
groans  and  supplications  of  his  victims.  He  governs  the  whole  world, 
and  his  name  is  the  king  of  terrors.  He  has  reigned  as  long  as  the 
world  has  existed,  and  will  reign  till  its  end.  Then  his  power  w^ill  be 
taken  from  him  by  his  master,  and  he  shall  perish  as  he  caused  the 
children  of  the  earth  to  perish.  His  first  victim  was  Abel,  and  all 
succeeding  generations  have  shared  the  same  fate.  War,  pestilence 
and  famine  are  his  chief  agents.  But  the  christian  is  enabled  to  meet 
him  with  calmness  and  joy.  It  is  his  hope  in  Christ  which  gives  him 
this  power. 


SIN  AND  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  earth  and  adorned  it  most  beauti- 
fully with  verdure.  The  air  was  filled  with  warbling  birds,  whose 
plumage  was  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  everywhere  the  fragrant 
flowers  sent  forth  their  delicious  odors.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
luxuriant  fruit,  and  the  ground  yielded  the  best  vegetables.  A  s  the  day 
dawned,  the  sun  cast  his  smiling  rays  on  the  new  earth,  and  now  and 
then  a  lion,  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  a  leopard,  «&c.,  could  be  seen  roaming 
about  as  harmless  as  ever.  But  above  all,  there  could  be  observed  two 
peculiar  beings,  a  man  and  a  woman,  quite  different  from  the  rest. 
Their  posture  was  erect  giving  them  an  appearance  of  authority  and 
dignity.  They  possessed  a  remarkable  degree  of  beauty  and  intelli" 
gence  and  a  very  cheerful  disposition.  They  walked  gracefully,  talked 
pleasantly  and  were  then  indeed  the  happiest  beings  on  earth.  They 
experienced  no  fear,  no  sorrow,  no  pain,  and  not  the  least  bad  feeling* 
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God  loved  them,  and  they  talked  frequently  with  him.  Then  there 
was  an  aspect  of  innocence  and  happiness.  But  these  two  beings  soon 
forgot  their  creator  and  disobeyed  him.  He  had  before  warned  them, 
not  to  take  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  told  them  of  the  punishment  they 
would  receive  if  they  did.  But  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  satan 
and  thus  fell  from  their  state  of  happiness.  Their  conscience  con- 
demned them,  and  they  felt  great  remorse.  They  now  experienced 
sorrow,  shame,  pain,  trouble  and  all  the  miseries  we  now  see.  The 
beasts  which  they  had  before  lelt  no  fear  of,  and  which  were  harmless, 
now  growled  at  them  and  would  never  be  touched.  The  world  no 
more  appeared  so  delightful  to  them,  and  the  soil  would  not  yield  so  well 
and  they  were  compelled  to  labor,  to  obtain  their  living.  We  under- 
stand from  the  above  story,  that  all  the  miseries  of  this  world  should 
be  attributed  to  the  sinsol  mankind,  and  we  may  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  they  will  disappear  when  all  mankind  become  converted.  But  men 
will  not  remain  long  on  the  earth,  and  their  creator  has  determined  to 
transfer  the  good  to  a  far  better  world  than  this. 


SOME  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 
ENGLAND. 

The  English  nation  stands  higher  than  all  the  others  in  Europe,  in 
civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  wealth,  power,  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity. The  people  are  strong,  robust  and  healthy,  possessed  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  intelligence,  great  skill,  a  heroic  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  a  warm  attachment  to  their  country.  A  great  part  of  them 
are  very  well  educated  and  several  are  amongst  the  greatest  men  in 
the  world.  The  higher  class,  such  as  the  nobility,  are  very  fond  of 
hunting  and  other  amusements.  They  are  exceedingly  rich  and  possess 
immense  tracts  of  land.  The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  queen  and  parliament. 

Nothing  of  interest  has  lately  occurred  in  this  country,  but  it  is  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  United  States. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  people  are  noted  for  their  great  fickleness,  particularly 
with  respect  to  government.  They  are  also  noted  for  their  pohshed 
manners,  gaity,  love  of  fashion  and  talkativeness.  There  are  many 
men  of  great  talents  among  them  ;  however  the  great  part  of  the  peo- 
pie  are  ignorant  and  uneducated.  They  are  very  polite  and  entertain- 
ing to  strangers,  and  they  possess  many  benevolent  and  humane  feel- 
ings. Their  government  is  now  that  of  a  republic,  the  old  form  o^ 
government  being  abolished.  France  has  been  the  scene  of  many  rev- 
olutions, confusions,  crimes  and  great  bloodshed.   Two  years  ago  a 
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revolution  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  regal  gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment  of  the  republican.  The  name  of  the 
present  president  is  Louis  Napoleon,  a  man  of  no  great  abiUties,  but 
being  the  nephew  of  Napoleon,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  same 
and  therefore  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The  people  are  now 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  government,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  Louis  Napoleon  aspires  to  the  title  of  emperor. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  are  a  rude,  ignorant  and  hardy  race  of  people.  They 
remained  in  darkness  and  barbarity  until  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the 
last  century,  introduced  among  them  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  civ- 
ihzed  world.  But  still  the  number  of  schools  is  far  from  being  adequate 
to  give  instruction  to  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  assumes  the  title  of  "  The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and 
King  of  Poland."  The  Russian  land  army  is  the  largest  and  most 
tormidable  in  the  world. 

IRELAND. 

The  Irish  people  are  remarkable  for  their  warm  affections  towards 
each  other;  always  sympathizing  with  their  unfortunate,  and  rejoicing 
with  their  prosperous  friends.  The  country  people  who  possess  estates 
live  well,  but  the  people  of  the  lower  class  suffer  extremely  from  pov- 
erty, ignorance  and  oppression.  The  lands  are  almost  entirely  owned 
by  landlords,  who  reside  chiefly  in  London  and  Paris ;  receiving  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  from  their  poor  tenants  who  are  not  unfrequently 
on  the  point  of  starving.  They  live  in  wretched  mud  hovels,  which  are 
much  inferior  to  many  of  our  barns ;  and  subsist  upon  coarse  oat  bread, 
potatoes  and  buttermilk.  Famines  occasionally  occur  in  which  vast 
numbers  of  these  miserable  wretches  are  swept  away,  as  if  by  a  mighty 
flood.  Thousands  are  continually  emigrating  to  this  country,  the  asy- 
lum of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  the  land  of  liberty.  The  United 
States  and  England  have  done  much  indeed,  to  alleviate  the  misery 
and  sufferings  of  this  people  within  the  past  few  years.  The  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  but  four-fifths  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics.  In  1848,  the  Irish  became  uneasy  about  tlie 
government  by  England,  and  rose  against  it,  making  several  bold 
attempts  to  free  themselves,  but  they  were  easily  overcome,  and  again 
submitted  to  the  yoke. 

TURKEY. 

The  Turks  are  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Tartars.  They  are  fierce,  warlike,  lascivious  and  hospitable. 
They  wear  long,  loose,  flowing  robes,  shave  their  heads,  wear  turbans, 
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eat  with  sticks,  instead  of  knives  and  forks,  and  sit  and  sleep  on  the 
floor  on  elegant  cushions  called  divans.  Their  constant  food  is  rice, 
after  which,  they  eat  fruit  and  drink  cold  water,  and  then  take  coffee 
and  smoke  tobacco. 

Their  chief  amusements  are  chess  and  draughts,  in  which  they  take 
great  delight.  They  practice  polygamy,  but  the  number  of  their  wives 
generally  does  not  exceed  four.  These  are  kept  in  secluded  places 
called  harems,  in  strict  confinement.  They  profess  Mahometanism 
and  treat  christians  with  contempt,  by  calling  them  dogs.  Their  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  supreme  power  resting  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  who  can  put  to  death  any  of  his  subjects  at  pleas- 
ure. The  prime  minister  is  called  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  court  of 
the  sultan  the  porte,  or  sublime  porte. 

Recently  the  Emperor  of  Russia  threatened  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
with  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  if  he  would  not  desist  from  harboring 
many  Hungarian  refugees,  but  he  is  not  the  least  moved  by  these  threats. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS, 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing  ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  ac^ 
count  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance^ 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural 
intellect  j  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen^ 
legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct- 
and  from  any  contagious  disease. 

Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
South  Carolina,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
a»d  in  Vermcnt  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Exeellency 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectaNe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs, 
should  accompany  the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address 
their  letters  (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  all 
letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  to  them  must  be 
post  paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  bf  gins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time 
for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  vacation.  Punc- 
tuality, in  this  respect,  is  very  important ;  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account 
of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must 
suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and 
it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name  ;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth ;  the  names,  in  full,  of 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ; 
also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respect- 
ing  him  may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed  ;  that  is, 
in  general  he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothing 
enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  va- 
rious articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of 
money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum, 
for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherways  provided  for. 
Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  ;o  travel 
upon  the  rail-roads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail-road  in  Boston. 
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THE  DIRECTORS  RKSPECTFCLLY  PRESENT  THEIR  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  remarkable  activity.  Progress,  im- 
provement, change,  are  its  watchwords.  The  changes  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed,  have  probably  never  been 
equaled  during  any  similar  period  in  the  world's  history.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  changes  have  all  been 
improvements  upon  the  previous  state  of  things,  and  yet 
many  of  them  have  given  proof  of  real  progress  towards  that 
perfection  at  which  all  professed  to  aim.  While  ceaseless 
activity  has  existed  all  around  them,  the  friends  of  education 
have  not  been  idle  ;  indeed  they  have  been  among  the  prime 
movers  of  this  very  activity  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
For  they  have  prepared  a  vast  multitude  of  minds  to  act 
intelligently  and  efficiently,  which  without  their  aid  would 
have  remained  in  ignorance  and  comparative  inaction.  The 
progress  which  education  has  made,  both  in  our  own  and 
other  countries,  shows  not  only  a  higher  appreciation  of  its 
benefits,  but  a  vast  improvement  in  the  means  of  attaining 
them;  and  perhaps  this  advancement  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  those  institutions  of  benevolence 
now  so  numerous,  so  prosperous  and  useful  in  all  enlightened 
nations,  especially  in  our  own. 
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The  greatest  of  all  benevolent  institutions,  the  church  of 
the  living  God,  was  established  simultaneously  with  the  civil 
governments  of  our  New  England  states — and  schools,  col- 
leges, provision  for  the  poor,  in  short  all  those  organizations 
most  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  were 
established  and  sustained  by  our  fathers  from  a  very  early 
day  in  their  colonial  history.  They  looked  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present  and  laid  their  foundations  with  a  benev- 
olent regard  for  the  interests  of  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  These  things  were  done  when  almost  every  thing 
else  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  society  was  requiring  their 
earnest  attention,  and  when  most  of  them,  too,  could  do  little 
more  by  their  individual  efforts,  than  secure  a  competence 
for  themselves  and  their  families  from  year  to  year.  But 
they  were  united,  and  though  they  lived  in  a  wilderness, 
with  savage  men  for  their  only  neighbors,  they  labored  to 
found  enlightened.  Christian  states ;  and  though  content 
with  little  for  themselves,  the}^  sought  to  secure  much  for 
their  children.  They  labored  not  in  vain.  The  churches 
they  formed,  fostered  by  their  laws,  have  multiplied  with  the 
increase  of  our  numbers,  till  probably  no  other  portion  of  the 
world  of  equal  population,  is  as  well  supplied  with  the  means 
of  religious  instruction.  The  schools,  academies  and  colleges 
have  increased  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio,  till  now,  scarcely  a 
child  throughout  New  England,  however  poor,  need  be  long 
without  elementary  instruction,  nor  an  aspiring  youth  of 
either  sex,  without  the  means  of  literary,  classical,  scientific, 
or  professional  education. 

The  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  a  population  must  be  first 
supplied,  and,  in  a  new  state,  the  institutions  called  benevo- 
lent, which  seem  of  first  necessity,  are  happily  few  and  sim- 
ple. But  as  people  multiply,  as  society  advances  and  its 
primary  institutions  become  consolidated,  the  necessities  of 
various  classes  of  its  less  fortunate  members  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  Christian  beneficence  finds  room  for 
vigorous  action.  This  seems  to  have  been  true  in  regard  at 
least  to  the  states  of  New  England,  and  hence  we  find  that 
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during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  especially,  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  asylums  for  the  insane,  provision  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  orphans  ;  institutions  for  the  reform 
of  erring  youth  and  of  criminals  more  advanced  in  age,  as 
well  as  many  establishments  both  public  and  private,  for  the 
*  mitigation  of  other  evils  and  forms  of  suffering,  and  societies 
for  spreading  Christian  light  and  knowledge  among  the  ignor- 
ant at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  coming  into  being  with 
almost  every  year.  Among  the  most  recent,  and  may  we 
not  hope  they  will  prove  among  the  most  deserving  ?  are 
schools  for  idiots  ! — so  that  now  there  is  scarcely  a  form  of 
human  misfortune  among  us,  which  has  not  some  existing 
means  for  its  relief, — or  a  variety  of  crime,  for  the  restraint 
or  correction  of  which,  some  specific  antidote  has  not  been 
provided.  Not  that  adequate  provision  exists  to  meet  all 
these  various  demands  of  the  suffering  and  the  erring,  but 
the  work  is  begun  and  means  are  on  the  increase. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Asylum  rejoice  that  it  was 
the  offspring  of  Christian  benevolence  and  that  they  have  been 
able  hitherto  to  conduct  its  affairs  on  the  principles  of  its 
founders.  It  arose  at  a  time  when  benevolent  effort  was 
assuming  more  general  activity  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent,  patri- 
otic and  influential  men  in  the  community,  were  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  calls  of  any  truly  beneficent  enterprise, 
fairly  brought  before  them.  Hence  the  ready  acquiescence 
of  distinguished  individuals,  as  well  as  of  legislative  bodies, 
churches,  and  the  people  generally,  in  the  importance  of  its 
objects,  and  hence  the  sympathy  they  evinced  and  the  sub- 
stantial provision  they  made,  even  at  an  early  day,  for  their 
accomplishment.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  corpo- 
rate existence,  it  has  continued  to  receive,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  has  been 
acting  in  perfect  harmony  as  we  trust,  with  the  spirit  of  that 
enlarged  benevolence  which  created  it,  and  is  sustaining  also 
so  many  other  good  institutions.  And  now,  when  we  can 
count  on  our  books  of  admission  the  names  of  more  than  one 
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thousand  unfortunate  persons,  who  first  or  last  have  been 
under  our  care,  and  can  point  to  eleven  other  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  have  followed  us  in  our  work  and  are  accomplishing 
results,  we  believe  very  similar  to  our  own,  we  surely  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  in  so  short  a  time  a  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand. 

These  reflections  force  themselves  upon  us  as  we  come  to 
review  the  course  of  another  year.  This  too  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do  with  satisfaction,  for  we  Have  enjoyed  prosperity. 

The  number  of  our  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  two 
hundred  and  four,  and  their  health,  happiness  and  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  have  afforded  us  constant  cause  for 
gratitude  to  God  and  encouragement  in  all  our  duties  towards 
them.  With  much  of  uniformity  in  the  business  of  the 
school-rooms  and  the  other  pursuits  of  the  pupils  there  is 
also  no  little  variety,  both  for  them  and  their  teachers  ;  and 
if  the  farmer  or  gardener  finds  constant  interest  in  his  work, 
as  the  seasons  change  and  the  productions  of  the  earth  spring 
up,  flourish  and  mature,  thus  causing  happiness  and  fulfilling 
hope,  so  the  cultivator  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  field  like 
burs,  finds  every  variety  of  pleasant  emotion  produced  in  his 
mind  in  the  progress  of  his  more  difficult  task.  The  happi- 
ness which  a  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  enjoys 
may  well  be  great ;  what  then  must  be  the  amount  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  successful  pupil,  whose  mind  from  a  state  of 
almost  utter  ignorance  is  gradually  advanced  to  that  of  intel- 
ligence, from  weakness  and  uncertainty  to  that  of  compara- 
tive strength  and  confidence,  from  moral  darkness  almost 
entire,  to  the  light  of  Christian  hope  and  peace !  Every 
degree  of  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  is  constantly 
under  our  observation. 

The  number  of  our  classes,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
working  department,  has  been  as  heretofore,  eleven  in  the 
former  and  five  in  the  latter :  and  with  an  instructor  or 
overseer  for  each,  our  present  number  can  be  well  cared  for, 
and  our  objects  well  and  successfully  prosecuted. 
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The  only  adverse  event  of  the  year  from  which  the  de- 
partment of  instruction  v^^as  in  danger  of  detriment,  has  been 
the  protracted  illness  of  one  of  the  teachers,  which  for  five 
months  has  deprived  us  of  his  valuable  services.  There  is 
reason  however  to  expect  his  ultimate  recovery,  and  his 
place  in  the  mean  time,  is  satisfactorily  supplied,  by  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Asylum. 

Our  general  health  has  continued  remarkably  good  through- 
out this  as  well  as  most  of  the  preceding  year,  only  one 
death  having  occurred  among  our  inmates  since  September, 
1849.  This  was  in  October  last;  the  subject,  a  beneficiary 
of  Maine,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  the  disease,  typhus 
fever.  It  was  a  solitary  case  and  but  one  or  two  others  of 
a  serious  character  have  occurred  from  any  cause  since  that 
time. 

In  the  last  report  we  mentioned  a  recent  purchase  of  land 
adjoining  our  property,  the  erection  of  one  building  and  the 
repair  of  others,  the  introduction  of  gas-lights  for  general  use 
in  the  Asylum,  and  that  of  water  by  means  of  a  water-ram. 
The  extension  of  our  permanent  accommodations  thus  begun, 
has  been  continued  the  past  year.  We  have  added  another 
acre  of  land,  including  a  dwelling-house  and  stable,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  institution  and  to 
prevent  the  possible  encroachment  of  undesirable  structures, 
in  close  proximity  to  our  principal  buildings.  This  is  a  val- 
uable acquisition  ;  and  for  the  present  the  rent  of  the  house 
and  land  equals  in  amount  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  their  purchase,  including  the  outlay  for  extensive  repairs. 
We  have  also  added  another  story  to  our  dining-hall  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dormitory,  which  gives  ample  room  in  our 
sleeping  apartments ;  and  by  the  removal  of  partitions  and 
the  support  of  certain  walls  upon  iron  pillars,  have  effected 
a  very  desirable  enlargement  of  the  boys'  sitting  room.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  in  our  accommodations,  which 
though  long  desired  we  had  before  found  no  means  of  accom- 
plishing, owing  to  the  structure  of  the  building.  Other  minor 
improvements  have  been  made,  especially  that  of  fitting  up 
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a  part  of  our  new  building,  erected  in  1849,  as  a  tailor's  shop, 
the  occupation  of  which  has  left  a  large  room  in  the  princi- 
pal building  for  necessary  household  purposes.  This  exten- 
sion of  our  premises  and  of  our  various  accommodations, 
leaves  much  less  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  change  than 
has  before  been  the  case,  though  it  has  materially  increased 
the  expenditures  of  the  past  two  years.  Still  whatever  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as  a  necessary  and  permanent  improvement, 
we  desire  at  least,  and  with  our  present  general  prosperity, 
intend  to  accomplish. 

Next  to  the  progress  of  our  pupils,  the  event  of  the  year  of 
highest  interest  both  to  ourselves  and  our  friends,  was  the 
assembling  of  a  large  number  of  our  former  pupils  at  the 
Asylum  in  September  last.  The  idea  of  such  a  gathering 
originated  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  and  the 
objects  they  had  in  view  were  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
early  life,  to  meet  each  other  and  their  former  teachers  and 
benefactors  still  connected  with  the  Asylum,  but  primarily 
and  chiefly,  to  shew  their  affectionate  respect  and  gratitude 
to  their  first  teachers,  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc.  They 
came  to  honor  them  not  only  as  the  chief  immediate  instru- 
ments of  their  own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
usefulness,  and  under  God,  of  their  respectability  and  happi- 
ness, but  also  as  the  primary  agents  in  procuring  all  the 
practical  blessings  which  education  has  given  and  is  still 
bestowing  on  their  fellow  mutes,  either  formerly  or  now  con- 
nected with  this  and  the  other  similar  institutions  of  our 
country.  They  came  with  substantial  evidence  of  their 
earnestness  in  the  special  object  before  them,  in  the  form  of 
presents  of  valuable  silver  plate,  procured  by  their  own  con- 
tributions and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
committee.  They  met  at  the  Asylum  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  and  the  direct- 
ors and  other  officers  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  extending  to 
them  the  hospitalities  of  the  institution  and  in  participating 
with  them  in  the  various  exercises  of  the  occasion.*  The 


*  For  details  see  the  appendix. 
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services  which  most  strikingly  characterized  this  festival, 
occurred  on  the  26th  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  ;  at  which,  besides  more  than  two  hun- 
dred persons  from  abroad,  several  of  them  present  or  past 
pupils  of  the  New  York  and  other  institutions  ;  and  two 
hundred  of  our  own  present  pupils,  there  were  hundreds  of 
citizens,  all  deeply  interested  in  so  novel  and  affecting  a 
spectacle. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  assembly  who  had 
come  to  us  as  visitors,  were  most  respectable  in  appearance 
and  deportment,  having  generally  enjoyed  prosperity  in  their 
pursuits  and  sustained  themselves  with  ease  and  comfort,  as 
useful  members  of  society.  They  had  the  aspect  and  bear- 
ing of  virtuous,  industrious,  respectable  persons,  no  longer 
burdensome  to  their  friends  or  the  community,  and  with  fair 
prospects  of  continuing  thus  to  sustain  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence and  honor.  Some  were  past,  some  present  teach- 
ers in  different  institutions  ;  some  were  artists ;  many  me- 
chanics and  farmers ;  some  were  employed  in  factories, 
some  as  laborers  ;  and  of  the  females  who  were  not  heads  of 
families,  some  were  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  female 
labor  at  home  or  abroad,  and  others  were  residing  with  their 
parents  or  relatives,  useful  members  of  their  families,  and 
enjoying  the  respect  of  all  around  them.  Some  of  them  had 
been  gone  from  the  Asylum  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  and  others  had  left  it  at  more  recent  periods,  down  to 
the  previous  year.  Many  of  our  older  citizens  who  attended 
this  festival  and  had  been  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
Asylum  from  its  origin,  were  more  deeply  impressed  than 
ever  before  with  the  evidence  of  the  great  benefits  it  had 
conferred  on  the  objects  of  its  care  ;  and  its  directors  them- 
selves felt  that  they  had  renewed  occasion  for  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  in  view  of  the  results  of  their  labors  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

From  a  register  of  the  names,  families,  etc.,  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  with  us  on  this  occasion,  who  were  not  then  pupils, 
and  from  other  reliable  sources,  the  following  statistics  have 
been  gathered.    Some  of  them  may  not  perhaps  be  destitute 
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of  interest  to  the  public,  but  all  will  be  interesting  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves  and  to  their  immediate  friends. 

One  hundi^ed  and  seventy  had  been  pupils  of  our  own  in- 
stitution, twenty-eight  of  the  New  York,  two  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  of  the  Virginia,  and  six  had  not  been  educated  in 
any  institution.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  three  had  been, 
or  are  now  married,  some  of  them  however  quite  recently. 
In  the  cases  of  forty  of  these  couples,  both  parties  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  those  of  twenty-three,  one  of  the  parties  could 
hear  and  speak. 

Thirty-one  of  them  had  not  become  parents,  but  the  re- 
maining seventy-two  were  the  parents  of  one  hundred  and 
two  children,  of  whom  ninety-eight  could  hear  and  speak, 
and  four  only  were  deaf  and  dumb.  One  of  the  four  was 
the  only  child  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom  were  congenitally 
deaf.  Besides  the  parents,  the  paternal  grandfather,  a  sister 
of  the  father,  and  two  sons  of  this  sister  were  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
and  on  the  mother's  side,  an  aunt  of  the  child  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  the  other  family,  that  of  the  three  children,  the 
father  lost  his  hearing  by  disease  at  two  years  of  age,  and 
had  no  known  relative  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mother  was 
born  deaf  and  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother.  These  were 
the  only  cases  of  the  kind  present  at  the  festival. 

The  question  whether  the  children  of  a  deaf-mute  parent 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  has  not 
been  solved  in  any  other  country  so  satisfactorily  as  in  our 
own.  In  Europe  comparatively  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  married,  and  those  we  believe  have  generally  selected 
hearing  partners.  Here  however,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  both  husband  and  wife  are  mutes.  Here,  where  the 
means  of  living  are  so  easily  procured  by  all  who  are  healthy 
and  industrious,  no  considerable  obstacles  exist  to  their  mar- 
riage, at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  them- 
selves ;  no  laws  interpose  to  prevent  it,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  already  many  have  entered  into  that  relation  and 
assumed  all  the  responsibilities  it  involves. 

The  per  centage  of  deaf  children,  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages,  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  greater  than  among  an 
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equal  number  of  the  children  of  olher  parents,  taken  like  the 
deaf  ^nd  dumb  from  the  various  conditions  of  life.  But  i^ 
the  facts  above  stated  afford  a  fair  criterion  for  judging  on 
this  question,  we  are  sale  in  the  belief  that  this  result  might 
be  obviated  in  a  great  degree,  if  intermarriage  could  be 
prevented  between  those  deaf-mutes,  whose  parents  or  other 
near  relatives,  seem  to  have  been  constitutionally  prone  to 
the  infirmity  of  deafness.  This  could  only  be  done  by  moral 
suasion ;  but  if  influential  people,  and  especially  the  parents 
of  deaf-mutes  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place  between  two  persons,  each  be- 
longing to  a  family  in  which  the  great  evil  of  deafness  was 
constitutional,  lest  the  offspring  of  that  union  should  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  much  might  be  done  towards  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  evil. 

But  there  are  other  facts  on  this  subject  which  would 
seem  at  first  view  at  least,  to  confound  the  speculations  we 
have  based  on  the  cases  above  mentioned.  For  instance,  a 
husband  and  wife  once  pupils  here,  were  both  congenitally 
deaf;  but  neither,  as  we  believe,  has  had  any  deaf  and  dumb 
relative,  except  their  three  children,  and  these  were  all  deaf 
from  birth.  The  circumstances  of  another  of  our  former 
pupils  and  his  family  connexions  are  as  follows  : — His  broth- 
ers and  sisters  hear,  and  they  married  hearing  persons.  One 
of  the  brothers  has  two  deaf  and  dumb  children,  one  sister 
has  one,  and  another  two  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  one 
of  the  latter  has  a  deaf  and  dumb  child.  There  is  besides 
one  other  deaf-mute  in  the  circle  of  relatives,  possibly  more 
than  one,  though  no  one  of  tlie  ancestors  is  known  to  have 
been  a  deaf  person.  Tke  man  first  referred  to  married  a 
deaf  and  dumb  woman,  and  their  five  children  all  hear  and 
speak. 

There  are  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  the  details  of 
which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but  we  are  accu- 
mulating facts  in  relation  to  them  and  to  the  general  subject, 
which  we  hope  will  lead  to  interesting  and  useful  results. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  prepared  to  present  these  facts  in  our 
next  report  in  connection  with  those  we  expect  to  procure 
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from  the  tables  of  the  forthcoming  census  of  the  United 
States.  This,  embracing  as  heretofore  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  each  state  of  the  Union,  can  hardly  fail  to  add  ma- 
terially to  our  means  of  investigation  into  the  condition,  the 
necessities  and  the  prospects  of  this  class  of  persons. 

For  two  or  three  years  past,  the  subject  of  a  convention 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  various  institu- 
tions of  the  country  has  been  considered  desirable,  as  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  views,  for  the  discus- 
sing of  matters  of  mutual  interest,  especially  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  management,  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  each  other  and  the  general  interests  of  the  common 
cause.  The  first  convention  of  this  kind  took  place  last 
August,  at  the  institution  of  New  York.  Seven  institutions 
v^^ere  represented  and  the  results  were  so  entirely  satisfactory 
that  another  was  resolved  upon.  This,  it  has  since  been 
decided,  is  to  assemble  at  the  American  Asylum,  on  the  27th 
of  August  next,  and  as  directors  of  this  institution,  we  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  objects  of  such  a  convention,  and  will 
furnish  its  members  with  every  facility  in  our  power  for 
their  accomplishment.  The  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
must  go  forward  in  our  country,  and  every  thing  which  can 
be  done  for  its  real  advancement,  deserves  the  aid  and  com- 
mendation of  every  philanthropist. 

It  has  been  found  expedient  to  change  the  time  for  the 
reception  of  new  pupils  into  the  Asylum,  from  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May  to  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
The  first  admissions  under  this  arrangement  will  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  September,  1852  ;  and  we  make  this  early  announcement 
to  prevent  any  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  those  who  may 
send  us  pupils.  This  time  will  be  ultimately  as  convenient 
to  all  concerned  as  any  other,  and  we  think  many  advantages 
will  result  from  the  change. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  10th,  1851. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  IOtH  OF  MAY,  1851,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINO  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 


Alcorn,  William 
AUard,  Alouzo 
Allen,  Adoniram  J. 
Allen,  Asa 
Allen,  Eliza 
Allen,  Helena  P. 
Allen,  Irenus 
Allen,  Margaret 
Andrews,  John 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Augur,  Charles  H. 
Ayers,  Thomas 
Badger,  Oliver 
Ball,  George  W. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Bartlett,  Abigail 
Bartlctt,  Franklin  P. 
Bartlett,  Harriet 
Bartlett,  Leonard 
Bates,  Abby  E. 
Becker,  Jacob 
Bennett,  Mary  J. 
Blaisdell,  John  W. 
Blakesley,  Stephen  A. 
Boardwin,  Delia  D. 
Boardwin,  George 
Boardwin,  Susan  F.  A. 
Breck,  Josephine  M. 
Brick,  John 
Bridgman,  Asa  D. 
Brown,  Alba  S. 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Butler,  David 
Buxton,  Jonathan,  Jr. 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Christina 
Campbell,  George 
Carlin,  Sarah  J. 
Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 
Chamberlayne,  Hartwell 
Chase  William  K.  [M. 
Clark,  Ambrose  B. 
Clough,  Sylvester 
Coffin,  Lucy  S. 
Converse,  Gustavus  A. 
Corning,  Sherburn  L. 
Cox,  Owen,  Jr. 


Residence. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Newark,  Vt. 
Raynliam,  Mass. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

Lynn,  Mass. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Solon,  Maine, 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Maine, 
Fryeburgh,  Maine, 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 


East  Killingly,  Conn. 
Bellingham,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Medfield,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  N.  H. 
Montpelicr,  Vt. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Danvers,  " 
Southington,  Conji. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 
Bowdoin,  Maine, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Auburn,  " 
Richmond,  Va. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Groton,  Conn. 
Wentworth,  N.  H. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

June, 

1849, 

Mass. 

May, 
<( 

1849, 

Vermont. 

1847, 

iViass. 

(( 

1845, 

Conn. 

'< 

1849, 

cc 

<< 

184G, 

Mass. 

(( 

1848, 

Vermont. 

1850, 

Conn. 

1847, 

Maine. 

1848, 

Friends. 

(( 

184G, 

Conn. 

1848, 

Mass. 

<< 

1848, 

cc 

1848, 

Maine. 

(( 

1850, 

cc 

" 

184G, 

N.  H. 

cc 

1850, 

cc 

" 

184G, 

(C 

1847, 

Conn. 

(( 

1849, 

Mass. 

(< 

1847, 

cc 

Aug. 

1847, 

s.  c. 

May, 

1849, 

N.  H. 

cc 

1847, 

Conn. 

te 

1845, 

Mass. 

(( 

1845, 

cc 

" 

1845, 

cc 

June, 

1849, 

Friends. 

May, 

cc 

184  9, 'Mass. 

1849,  'N.  H. 

1850,  Vermont. 

cc 

1850, 

N.  H. 

June, 

1848, 

Mass. 

May, 

184G, 

cc 

cc 

1847, 

Conn. 

June, 

1844,!Friends. 

Sept. 

1850, 

Maine. 

Dec. 

1845, 

Mass. 

May, 

1849, 

cc 

Sept. 

1850, 

Friends. 

May, 

1849, 

Mass. 

Oct. 

1846, 

Conn. 

May, 

cc 

1847, 

N.  H. 

1850, 

Vlass. 

June, 

1850, 'Friends. 

Sept. 

1849,1 

N.  H. 

May, 

184G,lMass. 
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Names. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

SupportBd.  by 

Crimmings,  Margaret 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Culver,  Henry 

Manchester,  Vt. 

18'46, 

Vermont. 

Cunningham,  Martha 

Greenville  District,  S,  C. 

April, 

1847, 

s.  c. 

Davenport,  John  W. 

Tiverton,  R.  I. 

May, 

1847, 

R.  I. 

Davis,  Charles  W. 

Fairfield,  Maine, 

1848, 

Maine, 

Davis,  Francis  E. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Deering,  Oliver  D. 

Saco,  Maine, 

1847, 

Maine. 

Denison,  James 

Royalton,  Vt. 

June, 

184G, 

Vermont. 

Derby,  Jordan 

Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

May, 

1849, 

Dieuaide,  Frances 

Rockport,  Mass. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Dorr,  George 

Hallowell,  Maine, 

June, 
May, 

1850, 

Maine. 

Dow,  Daniel  W. 

Charlton,  Mass. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Durkee,  Harriet  A, 

Somers,  Conn. 

1846, 

Conn. 

Dutton,  Abigail  F. 

Craftsbury,  Vt. 

1846, 

Vermont. 

Emery,  Ona  C. 

Poland,  Maine, 

1847, 

Maine. 

Eno,  Amanda 

Tariffville,  Conn. 

1847, 

Conn. 

Fisk,  Laura  A. 

Shelburn,  Mass. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward 

Boston,  Mass. 

1849, 

(( 

Frank,  Francis  E. 

Gray,  Maine, 

1849, 

Maine. 

Frank,  Joseph  W. 

<<  (( 

1846, 

(C 

Frank,  Sarah  J, 

<(  (( 

1846, 

<( 

Furrow,  Edward  B. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

1850, 

Mass. 

Gavit,  George 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

1850, 

R.  I. 

Gibson,  Sarah  M. 

Westbrook,  Maine, 

1850, 

Maine. 

Gilbert,  Harriet 

Derby,  Conn. 

1845, 

Conn, 

Gillpatrick,  Ellen  M. 

Bath,  Maine, 

1847, 

Maine. 

Glynn,  James 

Hartford,  Conn. 

1850, 

Conn. 

Gomez,  Sarah  S. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1849, 

Mass. 

Green,  Daniel 

Griswold,  Conn. 

May, 

1849, 

Conn. 

Greene,  Samuel  G. 

Ilopkinton,  R.  I. 

July, 

1849, 

R.  I. 

Green,  Sarah  A. 

Waterford,  Maine, 

May, 

1846, 

Maine. 

Green,  William  H. 

Gardiner,  Maine, 

1846, 

(( 

Gregory,  Frances  A. 

Nor  walk.  Conn. 

<< 

1849, 

Conn. 

Grvish,  John  E. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1849, 

Mass. 

Haley,  Nancy  S. 

Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 

April, 

1846, 

N.  H. 

Ham,  Lucy 

Danvers,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Hammond,  Susan  M. 

Worcester,  " 

" 

1847, 

Friends, 

Hartshorn,  Sylvanus 

Dover,  " 

1850, 

Mass. 

Harvey,  Francis 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

" 

1850, 

Conn. 

Harwell,  Harrison 

Prattville,  Alabama, 

Oct. 

1848, 

Friends. 

Hildreth,  Mary  E. 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

May, 
*' 

1847, 

Mass. 

Hill,  Marion  E. 

Douglas,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

1846, 

<c 

Hine,  James 

(( 

1846, 

Conn. 

Holden,  Ermina  M. 

Northfield,  Mass. 

<< 

1850, 

Mass. 

Holmes,  Agnes  E. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1848, 

(( 

Holmes,  George  A. 

1846, 

<t 

Hooper,  Jane 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

1849, 

(C 

Hulett,  Seth 
Howard,  Nancy 

Pawlet,  Vt. 

1846, 

Vermont. 

Anson,  Maine, 

(( 

1849, 

Maine. 

Irwin,  John 

Sheldon,  Vt. 

1847 

Vermont. 

Jack,  Levi 

Dixmont,  Maine, 

(( 

I849' 

Maine. 

Jellison,  Isaac  H. 

Monroe,  " 

June, 

1848, 

Jellison,  Lucy  J. 

1846, 

C( 

Johnson,  Catharine 

Southbury,  Conn. 

May, 

1849, 

Conn. 

Keen,  Allen 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

<( 

1847, 

Mass. 

Kennedy,  Charles  A. 

Plainfield,  Conn. 

(C 

1850, 

Conn. 

Kinsman,  Oscar 

Sharon,  Vt. 

(( 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Lackie,  Mary 

Peacham,  Vt. 

1848, 
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Names. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  bj 

Larrabee,  John 

-■ 

Bangor,  Maine, 

ivid.y, 
(< 

1850 

• 

Maine. 

Larrabee,  Phebe  J. 

Laughlin,  Margaretta 

Boston,  Mass. 

(( 

1848, 

Mass. 

Lawrence,  Granville  H. 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

ft 

1846 

Licmont,  William  i. 

Brunswick,  Maine, 

(4 

1845 

Maine. 

Libby,  Matilda  C. 

Gray,  Maine, 

(( 

1849 

'* 

Lindsey,  Lizzy 

Salem,  Mass. 

<< 

Mass. 

Livingston,  Hiram 
Livingston,  Josiah  E. 

Antrim,  N,  H, 

1848 

N.  H. 

(( 

1847 

'* 

Lombard,  Barnabas 

Eastham,  Mass. 

(< 

1850', 

Friends. 

McCoskrie,  Mary 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

<< 

1845, 

Mass. 

McGee,  Washington  W. 
McGuire,  Margaret 

Cambridge,  " 

i( 

1848, 

Boston,  " 

(( 

1850, 

T\  T    T              11'          "\T7"  •  1 1  • 

McLoughlin,  William 

Pawtucket,  *' 

(( 

1847, 

Martin,  John  R. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

(( 

1850, 

Conn. 

Mellen,  Mary  W. 

Hardwick,  Mass. 

<( 

1846, 

Mass, 

Miner,  Hugh  W. 

Stonington,  Conn 

<( 

1850, 

Conn. 

Morgan,  Jesse 

Greenville  District,  S.  C. 

April,  1847, 

S.  C 

Morse,  Sophronia 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

May, 
(( 

1846, 

Mass. 

Mowry,  Minerva 

Smithfield,  R.  1. 

1844, 

R.  L 

AT    ;il      TT    1   A 

JNeill,  Helen  A. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

(( 

1847, 

Mass. 

"VT  •     11          n      1          i  TT 

Nichols,  Robert  H. 

Boston,  " 

<( 

1850, 

Norwood,  Daniel,  Jr. 

Salem,  " 

Sept. 

1848, 

Norwood,  Imogine 

Washington,  Texas, 

Aug. 

1848, 

Friends. 

Oviatt,  Alvina 

Amherst,  Mass. 

May, 

1846, 

Mass. 

Ulas,  William  ri. 

Allora, 

(( 

1847, 

Osgood,  Alden  F. 

Natick,  " 

(( 

1847, 

I'ackara,  irtiilo  W. 

jDOSton, 

(< 

1846, 

Palmer,  Abby  L. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

(( 

1850, 

N.  H. 

Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 

Northport,  Maine, 

<( 

1848, 

Maine. 

Perkins,  Mary  A. 

Newbury,  Mass. 

<( 

1847, 

Mass. 

Pratt,  Mary  E. 

Cambridge,  Vt. 

(( 

1848, 

Vermont. 

T^                         XT     ^1            •    1  TV/T 

Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 

Ti  JT           1         J.           TVT  TT 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

April,  1846, 

N.  H. 

Pressey,  Mary 

Hanover,  " 

<< 

1846, 

Record,  Ann  Maria 

Buckneld,  Maine, 

June, 

1846, 

Maine. 

Richardson,  Ellen  A. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

May, 

1850, 

Mass. 

Richardson,  Hannah 

(( 

1849, 

T->  ■I          J                TV/T  TT 

Richardson,  Moses  H. 

<( 

1846, 

Riggs,  George  L. 

Livermore,  Maine, 

(( 

1847, 

Maine. 

Robbins,  Emeline  E. 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

(< 

1846, 

Mass. 

Robertson,  John  A. 

Point  Levi,  Canada, 

April, 
it 

1848, 

Friends. 

Robertson,  Adam  G. 

1845, 

Roche,  John  H. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1850, 

Ryan,  William,  Jr. 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

May, 
(( 

1848, 

Conn. 

Sackett,  Lucy  M. 

Westneld,  Mass. 

1846, 

Mass. 

Saunders,  Martha  M, 

Walpole,  " 

Sept. 

1844, 

Sawtelle,  Madison  P. 

Sidney,  Maine, 

May, 

1850, 

Maine. 

Sherman,  Randilla 

Lisbon,  N.  H. 

a 

1847, 

N.  H. 

Sloan,  Robert  H. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

April,  1848, 

S.  C. 

Smith,  Almos 

TVT           fy       A.            AT  TT 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

May, 

1850, 

N.  H. 

Smith,  Sarah 

(<  (< 

(( 

1845, 

Spragge,  John  G.  Jr. 

Toronto,  Canada  W^. 

(( 

1850, 

Friends. 

Standley,  Eliza 

Steuben,  Maine. 

(( 

1850, 

Maine. 

Stansell,  Ellen 

Barnwell,  S.  C. 

Sept. 

1846, 

S.  C. 

Staples,  Francis  M. 

Swanville,  Maine, 

May, 

1847, 

Maine. 

Stebbins,  Helen  M. 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1845, 

Mass. 

Steele,  William,  Jr. 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Newburg,  Maine, 

May, 

1848, 

Conn. 

Stevenson,  Eliza  M. 

(( 

1847, 

Maine. 

2d 


Names. 


Stevenson,  Mary  J. 
Stevenson,  Sarah  B. 
Stevi^ard,  Pembroke  S. 
Stratton,  William 
Strong,  Charles  W. 
Swift,  Mary  E. 
Taft,  Otis  M. 
Tanner,  Mercy  E. 
Thompson,  Samuel  W. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Tomson,  Mira  E. 
Tomlinson,  William 
Trask,  Eugene 
Tripp,  Lyman  E. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wakefield,  Esther 
Wakefield,  Helen 
Walen,  Ellen 
Watson,  Elizabeth  A. 
Webb,  John  F. 
Wells,  Rollin 
Wells,  William  R. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
White,  Daniel 
Wickham,  Lucy  A. 
Wilkins,  James  G. 
Wilkins,  Mark 
Wilkinson,  Samuel 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Lavinia  M. 
Williams,  Maria  A. 
Winslow,  Eliza 
Winsor,  Phebe  A. 
Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wiswell,  David 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Work,  Mary  J. 
Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  Wealthy 
Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


Swanzey,  N.  H. 
((  (( 

St.  Albans,  Maine, 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Stevens-point,  Wis. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Pittsford,  Vt. 
Warwick,  R.  L 
Chepachet,  R.  I. 
Livermore,  Maine, 
Pelham,  Mass. 
Water  town,  Conn. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
Lowell,  " 
Windham,  Maine, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
((  << 

Duxbury,  ** 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Pawlet,  Vt. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
((  (( 

South  Berwick,  Maine, 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Wiscasset,  Maine, 
Johnston,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Medway,  '* 
Dracut,  " 
<(  << 

Williamstown,  Vt. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 


Admission. 

T\/r 

iViay, 

N.  H. 

<c 

1850 

,j 

1850, 

Maine. 

j< 

1847 

N.  H. 

Oct. 

1849 

Friends. 

M!ay, 

1850 

Mass. 

Nov. 

1849 

Vermont. 

Mp  V 
may , 

1847 

R.  L 

1847 

(( 

1847 

Maine. 

<j 

1848 

Mass. 

Julv, 

1850, 

Conn. 

Ma  v 

1849 

Mass. 

1848 

Vermont. 

(( 

1848, 

Mass. 

<< 

1848, 

Maine. 

(( 

184S 

(( 

« 

1846' 

Mass. 

(( 

1847 

(( 

1849 

Friends. 

(( 

1849' 

Mass. 

(< 

1849, 

(( 

1850, 

Tulv 
J  my. 

1846, 

S.  C. 

Ma  V 

1849, 

Vermont. 

C( 

1847, 

N.  H. 

Sept. 

1849, 

(( 

Mav 

1847, 

Maine. 

<( 

1848, 

Friends. 

<< 

1850,!Mass. 

(( 

1847, 

<c 

1847, 

Maine. 

c< 

1846, 

R.  L 

Dec. 

1850, 

Mass. 

May, 

1846, 

(< 

Jan. 

1845, 

(( 

1845, 

<( 

May, 

1848, 

Vermont. 

<( 

1847, 

N.  H. 

1848, 

Vermont. 

(( 

1846, 

N.  H. 

Male«.   Females.  Total. 


,    .  14 

4 

18 

c< 

.    .  21 

14 

35 

(( 

New  Hampshire, 

.    .  12 

11 

23 

<c 

,    .  11 

6 

17 

(C 

"  Massachusetts, 

.    .  36 

39 

75 

(( 

"  Rhode  Island,      .  . 

.    .  4 

3 

7 

<c 

16 

7 

23 

(t 

"  South  Carolina,    .  . 

.    .  3 

3 

6 

117 

87 

204 
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APPE^fDIX. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SILVER  PLATE  TO  MESSRS. 
GALLAUDET  AND  CLERC. 

A  CEREMONY  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  former  pupils  of  the 
American  Asylum,  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  who  took  part 
in  it,  was  observed  at  Hartford,  on  the  26th  of  September  last. 
On  that  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Laurent 
Clerc,  gentlemen  to  whom  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  whole 
country  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  can  never  wholly 
discharge,  received  from  some  of  those  whom  they  had  contribu- 
ted to  bring  out  of  darkness  into  light,  a  token  of  respect  and  love, 
equally  honorable  and  gratifying  to  both  of  the  parties  in  the 
transaction. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  were  entirely  self-moved  in  this  matter. 
The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Asylum.  He  said  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  his  graphic 
language  of  signs,  that  his  spirit  could  find  no  rest,  until  he  had 
devised  some  method  of  giving  expression  to  the  grateful  feeling 
which  filled  his  heart,  and  which  the  lapse  of  years  served  only 
to  increase.  He  had  but  to  suggest  the  thought  to  others  of  his 
former  associates,  when  it  was  eagerly  seized  and  made  the  com- 
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mon  property  of  them  all.  In  the  vivid  simile  of  the  orator  of 
the  day,  the  flame  of  love  ran,  like  a  prairie  fire,  through  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  deaf-mute  band,  scattered  though  they  were, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object.  A  committee  was 
chosen  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  handsome  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  obtained  ;  wholly, 
let  it  be  understood,  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves.  The 
entire  credit  of  the  transaction  belongs  to  them.  The  plan  was 
not  known,  we  believe,  to  any  other  person,  (certainly  not  to  the 
two  gentlemen  especially  interested,)  until  it  had  been  matured 
and  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  failure. 

After  due  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  procure  a  massive 
silver  pitcher  for  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  another  of  the  same  size 
and  workmanship,  for  Mr.  Clerc — each  pitcher  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  appropriate  salver.  The  articles,  when  finished,  were 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion in  Boston ;  where  they  attracted  the  admiring  notice  of  all 
the  visitors,  as  well  from  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  as 
the  pleasant  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  We  extract  the 
following  description  of  them  from  the  Hartford  Courant. 

"  Upon  one  side  of  the  pitchers  is  an  engraved  scene,  repre- 
senting Mr.  Gallaudet's  going  to  France  in  the  year  1817,  to 
induce  Mr.  Clerc  to  come  to  America  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  figures  of  the  gentlemen,  and  ships  and  waves 
illustrating  the  passage  across  the  ocean.  The  building  of  the 
Hartford  Institution  is  likewise  represented.  On  the  other  side 
is  seen  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  school,  with  teachers  and 
pupils  and  apparatus.  In  front  and  between  these  scenes,  is  the 
head  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  of  Paris,  the  instructor  of  Messrs. 
Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  and  said  to  be  a  correct  likeness.  On 
the  necks  of  the  pitchers  are  chased  the  different  coats  of  arms  of 
all  the  New  England  States ;  and  on  the  handles  are  representa- 
tions of  mute  cupids,  and  also  closed  hands,  indicating  the  sign 
of  the  mutes  for  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet." 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows.  On  the  pitcher  designed  for 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  was  engraved  : 
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PRESENTED  TO 
REV.  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 
FIRST  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 
BY  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
MOVED  BY  COMPASSION  FOR   THE  UNFORTUNATE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  HE  DEVOTED  HIMSELF  TO  THEIR 
WELFARE,   AND  PROCURED  FOR  THEM  THE 
BLESSINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.   26tH,  1850. 

On  the  salver : 

TO  REV.  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 
FROM  HIS  FRIENDS,  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,   SEPT.   26tH,  1850. 

On  the  pitcher  designed  for  Mr.  Clerc,  was  engraved  : 

PRESENTED  TO 
LAURENT  CLERC,  A.  M. 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 
BY  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 
LOVER  OF  HIS  KIND,  HE  LEFT  FRANCE  IN  THE  YEAR   1816,  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE  OF  STRANGERS, 
WHO,   LIKE  HIMSELF,   WERE  DENIED  THE 
GIFT  OF  SPEECH, 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,   SEPT.   26tH,  1850. 

On  the  salver : 

TO  LAURENT  CLERC,  A.  M. 
FROM  HIS  FRIENDS,  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.   26tH,  1850. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  of  the  subscribers  had  made 
known  their  object  to  the  Principal  and  Instructors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  and  requested  such  cooperation  on  their  part  as 
might  be  necessary ;  a  request  which  was  most  cheerfully  com- 
plied with.  The  Directors  of  the  Institution,  with  equal  hearti- 
ness, entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  liberally  offered 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Asylum  to  the  whole  body  of  its  former 
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pupils,  who  might  come  together  at  the  time,  and  for  the  purpose 
specified.  These  Directors  and  Instructors  were  scarcely  less 
eager  than  the  deaf-mutes  themselves,  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc,  the 
American  fathers  of  their  profession  ;  one  of  whom  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  post  which  he  has  so  long  and  so 
honorably  filled  ;  while  the  other,  though  devoting  his  later  years 
to  another  work  of  benevolence,  has  never  ceased  to  be  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  filial  reverence,  by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  to  be  memorable  henceforth 
as  one  of  the  *'  feast-days"  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  New  England, 
was  selected  for  the  public  presentation  ;  and  the  usual  school 
exercises  of  the  Asylum  were  suspended,  during  the  half- week 
in  which  that  day  occurred,  that  the  undivided  attention  of  its 
officers  might  be  paid  to  the  entertainment  of  those  who  should 
come  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  number  of  these  vis- 
itants was  even  greater  than  any  one  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
A  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  received  the  names  of  more 
than  two  hundred  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  not  now  connected  with 
the  Asylum.  Every  state  in  New  England  was  largely  repre- 
sented ;  and  from  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  several  of  our  former 
pupils,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  returned  to  tread  once 
more  the  old  familiar  ground.  We  were  happy  also  to  have  the 
presence  and  cooperation  of  the  President  and  nearly  all  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and 
hot  a  little  of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  was  owing  to  the  friendly 
and  hearty  manner,  in  which  they  entered  into  its  spirit. 

Most  of  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
was  spent  by  the  graduates  of  the  Asylum,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Institution,  where  friendly  greetings  were  interchanged,  and 
brief  addresses  made.  Had  we  room  for  it,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  report"  many  things  that  were  said  on  this  occasion,  but  our 
limits  forbid.  One  young  man,  after  repeatedly  declining  the 
calls  of  his  friends  for  a  speech,  at  last  yielded  to  their  urgency, 
and  went  upon  the  platform.  He  told  the  audience,  that  it  would 
gratify  him  much  to  address  them,  but  he  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  collect  himself  for  the  purpose,  for  his  thoughts  were  all  in 
the  silver  pitchers  ;  and  saying  this,  he  sat  down. 
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At  half  past  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  procession  was  formed  at 
the  Asylum,  and  proceeded  to  the  Center  Church,  in  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

Marshals  of  the  day. 

Male  Pupils. 
Masters  of  the  Shops. 
Family  Guardian  and  Matron. 
Female  Pupils. 
Former  Female  Pupils. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Subscribers'  Committee. 
President  of  the  Day  and  Chaplain, 
Orator  and  Presenting  Committee. 
Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc. 
The  President  of  the  Asylum  and  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Directors  of  the  Asylum. 
The  Principals  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 
The  Faculty  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 
Former  Male  Pupils. 
Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  exercises  at  the  church  commenced  at  three  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Williams,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  the  Principal  of 
the  Asylum,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  design  of  the  meeting  in 
the  sign  language,  to  the  deaf-mutes  present,  and  welcomed  them 
back  to  the  Institution.  He  then  read  the  same  explanation  to  the 
hearing  public  present. 

MR.  weld's  remarks. 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Asylum, 
which  we  all  much  regret,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  to  open  the  exercises  of  this  occasion  with  a 
few  remarks.  And  first  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  and 
Officers  of  the  Institution  I  would  say,  we  welcome  most  cordially 
our  former  pupils  to  this  most  gratifying  festival.  We  honor 
them  and  thank  them  for  proposing  it,  especially  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  chief  object — that  of  showing  their  grateful, 
respectful  and  affectionate  regard  for  their  earliest  teachers — the 
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pioneers  in  the  practical  and  successful  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  also  highly  gratified  with  the  filial  regard  they  evince 
towards  the  Asylum,  their  alma  mater,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
renewed  evidence  they  now  exhibit  of  the  exalted  benefits  of 
education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Again  we  welcome  them  to  our  institution.  We  welcome  also 
the  officers  and  pupils  of  other  institutions,  some  of  whom  were 
once  associated  with  us  in  our  labors  of  love  or  as  recipients  of 
our  instructions.  We  welcome  also  the  other  friends  of  our 
cause, — all  indeed  who  honor  it  by  their  presence  this  day. 

The  idea  of  this  festival  originated  more  than  a  year  since  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  who  has  been  selected  by  his  fel- 
lows as  the  President  of  the  day.  He  communicated  with  others 
on  the  subject,  and  the  result  is  this  most  respectable  assemblage 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  contributors  to  the  substantial  testimo- 
nials of  regard  they  are  about  to  offer  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr. 
Clerc." 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  President  of  the 
day,  then  addressed  his  former  fellow  pupils  by  signs  ;  which 
address  was  read  by  Mr.  Weld. 

MR.   BROWjN's  remarks. 

"  My  deaf  and  dumb  friends  : 

The  object  of  our  assembling  here  is  chiefly  to  pay  our  grateful 
respects  to  our  early  benefactors — to  those,  to  whose  assiduous 
labors  we  owe  our  education,  and  the  hopes  and  happiness  it  has 
afforded  us. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  our  happy  meeting.  How  inter- 
esting  to  us  all  is  the  occasion,  as  one  for  the  renewal  of  former 
friendships,  and  the  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
our  best  friends  and  benefactors.  Let  us  ever  remember  them, 
and  love  the  great  and  good  institution  with  the  sincere  love  of 
children." 

Mr.  Fisher  Ames  Spofford,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  now  took 
the  stand.  As  his  address  had  not  been  written,  a  translation  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hearing  part  of  the  auditory,  as  he  proceeded. 
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'*  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  : 

You  have  assembled  here  in  this  building,  truly  a  large  assem- 
blage, for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  an  interesting  ceremony. 
If  the  remarks  I  now  shall  make  to  you  lack  point,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion.  I  feel  a  deli- 
cacy in  expressing  my  ideas  before  so  many  to  whom  I  am  un- 
known, upon  such  an  interesting  topic.  There  seems  to  be  to 
myself,  an  incongruity  in  standing  here  to  address  you,  while 
there  are  so  many  among  you,  whose  powers  would  have  been 
better  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  is  like  passing  a  splendid  gate- 
way, decorated  to  the  extent  of  modern  taste ;  we  think  that 
behind  it  there  must  be  a  temple,  or  a  palace  for  the  kings  and 
queens  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  must  lead  to  fountains  and  parks  in 
all  their  beauty.  You  open  the  gate  and  advance,  and  find  be- 
hind this  splendor,  only  a  miserable  cottage.  In  like  manner,  I 
feel  as  if  I,  in  comparison  with  my  important  subject,  might  be 
considered  but  the  miserable  cottage  behind  the  splendid  gate- 
way. 

We  are  assembled  to  express  our  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
founders  of  this  institution,  the  first  established  in  this  country. 
There  are  present  former  pupils  of  the  establishment,  who  left  it 
ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  years  ago,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  We  once  more  warmly  greet  each  other.  We  have 
experienced  great  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  assist  in  contribu- 
ting for  the  object  of  this  day,  and  thus  testifying  our  gratitude  to 
our  instructors  and  to  the  founders  of  this  institution.  Their 
glorious  example  has  been  followed,  and  now,  for  the  education 
of  our  fellow  sufferers,  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  similar  places 
of  instruction,  all  arising  from  this  institution.  Thirty-three 
years  ago,  the  deaf-mutes  in  this  country  were  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grossest  ignorance.  They  knew  not  God.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  maker  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to  pardon  sin.  They 
knew  not  that,  after  this  life,  God  would  reward  the  virtuous  and 
punish  the  vicious.  They  knew  no  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  They  were  all  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  with  no 
means  of  conveying  their  ideas  to  others,  waiting  for  instruction, 
as  the  sick  for  a  physician  to  heal  them. 

But  their  time  of  relief  had  come.    In  this  city,  a  celebrated 
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physician,  Dr.  Cogswell,  had  an  interesting  daughter,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  her  hearing.  Though  her  father  and  her  friends 
looked  upon  her  with  pity,  yet  her  deprivation  of  hearing  has 
proved  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Had  she  not  been 
left  by  God  sitting  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  successful 
efforts  that  have  since  been  made  for  our  instruction  might  never 
have  been  attempted.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  contrive  some  means  for  her 
instruction.  Dr.  Cogswell's  inquiries  soon  established  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  other  persons  in  the  same  unfortunate  con- 
dition,  a  number  sufficient  to  form  a  school,  if  a  system  of 
instruction  could  be  discovered.  Some  gentlemen  of  Hartford  sent 
Mr.  Gallaudet  abroad  for  this  benevolent  purpose.  He  visited 
the  London  Institution,  but  circumstances  prevented  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  plan  of  instruction.  The  same  thing  took  place  at 
Edinburgh.  But  at  Paris,  all  the  facilities  that  he  needed  were 
given  him  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  Principal  of  their  Institution. 
Here  he  spent  some  time,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  mode 
of  instruction,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clerc,  and  with  Abbe 
Sicard's  leave,  returned  with  him  to  this  country.  Mr.  Clerc,  at 
first,  feared  that  he  should  be  in  a  strange  land  without  friends. 
But  he  soon  found  that  by  his  amiable  virtues  and  accomplished 
mind,  he  made  friends  here,  among  his  pupils  and  in  the  best 
society  of  the  city.  Funds  were  immediately  raised.  Instruc- 
tions  were  commenced  in  the  building  now  called  the  City  Hotel. 
The  first  class  of  pupils  numbered  seven.  After  a  year,  a  build- 
ing in  Prospect  Street  was  taken  and  then  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  erection  of  spacious  accommodations  on  Lord's  Hill,  the 
present  buildings  of  the  Asylum. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Gallaudet  left  the  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded 
byMr.  Weld,  the  present  Principal. 

The  success  of  this  experiment,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  institutions  in  the  land,  so 
many  deaf-mutes  are  there  in  the  country.  It  was  proposed  in 
1849,  to  hold  a  Convention  of  the  teachers  of  all  these  institutions, 
but  the  cholera  prevented  it.  Such  a  Convention  was  held, 
August  28,  1850,  and  seven  out  of  the  twelve  institutions  were 
represented.  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  presided.  The  object 
of  the  Convention  was  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  improve  the 
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present  system  of  education.  I  cannot  inform  you  of  all  the 
topics  discussed,  but  trust  that  such  Conventions  will  be  held  every 
year. 

Deaf-mutes  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  if  they  all  do  not  make 
the  same  progress  in  education.  Many  commence  too  late  in  life 
to  progress  rapidly.  All  the  first  steps  taken  in  our  education 
must,  of  necessity,  be  imperfect.  Painting  was  once  imperfect. 
Its  rude  beginning  among  the  Greeks  was  but  an  attempt  by  a 
lover,  when  leaving  his  mistress,  to  give  her  a  profile  of  his  face, 
taken  by  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  None  but  the  lady  could  recog- 
nize  it,  however.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  statuary.  Its 
beginning  was  still  ruder.  [It  is  impossible  to  represent  by  words, 
the  effect  of  the  pantomime  that  the  orator  now  employed  to  show 
to  his  spectators  the  uncouth  and  awkward  positions  in  which  the 
human  body  was  represented  in  the  first  rude  attempts  at  statu- 
ary.] The  same  progress  is  stamped  likewise  on  the  modes  of 
travelling  and  of  conveying  intelligence.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  education  given  to  the  deaf-mute.  It  was  imperfect  at  the 
beginning,  but  is  progressing  towards  perfection. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  there  were  no  educated  deaf-mutes 
sent  out  into  the  world — now,  a  large  number.  What  a  change 
does  this  fact  present !  Who  have  been  the  instruments  of  this 
change  ?  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  under  the  smiles  of 
heaven.  Our  ignorance  was  like  chaos,  without  light  and  hope. 
But,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  light  has  shone  through  the 
chaos  and  reduced  it  to  order.  The  deaf-mutes  have  long  wished 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  these  benefactors.  Mr.  Brown  first 
conceived  the  idea,  and  addressed  letters  to  all  for  their  consent. 
All  enthusiastically  agreed.  The  idea  flashed  over  the  whole, 
like  the  fire  on  the  prairie.  The  wishes  which  we  then  ex- 
pressed, are  now  carried  out,  in  the  offering  before  us,  and  the 
perfume  of  friendship  which  they  convey  to  our  old  instructors, 
will  be  as  fragrant  as  the  offering  of  the  spices  in  Persian  temples 
to  the  sun. 

Our  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  the  founders  of  this  institution, 
on  which  Heaven  has  smiled.  Some  may  say  that  deaf-mutes 
have  no  gratitude  ;  that  they  receive  favors  as  the  swine  do  the 
acorns  of  the  forest  that  are  shaken  down  for  them,  but  it  is  not 
so.    We  all  feel  the  most  ardent  love  to  these  gentlemen  who 
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founded  this  Asylum,  and  to  these  our  earliest  instructors.  This 
gratitude  will  be  a  chain  to  bind  all  the  future  pupils  together. 
Those  who  succeed  us  as  pupils  will  be  told  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude they  owe  to  the  founders  of  the  American  Asylum.  Our 
ship,  moored  by  this  chain  of  remembered  gratitude,  will  float 
safely  hereafter,  and  never  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  pride  and 
envy.  I  close  with  earnest  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  our 
instructors,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

The  applause,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  among  the 
deaf-mutes,  was  long  and  loud. 

George  H.  Loring,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Asylum,  in  the  name  and  for  the  behalf  of  the  old  pupils,  now 
presented  the  pitcher  to  Mr.  Gallatjdet.  His  address  was  then 
read  to  the  audience  by  Mr.  Weld. 

MR.   LORINg's  address  TO  MR.  GALLAUDET. 

Accept  this  plate  which  I  offer  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scribers, former  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  as  a  token  of 
their  profound  gratitude  and  veneration. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  no  school  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  They  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  neglected,  as  their  case  was  considered  hopeless. 

An  interesting  child,  the  daughter  of  a  much  esteemed  physi- 
cian in  this  city,  was  deprived  of  her  hearing  by  severe  sickness. 
In  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  she  was  the  object  of  the 
parents'  constant  tenderness  and  solicitude.  They  used  every 
means  they  could  contrive  to  teach  her  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
written  language,  and,  in  the  attempt,  they  partially  succeeded. 
The  physician  had  read  that  there  were  schools  in  Europe,  in 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  successfully  taught  to  write  and 
read,  and  this  fact  he  communicated  to  you,  and  proposed  to  you 
to  go  to  Europe  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  art  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  benefit  of  your  unfortunate  countrymen. 
Moved  by  compassion  for  the  deaf-mutes  in  general,  and  sustained 
by  several  benevolent  persons,  you  embarked  for  Europe,  and 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  you  accomplished  the  object 
of  your  mission  in  France.  In  returning  to  America,  you  brought 
back  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  deaf-mute,  for  your  co- 
adjutor in  your  labors.    He  demonstrated,  by  his  intelligence 
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and  conversation,  the  truth  that  deaf-mutes  are  capable  of  being 
taught  to  write  and  read.  The  public  were  induced  to  second, 
by  their  liberal  contributions,  your  efforts  to  establish  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  this  occasion,  a 
public  demonstration  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
deaf-mutes  is  due  to  those  benevolent  persons  who  contributed,  by 
their  benefactions,  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum 
in  this  cily.  We  lament  some  of  them  who  have  since  died,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  ourselves  grateful  on  all  occasions  to 
them  who  survive. 

It  is  fortunate,  and  it  was  also  by  a  kind  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  you  adopted  the  best  method  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  this  method  we  have  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  language,  morality  and  religion,  and  this  educa- 
tion has  qualified  us  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  For  these 
blessings  of  education,  we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  you  ;  we 
have  long  wished  to  make  you  some  permanent  testimonial  of  our 
gratitude,  and  have  happily  succeeded  in  getting  one  prepared. 
In  presenting  it  to  you,  we  all  offer  our  earnest  prayers  for  your 
welfare  in  your  declining  years,  and  for  your  reward  in  the  other 
world." 

Mr.  Gallatjdet  then  made  a  reply  to  the  deaf-mutes,  in  the 
sign  language,  a  copy  of  which  he  subsequently  read. 

MR.   GALLAUDEt's  REPLY. 

My  former  pupils  and  friends, 

I  rejoice  to  meet  you  once  more.  From  twenty  to  thirty  years 
have  passed,  since  we  were  together  in  the  Asylum  for  deaf-mutes 
in  this  city.  How  happy  you  then  were  in  receiving  instruction, 
and  myself  and  fellow  laborers  in  imparting  it.  Our  separation 
has  been  long.  Some  of  our  number,  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
have  gone  to  the  spirit  world. 

She  has  gone,  the  beloved  Alice,  my  earliest  pupil,  who  first 
drew  my  attention  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  enkindled  my  sym- 
pathy  for  them.  We  will  ever  cherish  her  memory,  and  that  of 
her  father,  one  of  your  best  and  long  tried  friends.  We  will 
never  forget  that  to  them,  under  the  divine  guidance  and  blessing, 
we  owe  the  origin  of  those  ample  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  your  benefit. 
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For  God  saw  fit  to  visit  her,  at  a  tender  age,  with  your  com- 
mon  privation.  And  on  whonn  else,  so  intelligent  and  lovely, 
could  his  nriysterious,  yet  benign  Providence  have  sent  this  pri- 
vation,  to  produce,  as  it  did,  so  deeply  and  extensively,  the  inter- 
est needed  to  be  felt  in  her  and  her  fellow  sufferers,  in  order  to 
lead  to  prompt  and  effectual  action  in  their  behalf. 

In  whom  else,  so  beloved  and  respected  as  was  her  amiable 
father,  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  filling  a  large  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  philanthropy,  could  the  same  Providence  have 
awakened  such  a  lively  sympathy  for  a  cherished  child,  as  quickly 
to  extend  itself  to  others  enduring  the  same  privation,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  movements  for  their  relief. 

In  what  other  community,  more  distinguished  for  its  intelli- 
gence, enterprise  and  benevolence,  could  the  same  wonder-work- 
ing Providence  have  placed  this  father  and  daughter,  and  the 
esteemed  family  of  which  he  was  the  head,  so  as  to  excite  among 
the  prominent  citizens,  the  devising  of  the  plans,  the  raising  of 
the  means,  and  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  forward  so  novel  and  arduous  an  enterprise  to  its 
consummation. 

The  same  Providence  cast  my  happy  lot  in  this  community, 
near  to  this  father  and  daughter,  herself  a  playmate  of  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  which  led  to  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
then  to  my  attempting  her  instruction.  This  I  did,  from  time  to 
time  as  best  I  could,  inexperienced  indeed,  but  with  no  little 
enthusiasm  and  zealous  perseverance.  At  length,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  employed  to  carry  into  effect,  the  benevolent  designs 
of  my  fellow  citizens ;  designs  extending,  as  they  have  already 
done,  in  the  establishment  of  many  kindred  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  our  country. 

See  in  these  successive  links  of  his  Providence,  how  God  works 
out  the  chain  of  his  beneficent  movements.  Let  us  be  grateful  if 
He  condescends  to  use  our  humble  and  feeble  instrumentality  in 
these  movements,  if  He  makes  any  of  us  ever  so  small  a  link  in 
this  his  chain  of  love. 

But  there  was  another  link  still.  What  should  I  have  accom- 
plished, if  the  same  kind  Providence  had  not  enabled  me  to  bring 
back  from  France,  his  native  land,  one  whom  we  still  rejoice  to 
see  among  us — himself  a  deaf  mute,  intelligent  and  accomplished, 
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trained  under  the  distinguished  Sicard,  at  that  time  teaching  the 
highest  class  in  the  Paris  Institution — to  be  my  coadjutor  here  at 
home  ;  to  excite  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  object  to  which  he 
came  to  devote  his  talents  and  efforts  ;  to  assist  in  collecting  those 
funds  which  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  very  commencement 
of  the  operations  of  the  Asylum ;  to  be  my  first,  and  for  a  time, 
only  fellow  laborer  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  then  to  render 
necessary  and  most  efficient  aid  in  preparing  for  their  work  the 
additional  teachers  who  were  needed. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  I  engaged  him  in  his  own  chamber  in 
the  Institution  at  Paris,  thirty-four  years  ago,  to  come  with  me  to 
this  country,  that  after  witnessing  the  signal  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Institution  to  which  our  mutual  labors  have  been 
devoted — hisj  how  long  and  assiduously  you  well  know — both  of 
us  advancing  in  years,  and  he,  I  trust,  yet  to  enjoy  a  green  old 
age ;  little  did  I  then  think,  that  we  should  thus  stand  together, 
before  such  a  gathering  of  our  old  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers,  instructors  and  pupils  of  our  beloved  Asylum,  and  of  the 
President  and  some  of  the  instructors  of  a  kindred  institution, 
surrounded  by  a  crowded  assembly  of  patrons  and  friends,  our 
fellow  citizens  and  others,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

You,  in  the  ardor  of  your  generosity,  have  made  this  occasion. 
I  rejoice  in  it,  especially  as  manifesting  your  heartfelt  attachment 
and  gratitude  to  my  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer.  May  he  long 
live  to  enjoy  this  attachment  and  gratitude,  and  that  of  hundreds 
of  others,  to  whom  he  has  already  been,  or  will  yet  be,  the  source 
of  so  much  benefit. 

As  for  myself,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
part  with  which  you  indulge  me,  in  the  touching  interest  of  the 
scene.  I  thank  you  all.  I  thank  your  committee  individually. 
In  him,  from  whose  hands  I  have  just  received  the  testimonial  of 
your  grateful  regard,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  present  me, 
I  recognize  one  of  my  very  earliest  and  youngest  pupils — one 
whom  1  taught  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  who  now,  in  the 
maturity  of  manhood,  is  reaping  the  rich  reward  of  his  faithful 
use  of  the  means  of  improvement  which  he  then  enjoyed.  This 
testimonial  of  your  affection  I  shall  ever  cherish  with  emotions 
which  I  cannot  here  express.  As  I  look  at  it  from  time  to  time, 
should  my  life  be  spared  for  a  few  more  years,  I  shall  think  of  all 
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the  past  in  which  you  were  concerned,  with  a  melancholy  pleas- 
ure— of  this  day,  as  standing  out  with  a  strong  and  memorable 
prominence,  among  the  days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage — and  of 
you  and  your  fellow  pupils  with  a  father's  love.  I  shall  ever 
pray  that  God  may  shed  down  upon  you  his  choicest  blessings, 
and  prepare  you,  by  his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  heaven. 

You  look  round  in  vain,  for  some  of  your  earliest  friends  in 
this  city,  and  of  the  Asylum.  Their  forms,  their  kind  and 
benignant  faces,  their  labors  for  your  welfare,  their  benevolent 
offices,  as  it  were  of  a  paternal  and  maternal  care,  are  fresh  in 
your  memory,  but  we  mourn  to  see  them  not  among  us.  You 
owe  them  and  their  survivors  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  you  can 
best  repay,  by  seeking  to  do  good,  as  they  di4,  to  every  member 
of  your  large  deaf-mute  family,  by  honoring  the  Institution  at 
which  you  were  educated,  in  a  course  of  honest,  virtuous  and 
useful  occupation,  and  by  endeavoring,  as  you  have  the  influence 
and  the  means,  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  promote  its  welfare. 

Yet  a  few  of  these  your  earliest  friends  are  spared  to  greet  you 
this  day,  and  to  honor  this  occasion  with  their  presence.  I  know 
how  much  you  thank  them  for  all  they  have  done  for  you.  Wha^ 
a  pleasure  to  see  them ;  and  what  a  pleasure  to  them,  in  their 
declining  years,  to  witness  in  your  prosperity,  and  that  of  so  many 
others  who  have  been  educated  here,  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  cares  and  efforts  in  this  cause  of  benevolence. 

How  many  others,  too,  of  our  fellow  citizens,  their  juniors  in 
age,  who  have  also  devoted  their  cares  and  efforts  to  the  same 
object  are  here  to-day,  to  participate  with  them  in  this  greeting 
and  in  this  pleasure. 

Yes,  be  grateful  to  these  your  benefactors,  and  to  all  who  have 
been  concerned,  in  whatever  way,  in  furnishing  you  with  the 
means  of  improvement  and  usefulness,  and  of  imparting  to  you 
the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  richly  deserve 
your  gratitude ;  but  let  its  highest  and  most  devout  expressions 
ascend  to  Him  who  is  the  sole,  efficient  author  of  every  good  gif^ 
which  we  enjoy.  Recognize  his  hand  in  all  your  blessings.  Let 
Him  have  the  warmest  love  of  your  hearts  and  the  cheerful 
obedience  of  your  lives." 
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Mr.  LoRiNG  then,  in  the  same  feeling  manner,  addressed  Mr. 
Clerc,  offering  to  him  a  similar  gift.  This  address  was  likewise 
read  by  Mr.  Weld. 

MR.   LORINg's  address  TO  MR.  CLERC. 

"  Accept  this  plate,  which  I  present  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers,  former  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  great  benefits  of  education 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  us. 

When  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  initiated  himself  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  illustrious  Sicard,  he  proposed 
to  you  to  come  to  America,  to  establish  a  school  for  deaf-mutes ; 
and  you  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  your  beautiful  country.  You 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  his  travels  to  raise  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  interested  the  public,  by  your 
intelligence  and  conversation,  in  favor  of  that  unfortunate  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country.  When  the 
lamented  Mr.  Henry  Hudson  and  yourself  were  in  Washington, 
soliciting  Congress  to  grant  some  bounty  to  the  American  Asy. 
lum,  your  intelligence  and  talents  effectually  pleaded  in  favor  of 
that  Institution,  so  that  Congress  made  that  liberal  grant  of  land 
which  has  since  secured  ample  funds  to  the  Asylum. 

You  alone  have  continued  in  your  profession  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asylum.  We  are  touched  with  a  tender  interest 
for  you,  when  we  see  you  growing  old  in  your  benevolent  labors. 
We  could  not  think  of  letting  you  make  your  exit,  without  offering 
you  some  substantial  memorial  of  our  high  esteem  and  affection- 
ate regard.  May  you  spend  the  remainder  of  your  life  with  com- 
fort, and  receive  your  reward  in  the  other  world." 

Mr.  Clerc  replied  by  signs  and  his  address  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet. 

MR.   CLERC's  reply. 

Dear  Pupils  and  Friends  : 

This  is  the  most  pleasant  day  we  have  ever  had  :  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  the  day  you  have  appointed  to 
come  and  see  us,  after  so  long  a  separation  from  each  other  ;  and 
glad,  indeed,  are  we  to  see  you  again.    If  we,  your  teachers, 
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have  done  you  any  good,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  we  have  done, 
we  are  satisfied  and  ask  nothing  more  :  but  you  have  chosen  to 
present  most  valuable  and  valued  gifts,  both  to  Mr.  Gallaudet 
and  myself,  in  memory  of  our  having  been  the  first  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  and  as  a  testimony  of  your  gratitude 
for  the  instruction  you  have  received. 

I  thank  you  for  my  part  of  this  beautiful  present ;  I  accept  it, 
not  that  I  think  it  due  from  you  to  me;  but  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  it  affords  me  to  see  that  our  exertions  to  render  you 
better,  have  not  been  made  in  vain.    In  fact,  what  were  you 
before  your  instruction  ?    Without  communication  with  other 
men,  and  consequently  without  any  means  of  learning  from  them 
any  thing  purely  intellectual,  never  would  you  have  been  what 
you  are  now  ;  nor  "would  the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality  of 
your  souls,  the  certainty  of  another  life,  have  been  made  known 
to  you.    The  religion  of  Christ  would  have  been  for  you,  a  mate- 
rial religion,  a  religion  of  sense  and  not  of  faith.    You  would 
have  been  able  to  say  no  prayers  ;  you  would  have  attended 
church  with  your  friends  without  deriving  any  benefit  whatever 
either  from  prayer-book,  or  from  sermons  preached  by  clergymen. 
Strangers  in  mind  and  in  heart  to  all  the  doctrines,  to  all  the  mys- 
teries, to  all  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  you  would  have  passed 
your  whole  lives  in  a  kind  of  excommunication  like  that  of  the 
reprobate,  shutting  youii-  eyes  upon  the  continual  miracles  of 
divine  mercy,  and  opening  them  only  on  justice.    Your  unfortu- 
nate parents,  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  implanting  in  your 
souls  what  instruction  has  inculcated  on  your  minds,  would  have 
lamented  your  birth.    But  instead  of  this,  what  a  happy  fate  you 
have  in  exchange !    And  to  whom  are  you  indebted  for  it  ? 
Never,  my  dear  friends,  could  we  have  thought  of  the  deplorable 
destiny  to  which  the  misfortune  of  your  deafness  had  condemned 
you,  on  your  coming  forth  into  being,  without  coming  to  join  our- 
selves to  those,  who,  in  1815,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.    And  who  were  those 
benevolent  persons  who  first  thought  of  you  ?    They  were  the 
citizens  of  Hartford  in  general,  and  the  Directors  in  particular, 
who  were  like  fathers  of  yours.    Therefore,  to  them  all,  under 
God,  is  your  gratitude  due,  and  great  indeed  it  must  be.  Most 
of  the  Directors  whom  you  have  known,  alas  !  are  gone.  The 
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few  who  still  remain,  and  the  new  ones  who  have  been  chosen  to 
replace  the  departed,  are  still  your  friends  and  the  friends  of  all 
the  other  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  now  with  us,  and  who  are  to 
con>e  hereafter.  Some,  if  not  all  of  those  noble  Directors,  are,  I 
believe,  among  us  in  this  church.  If  you  please,  we  will  rise  and 
bow  to  them  as  a  feeble  mark  of  our  gratitude  towards  them. 
Again,  let  us  rise  and  bow  to  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  who, 
also,  have  been  your  earliest  or  latest  friends. 

Your  gratitude  is  not  the  less  due  to  the  Governors  and  Legis- 
latures of  New  England,  who  have  supported,  and  still  support 
you  at  the  Asylum.  If  there  be  any  of  these  benevolent  individ- 
uals here  present,  and  if  I  could  point  them  out  to  you,  I  would 
also  request  you  to  rise  and  bow  to  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  let  us  give  them  three  cheers  by  clapping  our  hands  three 
times. 

You  have  also  another  debt  to  pay  ;  I  mean  that  which  you  owe 
to  certain  citizens  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  who,  also,  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  gave  us  handsome  donations  for  your  benefit. 
We  have  not  yet  done  ;  there  is  still  another  debt  due, — it  is  that 
which  you  owe  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  grant  of  land  it  made  us  in  1819,  '20,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  which  enabled  our  kind  Directors  to  purchase  the  lot  and 
erect  the  buildings  where  the  American  Asylum  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. Three  more  cheers  by  three  more  claps  of  your  hands, 
therefore. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  gratitude  you  also  owe  your  teachers, 
guardians  and  matrons ;  for  I  doubt  not  that  you  have  already 
expressed  it,  either  on  leaving  the  Asylum  or  on  seeing  them 
again  at  a  subsequent  period. 

I  presume,  my  dear  friends,  you  would  like  to  know  how  many 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  we  have  taught  since  the  school  com- 
menced -in  the  spring  of  1817.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  On  ex- 
amining our  records  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the  number  to 
amount  to  1066,  (one  thousand  and  sixty-six,)  including  those 
who  are  present  at  the  institution,  viz.,  605  toys  and  461  girls. 
The  number  is  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  England  ;  but  we  have  done  as  well 
as  our  means  would  allow.    Itns,  however,  gratifying  to  know 
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that  much  has  also  been  done  elsewhere ;  for  besides  our  own, 
there  are  now  nine  or  ten  other  schools  for  these  unfortunate 
beings  in  the  United  States,  most  of  whose  teachers  have  been 
qualified  by  us,  and  of  course,  employ  the  same  method  of  teach- 
ing and  system  of  signs  ;  so  that  wherever  you  may  chance  to  go, 
and  whomsoever  you  may  happen  to  meet,  you  will  not  be  stran- 
gers to  each  other. 

How  many  of  your  fellow  pupils  have  died  since  you  departed, 
I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  hope,  nevertheless,  the  number  is  not 
great. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
have  married,  the  greatest  part  among  themselves,  and  the 
remainder  have  wives  or  husbands  who  can  hear  and  speak. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  all  are  blessed 
with  children  enjoying  all  their  faculties,  which  will  be  a  great 
consolation^o  them  in  their  old  age.  The  fact  that  a  few  of  them 
have  deaf  and  dumb  children  like  themselves,  must  not  be  won- 
dered at ;  we  are  not  more  privileged  than  other  men ;  for  we 
also  are  condemned  to  undergo  some  of  the  chastisements  which 
divine  Providence  sees  fit  to  inflict  on  us  poor  sinners. 

You,  young  men,  are  all  above  twenty-one  years  old.  You  are 
freemen.  You  vote,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  feel  interested 
in  political  matters,  and  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  unfortunately  divide  our  fellow  citizens.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  you  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  conscience  and  best 
judgment ;  allow  me,  however,  to  recommend  to  you  to  vote  only 
for  good  men,  for  honest  men,  for  men  who  love  their  country, 
their  whole  country. 

But  let  me  return  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  and  repeat  that  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  you  once  more.  You  are  going  to  return 
to  your  homes  soon.  My  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  tem- 
poral comforts  accompany  you,  and  my  prayer  is  that  when  we 
must  leave  this  world,  we  may  all  be  ushered  into  another  where 
our  ears  shall  be  unstopped  and  our  mouths  opened — where  our 
happiness  shall  have  no  alloy,  shall  fear  no  change  and  know  no 
end. 

Your  old  teacher  and  friend, 

Laurent  Clerc." 
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A  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs  was  then  offered  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  day,  Mr.  Job  Turner,  of  Virginia  ;  and  with 
this,  the  public  exercises  were  concluded. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  deaf  and  dumb  assembled 
at  the  Asylum,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  social  intercourse,  and  to 
partake  of  the  rich  and  plentiful  entertainment  provided  for  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  They  were  met  by  the  Direct- 
ors and  Instructors,  with  their  families,  together  with  a  few  invited 
guests,  among  whom,  apparently  not  the  least  interested  of  the 
party,  was  the  Governor  of  the  State.  More  would  have  been 
added  to  the  number,  had  not  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  pre- 
vented any  additional'exercise  of  hospitality. 

A  more  happy  assemblage  it  was  never  our  good  fortune  to 
behold.  Former  friends  and  fellow  pupils  met  again,  after  years 
of  separation,  with  countenances,  in  many  cases,  so  changed  as 
to  be  barely  recognizable,  to  recall  '  old  times'  and  old  scenes ; 
to  exchange  fragments  of  personal  history  ;  and  to  brighten  anew 
the  chain  of  friendship  and  gratitude  that  bound  them  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  Institution  in  which  their  true  life  began. 
And  it  was  most  pleasant  to  see  the  joy  that  beamed  from  all 
their  faces,  and  gave  new  vigor  and  animation  to  their  expressive 
language  of  signs. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  graduates  of  the  Asy- 
lum assembled  once  more  in  the  chapel,  for  a  final  interview. 
Various  addresses  were  made,  sentiments  offered,  and  resolutions 
passed  ;  all  of  them  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  some  of 
them  well  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  place.  The  three  fol- 
lowing sentiments,  personal  to  the  gentlemen  whom  the  deaf  and 
dumb  had  met  to  honor,  were  presented  in  writing  by  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  While  we  revere  him  as  a  father,  may  we 
accord  to  him  that  homage  which  he  so  richly  merits  for  his 
parental  zeal  and  kindness,  made  manifest  through  a  series  of 
years  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  ;  and  for  his  anxious  solici- 
tude for  those  who  see,  yet  "  hear  not." 

Mr.  Clerc.  May  we  cherish  with  profound  regard  the  scholar 
and  philanthropist,  by  whose  lucid  and  comprehensive  mind  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  illuminated,  enlightened  and  taught  to  reflect 
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and  communicate  intelligently  on  the  works  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God. 

Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc.  Having  jointly  toiled  in  im- 
parting to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  their  relative  duties  to  society  and 
to  man,  and  their  greater  obligation  to  God  ;  may  these,  our  ben- 
efactors, when  called  hence,  enter  the  abodes  of  bliss,  where  all 
can  unite  in  "  everlasting  praise." 

The  following  resolutions  of  thanks  to  various  individuals  were 
next  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be,  and  hereby 
are,  tendered  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Homer  and  Marsh,  for  their 
unremitting  exertions  as  a  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions ; 
and  for  the  alacrity,  courtesy  and  ability,  with  which  they  have, 
in  their  several  states,  discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  their 
commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  Fisher  A.  Spofford,  for  the  able  address  which  he 
has  delivered  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  the  Officers  and  Faculty  of  the  Asylum  be 
respectfully  requested  to  accept  our  best  regards  and  thanks,  for 
their  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  us  during  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  token  of  grateful  expression  to  our  first  benefactors. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  steward,  and  Mrs.  White, 
the  matron,  be  requested  to  accept  our  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments, for  their  kind  attention  during  our  stay  in  the  Asylum. 

Probably  no  resolutions  of  a  similar  character,  with  less  of 
form  and  more  of  genuine  feeling  in  them,  were  ever  adopted. 

On  Saturday  morning,  most  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  friends, 
although  with  great  apparent  reluctance,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  Asylum,  to  separate  from  each  other  and  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  A  few  of  them',  however,  remained  over  the 
Sabbath^  to  attend  the  religious  services  which  are  always  held 
on  that  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  ;  a  privilege  which 
seemed  to  afford  them  the  highest  pleasure.  Indeed,  we  have 
often  remarked  that  among  all  the  advantages  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  enjoy  at  our  institutions  for  their  benefit,  there  is  not  one, 
the  loss  of  which  most  of  them  regret  so  much  in  after  life,  as  the 
worship  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Sabbath,  in  their  own 
language  of  signs.    They  seem  to  feel  themselves  more  isolated 
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from  society  on  that  day,  than  on  any  other  of  the  week ;  and 
while  they  are  obliged  to  suspend  their  daily  business,  with  no 
resource  but  reading,  which  to  most  laboring  persons,  whether 
deaf  and  dumb  or  otherwise,  is  rather  a  task,  than  an  enjoyment, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  hours  should  hang  very  heavily  upon 
their  hands.  It  appears  to  us  that  more  effectual  measures  should 
be  taken,  in  every  place  where  even  a  few  educated  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  are  living  in  convenient  neighborhood  with  each 
other,  to  secure  at  least  one  meeting  of  a  religious  character  on 
every  Sabbath-day.  Communication  is  now  so  rapid  and  easy 
throughout  New  Englandj  that  at  several  points  where  our  former 
pupils  congregate,  in  this  and  the  adjacent  states,  some  teacher 
of  the  Asylum  might  visit  them  and  instruct  them  in  religious 
truth  upon  occasional  Sabbaths,  with  little  if  any  interference 
with  his  appropriate  duties  in  the  Institution.  If  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  were  made,  we  should  be  much  better  able,  than  we 
now  are,  to  watch  over  those  who  have  left  us,  and  to  give  them 
the  aid  which  they  so  much  need  in  resisting  the  temptations  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  inquiries  of  Professor  Morel,  in  his  cir- 
cular to  the  New  York  Convention,  was  in  these  words :  "  Do  the 
pupils,  after  their  departure,  continue  to  be  the  object  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Institution  ?  If  so,  how  is  that  solicitude  exercised  ?" 
While  we  can  say  with  entire  truth,  that  our  "solicitude"  for 
the  welfare  of  those  whom  we  have  once  taught,  never  ceases, 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  more 
systematic  measures  should  be  taken,  to  make  it  effectual  in  their 
behalf    But  this  is  digression. 

It  is  a  fact  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  noted  here,  that  this  gath- 
ering of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  probably  the  greatest,  in 
point  of  numbers,  that  ever  took  place  any  where  in  the  world. 
So  many  deaf  mutes  were  never  before  assembled  at  one  time  and 
in  one  town,  as  in  Hartford,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September, 
1850.  More  than  two  hundred  graduates  of  the  Asylum  were  on 
the  ground  ;  and  these,  added  to  the  two  hundred  pupils  now  con- 
nected with  the  Institution,  give  a  sum  total  of  over  four  hundred 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  simultaneously  assembled  beneath  one  roof. 
So  far  as  our  information  extends,  there  is  no  parallel  case  in 
the  whole  history  of  this  class  of  persons. 

We  cannot  refrain,  also,  from  expressing  our  great  satisfaction 
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at  the  general  appearance  of  intelligence  and  respectability  which 
they  presented.  There  was  every  evidence  among  them  of  indus- 
trious habits  and  comfortable  circumstances  in  respect  to  worldly 
condition  ;  and  if  any  observer  had  been  previously  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  benefits  of  education  to  this  class  of  unfortunates 
were  sometimes  overrated,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  receiving 
the  refutation  of  his  error. 

To  their  old  instructors,  the  whole  spectacle  was  of  the  most 
gratifying  character.  They  remembered  the  time  when  these 
now  educated  and  intelligent  men  and  women  first  came  to  them, 
to  receive  instruction.  They  recalled  the  look  of  blank  ignor- 
ance and  apparent  imbecility  which  their  countenances  then 
wore  ;  their  slow  and  feeble  progress  in  the  simplest  elements  of 
human  knowledge  ;  the  constant  and  monotonous  labor  of  months 
and  years,  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  enveloped 
them,  and  to  open  their  minds  to  truth  and  their  hearts  to  feeling : 
and  now,  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  was  found  again ;  the 
seed  sown  in  a  rugged  soil,  had  sprung  up  and  was  bearing  its 
hundred  fold.  No  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  such  results  as 
these  ;  neither  is  there  any  place  for  discouragement  in  any 
labors  of  benevolence,  when  Time  shows  that  such  great  and 
happy  changes  can  be  accomplished. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging 
and  washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  adiuission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natu- 
ral intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen, 
legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  South  Carolina,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate 
from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant 
belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils  may  ad- 
dress their  letters  (post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ; 
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and  all  letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must 
be  post  paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  vacation.  Punctuality,  in  this  respect,  is  very  import- 
ant ;  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  the  whole  class 
should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its 
formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the 
loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and 
it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name  ;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  names,  in  full,  of 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
where  he  was  born ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what 
caused  his  deafness  ;  also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person 
to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed.  lie  should 
be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  summer 
and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be 
marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with 
the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pu- 
pil not  otherways  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 
On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  rail-roads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail-road  in  Boston. 
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Two  hundred  and  seven  pupils  have  been  connected  with 
the  Asylum  within  the  past  year.  They  have  been  taught 
in  eleven  classes  occupying  separate  school-rooms  and 
arranged  in  five  divisions  for  the  prosecution  of  their  em- 
ployments when  out  of  school,  each  division  having  a  sep- 
arate room.  The  established  principles  of  our  course  of 
education  require  these  accommodations,  which,  with  oth- 
ers, for  all  the  purposes  of  comfortable  living,  we  also  pos- 
sess, and  regard  them  as  amply  sufficient  for  our  present 
number,  as  they  are  also  eligible  and  convenient.  In  both 
the  studying  and  the  working  departments,  an  encourag- 
ing degree  of  success  has  attended  our  efforts,  and  the 
labor  and  expense  incurred  have  met  with  substantial  re- 
ward in  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  pupils. 

The  particulars  of  our  course  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement have  been  given  so  often  in  previous  reports, 
that  we  forbear  to  repeat  them  now.  It  may  be  enough 
to  say  of  the  former,  that  the  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  always  in  fact  the  chief  object  of  ordinary  school- 
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room  instruction.  But  while  doing  this,  the  instructor  of 
deaf-mutes  must  necessarily  communicate  a  great  amount 
of  useful,  general  knowledge.  For  written  language  can- 
not be  thoroughly  acquired  by  a  deaf-mute  without  his 
associating  with  it  the  ideas  it  conveys  to  others.  Hence 
the  teacher  has  ever  before  him  an  unlimited  field  from 
which  to  draw  his  illustrations  of  the  words,  sentences  and 
almost  numberless  combinations,  even  of  the  simpler  forms 
of  language,  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  make  as  familiar 
as  possible  to  his  pupils.  But  he  must  also  connect  with 
the  constant  study  of  written  language,  that  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  other  branches  of  a  common  education, 
which  are  indispensable  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  inter- 
course with  society  and  for  the  business  of  life.  This  in- 
cludes instruction  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  in  arith- 
metic, geography  and  history,  the  state  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  to  some  extent  of  others,  the  excellence  of  our 
institutions,  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of  men  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  of  course,  the  great  topics  of  morals 
and  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  pursuing  such  a  course 
his  ingenuity  is  constantly  exercised  in  attempts  to  de- 
velop the  mental  powers,  as  symmetrically  as  possible, 
to  cultivate  good  feelings  and  repress  and  subdue  the  bad, 
and  to  teach  that  government  of  the  will  and  right  regu- 
lation of  the  affections,  without  which  there  can  be  little 
of  usefulness  or  happiness.  In  short,  his  aim  will  ever  be 
to  lead  his  pupils  to  become  what  accountable  beings 
should  be,  by  the  assiduous  inculcation  of  good  principles 
and  of  sound  knowledge. 

Those  motives  which  may  be  properly  employed  to  in- 
fluence others  in  securing  for  themselves  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good,  may  generally  be  used  ih  the  case  of  deaf- 
mutes  with  satisfactory  results.  Such  are,  the  usefulness, 
independence,  and  happiness  which  true  knowledge  tends 
to  confer,  the  relief  aflbrded  to  anxious  parents  and  friends 
by  their  success,  the  approbation  of  benefactors,  by  whom 
the  faithful  use  of  the  privileges  they  have  conferred,  is  all 
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the  reward  required,  the  demands  of  duty,  and  finally,  the 
approval  of  their  own  consciences  and  of  God. 

There  are  other  motives  growing  out  of  their  circumstan 
ces  as  unfortunate  persons,  and  their  consequent  peculiar 
relations  to  their  fellow-men,  which  may  be  wisely  ap- 
pealed to ;  and  others  still  which  are  often  employed  by 
educators,  but  which  hitherto  have  been  rarely  resorted  to 
in  our  institution  :  such  as,  direct  attempts  to  excite  emu- 
lation by  the  offer  of  prizes,  or  the  conferring  of  school 
honors.  We  have  preferred  that  the  more  elevated  mo- 
tives should  rule  if  possible  in  all  the  varieties  of  charac- 
ter which  come  under  our  instruction.  If  there  are  cases 
in  which  we  discover  little  spontaneous  effort  for  improve- 
ment, and  in  which  no  ordinary  motive  that  we  can  pre- 
sent seems  to  have  an  abiding  influence,  they  are  happily 
few  in  number  and  the  result  to  which  they  naturally 
tend  should  only  quicken  our  zeal. 

During  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  in- 
mates of  the  Asylum  have  been  in  good  general  health, 
and,  as  in  former  years,  several  who  came  to  us  in  a  dis- 
eased state  have  improved  in  health  and  vigor,  or  been 
quite  restored.  One  case  however  of  fatal  illness  occur- 
red in  the  month  of  March.  It  was  that  of  a  young  wo- 
man from  Maine,  whose  disease  was  typhoid  pneumonia. 
The  measles  prevailed  extensively  at  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  term,  introduced  by  a  pupil  on  returning 
from  vacation.  It  was  of  a  very  mild  type  and  though 
more  than  ninety  of  the  pupils  became  its  subjects,  it  left 
no  permanently  bad  effects  among  them.  A  young  hear- 
ing man  however,  employed  in  the  farming  work  of  the 
institution,  after  passing  safely  through  the  disease,  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  and  to  sit  upon  the  ground, 
though  faithfully  warned  of  the  danger  of  such  an  expo- 
sure. The  result  was  a  disease  of  the  lungs  which  proved 
fatal  some  months  after  he  left  the  Asylum.  Two  of  the 
pupils  who  left  us  in  usual  health  at  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  vacation,  were  not  permitted  to  return. 
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One  died  of  dysentery  in  August,  and  the  other  of  a  spinal 
disease  in  December. 

We  are  thus  admonished  by  the  history  of  another  year 
that  the  frailty  of  our  common  nature  exists  in  its  full 
measure  among  the  youth  of  our  charge.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  cannot  but 
observe  that  they  are  subjects  of  disease  in  a  higher  degree 
than  many  other  classes  of  people.  About  half  of  them 
owe  their  misfortune  of  deafness  to  some  severe  illness  in 
early  life,  which  often  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on 
their  constitutions  and  renders  them  more  liable  than  oth- 
ers to  the  attacks  of  disease  ever  after.  Hence  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  those  at 
least  under  middle  age,  will  be  greater  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  other  persons,  selected  from  the  same 
general  circumstances  in  life.  This  too  is  shown  to  be 
probably  the  case,  by  the  statistics  we  gather  concerning 
former  pupils  of  the  Asylum.  Acute  disease  attacking 
impaired  constitutions,  finds  less  power  of  resistance  than 
in  those  which  are  sound.  Still  it  is  true,  and  a  source  of 
gratitude  to  God,  that  the  Asylum  has  been  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  exemption  from  fatal  disease  among  its 
inmates.'  For  the  last  four  years,  only  four  pupils  have 
died  in  the  institution,  and  only  six  belonging  to  it,  either 
here  or  abroad,  though  the  yearly  number  has  exceeded 
two  hundred.  The  salubrity  of  our  location,  the  regular 
habits  of  life,  the  attention  paid  to  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  to  active  amusements  as  well  as  to  moderate,  but  sys- 
tematic occupation,  which  is  not  lahor^  but  healthful  ex- 
ercise in  the  form  of  labor,  all  conduce  to  the  good  meas- 
ure of  health  we  enjoy  as  an  institution,  as  well  as  to  our 
success  in  all  our  appropriate  pursuits. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  and  one  of  peculiar  afflic- 
tion to  us  as  members  of  the  Asylum,  was  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  L.L.  D.  which  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  September  last! 

When  this  Board  was  first  organized,  its  members 
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looked  chiefly  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  for  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment they  needed  in  their  novel  undertaking.  He  was 
then  in  Europe  prosecuting  inquiries,  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  in  various  ways  preparing  himself  to  introduce 
here  the  art  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  then  quite 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  He  went  out  as  the  agent 
of  a  small  voluntary  association,  through  whose  influence 
the  society  for  which  we  act,  received  its  legal  existence. 
Around  Mr.  Gallaudet  many  hopes  were  even  then  clus- 
tering, mingled  however  with  many  fears ;  but  when  in 
due  time  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  received  from  the 
board  the  appointment  of  principal  of  the  institution  they 
had  established  in  his  absence,  entered  upon  various  pre- 
paratory services  and  at  length  opened  the  school,  of  which 
for  more  than  thirteen  years  he  was  the  successful  and 
honored  head,  then  these  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  and 
their  sympathizing  friends,  seemed  to  gather  strength  and 
assume  a  confidence  almost  without  the  thought  of  disap- 
pointment. The  society  and  its  representatives,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  the  subscribers  to  our  funds,  the  parents 
and  friends  of  deaf-mutes,  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves 
as  they  came  to  us,  indeed  the  community  around  us  and 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  regarded  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet as  the  central  power  in  a  movement  destined  to 
effect  great  good  in  the  world  ;  and  which  did  in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  continue  to  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  usefulness.  As  the  institution  went  forward 
and  began  to  exhibit  its  appropriate  results,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
still  occupied  the  central  position  in  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, and  many  eyes  and  hearts  wece  turned  to  him  as  in 
truth  its  animating  principle,  the  chief  source  of  its  actual 
and  prospective  prosperity.  But  when  after  two  or  three 
years,  he  became  associated  with  us  in  a  new  relation,  as 
a  member  of  this  board,  we  too  learned  to  regard  his  views 
of  education  with  even  a  higher  interest  than  ever  before^ 
and  so  have  continued  to  look  to  him  chiefly  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  those  views  which  ought  to  influence  us  in 
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directing  the  instruction,  the  government  and  general  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Asylum,  as  well  as  its  relations  with 
other  institutions,  with  legislative  bodies  and  with  the 
cause  of  benevolence. 

What  then  must  be  our  emotions,  when  in  our  official 
meetings,  and  especially  in  the  closing  meeting  of  the  year, 
we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  his  familiar  form,  we  miss 
him  from  his  accustomed  place,  and  know  that  he-can  be 
associated  with  us  no  more  in  any  temporal  labor !  For 
more  than  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Gallaudet  stood  as  the  pio- 
neer, the  father  of  deaf-mute  education  in  our  land ;  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  was  connected  with  members 
of  this  board  as  one  of  their  number ;  for  more  than  thir- 
teen years  he  was  the  principal  of  our  Asylum  and  a  daily 
teacher  in  the  school.  As  the  guardians  of  the  Asylum, 
we  therefore  feel  that  in  his  decease  we  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend,  the  preeminent  friend  of  our  cause,  a  prudent, 
conscientious  and  wise  counsellor,  a  man  raised  up  by 
Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  a  great  and  good  work 
for  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  of  true  religion.  We 
have  occasion  then  to  mourn  his  departure,  as  we  have  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory.  The  one  we  do  in  all  sincerity, 
the  other  we  shall  delight  to  do  as  opportunity  may  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  last  illness  was  long  and  very  distress- 
ing. He  bore  it  with  exemplary  submission  and  patience, 
sustained  by  Christian  hope.  His  eulogy*  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen  have  responded  to  its  truth- 
ful utterances,  as  welloas  to  the  notes  of  sorrow  which 


*  This  eulogy,  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  was  pronounced  before  a  large  assembly  on  the 
evening  of  January  7th,  1852,  in  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford.  It  was 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has 
since  been  republished  with  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet and  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  American  Asylum,  with  notices  of  the 
other  similar  institutions  of  the  country.  The  whole  forms  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  under  the  title  of,  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Kev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  L.L.  D. 
It  ia  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  family,  price  one  dollar. 
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went  forth  from  his  home,  from  his  friends  and  from  this 
entire  community.  Christian  philanthropy,  without  refer- 
ence to  sect  or  party,  has  deplored  his  departure ;  and  his 
surviving  associates  in  instruction,  his  former  pupils,  the 
parents  and  friends  of  deaf-mutes,  the  various  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  may  add,  all  who  honor 
and  love  that  practical  goodness  of  which  he  was  so  illus- 
trious an  example,  have  expressed  no  common  sorrow  in 
view  of  his  death.  The  lessons  taught  by  his  life  and  by 
his  death  are  full  of  instruction  ;  and  our  desire  is  that  the 
various  enterprises  of  benevolence  to  which  our  departed 
associate  was  so  signally  devoted,  may  thus  receive  an 
impulse  which  even  his  continuance  with  us  might  not 
have  given  them.  For  though  dead  he  yet  speaketh,  by 
an  example,  the  recollection  of  which  will  long  be  cher- 
ished, and  by  the  numerous  writings  he  has  left  to  instruct 
mankind.  It  is  ever  a  source  of  special  satisfaction  to  us, 
who  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  were  earliest  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education,  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy throughout  our  country  is  going  forward,  founding 
and  sustaining  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  with 
much  liberality,  and  kindly  fostering  those  who  go  forth 
from  them,  as  they  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  life  and 
to  become,  not  merely  the  receivers  of  benefits,  but  con- 
tributors in  their  turn  to  the  promotion  of  good  objects. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Gallau- 
det has  called  forth  many  expressions  of  sorrow  and  of 
sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family  and  friends.  These 
have  appeared  in  the  forms  of  resolutions  by  the  officers  of 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  other  public 
bodies,  and  in  many  short  biographical  sketches,  as  well 
as  in  the  able  eulogy  above  referred  to.  But  from  no 
source  have  more  affecting  testimonials  of  affectionate  re- 
gard for  his  memory  been  received,  than  are  contained  in 
letters  of  his  former  pupils,  some  extracts  from  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Most  of  the  actual  founders  of  the  Asylum  are  now  re- 
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moved  from  life.  A  few  linger  still,  connecting  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  a  benefi- 
cent providence  upon  the  efforts  of  former  years.  May 
their  successors  here  and  every  where  be  directed  by  Di- 
vine Wisdom  to  the  accomplishment  of  still  greater  good, 
till  all  the  unfortunate  among  the  millions  of  our  country- 
men shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Christian  education,  indis- 
pensable to  freedom  and  happiness. 

The  interest  we  ever  feel  in  sister  institutions  has  been 
fully  sustained  by  the  correspondence  and  various  means 
of  intelligence  concerning  them,  we  have  had  during  the 
year.  In  general  they  appear  to  be  highly  useful  and 
prosperous,  to  be  sustained  by  public  confidence  and  to 
be  accomplishing  a  great  amount  of  good.  Even  such 
as  are  young,  and  as  yet  struggling  with  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  new  undertakings,  are  advancing  in  useful- 
ness, and  the  day  seems  fast  approaching,  when  in  the 
younger  states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  older  ones, 
adequate  provision  will  exist  for  the  education  of  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

But  all  institutions  must  sometimes  meet  with  afflict- 
ing reverses  in  this  changing  world.  The  Virginia  Asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  lately  experienced  a  great 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  its  Principal,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
D.  Tyler.  Mr.  Tyler  commenced  his  course  as  an  in- 
structor of  deaf-mutes  in  the  year  1832  in  the  American 
Awsylum.  After  about  seven  years  of  experience  with  us, 
he  was  appointed  the  first  principal  of  the  Virginia  Asy- 
lum at  Staunton  ;  and  maintained  himself  in  that  position 
with  great  respectability  and  usefulness  until  his  death 
which  occurred  in  February  last.  He  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  great  amiableness  of  character,  of  superior 
literary  attainments  and  of  benevolent  devotedness  to  his 
profession.  He  had  the  happiness  of  conducting  his  insti- 
tution through  the  weakness  of  infancy,  of  seeing  it  estab- 
lished in  the  affections  of  the  state  to  which  it  owes  its 
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support,  and  of  leaving  it  in  prosperity,  after  devoting 
about  twelve  years  of  faithful  labor  to  its  advancement. 

Another  mournful  event  has  more  recently  occurred, 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  many  with  sorrow.  We  allude 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  George  H.  Loring  of  Boston.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  educated  here  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  youth  of  superior 
intellect  and  remarkable  attainments  in  knowledge,  and 
in  early  manhood  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  in- 
structor in  this  institution  for  about  eight  years.  On  re- 
signing his  situation  as  a  teacher,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  to  labors  of  beneficence  among  his  fellows  in 
misfortune  in  his  native  city ;  taking  the  place  almost  of 
a  parent  to  many  of  them,  as  an  adviser,  and  often  too  as 
a  contributor  to  the  relief  of  their  wants  from  the  ample 
means  at  his  command.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  man- 
ners, of  amiable  character,  of  unspotted  integrity,  of  excel- 
lence as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  and  of  consistency  in 
a  life  regulated  apparently  by  Christian  principle.  Hav- 
ing wealth  as  an  inheritance,  he  used  it  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who 
remembers  his  responsibility  to  the  giver  of  every  good 
gift.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  has 
ever  stood  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  success  of 
our  method  of  instruction  in  elevating  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  a  position  of  intelligence  and  usefulness  among  their 
fellow  men.  Suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  ed- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb  generally,  but  especially  of  New 
England,  by  whom  he  was  more  extensively  known  and 
honored  than  perhaps  any  other  of  their  number,  will  long 
deplore  his  loss ;  as  will  his  former  associates  here,  and 
the  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  with  whom  he  was 
in  daily  intercourse. 

The  convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  assembled  at  the  Asy- 
lum on  the  27th  of  last  September.  Three  institutions 
were  represented  in  it,  and  its  deliberations  were  interest- 
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ing  and  instructive,  calculated  to  deepen  the  impression 
of  the  importance  of  our  common  work,  and  to  promote 
activity  and  energy  in  those  engaged  as  practical  teachers 
and  managers  of  institutions.  Several  gentlemen  who 
were  not  teachers,  but  officially  connected  with  some  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  or  with  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, were  also  present  as  members  of  the  convention  and 
participators  in  its  deliberations.  Occasional  conventions 
of  men  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  afford  favorable  op- 
portunities for  a  comparison  of  views,  for  acquiring  and 
communicating  useful  information  and  for  cultivating  that 
personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  and  that  cordial  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  respective  institutions  they 
represent,  which  are  very  desirable  in  themselves  and  con- 
ducive to  the  general  good.  The  doings  of  the  conven- 
tion have  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and 
extensively  distributed.  A  similar  convention  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Ohio  Institution  in  the  month  of  September  next. 

The  directors  desiring  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  the 
Asylum  in  every  respect,  and  believing  that  another  step 
in  its  progress  may  now  be  taken  with  advantage  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  pupils,  propose  to  establish  a  class*  for 
the  pursuit  of  a  higher  course  of  study  than  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  expedient.  There  are  certain  youth  who 
resort  to  us  for  education,  who  possess  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course,  if  proper 
facilities  are  provided.  They  are  either  mutes,  or  semi- 
mutes,  who  as  our  own  pupils,  have  taken  the  highest  rank 
in  our  regular  course  of  five  or  six  years,  and  whose  par- 
ents, guardians  or  other  benefactors,  may  be  disposed  to 
bear  the  required  expense  of  the  course  proposed,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  fit  their  children  for  places  of  higher  use- 
fulness in  society  than  they  could  otherwise  attain.  Be- 
sides our  own  pupils,  those  of  other  institutions  may  be 
received  on  satisfactory  examination. 

We  mean  this  course  shall  ultimately  embrace  a  select 
portion  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  natural  philosophy  and 


*  See  rian  in  the  Appendix. 
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natural  history ;  an  enlarged  course  of  historical  and  gram- 
matical study,  including  the  principles  of  logic  and  special 
attention  to  English  composition  and  reading.  Those  for 
whom  it  may  seem  best,  may  also  receive  instruction  in 
some  other  language  than  our  own,  and  all  take  lessons  in 
drawing.  The  term  of  time  shall  for  the  present,  be  two 
years,  and  the  members  of  the  class  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  general  regulations  as  the  other  pupils  when  out  of 
school ;  except  when  special  circumstances  in  individual 
cases  may  require  a  distinction  to  be  made ;  concerning 
which,  the  Directing  Committee  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Asylum  may  decide. 

Whenever  the  class  is  formed,  an  experienced  teacher 
will  be  assigned  for  its  instruction,  devoting  himself  to  its 
care  during  the  regular  school-hours  of  the  institution,  but 
continuing  also  to  discharge  the  general  duties  of  a  teacher 
as  heretofore. 

This  course  has  already  been  tried  here  imperfectly  in 
several  instances,  and  with  gratifying  success  ;  and  as  we 
propose  to  charge  no  more  for  the  board,  instruction,  etc., 
of  pupils  pursuing  it,  than  for  others,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  is  not  a  money  making  expedient.  One  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  our  price  for  the  tuition  and  board  of 
each  pupil ;  and,  as  it  has  been  often  said  in  our  reports, 
this  sum  covers  but  about  half  the  expense  of  a  pupil  to 
the  Asylum.  We  cheerfully  however,  bestow  the  remain- 
der from  the  means  entrusted  to  our  disposal,  and  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  any  change  will  be  soon  required. 
In  case  of  a  pupil's  boarding  out  of  the  Asylum  the  annual 
charge  for  tuition  will  be  twenty-five  dollars. 

We  thus  close  the  report  of  another  year ;  encouraged 
and  hopeful  for  the  future,  and  thankful  for  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  past,  as  they  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
Asylum. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  15th,  1852.  ^ 
2 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  15th  OF  MAY,  1852,  TBX 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alcorn,  William 
Alden,  Almira  E. 
Allard,  Alonzo 
Alien,  Adoniram  J. 
Allen,  Sledman  A. 
Allen,  Eliza 
Allen,  Helena  P. 
Allen,  Irenus 
Allen,  Margaret 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Augur,  Charles  H. 
Ayers,  Thomas 
Badger,  Oliver 
Ballard,  Melville 
Bartlett,  Franklin  P. 
Bartlett,  Leonard 
Bates,  Abby  E. 
Becker,  Jacob 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Bennett,  Mary  J. 
Berry,  Llewellyn 
Blaisdell,  John  W. 
Blakesley,  Stephen  A. 
Blish,  William  L. 
Breck,  Josephine  M. 
Brick,  John 
Bridgman,  Asa  D. 
Brown,  Alba  S. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Butler,  David 
Buxton,  Jonathan,  Jr. 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Christina 
Campbell,  George 
Carlin,  Sarah  J. 
Carter,  Ferdinand  A.  [M. 
Chamberlayne,  Hartwell 
Chase,  William  K. 
Clark,  Ambrose  B. 
Coffin,  Lucy  S. 
Converse,  Gustavus  A. 
Corning,  Sherburn  L. 
Cox,  Owen,  Jr. 
Crimraings,  Margaret 
Grossman,  Franklin  S. 
Cunningham,  Martha 


Residence. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Dixmont,  Me. 
Newark,  Vt. 
Raynham,  Mass. 

Canterbury,  Conn. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Watertowa,  " 
Milford, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  " 
Fryeburgh,  Me. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 
East  Killingly,  Conn. 
Bellingham,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Searsmont,  Me. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Vienna,  Me. 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  " 
Medfield,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Dorchester,  N.  H. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Henniker,    N.  H. 
Barrington,  " 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Danvers,  " 
Southitigton,  Conn. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 
Bowdoin,  Me. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Auburn,  " 
Richmond,  Va. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Groton,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Rindge,       N.  H. 
Manchester,  " 
Boston,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge," 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Greenville  District,  S.  C. 


Admission.     Supported  by 


June, 
Sept. 
May, 


Aug. 
May, 


June, 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 
June, 
May, 
(( 

June, 

Sept. 

Dec. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Oct. 

May, 

June, 

Sept. 

May, 


April, 


1849, 

1851, 

1849, 

1847, 

1851, 

1849, 

1846, 

1848, 

1850 

1848 

1846 

1848 

1848 

1850 

1850 

1847, 

1849 

1847 

1851 

1847 

1851 

1849 

1847, 

1851 

1849, 

1849 

1849, 

1850 

1851, 

1850, 

1848, 

1846, 

1847, 

1844, 

1850, 

1845, 

1849, 

1850, 

1849, 

1846, 

1850, 

1850, 

1849, 

1846, 

1847, 

1851, 

1847, 


Mass. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
<( 

Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
(< 

Maine. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 
Mass. 

Maine. 

S.  Carolina. 

Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn. 

Friends. 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
(( 

Mass. 
(( 

Conn. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
(( 

Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
(( 

Conn. 

S.  Carolma. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

Davenport,  John  VV. 

Tiverton,  R.  I. 

May, 

1847, 

R.  Island. 

Davis,  Charles  W. 

Fairfield,  Me. 

<( 

1848, 

Maine. 

Davis,  Francis  C. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

(( 

1848, 

Mass. 

Davis,  Sarah  M, 

New  London,  Conn. 

Sept. 

1851, 

Conn. 

Denison,  James 

Royalton,  Vt. 

June, 

1846, 

Vermont. 

Derby,  Jordan 

Shaftsbury,  " 

May, 

1849, 

Dieuaide,  Frances 

Rockport,  Mass. 

(< 

1848, 

Mass. 

Dorr,  George 

Hallowell,  Me. 

June, 

1850, 

Maine. 

Douglass,  Charles  A. 

New  London,  Conn. 

May, 

1851, 

Conn. 

Dow,  Daniel  W. 

Charlton,  Mass. 

C( 

1848, 

Mass. 

Durkee,  Harriet  A. 

Somers,  Conn. 

(< 

1846, 

Conn. 

Dutton,  Abigail  F. 

Craftsbury,  Vt. 

(( 

1846, 

Vermont. 

Edwards,  Ellen 

Kent,  Conn, 

July, 

1851, 

Conn. 

Emery,  Ona  C. 

Poland,  Me. 

May, 

1847, 

Maine, 

Eno,  Amanda 

Tariffville,  Conn. 

<( 

1847, 

Conn. 

Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 

Bridgeport,  " 

(( 

1851, 

Fisk,  Hannah  W. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

<« 

1851, 

Mass, 

Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Frank,  Francis  E. 

it  (( 

(( 

1848, 

Gray,  Me. 

(( 

1849, 

Maine. 

Furrow,  Edward  B. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

(C 

1850, 

Mass. 

Gavit,  George 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

(( 

1850, 

R.  Island. 

Gibson,  Sarah  M. 

Westbrook,  Me. 

(( 

1850, 

Maine. 

Gilbert,  Harriet 

Derby,  Conn. 

(C 

1845, 

Conn- 

Gillpatrick,  Ellen  M. 

Bath,  Me. 

(( 

1847, 

Maine. 

Glynn,  James 

Hartford,  Conn. 

1850, 

Conn. 

Gomez,  Sarah  S. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1849, 

Mass. 

Green,  Daniel 

Griswold,  Conn. 

May, 

1849, 

Conn. 

Greene,  Samuel  G, 

Hopkinton,  R.  I. 

July, 

1849, 

R.  Island. 

Gregory,  Frances  A. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

May, 

1849, 

Conn. 

Grush,  John  E. 

Boston,  Mass. 

(( 

1849, 

Mass. 

Hadley,  Sarah 

Canaan,       N.  H. 

«< 

1851, 

N.  Hamp. 

Haley,  Nancy  S. 

Tuftonboro,  " 

April, 

1846, 

*' 

Hammond,  Susan  M. 

Woicester,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Friends. 

Hartshorn,  Sylvanus 

Dover,  " 

(( 

1850, 

Mass. 

Harvey,  Francis 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

<< 

1850, 

Conn. 

Harwell,  Harrison 

Prattville,  Ala. 

Oct. 

1848, 

Friends. 

Hildreth,  Mary  E. 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Hill,  Marion  £. 

Douglass,  " 

(( 

1846, 

" 

Hine,  James 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

(( 

1846, 

Conn. 

Hobin,  Kate 

Boston,  Mass. 

June, 

1851, 

Mass. 

Holden,  Ermina  M. 

Northfield,  " 

May, 

1850, 

Holmes,  Agnes  E. 

Boston,  '* 

(( 

1848, 

Holmes,  George  A. 

((  (( 

(< 

1846, 

Hooper,  Jane 

Gloucester,  '* 

(( 

1849, 

** 

Howard,  Nancy 

Anson,  Me. 

(( 

1849, 

Maine. 

Howe,  Mary 

Windsor,  " 

July, 

1851, 

(( 

Ide,  Lemuel 

Ida,  California. 

Feb. 

1852, 

Friends. 

Ingraham,  Marie  A. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

May, 

1851, 

Mass. 

Irwin,  John 

Sheldon,  Vt. 

(< 

1847, 

Vermont. 

Jack,  Levi 

Dixmont,  Me. 

(( 

1849, 

Maine. 

Jellison,  Isaac  H. 

Monroe,  " 

June, 

1848, 

'* 

Johnson,  Catharine 

Southbury,  Conn. 

May, 

1849, 

Conn. 

Keen,  Allen 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

1847, 

A/To  cc 

Kennedy,  Charles  A. 

Plainfield,  Conn. 

(C 

1850, 

Conn. 

Kinsman,  Oscar 

Sharon,  Vt. 

(( 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Lackie,  Mary 

Peacham,  " 

(C 

1848, 

Laiferty,  Mary  Ann 

Pawtucket,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1851, 

Mass. 

Larrabee,  John 

Bangor,  Me. 

May, 

1850, 

Maine. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Admission.   I  Supported  by 


Larrabee,  Phebe  J. 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Laughlin,  Margaretta 
Lemure,  Frances  E. 
Libby,  Matilda  C. 
Lillie,  Edwin  H. 
Lindsay,  Lizzy 
Livingston,  Hiram 
Livingston,  Josiah  E. 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Hartwell 
Lovejoy,  Sarah 
McGee,  "Washington  W 
McGuire,  Margaret 
McKibbin,  Mary 
McLoughlin,  William 
Martin,  John  R. 
Mellen,  Mary  W. 
Merrill,  Charles  H. 
Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 
Morgan,  Jesse 
Morse,  Sophronia 
Neill,  Helen  A. 
Nichols,  Robert  H. 
Norwood,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Oviatt.  Alvina 
Olds,  William  H. 
Osgood,  Alden  F. 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Palmer,  Abby  L. 
Parsons,  Allura  H. 
Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 
Perkins,  Freeland 
Perkins,  Mary  A. 
Pinneo,  Leaphy  F.  L. 
Pratt,  Mary  E. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Richardson,  Hannah 
Richardson,  Moses  H. 
Riggs,  George  L. 
Rines,  Stover 
Robbins,  Emeline  E. 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Roche,  John  H. 
Ryan,  William,  Jr. 
Sackett,  Lucy  M. 
Sawtelle,  Madison  P. 
Sherman,  Randilla 
Sloan,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  Almos 
Spragge,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Standley,  Eliza 
Stansell,  Ellen 
Staples,  Francis  M. 


Bangor,  Me. 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass 
Boston,  " 
Cambridgeport,  " 
Gray,  Me. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
<<  (( 

Sebec,  Me. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Hardwick,  Mass. 
Guilford,  N.  H. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Stonington,  *' 
Lebanon,  Me. 
Greenville  District,  S.  C 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Lynn,  " 
Boston, 
Salem,  " 
Amherst,  " 
Alford, 

Natick,  " 
Boston,  " 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Wells,  Me. 
Northport,  " 
Woodstock,  " 
Newbury,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Vt 
Cambridge,  *' 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


Livermore,  Me. 
Portland,  " 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Point  Levi,  Canada, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
East  Haven,  Conn. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Sidney,  Me. 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Toronto,  Canada  W. 
Steuben,  Me. 
Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Swanville,  Me, 


May, 


Sept. 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 


April, 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 


June, 
May, 


April, 
May, 


June, 
May, 
April, 
Sept. 
May, 


April. 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 


1850 

1851 

1848 

1851 

1849 

1851, 

1848 

1848, 

1847 

1851, 

1851 

1851, 

1848 

1850 

1851 

1847, 

1850 

1846, 

1851, 

1851 

1850, 

1851, 

1847, 

1846, 

1847, 

1850 

1848, 

1846 

1847, 

1847 

1846, 

1850 

1851, 

1848 

1851, 

1847, 

1851, 

1848, 

1846 

1851, 

1850, 

1849, 

1846, 

1847, 

1851, 

1846, 

1S4S, 

1850, 

1848, 

1846, 

1850, 

1847, 

1848, 

1850, 

1850, 

1850, 

1846, 

1847, 


'Maine. 

Friends. 

jMass, 

Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
(( 

Maine. 


Mass. 

Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 
(< 

Maine. 

S.  Carolina. 

Mass. 


N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 


Mass. 
Vermont. 
<< 

N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 


Maine. 

Mass. 
Friends. 
(( 

Conn. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
N.  Hamp. 
S.  Carolina. 
N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
■.  Carolina. 
Maine. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

Steele,  William,  Jr. 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 

May, 

1848, 

Conn. 

Stevenson,  Eliza  M. 
Stevenson,  Mary  J. 

Newburg,  Me. 

(( 

1847, 

Maine. 

Swanzey,  N.  H. 

<( 

1850, 

N.  Hamp. 

Stevenson,  Sarah  B> 

(C  (( 

<< 

1850, 

(C 

Steward,  Pembroke  S. 

St.  Albans>  Me. 

<( 

1850, 

Maine. 

Stratton,  "William 

Rindge,  N.  H. 

" 

1847, 

N.  Hamp. 

Strong,  Charles  W. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Oct. 

1849, 

Friends. 

Swift,  Mary  E. 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

May, 

1850, 

Mass. 

Taft,  Otis  M. 

Pittsford,  Vt. 

Nov, 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Tanner,  Mercy  E. 

Warwick,  R»  1. 

May, 

1847, 

R.  Island. 

Taylor,  Anna  R. 

Danbury,  N.  H. 

(< 

1851, 

N.  Hamp. 

Thomas,  Abial  W. 

Brownfield,  Me. 

(( 

1851, 

Maine. 

Thompson,  Samuel  W. 

Chepachel,  R.  L 

<( 

1847, 

R.  Island. 

Timberlake,  Hiram 

Livermore,  Me. 

(( 

1847, 

Maine. 

Tirrell,  George  A» 

Weymouth,  Mass. 

(( 

1851, 

Mass. 

Tomson,  Mira  E. 

Pelham,  " 

<c 

1848, 

Tomlinson,  William 

Watertown,  Conn. 

July, 

1850, 

Conn. 

Trask,  Eugene 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

May, 

1849, 

Mass. 

Tripp,  Lyman 

Charleston,  Vt. 

i< 

1848, 

Vermont. 

Tufts,  Alfred 

Billerica,  Mass. 

(< 

1848, 

Mass. 

Wakefield,  Esther 

Gardiner,  Me. 

<< 

1848, 

Maine. 

Wakefield,  Helen 

<(  << 

*« 

1848, 

Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 

Randolph,  Vt. 

C( 

1851, 

Vermont. 

Walen,  Ellen 

Rockport,  Mass. 

(< 

1846, 

Mass. 

Warren,  George  ¥s 

Standish,  Me. 

<< 

1851, 

Maine. 

Webb,  John  F. 

Windham,  " 

ft 

1849, 

Friends, 

Wells,  RolUn 

Greenfield,  Mass, 

<< 

1849, 

Mass. 

Wells,  William  R. 

(<  <c 

<c 

1849, 

Weston,  Elizabeth 

Duxbury,  " 

<< 

1850, 

<< 

White,  Daniel, 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

July, 

1846, 

S.  Carolina. 

Wickham,  Lucy  A 

Pawlet,  Vt. 

May, 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Wilkins,  James  G. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

<< 

1847, 

N.  Hamp. 

Wilkins,  Mark 

Sept. 

1849, 

Williams,  Henry 

Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 

May, 

1848, 

Friends. 

Williams,  Lavinia  M. 

Hadley,  Mass. 

(( 

1850, 

Mass. 

Williams,  Maria  A. 

Lawrence,  " 

1S47, 

<< 

Winsor,  Phebe  A. 

Johnston,  R.  I. 

(( 

1846, 

R.  Island. 

Wise,  Charles  P. 
Worcester,  Frank 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dec. 

1850, 

Mass. 

Uracut,  " 

Jan. 

1845, 

(( 

Worcester,  Susan 

((  (( 

(< 

1845, 

(< 

Work,  Mary  J. 

Williamstown,  Vt. 

May, 

1848, 

Vermont. 

Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  Wealthy 

Keene,  N.  H. 

<( 

1847, 

N.  Hamp. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

i( 

1848. 

Vermont. 

Young,  Ellen  A. 

Meredith,  N.  H. 

1846, 

N.  Hamp. 

Males. 

Females: 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends, 

12 

4 

16 

(< 

"  Maine, 

.  22 

15 

37 

(C 

New  Hampshire, 

13 

10 

23 

C( 

'*  Vermont, 

.  10 

8 

18 

<c 

♦*  Massachusetts, 

34 

38 

72 

(( 

«*  Rhode  Island, 

.  4 

2 

6 

<( 

Connecticut, 

20 

9 

29 

<( 

**  South  Carolina, 

.  3 

3 

6 

118 

89 

207 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  letters  were  addressed  to  the  principal  of  the 
Asylum  soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  They  are 
published  here,  omitting  a  few  unimportant  and  personal  allu- 
sions, as  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  of  love,  gratitude  and  honor 
towards  their  chief  benefactor,  which  are  generally  entertained 
by  his  surviving  pupils.  They  serve  also  to  show  the  value  of 
that  education  which  deaf-mutes  may  acquire  who  owe  all  the 
benefit  of  the  direct  instruction  they  have  ever  received  lo  the 
culture  of  the  Asylum.  They  also  show  that  educated  deaf- 
mutes  after  passing  on  to  middle  life,  think,  feel  and  write,  much 
like  other  men,  and  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, produce  abiding  impressions  on  their  characters.  The 
authors  of  these  letters  are  personally  unknown  to  each  other. 
They  are  respectable,  useful,  religious  men.  They  are  heads  of 
families  and  are  believed  to  be  prosperous  in  business,  the  one  as 
a  farmer  in  North  Carolina,  the  other  as  a  master  mechanic  in 
New  Hampshire.  Their  letters  are  inserted  here  without  their 
knowledge,  but  with  the  belief  that  they  will  be  truly  happy  thus 
to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  cause  to  which,  under  God,  they 
owe  all  their  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Warm  Springs,  N.  C,  Oct.  12th,  1851. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld. 

My  dear  friend  and  old  teacher. 
The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Messenger  of  Oct.  1st  of  this  year,  brought  to 
me  the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  report  in  a  New  York  paper,  of  the 
death  of  our  dearly  beloved,  long  tried  and  faithful  friend  and  philanthro- 
pist of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  successful  founder  and  promoter  of 
that  excellent  sort  of  education  in  America,  which  raises  that  unfortunate 
race  from  ignorance  and  misery  to  knowledge  and  happiness,  under  the 
kind  providence  of  God — I  mean  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
LL.  D. 

You  may  imagine  that  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  say.  Expression 
is  impossible,  because  the  sorrow  I  have  experienced  seems  to  deprive  me 
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of  my  ability  to  make  an  attempt  of  that  expression ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  think  and  feel  in  my  soul  more  than  I  can  express  in  my  writing 
or  signs  otherwise.  I  scarcely  think  we  could  find  so  good  a  man  known 
to  me  as  Dr.  Gallaudet  was.  Are  those  who  profess  to  be  pious  and  dis- 
posed to  go  about  doing  well,  like  him,  who  professed  and  practiced  both  ? 
Please  excuse  my  short,  poor  eulogy  on  his  public  and  private  worth, 
utility,  meekness  and  piety ;  therefore  some  hand,  who  has  known  him 
best,  must  do  more  justice  to  the  subject  than  I  can.  Why  should  I  be 
too  much  grieved  ?  But  I  recollect  we  must  be  humble  and  submit  to 
God's  will,  therefore  we  must  not  murmur. 

My  recollections  of  Dr.  G's  well  doings,  Bible  teachings,  and  exhorta- 
tions, to  which  I  and  those  who  bore  witness,  are  numerous,  various  and 
pleasant,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  for  twenty-five  years  this  year. 
These  reminiscences  I  cannot  detail.  You  have  known  him  much  longer 
than  I  have ;  but  you  and  myself  loved  him  no  less  but  more  for  his  good 
works'  sake.    Enough  of  this. 

After  alluding  to  certain  circumstances  of  interest  to  himself 
and  his  teachers  while  he  was  in  the  Asylum,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds — 

Dr.  Gallaudet  came  in  to  me  in  a  fatherly  manner,  talked  to  me,  prayed 
for  me  and  left  me.'  His  prayer  had  a  happy  and  unblottable  influence 
on  me  for  many  years.    I  have  never  and  will  never  forget  his  prayer. 

I,  individually,  have  lost  a  kind  friend,  a  zealous  philanthropist,  a  use- 
ful teacher  and  a  pious  preacher  in  the  person  of  that  good  and  great 
man.  I  wept.  Upon  reading  this  you  may  conclude  by  saying.  Behold 
how  I  have  loved  him  ! 

I  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  family  of  the  deceased,  and  tell  them  for 
me  to  be  reconciled  to  God's  will,  for  we  all  must  die  in  the  Lord,  if  we 
are  right  and  faithful  to  him.  I  beseech  you  to  deliver  the  message  of  my 
praying  and  blessing  love  to  them. 

I  thank  and  must  thank  you  all  for  helping  to  teach  me  the  good  word 
of  God.  I  learn  no  book  necessary  for  our  faith,  obedience  and  salvation, 
but  the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone.  As  to  the  Bible,  John  Locke,  a  celebrated 
good  philosopher,  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  his  death  said  that 
"  It  has  God  for  its  author,  Salvation  for  its  end,  and  Truth  without  any 
mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter."  I  add  nothing  more  but  I  am  a  Bible 
Reader. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  yours.  In  hope  of  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth'  not  away,  reserved  in  Heaven 
for  us,  I  am  yours,  with  true  afiection,  P.  H.  N. 

P.  S.  Are  widow  Gallaudet  and  her  children  in  comfortable  circum- 
istances  ?    Has  there  been  any  arrangement  made  for  their  support  ? 
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You  love  the  Bible.  You  with  the  Bible  may  ask  me,  What  is  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  ?  I  with  the  Bible  must 
answer,  "  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'*  What  do  you  think  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  plan  for  the  former  and  present  pupils  to  contribute  for  the 
benefit  of  Widow  Gallaudet  and  her  children  ?  Would  it  be  well  for 
you  or  some  good  person  to  prepare  a  short  sensible  address  or  card,  ad- 
dressing to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  asking  their  help  to  contribute  and 
appealing  to  their  liberality  on  account  of  the  invaluable  and  benevolent 
and  great  services  which  the  late  Dr.  Gallaudet  had  rendered  to  them  in 
his  life-time  ?  By  doing  so  they  will  please  themselves  and  Widow  Gal- 
laudet and  her  children.  The  proposed  amount  of  donation  is  one  dollar 
or  more  from  each  pupil  according  to  their  ability.  The  donation  money 
to  be  given  in  person,  or  sent  by  mail  to  you  or  to  some  person  appointed. 
I  also  propose  that  a  sufficiency  of  cards  be  printed  and  that  you  and  the 
teachers  of  the  American  Asylum  sign  your  names  (in  writing)  to  the 
printed  cards  and  send  them  to  the  pupils  by  mail.  The  expenses  for 
paper  and  printing  cards  should  be  as  little  as  possible  and  be  paid  out  of 
the  donation  money.  Will  you  mention  to  our  friends  the  plan  as  sug- 
gested by  me  ?  If  it  be  approved,  prepared  and  executed,  I  should  be 
gratified  to  hear  of  the  result  and  will  cast  my  mite  in  the  treasury. 

Please  present  my  love  to  the  surviving  co-operative  laborer  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc.  Please  not  forget  to  give  my  love  to 
Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  also. 

Please  excuse  my  imperfections. 

Nothing  more  would  gratify  me  than  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject 
soon  if  convenient  P.  H.  N. 


The  poetical  character  of  a  portion  of  the  following  letter 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  when  the  feelings  of  the  educated 
deaf  and  dumb  are  dc'ply  moved,  there  is  a  tendency  in  them  as 
in  others,  to  express  those  feelings  in  measured  language  ;  though, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  those  truly  deaf  from  birth,  or  early 
infancy,  can  possess  no  very  definite  idea  of  rhythm,  or  of  sound* 
Such  tendencies  are  not  very  common  among  deaf-mutes,  but 
show  themselves  occasionally  in  a  striking  manner. 

Amherst,  Octo.  1st,  1851. 

Dear  Sir. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you.  I  believe  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I  hope  you  are  healthy.  I  have  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted health  since  I  left  off  teaching  in  the  Asylum. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  Hartford  and  to  witness  the  grand 
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gathering  of  the  deaf-mutes.  I  assure  you  that  the  important  event  had 
a  very  happy  and  powerful  effect  on  me,  which  enlightened  my  mind. 

On  the  13th  of  September  last  it  was  very  painful  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  highly  gratified 
to  see  the  beautiful  pitcher  presented  to  him.  I  enjoyed  his  company 
again  on  earth.  Now  he  is  transplanted  to  a  better  soil.  I  trust  he  is  a 
crowned  angel  enjoying  the  delightful  company  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  about  whom  he  used  to  speak  to  us.  I  think  he  is  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come.  He  is  above  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  glory  and  happiness. 
Dr.  Gallaudet  was  emphatically  a  man  of  benevolence  and  charity.  He 
might  have  taken  a  different  course  thirsting  after  popularity  and  fame, 
but  he  was  our  sacrifice.  I  must  cherish  a  strong  remembrance  of  his 
noble  character.    His  memory  will  never  vamsh  ! 

No  more  the  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  seen  is  on  earth  !  His  flight 
I  regret  much,  but  I  forbid  myself  to  lament  his  heavenly  freedom.  Once 
I  was  a  heathen ;  but  on  the  throne  of  light  the  first  teacher  set  me, 
which  in  the  extreme  I  enjoy.  Thankful  do  I  feel  for  my  wonderful  re- 
demption from  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  I  do  honor  the  illustrious  friend 
of  the  deaf-mute.  In  knowledge  I  glory,  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  light  • 
disclaiming  to  woo  ignorance,  whose  fetters  melt  before  the  fount  of  glory. 
Knowledge  is  a  throne ;  ignorance  is  a  footstool !  Gallaudet  is  the  sun 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  never  forgotten.  Altho'  he  lies  on  his  dusty  pillow, 
his  memory  will  be  electricity  to  both  the  living  and  unborn  !  A  volume 
his  pure  fame  will  gild.  O  Benefactor,  thou  art  free  from  the  world  of 
pain  !  Thou  win'st  a  crown  of  life,  reigning  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacot,  who  praise  thee  for  having  brought  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  king- 
dom of  life  beneath.  Thy  company  we  do  hope  for  in  that  delightful  land, 
where  we  shall  never  part ! 

I  think  deaf-mutes  must  meet  in  one  place  in  memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet 
in  some  time.  I  hope  we  shall  assemble  in  Hartford,  making  a  proper 
eulogy  on  the  noble  benefactor  in  company  with  some  obsequies.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  him  forgotten  in  the  dust. 

I  live  with  my  dear  wife  happily.  I  enjoy  matrimonial  life  and  inde- 
pendence. I  am  constantly  engaged  in  business  which  gives  me  comfort 
and  ease.  My  wife  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you.  My  two  children 
are  healthy,  speak  well  and  improve  in  learning. 

I  lecture  on  religion  to  my  brethren  every  Sunday  in  Nashua.  I  get 
accustomed  to  it.  I  wish  to  store  my  mind  with  heavenly  wisdom,  that  I 
may  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  which  is  sublime  and  precious 
indeed.  I  long  to  see  you.  I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you,  C,  T.,  S. 
and  others.    May  God  bless  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  O.  D. 
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Plan  for  establishing  a  Class  in  the  Asylum,  to  be  called 
THE  GALLAUDET  HIGH  CLASS. 
Whereas  there  are  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
are  disposed  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their  children  in  the 
Asylum  during  a  longer  term  of  time  than  is  considered  necessary  and 
best  for  the  large  majority  who  are  sent  to  it  for  education,  and  whereas 
there  are  youth  of  superior  attainments  and  promise  who  would  be 
benefited  by  having  instruction  in  a  higher  range  of  studies  than  is  usu- 
ally embraced  in  our  common  course  of  five  or  six  years,  and  who  might 
thus  be  prepared  for  more  elevated  spheres  of  usefulness, 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  a  class  of 
pupils  shall  be  formed  in  the  American  Asylum,  to  be  called  the  Gallau- 
det  High  Class,  consisting  of  deaf-mutes  who  have  completed  a  regular 
course  of  study  at  this  or  some  other  similar  institution,  and  of  semi-mutes 
who  may  have  made  equal  attainments  in  learning.  Pupils  whom  we 
have  educated,  may  be  elected  to  this  class  by  vote  of  the  Faculty :  oth- 
ers may  be  placed  in  it  on  satisfactory  examination  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Instructor  of  the  class. 

2.  To  effect  the  proposed  object,  the  class  shall  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher  trained  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  specially  appointed  to  this  place  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He 
shall  be  one  of  the  Faculty  and  shall  share  with  the  other  instructors  in 
all  the  general  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum. 

3.  The  government  of  the  class  shall  be  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Faculty  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other 
classes. 

4.  The  Principal  shall  exercise  the  same  authority  and  have  the  same 
rights  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
this  as  in  the  other  classes. 

5.  The  term  of  time  allotted  for  this  higher  course  shall  for  the  present 
be  two  years  :  and  the  pupils  pursuing  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral regulations  as  others,  when  out  of  school — except  when  special  cir- 
cumstances in  individual  cases,  may  seem  to  require  a  distinction  to  be 
made  ;  concerning  which,  the  Directing  Committee  and  the  Faculty  may 
decide. 

6.  The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  embrace  select  portions  of  the 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  ;  an  enlarged 
course  of  Historical  and  Grammatical  study,  including  also  the  principles 
of  Logic  and  special  attention  to  English  Composition  and  reading. 
Those  properly  qualified  may  also  receive  instruction  in  some  other  lan- 
guage than  our  own,  and  all  take  lessons  in  drawing. 

7.  The  charge  for  the  tuition,  board,  etc., of  pupils  of  this  class,  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  others,  namely,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum — for  tui- 
tion alone  the  annual  charge  will  be  twenty-five  dollars. 

American  Asylum,  April  23d,  1852. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at 
Hartford,  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  their  office  on 
the  23d  April,  1852,— 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  adopted. 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging 
and  washing  ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural 
intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legi- 
bly and  correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  South  Carolina,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate 
from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  tlie  applicant 
belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  ad- 
dress their  letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum; 
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and  all  letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must 
be  post-paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect,  is  very  impor- 
tant ;  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  the  whole  class 
should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its 
formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the 
loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and 
it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name ;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  names,  in  full,  of 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
where  he  was  born;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what 
caused  his  deafness  ;  also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person 
to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed.  He  should 
be  well  clothed  ;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  summer 
and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be 
marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with 
the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  rail-roads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail-road  in  Boston. 
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TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

THE  DIRECTORS 

Respectfully  present  their  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

Yesterday  was  the  close  of  another  year — the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  the  Asylum.  We  therefore  present  the 
report  of  the  year  to  the  society  from  which  we  received 
our  appointment,  to  the  legislatures  which  entrust  pupils 
to  our  care,  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  to  all  others  who  take  a  special  interest  in  their 
education.  When  we  remember  the  infancy  of  the  Asy- 
lum, its  weakness  and  poverty,  and  the  entire  uncertainty 
we  felt  as  to  its  ultimate  success,  and  compare  those  days 
with  more  recent  times  and  circumstances,  and  with  our 
present  prospects,  we  are  grateful  to  God  and  to  our  fel- 
low-men for  the  blessing  and  the  aid  we  have  constantly 
received.  Providential  kindness  still  continues  to  the 
Asylum.  As  an  institution,  we  are  prosperous,  and  en- 
joy the  favor  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  people  of 
our  country.  We  have  the  liberal  cooperation  of  each  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  New  England  states,  the  apparent 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  Christian  public,  and  the 
thankful  acknowledgments  of  many  parents  and  friends  of 
our  pupils,  for  what  we  are  enabled  to  do  in  their  behalf. 
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We  notice,  too,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  the  intelligence, 
happiness,  usefulness  and  hopes  of  most  of  our  pupils, 
both  past  and  present,  and  in  view  of  the  whole,  find  full 
encouragement. 

Going  forward  from  the  position  we  now  occupy,  as  an 
institution,  with  the  requisite  perseverance  and  activity, 
we  hope  to  obtain  increasingly  good  results  from  year  to 
year.  It  has  ever  been  our  desire  and  endeavor  to  make 
advancement  in  usefulness,  and  during  the  past  year,  we 
have  kept  this  object  steadily  in  view. 

The  usual  variety  of  occurrences,  interesting  to  our- 
selves, but  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  public,  have  taken 
place  among  us.  Most  of  these  have  been  of  an  agree- 
able, some  of  an  afflictive  character.  Though  health  has 
generally  prevailed,  there  have  been  a  few  instances  of 
serious  illness.  One  of  these  resulted  fatally  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  May,  and  another  in  November.  The 
first  was  a  case  of  pneumonia;  the  other  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver ;  and  both  were  scrofulous  on  their  ad- 
mission. 

Our  observation  of  the  diseases  which  occasionally  ap- 
pear among  us,  serves  to  show  that  epidemics,  such  as  the 
influenza,  the  scarlet  fever,  the  measles  and  the  common 
complaints  of  the  summer,  are  not  so  likely  to  prove  fatal 
as  those  less  acute  diseases,  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
stitutional, and  which  the  pupils  have  brought  with  them 
from  their  homes.  Scrofula,  in  some  of  its  numerous 
forms,  is  an  example.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  these  chron- 
ic complaints  are  benefited  by  the  change,  which  a  resi- 
dence here  produces,  and  which  involves  regularity  of  exer- 
cise, comparative  uniformity  of  diet,  and  new  habits  of  life 
in  various  other  respects.  In  such  cases,  the  tendency  to 
frequent  illness  gradually  subsides,  and  those  who  come 
to  us  invalids,  leave  us  healthy  persons.  In  other  cases 
the  constitutional  infirmity  is  not  mitigated,  being,  prob- 
ably, too  deeply  seated  for  permanent  alleviation  by  any 
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change  of  climate  or  habits  of  life,  unless  this  change 
should  involve  freedom  from  mental  occupation,  and  a 
kind  and  amount  of  bodily  exercise  inconsistent  with  at- 
tending school.  The  only  course  in  such  cases  is  for  the 
pupil  to  leave  the  institution. 

Two  hundred  pupils  have  been  with  us  within  the  past 
year.  These  have  furnished  ample  employment  for  their 
teachers,  and  required  the  unremitted  care  and  effort  of 
the  other  officers  and  persons  employed  for  their  benefit, 
including  those  who  direct  their  industrial  pursuits,  during 
the  three  or  four  hours  devoted  daily  to  these  objects. 
The  influence  of  the  industrious  habits  thus  formed,  in 
connection  with  those  more  intellectual,  resulting  from 
school-room  instruction,  is  still  very  salutary;  though  on 
account  of  the  diminished  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  de- 
creased value  in  market  of  the  products  of  the  work-shops, 
the  keeping  up  of  these  operations  is  much  more  expen- 
sive to  the  Asylum  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  pupils  of  the  year  were  from  the  following  states : 

From  Maine,  thirty-eight;  of  whom  thirty-six  were 
State  beneficiaries,  one  a  paying  scholar,  and  one  sup- 
ported by  the  Asylum. 

From  New  Hampshire,  fifteen;  all  State  beneficiaries. 

From  Vermont,  twenty-three;  of  whom  twenty-two 
were  State  beneficiaries,  and  one  a  paying  scholar. 

From  Massachusetts,  eighty-three;  of  whom  seventy- 
four  were  State  beneficiaries,  seven  were  paying  scholars, 
and  two  supported  by  the  Asylum. 

From  Rhode  Island,  six;  all  State  beneficiaries. 

From  Connecticut  thirty;  of  whom  twenty-nine  were 
State  beneficiaries,  and  one  a  paying  scholar. 

From  Pennsylvania,  one;  from  California,  one;  and 
from  Canada,  three;  all  paying  scholars. 

Making  in  the  whole  two  hundred  pupils;  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  State  beneficiaries,  fif- 
teen were  paying  scholars,  and  three  were  supported  by 
the  Asylum. 
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The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  buildings  and 
grounds — commenced  some  years  since — have  been  most- 
ly prosecuted  to  completion  the  past  year.  The  buildings 
have  all  been  painted  outside  of  an  uniform  color,  a  large 
piazza  of  two  stories  has  been  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  principal  building,  which  is  not  only  ornamental  but 
especially  useful  to  the  females  of  the  house,  and  the  ac- 
commodation from  gas-lights  has  been  extended  through- 
out the  establishment.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of 
our  household  are  provided  for  in  a  plain,  but  liberal  man- 
ner; and  to  keep  everything  in  that  state  of  neatness, 
order  and  thorough  repair — everywhere  essential  to  good 
living — is  now  comparatively  easy.  Should  our  numbers 
increase,  so  as  to  require  enlarged  accommodations,  they 
can  be  easily  provided — but  there  seems  no  immediate 
prospect  of  this  necessity. 

Ours  is  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New 
England;  and  though  it  is  so  far  a  general  one,  that  we 
may  receive  pupils  from  anywhere  else,  yet  it  is  not  now 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  come  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  especially 
from  those  which  have  institutions  of  their  own.  About 
twenty  years  ago  the  case  was  different,  and  we  made 
efforts  to  extend  the  field  of  our  usefulness,  by  proposing 
to  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  send  such  as  they  might  select  to  this  institution. 
Each  of  those  states  accepted  our  proposals;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  the  education  here  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  deaf-mute  children.  The  return  of  these  youth 
to  their  Southern  homes,  served  to  awaken  a  desire  among 
the  benevolent,  for  similar  institutions  among  themselves. 
This  was  the  natural  and  desirable  course  of  things ;  and 
now  that  in  each  of  these  states,  there  is  an  institution 
patronized  by  the  state,  and  promising  much  permanent 
usefulness,  we  can  only  rejoice  in  the  result  of  an  experi- 
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ment,  which  gave  some  expansion  to  our  benevolence, 
for  a  time,  and  is  now  operating  so  beneficially  in  those 
new  fields  of  usefulness.  Of  course  we  do  not  look  to 
any  similar  sources  for  the  supply  of  pupils  hereafter. 
The  number  of  institutions  in  the  older  states  is  now  suf- 
ficient for  those  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  in  several 
instances,  for  one  or  more  adjoining;  and  in  the  Western 
States,  a  most  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted,  which 
already  secures  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
most  populous  of  them,  and  if  pursued  in  the  same  spirit, 
will,  in  due  time,  extend  similar  benefits  to  them  all.  Such 
is  the  benevolent  and  liberal  spirit  of  even  the  youngest 
States  of  the  West,  that  it  would  seem  nearly  certain 
that  prominent  institutions  of  charity,  such  as  those  for 
the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  will  be  estab- 
lished and  sustained,  almost  as  early  and  as  surely  in  them 
all,  as  the  colleges,  academies  and  common  schools,  so 
truly  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  republican  and 
Christian  States. 

Our  field  then,  as  before  remarked,  embraces  New  En- 
gland. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of 
the  Asylum,  and  with  its  course  hitherto ;  and  especially 
with  the  results  of  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
States  of  New  England,  which  assembled  here  in  1825. 
Though  we  are  happy  to  receive  pupils  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  so  long  as  by  doing  this  we  exclude  none 
from  New  England,  we  do  not  expect  that  their  number 
will  be  great.  Besides,  the  population  of  New  England 
is  now  nearly  suflfiLcient  to  furbish  the  annual  supply  for 
a  full  school;  and  our  arrangements  are  such,  that  none 
need  fail  of  the  opportunity  of  admission  when  they  reach 
the  proper  age — and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
actual  failures  are  few. 

To  facilitate  the  subject  of  applications  for  admission, 
and  promote  other  interests  of  the  Asylum,  it  has  long 
been  required  of  the  principal  to  visit  the  respective  legis- 
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latures  of  New  England,  once  in  one,  two  or  three  years, 
as  circumstances  may  demand,  and  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  some  of  their  beneficiaries.  These  exhibitions 
serve  to  elicit  the  benevolent  feelings  of  those  who  wit- 
ness them,  to  excite  enquiry  in  reference  to  the  Asylum, 
its  objects  and  results,  and  to  disseminate  that  information 
which  brings  forward  a  certain  class  of  children  who,  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  position  in  life,  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked.  Besides  these  means  of  spreading  informa- 
tion, we  send  our  annual  reports  to  all  who  desire  them, 
especially  to  the  State  officers,  and  members  of  the  re- 
spective legislatures,  and  cordially  invite  the  commission- 
ers of  the  states  to  visit  the  Asylum,  and  make  a  personal 
examination  of  its  state  and  progress.  These  occasional 
visits  from  men  in  authority — the  almoners  of  that  public 
bounty,  by  which  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  are  en- 
abled to  prosecute  their  education — have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  pupils  themselves,  and  serve  to  unite  the 
Asylum  and  the  States  in  more  intimate  relations.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  annual  visit  of  a  commit- 
tee from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  It  seems  most 
proper  that  the  great  State  of  New  England,  which  has 
so  long  taken  the  lead  in  those  improvements  in  education 
and  in  charity  which  shed  luster  on  the  character  of  any 
people,  should  thus  extend  her  watchful  care  over  her  un- 
fortunate children,  sent  here  for  education.  We  therefore 
have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  the  annual  visit  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislative  committee.  They  devote  a  day 
to  the  examination  of  the  Asylum,  inquiring  into  the  state 
and  progress  of  their  own  beneficiaries  especially,  and 
showing  that  kind,  and  almost  paternal  interest  in  them, 
which  always  leaves  salutary  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
youth.  The  population  of  Massachusetts,  being  much  lar- 
ger than  that  of  any  other  of  the  New  England  states,  fur- 
nishes a  much  larger  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  any  other. 
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The  general  proportion  is  about  the  same  in  all  the  states; 
and  the  number  actually  selected  year  by  year  for  educa- 
tion, approximates  to  that  which  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  the  states  might  be  expected  to  supply. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  West,  and  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  our  cause  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  we  have  lately  been  called  to  show  a 
special  interest  in  Western  institutions,  or  rather,  immedi- 
ately, in  that  of  Ohio,  by  releasing  one  of  our  experienced 
teachers  to  become  its  principal.  Of  the  fourteen  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  that  of 
Ohio  is  the  fifth  in  age.  It  was  established  in  1829,  and 
has  been  a  prosperous  and  useful  institution ; — having  sent 
out  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  fur- 
nished several  teachers  for  other  Western  schools.  Its 
first  principal,  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  received  his  education 
for  his  profession  here,  under  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  conducted  its  affairs  through  its  years  of  infancy,  and 
onward  to  its  permanent  establishment,  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  institution.  He  was  aided  for  several  years, 
by  two  or  three  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  institution, 
whose  usefulness  as  teachers  contributed  essentially  to  his 
success.  Resigning  his  laborious  situation  in  1851,  Mr. 
Hubbell  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gary,  an  accomplished 
teacher  and  excellent  man,  from  the  institution  of  New 
York.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gary  w^as  in  feeble  health, 
he  appears  to  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties  with  great  earnestness,  with  excellent  judgment, 
and  with  most  encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness.  But 
he  was  removed  by  death  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
the  sincere  regi*et  of  all  who  labor  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  institution  of  Ohio,  thus  bereaved,  and  needing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  principal  of  experience 
in  instruction,  and  hearty  devotedness  to  the  cause,  select- 
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ed  Mr.  Collins  Stone,  of  this  institution,  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Gary.  He  began  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  October  last,  having  been  released  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  his  engagements  here.  As  directors  of  the 
American  Asylum,  we  can  not  thus  part  with  a  teacher  of 
nineteen  years'  standing  in  our  service  without  regret,  nor 
wdthout  a  proper  sense  of  the  loss  we  sustain ;  but  true 
to  the  principles  which  have  ever  guided  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  general  cause,  we  have  cheerfully  yielded  to 
the  call  of  the  Ohio  institution.  We  congratulate  that 
sister  institution  on  the  acquisition  of  one  so  capable  of 
filling  the  office  of  principal,  honorably  and  well,  and 
shall  ever  cherish  the  best  wishes  for  his  personal  prosper- 
ity, and  for  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  institution  ol 
which  he  is  the  head.  Our  connection  with  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  is  thus  from  time  to  time  be- 
coming more  intimate ;  and,  as  the  founders  and  managers 
of  the  original  institution,  we  can  not  but  regard  them  all 
with  that  kind  of  parental  and  hearty  good-will,  which 
our  common  object  demands.  The  cause  we  all  sustain, 
we  know  to  be  growing  in  interest  and  importance  with 
the  increase  of  our  country's  population,  the  advance  of 
general  education,  and  the  influence  of  true  Christianity. 
Where,  but  among  a  Christian  people,  can  such  institu- 
tions be  found?  and  where,  among  such  a  people,  have 
they  ever  failed  and  become  extinct?  They  should  be 
regarded  and  cherished  as  the  great  source,  of  moral  and 
religious  light  to  their  unfortunate  inmates,  as  well  as  of 
intellectual  and  practical  knowledge,  and  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  become  to  them,  with  God's  blessing,  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

In  our  last  Report  the  plan  w^as  announced  of  estab- . 
lishing  a  high  class  in  this  institution,  and  efforts  were 
immediately  made  to  commence  the  experiment,  in  Sep- 
tember last.    We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  class  w^as 
constituted  at  that  time,  under  the  name  of  the  Gallaudet 
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High  Class,  and  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Turner,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  in- 
structors connected  with  American  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  consisted  of  seven  pupils,  four  of 
whom  were  brought  back  on  our  invitation  and  election 
to  enjoy  its  privileges,  after  having  years  before  completed 
the  regular  course.  The  other  three  were  taken  from  the 
most  advanced  pupils  of  the  first,  or  senior  class.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  of  the  more  elevated  character 
originally  proposed,  so  far  as  this  could  be  attained  i)i 
seven  months,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  serv- 
ing to  confirm  the  expectations  previously  entertained. 
These  pupils  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  definition 
and  use  of  words,  to  the  analysis  and  grammar  of  the  En- 
glish language,  to  portions  of  the  higher  arithmetic,  to 
algebra,  to  geography  and  history,  to  drawing,  and  to 
many  other  subjects  arising  incidentally  from  the  general 
course  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  assigned  for  them. 
They  have  done  so  with  commendable  diligence  and  suc- 
cess, and  have  thus  set  a  good  example  to  those  who  may 
come  after  them. 

In  former  Reports  we  have  mentioned  the  interest  with 
which  we  have  ever  regarded  the  welfare  of  our  former 
pupils  as  we  have  seen  them  engaging  in  the  afiairs  of 
life,  and  in  many  instances  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  citizens  and  heads  of  families,  as  well  as  all  the  various 
relations  of  common  life.  Of  course  our  special  care  of 
them  must  cease  when  they  leave  the  Asylum,  but  occa- 
sionally an  influence  may  be  exerted  in  their  behalf,  es- 
pecially by  their  teachers,  which  tells  favorably  upon  their 
happiness.  One  of  the  privileges  they  most  prize  while 
here,  and  the  loss  of  which  they  most  regret  on  leav- 
ing us,  is  that  of  social  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
chapel,  and  on  the  Sabbath.  These  privileges  they  can 
not  fully  enjoy  anywhere  else.  But  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  substitute  for  the  more  thorough  religious 
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instructions  received  here,  has  been  adopted  by  themselves 
in  several  instances,  which  has  been  very  useful.  We  re- 
fer to  classes  formed  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  conducted 
by  some  one  or  two  of  the  most  religious  and  experienced, 
in  the  towns  and  villages  where  several  are  settled.  The 
first  was  established  in  the  year  1840,  at  Willimantic, 
Connecticut — a  manufacturing  village,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  deaf  and  dumb  mechanics  were  employed  at  their 
trades.  Some  of  these  being  pious  men,  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  religious  knowledge, 
formed  a  Bible-class,  appointed  one  of  their  number  as 
its  leader,  and  invited  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  that  place  and 
its  vicinity  to  unite  with  them,  amounting  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
religious  people  around  them,  had  the  free  use  of  a  sun- 
day-school  room  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  thus  spent 
several  hours  of  each  sabbath  in  the  reading,  studying  and 
recitation  of  portions  of  the  scriptures,  opening  and  clos- 
ing their  meetings  with  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 
Occasionally  they  have  invited  teachers  of  the  Asylum  to 
go  out  and  conduct  religious  services  among  them,  and 
have  often  reported  themselves  to  their  former  instructors, 
receiving  their  encouragement  and  advice.  On  the  whole, 
the  experiment  has  appeared  to  be  very  useful.  It  has 
promoted  the  study  of  the  Bible,  has  kept  fresh  in  their 
minds  its  more  practical  instructions,  especially  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  has  kept  alive  in  their  hearts  the  con- 
solations of  social  prayer  and  worship,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  opinions  and  de- 
portment of  some  of  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
members  of  their  little  society.  These  meetings  are  still 
continued,  and  have  been  so  with  but  few  and  short  inter- 
ruptions since  their  establishment  in  1840. 

The  same  general  plan  has  been  pursued  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  for  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  years 
past,  under  similar  circumstances  and  with  like  results. 
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The  only  difference  is,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  call  in  from 
a  neighboring  town  the  aid  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentle- 
man, once  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum,  pay  him  a  small  sal- 
ary, and  receive  his  instructions  in  the  form  chiefly  of 
religious  lectures,  more  after  the  manner  of  those  given  in 
the  Asylum. 

In  Boston  also,  since  the  summer  of  1851,  a  little  con- 
gregation of  deaf  mutes,  numbering  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  or  more  persons,  have  worshipped  in  a  sun- 
day-school  room  of  one  of  the  churches,  pursuing  in  gen- 
eral the  Bible-class  plan,  and  having  one  of  their  number 
for  a  leader,  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  piety.  The 
results,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  are  obviously  salutary. 
On  the  whole,  from  these  experiments  w^e  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  w^herever  a  number  of  educated  deaf  mutes 
can  be  thus  brought  together  on  the  Sabbath,  under  the 
care  of  some  one  or  more  judicious,  intelligent  and  pious 
men  of  their  own  number,  they  may  be  safely  encouraged 
to  meet  for  social  prayer,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  religious  knowledge,  especially  that  which  is 
derived  directly  from  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible. 
Large  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been  brought 
before  their  minds  during  their  pupilage,  and  the  great 
truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  system  carefully  taught. 
These,  at  least,  the  leading  minds  above  referred  to,  are 
able  to  explain  in  a  simple  way  to  their  companions,  and 
to  show  by  the  influence  they  produce  upon  their  own 
characters,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  as  well  suited  to 
deaf  mutes  as  to  any  other  people : — that  it  promotes  their 
happiness  and  usefulness  by  its  restraining  power  over 
their  lives,  by  the  support  it  affords  them  under  trials,  and 
by  the  consolation  it  imparts  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

Our  former  pupils  who  are  living  isolated  in  the  coun- 
try, can  not,  of  course,  enjoy  these  social  privileges  with 
their  fellows;  and  valuable  as  we  regard  them  to  those 
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whose  lot  is  cast  in  towns  and  cities,  we  can  not  recom- 
mend a  general  resort  to  such  places,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  homes  and  family  friends  are  in  the  country.  In 
general,  educated  deaf  mutes  should,  by  all  means,  remain 
among  their  kindred — and  most  of  these  reside  in  the 
country.  But  in  New  England,  every  township  and  vil- 
lage has  at  least  one  church  with  its  Sunday-school,  and 
every  family  almost,  has  some  intelligent  member,  who,  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  pencil,  may  com- 
municate many  of  the  leading  ideas  of  a  discourse  to  his 
deaf  and  dumb  relative,  during  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
and  aid  him  in  other  ways  in  uniting  with  a  common 
worshipping  assembly,  in  other  parts  of  the  service.  The 
deaf  person  may  also  pursue  the  studies  of  a  sunday- 
school  class,  and  reply  to  the  questions  of  a  benevolent 
teacher,  proposed  through  a  question-book  or  otherwise. 
Thus  no  intelligent  deaf  and  dumb  youth  need  be  entirely 
deprived  of  social  religious  privileges,  though  he  be  the 
only  one  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  We  can 
not  but  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  re- 
ligious people,  wherever  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  found, 
and  the  person  himself,  to  their  kind  sympathies  and  ef- 
forts. The  trial  of  the  course  last  mentioned  has  been 
made  with  success,  and  much  to  the  comfort,  encourage- 
ment and  improvement  of  such  persons.  Unless  some 
such  effort  is  made  by  religiaus  people,  either  in  families 
or  churches,  there  is  danger  that  our  pupils,  leaving  us  per- 
haps at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  even  though  well 
instructed  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  may  gradually  lose 
their  interest  in  it,  and  without  some  encouragement  and 
incitement  to  effort,  fall  back  toward  the  state  of  darkness 
and  heathenism,  from  which  education  has  delivered  them. 
True,  they  may  read  and  reflect,  and  pray ;  but  so  can  oth- 
er youth  and  other  people  who  have  been  properly  taught. 
Still  all  others  need  the  aid  of  association  and  of  social 
union  in  churches  and  other  societies — not  to  speak  of 
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the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  freely  offered  to  all  who 
ask  them — to  keep  up  their  activity  and  interest  in  the 
great  work  of  life — the  preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 
How  much  more  then  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  need  all  these 
aids. 

As  directors  of  an  institution,  eminently  Christian  in  its 
design,  we  think  it  proper  thus  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
fellow- Christians  to  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  through 
their  agency,  much  good  may  be  done  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons scattered  throughout  our  land,  who,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  relieved,  enlightened  and  prepared  by 
education  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  are  still  unfortu- 
nate, and  require  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of 
their  fellow-men  who  are  in  better  circumstances. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 
American  Asylum,  May  13,  1853. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  14tH  OF  MAY,  1853,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name 
ame. 

I^6Sicl6IlC6* 

Admission. 

Alcorn,  William 

Boston,  Mass. 

June, 

Mass. 

Alden,  Almira  E. 

Dixmont,  Me. 

Sept. 

1851, 

Maine. 

AUard,  Alonzo 

Newark,  Vt. 

May, 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Allen,  Adoniram  J. 

Raynham,  Mass. 

1847, 

Mass. 

Allen,  Stedman  A. 

1851, 

Allen,  Eliza 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

1849, 

Conn. 

Allen,  Irenus 
Allen,  Margaret 

Hartland,  Vt. 

1848, 

Vermont. 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 

1850, 

Conn. 

Angier,  Grenville 

Boston,  Mass. 

Nov. 

1852, 

Friends. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H. 

Watertown,  Conn. 

May, 

lo4o, 

Friends. 

Augur,  Charles  H. 

Milford, 

1846, 

Conn. 

Ayers,  Thomas 

Boston,  Mass. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Badger,  Oliver 

Charlestown,  " 

1  O/lC 

lo4o, 

<c 

Ballard,  Melville 

Fryeburgh,  Me. 

1850, 

Maine. 

Bartlett,  Franklin  P. 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 

1850, 

N.  Hamp. 

Bates,  Abby  E. 

Bellingham,  Mass. 

1849, 

Mass. 

Becker,  Jacob 

Boston,  *• 

*' 

Io4  /, 

(( 

Beltis,  Thomas 

<(  <( 

Sept. 

1852, 

<c 

Bennett,  Emma  J. 

Searsmont,  Me. 

May, 

1851, 

Maine. 

Berry,  Llewellyn 

Vienna,  *' 

1851, 

(( 

Blaisdell,  John  W. 

Tamworth,  N.  H. 

1849, 

N.  Hamp. 

Blakesley,  Stephen  A. 

Roxbury,  Conn. 

1847, 

Conn. 

Blish,  William  L. 

Willimantic,  " 

1851, 

«« 

Boston,  Oliver  F. 

South  Berwick,  Me. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Maine. 

Breck,  Josephine  M. 

Medfield,Mass, 

June, 

1849, 

Friends. 

Brick,  John 

Boston,  " 

May, 

1849, 

Mass. 

Bridgman,  Asa  D. 

Dorchester,  N.  H. 

(C 

1849, 

N.  Hamp. 

Brown,  Alba  S. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

(( 

1S50, 

Vermont. 

Brown,  Thomas  L. 

Henniker,  N.  H. 

Sept. 

1851, 

N.  Hamp. 

Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 

Wareham,  Mass. 

(( 

1852, 

Mass. 

Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

May, 

1850, 

N.  Hamp 

Butler,  David 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

June, 

1848, 

Mass. 

Byington,  Charles  H. 

Southington,  Conn, 

May, 

1847, 

Conn. 

Campbell,  George 

Bowdoin,  Me. 

Sept. 

1850, 

Maine. 

Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 

Auburn,  Mass. 

May, 

•1849, 

Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Sept. 

18,52, 

Asylum. 

Chase,  William  K. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

May, 

1849, 

Mass. 

Coffin,  Lucy  S. 

Newburyport,  " 

(( 

1850, 

<( 

Cogswell,  Loelah 

Whitingham,  Vt. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Vermont. 

Converse,  Gustavus  A. 

Rindge,     N.  H. 

June, 

1850, 

Friends. 

Corning,  Sherburn  L. 

Manchester,  '* 

Sept. 

1849, 

N.  Hamp. 

Crimmings,  Margaret 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Crossman,  Franklin  S. 

Watertown,  Conn. 

(< 

1851, 

Conn. 

Crows,  Julia 

Portland,  Me. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Maine. 

Currier,  Ellen  R. 

Danville,  Vt. 

(< 

1852, 

Vermont. 

Currier,  Mary  J. 

((  (C 

C( 

1852, 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Davenport,  John  W. 

Davis,  Francis  C. 

Davis,  Sarah  M. 

Derby,  Jordan, 

Dorr,  George 

Douglass,  Charles  A. 

Dow,  Daniel  W. 

Edwards,  Ellen 

Eldridge,  Eunice  A. 

Emerson,  William 

Eno,  Amanda 

Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 

Fisk,  Hannah  W. 

Fisk,  Laura  A. 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward 

Frank,  Francis  E. 

Fuller,  Octavius  W. 

Furrow,  Edward  B. 

Gatchell,  George  M. 

Gavit,  George 

Geisler,  Peter 

Gibson,  Sarah  M. 

Gilbert,  Charles  T. 

Gillpatrick,  Ellen  M. 

Glidden,^Clara  M. 

Glynn,  James 

Gomez,  Sarah  S. 

Green,  Daniel 

Greenlaw,  Rebecca 

Gregory,  Frances  A. 

Grush,  John  E. 

Hadley,  Sarah 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hartshorn,  Sylvanus 

Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hicks,  Martha  A. 
Hildreth,  Mary  E. 
Hine,  James 
Hobin,  Kate 
Hogan,  Anne  M. 
Holden,  Ermina  M. 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Hooper,  Jane 
Howard,  Nancy 
Howe,  Mary 
Hulett,  Edson 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Jack,  Levi 
Jackson,  Ansel  A 
Jellison,  Isaac  H. 
Johnson,  Catharine 
Keating,  Michael 
Keen,  Allen 
Kennedy,  Charles  A. 


Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Shaftsbury,  Vt. 
Hallowell,  Me. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Charlton,  Mass. 
Kent,  Conn. 
Harwich,  Mass. 
Danby,  Vt. 
Tariffville,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  " 
Shelburne,  Mass. 

Boston,  ** 
Gray,  Me. 
Turner,  " 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Georgetown,  " 
Westerly,  R.  L 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Westbrook,  Me. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Bangor,  *' 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Griswold,  Conn. 
Deer-Isle,  Me. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Dover,  Mass. 
Danville,  Me. 
((  (( 

Lancaster,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Andover,-  ** 
Northfield,  *' 
Boston,  " 
((  <( 

Gloucester,  '* 
Anson,  Me. 
Windsor, 
Pawlet,  Vt. 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Dixmont,  Me. 
West  Bridgewater,  Ms. 
Monroe,  Me. 
Southbury,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Fairhaven,  *' 
Plainfield,  Conn. 


Admission.     Supported  by 


May, 
(( 

Sept. 
May, 
June, 
May, 
(( 

July, 
Sept. 
Oct. 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept: 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


Oct. 

May, 
Sept. 

cc 

May, 
(( 

June, 
Sept. 
May, 


July, 
Sept. 


Feb. 
May, 
(( 

Sept. 
June, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


1847' 
1848> 
185b 
1849' 
1850, 
1851, 
1848, 
1851, 
1852, 
1852, 
1847, 
1851, 
1851, 
1848 
1852 
1849, 
1852 
1850, 
1852, 
1850, 
1852, 
1850, 
1852, 
1847, 
1852, 
1850, 
1849, 
1849, 
1852, 
1849, 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1850 
1852, 
1852 
1847, 
1846 
1851, 
1852, 
1850, 
1848 
1846, 
1849 
1849, 
1851 
1852, 
1852, 
1852 
1852 
1851, 
1849 
1852, 
1848, 
1849, 
1852, 
1847, 
1850, 


R.  Island. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
(( 

Mass. 


Maine. 

(C 

Mass. 
(( 

R.  Island. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Conn. 

Maine. 
<( 

Conn. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Maine. 
<( 

Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 


Maine. 
(( 

Vermont. 
N.  H. 
Conn. 
Friends, 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine, 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Admission. 

Supported  by 

i\.insma.n,  Uscar 

fenaron,  vt. 
Peacham,  *' 

May, 

1849, 

Vermont. 

Lackie,  Mary 

K 

1848, 

Lafferty,  Mary  Ann 

Pawtucket,  Mass. 

Sept. 
(( 

1851, 

Mass. 

Lambert,  Prudence  D. 

Chilmark,  " 

1852, 

Larrabee,  John 

Bangor,  Me. 

May, 
(1 

1850, 

Maine. 

Larrabee,  Phebe  J . 

1850, 

Latham,  Galen  A. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

(< 

1851, 

Friends. 

Lauglilin,  IVIargaretta 

Boston,  " 

c( 

1848. 

Mass.  ^ 

Lemure,  Frances  E. 

Cambridgeport,  " 

(( 

1851, 

j-iiDDy,  iviaiiKia  u. 

Gray,  Me. 

(C 

1849, 

Maine. 

Lillie,  Edwin  H. 

itandoiph,  Vt. 

Sept. 

1851, 

Vermont. 

Lindsey,  Lizzy 

Salem,  Mass. 

May, 
Sept. 

1848, 

Mass. 

Long,  Mary 

Boston,  " 

1852, 

Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Hartwell 

Sebec,  Me, 

May, 
" 

1851 

Maine. 

<<  <" 

1851, 

Lovejoy,  Sarah 

(C 

1851, 

\/r' 

McCarty,  Joan 

Hingham,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  " 

Sept. 

1852, 

.VI  ass. 

McGee,  Washington  W. 
McGuire,  Margaret 

May, 

1848, 

ooston,  " 

1850, 

McKey,  Francis 

Sept. 

1852, 

McKibbin,  JVlary 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

1851. 

Friends. 

McLaughlin,  Agnes 
McLaughlm,  William 

North  Providence,  R.  L 

Sept. 

1852. 

tt.  Island. 

Pawtucket,  Mass. 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Marsh,  Catharine  B. 

floxbury,  " 

Sept. 

1852, 

Marsnall,  Abranam  r. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

(C 

1852, 

Conn. 

Marshall,  Lieslie  kjt. 

a 

1852, 

Martin,  John  R. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

May, 

1850, 

Mayhew,  Mercy  C. 

Tisbury,  Mass. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Mass. 

Merrill,  Uharles  H. 

UrUlllord,  IN.  H. 

May, 

1851, 

N.  Hamp. 

Metrash,  Adam  H. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

1851, 

Conn. 

Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 

Stonington,  " 
Lebanon,  Me. 

C( 

1850, 

<( 

1851, 

• 

Maine. 

JNeill,  Helen  A. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

<( 

1847, 

Mass. 

iiicnois,  xtoDeri  n. 

Doston, 

(( 

1850, 

.  (c 

Nickerson,  Eveline  VV. 

Barnstable,  ** 

Sept. 
(( 

1852, 

Norwood,  Daniel,  Jr. 

Salem,  " 

1848, 

Osgood,  Alden  J:" . 

Natick,  " 

May, 

1847, 

Packard,  Philo  W. 

Boston,  " 

(( 

1846, 

Palmer,  Abby  L. 

uoncoro.,    jn.  xi. 

(( 

1850, 

\T     TT„  _ 

iN.  riamp. 

Palmer,  William r. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Sept. 
" 

1852, 

Mass. 

Parker,  Harvey  A, 

Pepperell,  " 

1852, 

(« 

Parsons,  Allura  H. 

Wells,  Me. 

June, 

1851, 

Maine. 

Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 

Northport,  " 

May, 

1848, 

(( 

Perkins,  Freeland 

Woodstock, 

cc 

1851, 

Perkins,  Mariette 

"  Vt. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Vermont. 

Perkins,  Mary  A. 

Newbury,  Mass, 

May, 

1847, 

Mass. 

Perry,  Carlos 

Irasburgh,  Vt. 

Sept. 

1852, 

^'^ermont. 

Pinneo,  Leaphy  F.  L. 

Duxbury,  " 

May, 
(( 

1851, 

Pratt,  Mary  E. 

Cambridge,  '* 

1848, 

Vermont. 

Richards,  Emily  L. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  " 

1851, 

-Vlass. 

Richardson,  Ellen  A. 

(( 

1850, 

(( 

Richardson,  Hannah 

((  (C 

(( 

1849, 

Rines,  Stover 

Portland,  Me. 

June, 

1851, 

Maine. 

Robertson,  John  A. 

Point  Levi,  Canada, 

April, 
Sept. 

1848, 

Friends. 

Roche,  John  H. 
Ryan,  "William,  Jr. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

1850, 

<( 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

May, 

1848, 

Conn. 

SafFord,  Mellen  F. 

Turner,  Me. 

Sept. 

1852, 

Maine. 

Sawtelle,  Madison  P. 

Sidney,  " 

May, 

1850, 
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Name. 


Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Sherman,  Louis 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Smith,  Almos 
Spragge,  John  G,  Jr. 
Steele,  William,  Jr. 
Stevenson,  Mary  J. 
Stevenson,  Sarah  B. 
Steward,  Pembroke  S. 
Storrs,  Sarah 
Strong,  Charles  W, 
Swift,  Mary  E. 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Taylor,  Anna  R. 
Thomas,  Abial  W. 
Thompson,  Samuel  W. 
Tirrell,  George  A. 
Tomson,  Mira  E. 
Tomlinson,  William 
Trask,  Eugene 
Tripp,  Lyman  E. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wakefield,  Esther 
Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Warren,  George  F. 
Webb,  John  F. 
Wells,  Rollin 
Wells,  William  R. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 
Wilbur,  iViary  E. 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Lavinia  M. 
Williams,  Maria  A. 
Wise,  Charles  P. 
Work,  Mary  J. 
Wright,  Sally 
Wright,  Wealthy 


Residence. 


Weston,  Mass. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Cumberland,  R.  L 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Toronto,  Canada  West. 
Thompson ville,  Conn. 
Swanzey,  N.  H. 
((  << 

St.  Albans,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 
Danbury,  N.  H. 
Brownfield,  Me, 
Chepacliet,  R.  L 
Wevmouth,  Mass. 
Pelham,  *« 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Deerfield,  Mass, 
Charleston,  Vt. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Me, 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Standish,  Me. 
Windham,  " 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Duxbury,  " 
Boston,  *' 
Little  Compton,  R.  L 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  " 
Boston,  ''• 
Williamstown,  Vt. 
Weybridge,  *' 
Cornwall, 


Admission.     Supported  by 


Sept. 
(( 
(< 

May, 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 


July, 

May, 


Sept, 
May, 


Dec. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


1852, 'Mass. 
1S52,  " 
1852,  R,  Island. 
1S50,N.  Hamp. 
1850,iFriends. 

1848,  'Conn. 
1850,|N.  Hamp. 
1850,1 

1850,  'Maine. 
1852, 'Asylum. 

1849,  'Friends. 
lS50,Mass. 
1852,:Conn. 
1851, In,  Hamp. 

1851,  !Maine. 

1847,  !r.  Island. 
l&51,lMass. 

1848,  " 
1850JConn. 

1849,  !Mass. 
1S4S,  Vermont. 
1848,|Mass. 
184S,lMaine. 
1851,lVermont. 


1851 

1849, 

1849, 

1849, 

1850, 

1852, 

1852, 

184S, 

1850, 

1847, 

1850, 

184S, 

1852, 

1848, 


Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 


Asylum. 
R.  Island. 
Friends. 
Mass. 


Vermont. 


Supported  by  Friends, 

"  "  Maine, 

"  "  New  Hampshire,  - 

"  Vermont, 

**  "  Massachusetts, 

«  "  Rhode  Island,  - 

**  Connecticut,  - 

*'  *'  Asylum, 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

12 

2 

14 

-  21 

16 

37 

8 

7 

15 

-  11 

11 

22 

38 

36 

74 

-  4 

2 

6 

20 

9 

29 

-  2 

1 

3 

116 

84 

200  . 

SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specunens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors 
they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  ages  of  the  writers, 
their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  lad  13  years  of  age,  lorn  deaf  under  instruction  one  year  and 

a  half. 

A  STORY. 

Many  years  ago  a  man  had  a  wife  and  a  son.  They  were  very  affec- 
tionate. One  day  the  man  went  to  visit  his  mother.  It  was  winter.  She 
told  him  that  one  of  her  teeth  ached.  The  man  was  very  sorry  for  her. 
He  came  back  to  his  house  and  arrived  there.  He  was  very  cold.  He 
sat  in  a  chair  near  the  fire  and  warmed  himself  He  told  his  wife  about 
his  mother  and  the  wife  answered  that  she  wished  to  give  her  some  thing 
to  cure  her  tooth  pain.  Her  son  heard  her  saying  so.  He  told  her  that 
he  could  carry  the  medicine  to  his  grand  mother.  But  his  parents  were 
afraid  for  it  was  growing  dark.  But  soon  they  let  him  go  there.  They 
poured  some  medicine  into  a  little  vial  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  boy  put 
on  his  over-coat,  cap,  and  gloves  and  put  the  vial  into  the  pocket  of  his 
over  coat.  He  bade  his  parents  good  bye  and  ran  from  his  parents'  house. 
He  was  walking  across  the  fields  to  his  grand  mother's  house,  when  the 
snow  began  to  fall  down.  He  saw  the  sun  set.  It  was  a  severe  snow- 
storm there.  It  grew  very  dark.  He  lost  his  way  to  his  grand  mother's 
house.  The  boy  was  tired  and  wished  to  get  a  place  to  sleep  in.  He  rec- 
ollected that  there  was  a  cave  in  the  woods.  So  he  went  to  the  cave  and 
got  into  it.  Then  he  slept  there.  At  midnight  he  awoke  and  heard  a 
noise  near  him.  He  got  out  and  heard  owls  hooting  on  the  trees.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  them.  He  slept  again.  The  boy's  parents  did  not  sleep 
all  night,  because  it  was  very  stormy.    They  feared  that  their  son  waa 
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frozen  to  death.  The  next  morning  they  rose  up  early.  The  father  rode 
to  his  mother's  house  and  reached  there.  He  asked  his  mother  if  his  son 
was  in  the  house  and  she  replied  no.  He  believed  that  his  dear  son  had 
died  with  cold  in  the  woods.  Some  of  his  friends  went  to  the  fields  to  look 
for  the  boy.  One  of  them  had  a  large  dog  which  ran  about  and  smelt  the 
tracks  of  the  boy  and  found  him  sleeping  in  the  cave.  The  man  saw  the 
dog  look  at  the  cave.  Then  he  went  into  the  cave  and  found  his  son. 
He  awoke  him.  The  boy  said  to  his  father  that  the  cave  was  warmer  than 
his  bed  at  home.    All  the  friends  were  very  glad  to  see  the  boy. 

T.  L.  B. 


By  a  lad  16  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  two  years  and 

a  half. 

A  STORY  OF  A  FAMILY. 

A  man  went  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  go  to  the  West  with  his  three  chil- 
dren in  a  boat.  His  wife  had  died  before  they  set  out  for  the  West. 
They  sailed  along  the  Ohio  river  in  the  fall  of  1833.  In  the  afternoon 
they  landed  on  a  small  island.  They  all  got  out  of  the  boat.  Then  the 
man  said  to  the  children  that  he  should  go  to  the  town  to  buy  provisions. 
He  crossed  the  river.  He  left  the  boat  and  went  to  the  town.  Some 
bad  people  tempted  him  to  drink  rum.  He  got  drunk.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  boat  and  he  sailed  it  crookedly,  and  he  fell  into  the  water.  He 
was  drowned.  His  children  waited  for  their  father.  He  did  not  come  to 
them.  The  oldest  child  was  a  girl  who  was  eight  years  old.  She  knew 
if  they  slept  on  the  ground  they  would  be  frozen  to  death.  She  walked 
between  the  two  young  children  round  the  island  in  the  night.  The 
young  children  were  very  tired  and  sat  down  on  the  ground.  The  girl 
told  them  stories  to  keep  them  awake,  but  they  could  not  continue  awake, 
and  they  slept.  The  girl  could  not  sleep,  and  she  put  her  apron  over 
them  to  keep  them  warm  all  night.  In  the  morning  after,' it  was  pleasant. 
They  saw  a  party  of  persons  coming  towards  the  island  in  a  boat.  They 
were  glad  and  thought  they  would  save  them.  But  they  found  they  were 
Indians.  The  children  were  afraid  and  ran  away  into  the  woods.  The 
Indians  landed  on  the  shore.  Then  they  set  fire  to  some  sticks  and  they 
cooked  meat  and  ate  it.  The  children  saw  them  eating  the  meat.  They 
said,  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  Indians,  they  would  be  starved.  They  re- 
solved and  went  to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  surprised  to  see  the 
little  girls.  The  Indians  were  kind  to  them.  They  gave  them  the  meat 
and  they  ate  it.  They  led  the  children  to  the  white  people.  The  people 
treated  them  kindly.  G.  C. 
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By  a  lad  13  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearinir  at  eighteen  months  ; 
three  years  under  instruction. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

A  few  years  ago  it  rained  hard  in  Fryeburg  for  a  few  days  and  made 
the  Saco  River  high.  One  morning  my  father,  uncle  and  I  went  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  found  it  was  high,  and  found  the  boat  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  We  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  call  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  house  which  is  on  the  hill.  A  little  while  after,  the  man  came 
to  the  bank  and  unloosed  the  boat.  I  suppose  my  father  or  my  uncle, 
told  him  to  go  up  the  river  and  turn  the  boat  to  come  to  the  shore  by  the 
point  which  is  between  the  river  and  the  brook,  so  that  he  began  to  go 
up  the  river.  Then  my  father,  uncle  and  I  ran  for  the  shore  by  the  point, 
but  we  found  the  man  would  not  come  to  that  place,  and  then  we  return- 
ed. We  arrived  at  the  shore  where  my  father,  uncle  and  I  stood  before. 
My  father  got  into  the  boat  and  paddled  with  the  paddle  which  the  man 
had  paddled  with.  He  paddled  with  the  broken  paddle.  While  they 
•were  paddling,  the  water  pushed  the  boat  down  the  river,  so  that  I  was 
very  much  afraid,  because  I  thought  that  my  father  would  be  drowned? 
but  I  did  not  care  for  the  man  who  was  in  the  boat,  because  I  loved  my 
father  very  much.  They  were  in  danger.  But  after  a  moment  they  pad- 
dled hard,  and  began  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger.  Soon  after 
they  arrived  at  the  other  side.  The  man  got  out  from  the  boat.  Then 
my  father  set  out  to  return.  He  began  to  go  up  the  river,  and  then  my 
uncle  and  I  ran  to  the  shore  by  the  point  and  my  father  came  there.  We 
all  went  home  safely.  M.  B. 

By  a  lad  17  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  eight  years  of  age  ; 
under  instruction  four  years. 

ABOUT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  world  was  created  about  5857  years  since  and  the  first  inhabited 
place  was  in  Asia  near  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  first  persons 
were  Adam  and  Eve;  they  lived  in  a  magnificent  garden  called  Eden. 
It  was  filled  with  sweet  fruits  and  flowers  and  watered  by  numerous  small 
and  beautiful  streams.  These  two  persons  enjoyed  the  mildness  of  the 
garden  at  first,  but  at  last  they  were  driven  out  on  account  of  their  rebell- 
ion against  their  Father.  Their  first  son  was  Cain,  the  first  murderer 
and  the  second  is  supposed  to  have  been  Abel.  The  people  increased 
very  rapidly  for  several  centuries,  but  at  last  there  was  such  a  great  re- 
bellion that  the  Almighty  Spirit  cut  every  one  down  with  the  exception 
of  Noah  and  his  family.  This  immense  deluge  lasted  for  many  days  and 
during  it,  Noah  sent  a  dove  out  of  his  ark  to  discover  land,  but  was  disap- 
pointed and  a  second  trial  was  made  in  the  same  way  and  the  dove  re- 
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turned  with  a  branch  of  a  tree.  Soon  after  this  the  ark  rested  on  a  moun- 
tain called  Mt  Ararat  in  Armenia  and  Noah  went  out  with  his  family  and 
began  to  people  the  earth  again.  The  people  spread  themselves  rapidly 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  country  and  when  they  found  themselves  so 
wicked,  they  were  afraid  the  Almighty  Spirit  would  punish  them  in  a 
similar  way  as  he  did  the  Antediluvians.  So  they  made  out  a  plan  to  es- 
cape by  erecting  a  lofty  tower  called  Babel.  The  fools  intended  to  pierce 
the  top  into  heaven  so  that  they  might  climb  in,  but  when  they  were  at  a 
great  way  from  the  land,  the  sun  and  stars  seemed  as  far  off  as  they  did 
when  they  first  began.  One  day  a  sudden  thing  happened  to  them. 
While  they  were  at  work,  they  found  themselves  in  a  great  confusion  of 
language.  If  a  man  on  the  tower  asked  for  brick  or  any  other  thing,  the 
other  at  the  bottom  might  mistake  and  bring  something  else.  They  were 
in  such  a  confusion  that  they  left  the  tower  and  went  in  every  direction 
in  company  with  those  who  could  understand  each  other.  The  whole 
people  became  different  nations  according  to  their  languages.  It  is  sup- 
posed some  of  Noah's  children  were  alive  at  that  time.  The  people  that 
remained  around  that  place  soon  formed  themselves  into  the  first  Empire 
which  was  called  Assyria.  The  first  city  was  Babylon  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ashur  the  first  sovereign.  O,  K. 

March,  1853. 

ABOUT  GREECE. 

This  country  is  the  most  famous  in  the  world  for  its  first  knowledge  o^ 
art  and  science,  although  it  is  a  very  small  State.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  that  their  ancestors  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground,  but  the 
first  settlement  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  descendants  of 
Japhet  because  it  lies  very  near  to  Shinar.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
such  savages,  they  dwelt  in  rude  huts,  subsisted  on  acorns  and  their  gar- 
ments were  of  skin.  The  Greeks  received  then'  first  civilization  from 
Cecrops  who  came  from  Egypt  with  some  of  his  countrymen  and  founded 
the  city  of  Athens,  but  Cadmus  was  more  famous  than  the  former.  He 
was  the  greatest  benefactor  that  Greece  ever  enjoyed.  He  taught  them 
the  use  of  the  alphabet,  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  Greece  is  also  famous  for  many  wonderful  philosophers  and 
good  lawgivers.  One  of  these  lawgivers  was  Lycurgus  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  greatest  power  in  Greece  by  his  strict  code  of  laws.  One 
page  of  this  code  was  the  prohibition  of  oppression  among  each  other. 
The  whole  people  were  to  fare  alike  at  public  tables  so  that  the  rich  could 
not  have  more  luxurious  feasts  than  the  poor.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
law  was  excellent  except  a  part  of  it  which  compelled  the  children  to  go 
without  victuals  unless  they  should  steal  them.  Another  page  was  that 
money  should  not  be  coined  of  Gold  or  Silver.    The  money  was  only 
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coined  of  iron,  so  it  was  difficult  for  a  person  to  carry  much  in  his  pocket. 
About  a  dollar  of  coined  iron  weighed  50  pounds.  When  Lycurgus  had 
finished  his  code  of  law,  he  left  Sparta  never  to  return.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  made  the  people  swear,  they  never  would  violate  any  of  his 
laws  until  he  returned.  He  then  went  away  and  committed  suicide  by 
starving  himself  to  death  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his 
command  so  that  the  Spartans  might  not  bring  his  remains  back.  There- 
fore their  oath  was  preserved  for  five  hundred  years  and  Greece  became 
a  powerful  kingdom.  The  severest  lawgiver  was  Draco  who  wrote  his 
code  with  blood  instead  of  ink.  Any  person  was  put  to  death  for  the 
slightest  offence.  Solon  was  a  milder  and  wiser  one.  He  made  excellent 
laws,  but  the  Greeks  were  so  fickle  his  laws  were  soon  abolished.  Greece 
is  now  in  ruins  and  the  people  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  degradation 
and  indolence.  O.  K. 

April,  1853. 


By  a  young  man  who  lost  his  hearing  at  nine  months  ;  under  in- 
struction four  and  a  half  years. 

INCIDENTS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

I  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  I  was  a  diminutive  boy,  and  I  played 
with  my  play-mates.  Sometimes  I  played  with  playthings.  I  crept  up 
the  stairs,  and  then  I  feU  down  on  the  floor  off  the  side  of  the  stairs.  My 
Parents  heard  me  fall.  They  seized  me  and  laid  me  in  a  bed.  One  of 
my  friends  ran  to  a  doctor,  and  the  doctor  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
my  father's  house,  and  he  saw  that  my  head  was  fractured. 

The  doctor  said  to  my  parents  "  your  son  is  insensible."  Then  my 
parents  and  friends  were  anxious,  but  the  doctor  said  to  my  mother,  "  you 
take  a  little  water  and  spatter  on  his  face."  Then  I  became  a  little  revi- 
ved from  the  insensibility,  and  lay  in  a  cradle.  I  could  not  rise  from  it, 
because  my  head  was  internally  injured.  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  I  went  out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  hear  my 
fcither  who  made  a  great  sound  with  his  trombone.  My  father  went  with 
me  to  a  harbor  to  see  a  steamboat  which  was  adjoined  to  a  wharf  at  night. 
I  heard  a  little  noise  which  issued  from  the  steam  boiler,  but  my  father 
heard  a  great  sound.  A  few  days  after,  I  with  my  brother  went  to  school. 
We  went  to  a  wharf  with  lines  and  hooks,  and  we  caught  some  fishes  upon 
the  wharf  near  a  fish-house,  but  suddenly  a  door  of  the  fish-house  struck 
us,  and  we  almost  tumbled  into  the  water.  We  returned  from  the  fish- 
houses,  and  went  home. 

When  I  was  about  three  or  four  years  old  some  youthful  friends  with 
me  went  to  Cape  Ann,  and  we  saw  a  great  many  schooners,  ships,  sloops, 
and  other  vessels  which  sailed  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean.    One  of  us  made 
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a  snare  for  the  purpose  of  catching  some  rabbits.  We  returned  to  our 
homes. 

One  fine  pleasant  summer  day  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  I 
got  into  a  boat  with  my  father,  and  some  friends,  and  we  reached  a  vessel 
which  sailed  from  the  harbor.  I  was  very  glad  to  catch  many  mackerel 
which  lived  in  the  sea,  with  hooks  and  lines.  We  caught  the  mackerel, 
and  some  friends  dressed  them,  and  put  them  in  many  barrels  under  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.  I  let  down  a  line  which  floated  upon  the  sea  at  a  lit- 
tle distance.  Some  wild  ducks  saw  the  bait  of  the  hook,  and  then  one  of 
them  swallowed  it.  I  drew  in  the  wild  duck,  and  seized  it.  My  father 
killed  it,  and  I  roasted  it  which  was  good  for  eating.  Sometimes  I  said  to 
my  father,  "shall  we  go  home  to  day  ?''  But  my  father  said  "no,  we 
shall  not  go  home."  One  of  us  climbed  up  the  mast  with  his  telescope, 
and  he  saw  through  it  a  great  many  vessels  which  sailed  upon  the  sea  like 
a  forest. 

We  followed  ^the  vessels,  and  reached  them.  I  saw  three  fishermen 
thrust  a  spear  in  a  sword  fish  in  a  boat  which  belonged  to  a  schooner. 
This  sword  fish  was  good  for  eating.  At  sun  set  the  vessels  rested  upon 
the  water,  and  the  fishermen  caught  many  thousand  mackerel  with  hooks 
and  lines.    They  dressed  them. 

Next  morning  one  of  my  friends  stood  on  the  bowsprit  of  the  vessel,  and 
he  took  his  harpoon  in  his  hands,  and  fastened  to  a  young  whale  which 
plunged  deep  into  the  water.  The  friend  shouted  aloud  to  my  father, 
and  he  took  hold  of  the  line,  and  drew  it  in,  but  it  was  broken. 

By  and  by  the  young  whale  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  I 
saw  it  tinged  with  blood. 

Sometimes  I  saw  some  whales  which  spouted  up  columns  of  water  into 
the  air.  A  few  days  afterward,  I  looked  at  a  youthful  friend,  who  was 
drinking  molasses,  and  then  I  joggled  him  on  his  elbow  in  the  cabin.  He 
came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  my  father,  and  friends  laughed  at  him,  because 
his  face  was  covered  with  molasses.  My  father  said  to  him,  "  why  do  you 
drink  it  all  up  ?"  but  he  said,  "  no,  Norwood  joggled  me."  Then  I  wiped 
his  face  with  my  handkerchief. 

At  midnight  I  slept  in  the  cabin,  and  then  I  was  sea  sick. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  the  creek  of  an  Island,  and  my  friends  threw  the 
anchor  into  the  water.  We  got  in  the  boat,  and  I  rowed  with  the  oars 
towards  the  shore.  We  went  to  the  bushes,  and  picked  blackberries  and 
ate  them.  We  saw  some  fishermen  catch  whales,  and  carry  them  to  the 
Island,  and  they  cut  oS"  the  blubber  or  fat. 

A  few  days  afterward  we  returned  in  the  vessel,  which  sailed  out  of  the 
creek,  and  by  and  by  the  clouds  grew  dark,  the  wind  blew,  and  howled 
through  the  masts,  and  rigging.  The  vessel  leaned  over  towards  the  water, 
and  the  waves  were  in  violent  agitation.    The  wind  blew  off  my  straw  hat 
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which  was  lost  on  the  sea.  We  reached  our  homes,  but  my  father's  fam- 
ily were  gone.  I  said  to  him  "  where  is  your  family  ?"  and  he  said  they 
had  moved  from  Gloucester,  Mass.  for  Salem,  Mass.  My  father  rode 
home  with  me.    He  was  captain.  D.  N. 

By  a  lad  14  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  five  years. 

WAR. 

A  war  is  a  horrible  event  in  the  world.  There  were  battles  in  various 
countries  formerly.  In  the  Revolutionarj-  war,  the  American  army  con. 
quered  the  British.  We  were  not  cowards  then.  The  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  April  1775.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  lasted  about  seven 
years.  The  U.  S.  became  an  independent  country  after  the  Revolution. 
The  British  fought  with  the  Americans  on  Breed's  hill.  This  battle  was 
called  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  It  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June  1775. 
More  of  the  British  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  than  of 
the  Americans.  Thirteen  colonies  were  subject  to  Great  Britain  before 
the  war.  Gen  Washington  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Gen  La  Fayette  was  the  French  commander.  He  came  from 
France  to  assist  Gen  Washington,  and  the  Americans  to  fight  against  the 
British.  Perhaps  the  French  will  fight  with  the  English.  The  latter  are 
making  preparations  for  war.    There  are  no  wars  at  the  present  time. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  the  last  of  the  late  war.  Gen  Andrew 
Jackson  commanded  his  army  to  fight  the  British,  when  the  latter  were 
approaching  New  Orleans.  There  have  been  a  great  many  wars  in 
Italy,  and  in  Greece,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

The  young  men  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  INIilitary  academy,  at  West 
Point  in  New  York.  Ships  of  war  and  frigates  are  near  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  Texas,  and  California  were  obtained  from  Mexico  by 
conquest.  Gen  Winfield  Scott  and  his  army  conquered  the  Mexicans 
several  years  ago.  Several  officers  of  the  United  States  were  killed  and 
wounded.  We  hope  that  wars  will  never  occur  again.  We  should  not 
be  in  favor  of  war. 

A.  T. 

By  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  lost  hearing  at  three  and  a  half  years  ; 
under  instruction  five  and  a  half  years. 

Hartford,  Oct.  28th,  1852. 
Dear  Parents, — I  am  very  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  writ- 
ing to  you  to  let  you  know  that  I  reached  here  in  the  evening  last  Sept 
15th  without  any  accident.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  the  cars  with 
my  friends,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  home.  I  found  all  here 
well,  except  one  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  sick,  but  was  getting  betterj 
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I  was  delighted  to  see  my  old  friends  again.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  me. 

Since  I  left  home  last  vacation,  I  have  not  heard  from  you  or  any  of 
my  friends  and  am  greatly  anxious  about  you  and  them.  I  am  desirous 
to  hear  from  you,  dear  parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  a  year. 

When  I  arrived  here,  I  admired  to  see  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  piazza 
to  the  building  and  the  ceiling  of  the  girls  parlor  has  been  papered  which 
is  a  gteat  improvement  to  its  looks.  It  used  to  be  cracked  and  ugly.  I 
think,  this  building  has  been  much  improved. 

I  will  try  to  think  of  all  the  news  to  tell  you.  Last  Sept,  we  went  to 
the  city  to  see  the  fair  and  were  very  much  interested  in  seeing  it 
There  were  very  nice  and  valuable  fruits,  &c. 

Our  favorite  teacher  Mr.  Stone  has  been  appointed  the  principal  of 
the  Institution  for  the  D  and  D  at  Columbus  (Ohio)  on  account  of  Mr. 
Gary's  death.  Mr  C.  had  the  chronic  rheumatism  for  a  long  time,  and 
died  three  months  ago.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr  Stone  went  to  Ohio  with 
his  family.  We  were  very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  I  hope  he  will  live 
there  comfortably  with  his  family. 

There  are  nine  scholars  in  the  Gallaudet  High  Class  this  fall.  They 
are  taught  by  Mr.  Turner.  I  am  in  the  first  class.  There  are  14  in  my 
class.  We  have  a  new  book  which  is  called  "  the  system  of  Modern 
Geography."    I  like  it  very  well.    Mr  Ayres  still  teaches  me. 

The  son  of  our  teacher  Mr  Clerc  was  very  sick  and  died  last  week. 
His  disease  was  called  the  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

Last  Sept,  I  went  to  the  depot  with  the  Misses  R.  to  meet  their  mother, 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  see  her.  She  went  to  New  York  on  tuesday 
on  business  and  staid  there  till  Friday.    Have  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Last  week,  the  beautiful  leaves  were  hanging  upon  the  trees  and  I 
liked  to  look  at  them,  but  now  the  leaves  fall  down  to  the  ground  and 
the  trees  stand  bare. 

I  shall  not  speedily  forget  what  a  pleasant  time,  I  had  with  you  last 
vacation.  I  want  to  live  with  you,  dear  parents  again,  but  I  must  be 
patient  till  next  Spring.  I  am  anticipating  going  home  at  no  distant  day 
if  God  spares  our  lives.  Tell  dear  sisters  C  and  S,  I  am  weary  of  wait- 
ing for  letters  a  long  time  and  wish  very  much  to  have  them  write  and  tell 
me  all  the  news,  for  I  am  always  delighted  to  hear  from  them.  How  is 
my  dear  mother's  health  ?  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  the  news  and  now 
I  must  stop  writing  and  bid  you  good  bye.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see 
my  dear  little  brother  and  how  is  he  ?  I  give  much  love  to  you,  and  all. 
Ask  C  and  S,  do  they  ever  think  of  Mary  ?  I  guess  you  will  think  that 
I  am  a  great  proser. 

From  your  most  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  A.  P 
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By  a  girl  17  years  old,  lost  hearing  at  seven ;  under  instruction 

jive  years » 

DEATH  AND  ITS  VICTIMS. 

Death  entered  the  world  by  sin,  and  sin  by  Satan.  Death  is  represent- 
ed by  a  man  without  flesh  on  his  bones.  It  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities  and  a  man  would  give  all  that  he  has  for  his  life.  God  has  said 
that  we  shall  once  taste  death.  It  seems  horrible  and  dreadful  to  us,  but 
it  is  sweet  to  the  christian  for  he  does  not  feel  its  sting.  It  is  very  dread- 
ful to  the  impenitent  sinner,  who  lies  on  his  sick  bed  in  agony,  thinking 
of  what  will  become  of  his  soul  in  eternity  and  sometimes  he  will  not 
listen  to  the  kind  entreaties  of  Jesus  Christ,  explained  to  him  by  his 
christian  friends. 

It  comes  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  like  a  thief  who  breaks 
into  a  rich  man's  house  and  the  owner  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
himself.  So  the  gospel  warns  us  to  be  ready,  for  in  such  a  time  as  we  do 
not  know,  then  we  shall  die.  Many  die  when  they  are  young  and  seem 
to  be  promising  young  men  and  women.  Many  say  the  grave  is  cold 
and  dreary. 

Some  say  they  expect  to  enjoy  the  world's  pleasures  and  not  religion 
until  a  few  days  before  their  death,  yet  they  donot  know  that  they  are 
near  the  grave.  Many  meet  death  by  accident,  others  by  the  fool's 
pence  at  the  grog-shop,  many  at  sea,  others  on  a  sick  bed  and  others  on 
the  scaffold. 

As  the  wheels  of  time  roll  on,  death  takes  away  the  old,  who  give  place 
to  the  young,  so  nature's  works  decay,  and  keep  man  in  mind  of  the  final 
end.  It  is  death  that  takes  the  blooming  child  from  the  happy  circle. 
The  Bible  says  "Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  son  of  man  cometh." 

Life  is  uncertain,  therefore  we  should  be  ready  for  death,  and  we  shall 
live  together  in  heaven,  if  we  obey  God's  commands.  If  not.  He  will 
cast  us  off  forever. 

SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  history  until  the  time  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland.  This  king  had  two  children.  One  was  married  to  a  Norwe- 
gian prince  and  the  other  to  a  Dutch  princess.  In  the  midst  of  prosper- 
ity, he  thought  that  after  his  death,  he  would  have  a  good  sucessor.  A 
few  months  after  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  daughter 
and  then  his  son  died.  At  last  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
while  riding  in  the  dark.  When  the  Scottish  nobles  heard  of  it,  some 
wished  Robert  Bruce  to  be  king,  and  others,  John  Baliol,  but  they  could 
not  agree  and  so  gave  the  decision  to  Edward  I  of  England,  who  chose 
Baliol,  because  he  was  weak  minded  while  Bruce  knew  all  about  the 
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affairs  of  government.  In  the  meaa  time  the  English  often  made  attacks 
upon  the  Scotch  but  failed  in  their  attempts.  A  few  years  afterward 
Edward  I  led  a  large  army  into  Scotland,  beat  them  all  and  Baliol  re- 
signed the  crown  for  fear  of  having  his  head  cut  off.  Robert  Bruce  (a 
grandson  of  the  other  Robert  Bruce,  who  left  his  country  and  lived  with 
the  English)  fled  to  the  mountains  and  when  he  got  to  the  western  coast, 
sailed  to  the  Hebrides,  where  he  remained  till  spring.  After  arriving  in 
Scotland  he  collected  a  large  army,  while  the  same  old  Edward  was 
marching  to  meet  him,  but  he  died  on  his  way  and  was  suceeded  by  his 
son  Edward  II  who  met  the  Scotch  at  Bunnockburn.  A  party  of  En- 
glish was  under  the  command  of  Sir  E.  Bohun  who  rode  on  a  heavy  war- 
horse,  while  Bruce  on  a  small  pony  with  his  battle-axe  went  to  meet 
him,  both  leaving  their  armies  behind.  Bohun  threw  his  lance  and  Bruce 
rode  up  to  him  and  cut  his  head  off.  Soon  after  they  all  retired  to  rest 
and  the  next  morning,  got  up  early  for  the  battle.  While  the  English 
were  marching  to  meet  them,  the  Scotch  were  on  their  knees,  begging 
the  aid  of  God,  but  Edward  said  to  one  of  his  generals,  that  they  were 
begging  his  mercy.  The  general  in  reply  said  "  you  will  have  to  fight 
hard."  The  battle  commenced  at  sun  rise  and  continued  till  evening. 
The  Scotch  won  the  battle,  and  poor  Edward  on  his  horse  homeward  fled 
to  England. 

After  the  battle,  Bruce  was  crowned  as  king  of  the  Scotch,  but  did  not 
continue  long  for  he  died  in  a  few  years  and  was  suceeded  by  his  son 
Robert  III.  From  him  to  Mary  queen  of  the  Scotts.  Scotland  and  En- 
gland had  several  skirmishes  and  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Scotland 
was  annexed  to  England,  under  the  sway  of  James  VI.  In  modern 
times  these  two  countries  have  been  at  peace  and  unto  this  day,  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

Like  Bruce,  we  should  not  despair,  but  like  this  noble  man,  try  again 
and  again  and  if  we  do,  we  can  overcome  all  difficulties. 

M.  L. 

By  a  young  woman  who  lost  hearing  at  one  year  old  ;  under  in- 
struction six  years  and  a  half. 

THE  VAf.UE  OF  HEALTH. 

Health  is  a  state  of  being  well  and  very  valuable  to  every  creature. 
Wisdom  riches,  and  goodness  will  never  avail  us  without  health,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  greatest  blessing.  Some  people  donot  always  ap- 
preciate its  great  value  and  are  very  ignorant  of  it.  There  are  some 
proper  rules  for  preserving  health,  such  as  frequent  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  sufficient  sleep,  daily  bathing,  and  simple  food.  People  who  are 
prone  to  use  intoxicating  drinks,  often  become  unhealthy  and  miserable. 
Their  limbs  are  weakened  by  the  liquor,  their  strength  is  exhausted  and 
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all  their  senses  are  imperfect,  and  -weak.  When  they  work,  it  makes 
them  dull  and  slow  in  their  motions,  and  they  cannot  be  brisk  and  pros- 
perous. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  parents  and  guardians  to  take  care  of 
their  children  in  their  early  prime,  to  control  their  tempers,  and  to  be 
especially  anxious  and  particular  about  their  health,  so  that  they  may  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  life.  They  should  abhor  ardent  spirits  and  become 
temperate  in  the  use  of  food  that  they  may  have  excellent  and  sound 
health.  Their  minds  will  be  in  high  and  good  spirits  and  their  limbs  full 
of  strength. 

Children  who  work  fast  and  smart  or  play  much,  have  the  blood  circu- 
lated through  their  bodies,  and  this  strengthens  and  invigorates  them.  If 
persons  are  in  good  health,  they  are  able  to  labor  both  bodily  and  men- 
tally. It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  work  as  much  as  they  can,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  work  hard  daily  in  the  air. 

When  children  are  young,  they  are  very  playful,  and  vigorous,  need 
more  food  than  the  old,  and  should  help  their  parents  as  much  as  they 
have  strength  to  do.  It  is  very  necessary  for  them  to  take  care  of  their 
health  in  clean  clothes  every  day.  If  they  wish  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  walk  daily  in  the  morning, 
for  it  will  refresh  and  exhilarate  them  and  promote  digestion.  When 
they  come  to  manhood,  they  have  to  work  and  support  themselves. 
When  persons  grow  old,  or  feeble  and  have  no  strength,  it  is  quite  right 
in  them  to  leave  their  business.  But  if  they  wish  to  do  any  good,  they 
may  visit  the  poor  and  distribute  tracts  among  them.  They  need  not  as 
much  food  as  the  young. 

Many  young  and  thoughtless  persons  often  find  an  early  grave  by  in- 
temperance, for  they  do  not  know  the  great  danger  of  intoxicating  drinks 
which  hurry  them  to  an  untimely  grave.  When  they  spend  much  time 
in  feasting  and  drinking  a  variety  of  liquors,  they  kill  themselves  by  a 
slow  and  unknown  process.  If  people  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed 
late  in  the  morning,  their  health  will  be  injured,  and  it  Is  very  wrong  for 
them  to  impair  it,  because  God,  their  bountiful  and  allwise  Creator  gives 
them  that  blessing  for  their  enjoyment.  It  is  a  great  pity  for  them  to  for- 
get it,  so  that  life  would  be  short.  It  is  best  to  live  in  good  and  airy 
situation. 

People  who  have  enjoyed  good  health  from  their  birth,  sometimes 
die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  and  those  who  are  very  sick,  sometimes 
live  a  great  number  of  years. 

When  a  room  is  full  of  dust  and  bad  air,  we  must  open  the  window^ 
for  ventilation.  It  is  very  bad  to  be  in  a  close  and  too  warm  room,  be- 
cause the  air  is  very  unwholesome.  If  persons  have  delicate  health,  they 
must  be  careful  of  it  and  go  out  only  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  necessary. 
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But  if  they  are  imprudent,  they  may  die  of  consumption  by  their'  own 
carelessness.  I  hope  we  shall  regard  our  health  with  care,  and  enjoy  it 
as  many  years  as  God  spares  us,  remembering  to  avoid  all  things  injuri- 
ous to  our  health. 

THE  EYE. 

The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  being  most  wonderful  and  useful  to  every 
body.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  people  to  be  careful  and  particular 
about  their  eyes.  If  they  should  injure  them  by  reading  too  much  by 
the  light,  they  might  become  blind  and  would  regret  exceedingly  the 
neglect  of  their  eyes. 

The  surface  of  the  eye  is  very  smooth,  transparent,  and  bright.  Be- 
hind this,  there  is  a  dark  round  thing,  called  the  iris.  The  iris  is  a  very 
delicate  circular  muscle  and  is  able  to  contract  and  expand,  so  as  to  meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  light  which  the  retina  can  bear.  The  pupil  is  a 
small  dark  hole  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  it  causes  people  to  under- 
stand what  they  see.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  of  a  round  shape,  and  is 
placed  in  the  orbit,  being  provided  with  six  muscles.  It  is  easily  moved 
in  every  direction  by  means  of  these  muscles.  It  is  protected  by  the  eye- 
lids and  eyelashes  which  are  curious  and  surprising  organs. 

People  can  keep  their  eyes  from  dust  and  bad  things  and  these  organs 
can  be  easily  washed  by  the  water  called  the  tears.  The  retina  is  the 
seeing-nerve  and  reflects  the  rays  of  light.  I  have  been  told  that  when 
a  person  brings  a  lamp  close  to  the  eyes,  the  iris  will  contract,  and  is  en- 
larged as  the  lamp  is  removed.  The  motion  is  very  surprising  and  inter- 
esting, and  it  accomodates  itself  to  different  degrees  of  light.  When  any 
object  appears  to  us,  we  are  made  to  know  what  it  is. 

We  must  be  thankful  that  God  in  great  wisdom  and  power  made  this 
important  organ,  and  also  must  thank  God  for  good  sight.  I  should  pre- 
fer to  be  deaf  and  dumb  rather  than  to  be  blind,  because  it  aflbrds  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  every  pleasant  thing.  I  am  thankful  that  I  can 
write,  read,  talk,  and  work  with  pleasure  and  ease.  I  am  much  pleased 
to  see  many  cheerful  and  bright  faces.  When  I  see  a  blind  girl,  it  makes 
me  sad  to  think  that  she  cannot  see  any  thing,  but  it  is  very  singular  and 
curious,  that  she  can  touch  any  object  and  easily  know  what  it  is. 

The  eye  of  a  cat  is  very  remarkable.  She  can  see  any  object  in  the 
night  without  the  light,  but  we  cannot  see  in  a  dark  room.  When  we 
wish  to  sleep,  the  eyes  can  be  shut  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids.  If  a 
person  should  read  a  book  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  his  eyes  might  be 
spoiled  or  weakened.  I  was  informed  some  years  ago  that  if  a  person 
should  be  nearsighted  in  youth,  he  would  be  able  to  read  without  specta- 
cles in  old  age,  but  I  donot  know  certainly  about  it.  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  many  people  have  injured  their  eyes  by  reading  too  much  for  many 
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hours  in  the  night  and  become  "blind.  If  a  person  has  sore  eyes,  he  must 
not  try  to  read  or  use  them  until  they  get  well. 

Blind  people  think  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  than 
to  be  blind  and  prefer  much  to  be  blind  rather  than  to  be  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  countenance  of  the  blind  is  very.expressiveless.  I  think  I 
never  talked  with  any  blind  person  by  the  fingers,  but  I  should  like  to  go 
to  Boston  to  see  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

S. 

By  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  seven  years. 

ABOUT  MYSELF. 

Previous  to  my  connection  with  the  American  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  a  pupil,  I  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  unhappiness.  Dur- 
ing my  early  childhood,  I  could  be  taught  by  neither  my  parents  nor  my 
relatives  how  to  learn  to  read,  on  account  of  my  deafness.  Another  rea- 
son was,  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  language  of  signs.  I 

remember  my  devoted  friend,  Mr.  I.  F  ,  took  great  pains  to  teach 

me  in  various  ways — but  without  success. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  I  was  put  in  a  school,  not  distant  from  my 
father's  residence  and  took  lessons  in  penmanship  ;  however  I  could  not 
understand  the  sentences  which  I  copied.  At  the  end  of  each  week  my 
teacher  (cousin  to  me)  gave  me  a  little  card  of  approbation ;  but  I 
always  made  light  of  them  and  often  tore  them  into  pieces.  My  teacher 
tried  to  teach  me  how  to  articulate  or  spell  a  few  w^ords,  such  as  cat,  cowt 
dog,  house,  &c ;  but  he  sometimes  made  such  signs  as  to  make  me  and  my 
classmates  laugh  aloud. 

After  having  left  school,  I  was  put  under  the  instruction  of  a  lady 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  to  take  lessons  in  drawing  in  whicji  I  made 
pretty  rapid  progress,  though  I  sometimes  drew  ugly  and  laughable  pic. 
tures.  I  liad  a  natural  taste  for  drawing,  but  I  had  a  passionate  desire  to 
be  taught  the  construction  of  the  English  language. 

One  evening  I  took  a  newspaper  and  tried  to  read  it  in  imitation  of  my 
father,  but  I  could  not  understand  a  word.  So  I  asked  my  father  to  miake 
signs  for  the  word  "  The,"  but  he  did  not  know  how.  Some  evenings 
my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  sat  in  a  circle  and  spent  much  time  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  agreeable  conversations,  while  I  was  sitting  out  of  the 
circle  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  thinking  of  their  intelligence  and 
my  ignorance.  I  sometimes  felt  so  envious  of  their  lives  of  light  as  near- 
ly to  burst  into  tears. 

My  father  gave  me  a  manual  alphabet  and  I  applied  myself  closely  to 
studying  it  and  soon  after  I  could  spell  it  as  rapidly  as  a  boy  speaks. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  my  father  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Weld  in 
respect  to  my  future  education  in  the  Asylum.    When  I  received  this  in- 
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telligence,  I  burst  into  tears,  shaking  my  head,  on  account  of  my  dislike 
of  leaving  home.  But  my  father  consoled  me  by  telling  me  that  the  Asy- 
lum was  a  better  place  than  my  own  home. 

On  the  12th  day  of  May,  1846, 1  set  out  for  Hartford  with  my  father 
and  when  we  got  there,  we  found  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  so 
pleasantly  situated  as  to  incline  me  to  stay  there  rather  than  at  home. 
The  next  day  my  father  left  there  for  New  Haven  and  I  felt  rather 
homesick. 

At  first  I  learned  how  to  spell  some  easy  words  and  recited  pretty  well. 
I  have  since  studied  History,  Geography  and  Arithmetic  and  my  present 
studies  are  Eno-lish  Grammar  and  Algebra. 

Now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  I  have  se- 
cured since  the  beginning  of  my  education.  Had  I  not  been  connected 
with  this  noble  institution,  I  should  have  had  a  life  of  darkness  and  been 
exposed  to  temptation  and  ruin.  How  grateful  I  ought  to  feel  towards 
God,  my  kind  Heavenly  Father,  for  his  having  led  me  into  a  life  of  light ! 
Many  deaf  mutes  have  been  to  the  Asylum  to  be  educated  while  many 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 

C.  H.  A. 


By  a  girl  16  years  old,  who  lost  hearing  and  the  sight  of  one  eye 
at  seven,  was  instructed  for  four  years  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Boston  and  has  been  here  one  year  and  a  half. 

SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  a  sort  of  stupor  or  lethargy  in  which  all  the  voluntary  powers 
of  the  body  are  at  rest,  but  the  faculties  of  the  mind  continue  in  action, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  when  awake.  During  the  first  period  of 
sleep  the  activity  of  the  body  is  suspended  and  in  repose  but  the  mind 
continues  in  full  vigor.  In  the  next  period  the  thoughts  are  confused  and 
often  dream.  The  third  and  last  period  all  the  mental  faculties  are  at 
rest.  This  resembles  death  because  we  are  then  wholly  unconscious  of 
any  thing  around  us.  God  has  so  ordained  that  we  were  naturally  made 
to  sleep  at  stated  times,  therefore  we  have  day  and  night.  The  darkness 
of  night  is  well  suited  for  sleep. 

If  we  did  not  rest  for  many  nights  we  should  soon  be  worn  down  and 
unable  to  do  any  thing.  But  sleep  invigorates  both  body  and  mind. 
During  sleep  Ave  have  dreams  which  are  often  influenced  by  our  thoughts 
and  doings  Avhile  awake.  If  we  think  much  about  any  person  or  thing, 
we  are  apt  to  have  them  present  in  our  dreams.  Superstitious  people 
infer  that  dreams  are  only  forebodings  of  events  which  are  to  take  place 
at  some  future  time. 

The  Bible  mentions  cases  in  which  dreams  were  representations  of 


what  was  to  take  place,  as  In  Joseph's  dreams  the  condition  of  Egypt  was 
foretold.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  real  truth  in  them  and  they 
have  no  definite  meaning. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  is  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is 
brought  from  its  natural  state  of  ignorance  to  a  knowledge  of  things  in 
general.  It  is  also  the  formation  of  habits.  A  good  education  is  there- 
fore very  Important  to  form  good  habits,  and  to  prepare  for  future  use- 
fulness and  activity. 

In  these  days  of  improvement  and  progress,  literature  and  science  re- 
ceive much  encouragement.  And  especial  attention  is  given  to  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  this  country,  where  schools  are  so  numerous  and  free 
that  every  one  can  easily  obtain  a  good  education.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  school  fund  of  most  states  has  been  enlarged,  and  many  new 
academies  and  several  colleges  have  been  erected. 

In  New  England  schools  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety,  provision 
being  made  for  the  blind  at  the  Perkins'  Institution  in  South  Boston,  and 
also  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  excellent  Asylum  in  Hartford  (Conn). 
Beneficarles  of  these  institutions  are  usually  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  continue  under  instruction  five,  six,  or  seven  years. 

Connecticut  has  a  larger  school  fund  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

There  are  many  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Har- 
vard University  being  the  oldest. 

In  Europe  there  are  not  so  many  advantages  for  education  as  here, 
and  many  of  the  people  of  the  poorer  classes  are  uneducated  and  igno- 
rant, but  none  more  so  than  the  Irish  who  have  very  few  schools. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  schools  will  be  established  in 
every  country  and  education  be  considered  necessary  for  all  classes  of 
people.  It  will  thus  make  them  happier,  and  benefit  society  by  check- 
ing crime  and  preventing  its  increase. 

A.  E.  A. 


By  a  young  man  who  lost  hearing  at  six,  under  instruction  six 
and  a  half  years. 

The  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed. 

Matthew  Xm. 

One  day  as  our  Savior  sallied  forth  out  of  the  house,  he  was  followed 
by  a  great  multitude  of  people  who  were  desirous  of  listening  to  his  sub- 
lime words.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  heard  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, he  approached  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  entered  one  of  those  fish- 
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ing  vessels  which  lay  along  the  shore,  belonging  to  Simon  Peter,  after- 
wards his  most  intrepid  disciple. 

Then  he  commenced  the  delivery  of  a  parable  concerning  a  sower  and 
some  seed,  which  is  recorded  in  several  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  then  he  applied  its  figurative  meaning  to  the  different  classes 
of  hearers  around  him.  But  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  diff'erent  classes 
of  listeners  who  attend  church  at  the  present  day. 

It  may  therefore  be  divided  into  four  separate  parts,  each  of  which  rep- 
resents one  of  those  classes.  The  first  part  refers  to  the  seed  which  fell 
by  the  wayside  and  was  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  he  ex- 
plains in  the  nineteenth  verse  as  that  class  of  hearers  who  are  too  weak 
minded  or  ignorant  to  understand  the  words  they  hear  from  the  minister, 
whom  the  devil  seeing,  rejoices,  and  immediately  makes  them  forget  in 
order  that  it  may  not  recur  to  their  minds  again,  lest  they  then  be  wiser 
and  understand  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  recollection  of  those  words. 

The  second  part  alludes  to  those  seeds  which  fell  upon  stony  places 
where  there  was  not  much  earth,  and  though  they  grew  up,  were  scorched 
by  the  sun,  because  the  earth  would  not  allow  their  roots  to  strike  deep ; 
and  consequently  they  withered  and  died. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  this  is  explained  as  that  class  who  hear  the 
words  and  understand  and  for  a  while  obey  them.  But  these  not  having 
received  them  with  suflUcient  sincerity  and  resolution,  readily  forsake 
their  duty  when  they  are  persecuted  or  troubled  on  account  of  it. 

The  third  part  speaks  of  the  seeds  which  fell  among  thorns  and  when 
they  sprung  up  were  choked  by  the  thorns,  so  that  they  died  also. 

This  refers  to  the  class  who  receive  and  understand  the  words,  but 
when  the  preaching  is  over  they  are  so  engrossed  in  their  everyrday  bus- 
iness and  cares,  that  they  soon  forget  all  that  was  said  to  them,  and  there- 
fore lose  those  precious  germs  of  salvation. 

The  fourth  part  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  seed  which  fell  into  good 
ground  and  grew  up  and  yielded  an  abundance  of  good  fruit. 

This  applies  to  those  hearers  who  understand  the  preaching  and  treas- 
ure it  up  and  strive  to  do  what  it  requires  and  are  therefore  saved  from 
eternal  misery. 

Now,  the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  this  parable  will  be  found  in  a 
careful  consideration  of  it. 

By  comparing  ourselves  with  the  diff'erent  grounds  on  which  the  seeds 
fell,  we  shall  discover  to  which  class  we  belong.  If  we  find  that  we  are 
in  either  the  first,-  second  or  third  classes,  and  if  we  feel  an  interest  for 
our  eternal  welfare,  by  following  the  directions  in  God's  Holy  Book,  we 
can  change  the  soil  of  our  hearts  so  that  the  seed  will  become  fruitful  and 
we  shall  reap  eternal  happiness  in  that  world  above. 
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But  if  we  neglect  to  consider  it,  we  may  well  be  regarded  as  hearers  of 
the  first  or  second  class,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  of  no  profit,  because  it  is 
devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  scorched  and  withered  by  the  sun ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  lose  the  inestimable  blessing  of  eternal  life. 

W. 


By  a  young  man  who  lost  hearing  at  seven  and  a  half  years ; 
under  instruction  six  and  a  half  years. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

This  day  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple were  assembled  on  Mount  Calvary  near  the  city  of  J erusalem  to  see 
three  men  crucified.  Xwo  of  these  men  deserved  to  die  for  they  were 
thieves,  and  had  broken  the  laws  of  their  country ;  but  the  third,  the  one 
crucified  between  the  two,  had  broken  no  laws,  either  of  man  or  God ; 
he  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  thought,  word,  or  action ;  he  had  not  con- 
spired against  the  government,  but  his  sole  ofi'ence  was  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  scribes  and  high-priests  of  the  Jews  by  his  doctrines. 
He  remained  on  the  cross,  taunted,  and  mocked  at  by  the  Jews,  till  after 
having  suffered  great  agony  he  died.  His  body  was  taken  down  by  his 
friends,  and  placed  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  guarded  by  Roman  soldiers 
to  prevent  its  being  taken  away  by  his  friends  so  that  they  might  not  as- 
sert that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  But  on  the  third  day,  by  the  slight- 
est effort  of  his  all-powerful  will  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  and 
caused  the  stone  to  roll  away  from  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  and  after  re- 
maining on  earth  forty  days  he  ascended  to  heaven  where  he  now  reigns 
king  of  heaven  and  the  universe.  Owing  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
the  whole  human  race  was  doomed  to  eternal  punishment;  but  Jesus 
Christ  the  son  of  God  having  pity  on  us,  came  down  from  heaven  to  suf- 
fer in  our  stead  in  order  that  all  who  would  repent,  and  believe  in  him 
might  be  saved.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Judea  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
the  capital  was  a  province  of  Rome  which  was  then  mistress  of  all  the 
known  world.  The  Romans  were  pagans;  their  God  was  Jupiter,  in 
honor  of  whom  they  erected  splendid  temples  and  offered  costly  sacrifi- 
ces. At  the  present  time  Rome  is  no  longer  mistress  of  the  world ;  she 
is  now  a  reduced  and  weak  city — the  capital  of  a  part  of  Italy.  Europe 
is  divided  into  several  independent  countries  each  governed  by  its  own 
ruler.  The  people  instead  of  worshipping  Jupiter  and  other  heathen 
Gods,  worship  the  one,  and  only  true  God.  America  which  was  then  an 
undiscovered  wilderness  is  now  the  greatest,  freest,  happiest,  and  most 
prosperous  Country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
the  red  men,  have  faded  away  before  the  face  of  the  white  men  and  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  in  their  stead  the  country  is  occupied  by  the 
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most  enlightened  and  civilized  people  in  the  world.  The  art  of  printing 
not  then  known,  has  placed  books  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  people, 
and  no  one  is, too  poor  to  buy  a  Bible  for  one  can  be  bought  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  To  day  in  all  parts  of  the  world  people  are  assembled  in 
churches  to  worship  and  thank  the  author  of  all  these  changes, — the  man 
whom  the  Jews  crucified  and  reviled  while  on  the  cross.  It  is  astonish" 
ing  how  the  christian  religion  has  prevailed.  At  the  time  of  Christ's 
death  the  number  of  christians  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  number  of  apostles  twelve.  Now  the  number  of  christians  is  228, 
000,000,  and  they  have  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  prevalence  of  the  christian  religion,  it  is  very  probable 
no  schools  would  have  been  established  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  in- 
stead of  assembling  to  worship  God  we  should  have  been  like  heathens. 
How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  Christ  who  died  on  the  cross  for  us.  We 
ought  to  think  of  the  numerous  sins  we  have  committed  the  past  year, 
and  form  good  resolutions  for  the  future. 

SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  interest  and  excitement  has  been  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  this  country  by  what  is  called  spiritual  rappings. 
Some  persons  pretend  that  they  are  the  mediums  through  whom  the  in- 
habitants of  the  spirit  world  communicate  with  those  of  this  world.  The 
manner  in  which  the  communications  are  generally  made  is  as  follows :  A 
circle  is  formed  around  a  table ;  raps  are  heard  which  are  said  by  the  me- 
dium to  be  made  by  departed  spirits ;  the  spirits  are  asked  if  they  are 
willing  to  make  communications ;  and  an  affirmative  response  being  indi- 
cated by  a  rap,  the  alphabet  is  called  for,  and  the  medium  moving  over 
the  letters,  stops  when  a  rap  is  heard  and  writes  down  the  letters  stopped 
at,  and  in  this  tedious  manner  sentences  are  spelled  out. 

I  have  attended  two  sittings,  and  will  relate  my  experience  in  spiritual 
manifestations.  About  a  year  ago  Leroy  Sunderland  visited  the  city  in 
which  I  resided  with  his  adopted  daughter  who  was  a  medium,  delivered 
several  lectures  and  then  returned  to  Boston,  while  his  adopted  daughter 
remained  and  gave  several  sittings,  one  of  which  I  attended  at  the  house 
of  a  friend.  We  sat  around  a  mohogany  table  close  together,  placing  one 
hand  on  the  table,  and  after  waiting  in  solemn  silence  for  sometime,  faint 
raps  were  heard.  I  could  not  hear  them  but  I  could  feel  them,  and 
while  each  of  the  circle  was  conversing  by  turns  with  the  spirit  of  some 
departed  friend,  I  occupied  myself  in  watching  the  medium.  She  was  a 
comely  young  woman  with  long  curls  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  wore  a 
good  deal  of  jewelry  which  made  me  think  the  business  of  a  medium 
must  pay.  I  also  noticed  she  frequently  glanced  under  the  table  in  the 
direction  of  her  toes.    When  my  turn  came  I  called  for  the  spirit  of  a 
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dead  sister  who  rapped  out  a  communication  to  me  saying  she  was  very- 
sorry  I  was  deaf,  but  she  could  converse  with  me  in  spirit,  and  that  she 
was  very  happy.  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  medium  had  made  up  all 
that  herself,  so  to  try  her  I  asked  the  spirit  how  old  she  was  when  she 
died  and  what  her  name  was,  and  of  course  as  the  medium  could  not 
guess,  no  more  raps  were  heard  from  the  spirit  of  my  departed  sister.  I 
then  called  for  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  who  had  recently  died,  but  it 
was  either  not  on  hand,  or  refused  to  hold  any  communications  with  me. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  that  none  of  the  sitters  tried  to  find  out  whether 
the  raps  were  made  by  spirits  or  by  the  medium  herself;  for  it  was  very 
apparent  that  they  were  made  by  the  latter  as  none  of  the  questions  were 
answered,  but  those  which  she  could  easily  guess  at.  When  the  sitting 
closed,  the  medium  arose  and  taking  out  her  portemonie,  charged  us  fifty 
cents  apiece  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  few  faint  raps.  I  felt  I  had 
been  taken  in  and  humbugged. 

I  afterwards  attended  another  sitting  with  a  friend  who  was  a  firm  be- 
liever, and  who  assured  me  that  the  spirits  would  move  the  table,  but  be- 
fore I  went  I  took  care  to  stipulate  tliat  I  was  not  to  pay  anything  for  it. 
This  time  the  medium  was  a  young  man  and  the  raps  felt  stronger.  I 
held  a  communication  with  the  spirit  of  a  dead  brother  who  answered 
my  questions  readily.  Afterwards  on  informing  the  company  that  I  had 
no  brother  who  was  dead,  my  believing  friend  told  me  that  it  was  only 
the  more  mysterious.  I  then  said  I  wanted  to  see  the  table  move.  We 
all  drew  back  from  the  table  except  the  medium  who  kept  moving  his 
hand  rapidly  around  the  surface  of  the  table  without  touching  it,  and 
pretty  soon  the  top  of  the  table  which  was  a  centre-table  began  to  revolve. 
I  said  I  thought  I  could  produce  the  same  effect,  and  I  moved  my  hand 
round  the  table  as  the  medium  had  done,  and  slily  gave  the  top  a  push 
and  immediately  the  top  began  to  revolve.  The  ease  with  which  the  top 
turned  on  its  pivot  was  so  great  that  I  suspected  the  pivot  must  have  been 
well  greased. 

Although  it  is  plainly  apparent  to  all  who  attend  the  sittings,  that  spir- 
itual rappings  are  a  silly  piece  of  humbuggery,  yet  many  persons  and 
some  very  intelligent  and  well  known  men  among  them  have  a  firm  belief 
in  their  reality.  I  think  the  matter  could  be  settled  at  once  by  a  few  ex- 
periments made  by  men  of  sense.  If  the  manifestations  are  really  made 
by  spirits  I  should  think  they  might  do  something  better  than  rapping, 
moving  tables  and  chairs;  and  instead  of  making  communications  by 
raps,  they  could  write  them  out  at  once.  If  the  manifestations  are  made 
by  the  mediums  themselves  I  think  they  perform  their  tricks  very  clum- 
sily, and  do  not  do  half  as  well  as  the  common  travelling  jugglers.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  and  proved  as  to  their  being  a  humbug 
by  most  of  the  newspapers,  many  people  still  persist  in  believing  in  them 
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and  the  number  of  believers  is  still  on  the  increase.  What  this  piece  of 
folly  will  lead  to,  and  where  it  will  end,  no  one  can  tell. 

Kossuth's  visit  to  this  country. 

While  confined  in  Turkey,  Kossuth  was  invited  by  congress  to  visit 
this  country.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  arrived  at  New  York  in 
the  month  of  December,  1851.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  by 
the  people  of  New  York  to  receive  their  distinguished  guest.  Thousands 
of  people  assembled  to  welcome  him  when  the  steamship  which  contained 
him  arrived,  and  he  was  escorted  to  his  Hotel  by  a  vast  and  enthusiastic 
crowd.  The  object  of  Kossuths  coming  to  this  country  was  to  induce 
congress  to  favour  his  doctrine  of  intervention  and  to  collect  money  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition  to  equip  the  Hungarians  when  they  should 
make  another  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  Austrian  oppression.  To 
overflowing  audiences  the  eloquent  patriot  spoke  of  his  fatherland,  her 
noble  struggles  to  free  herself  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  her  splendid 
victories  till  Russia  sent  vast  armies  to  the  assistance  of  Austria  in  pull- 
ing down  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  -^ile  he  spoke,  he  held  his  audiences 
enchained  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  The  enthusiasm  he  excited  for 
the  cause  of  Hungary  was  unbounded ;  contributions  flowed  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with  invitations  to  visit  various  states  in 
the  union.  Kossuth  first  went  to  Washington,  visited  the  president  and 
congress.  But  he  was  disappointed  as  the  president  and  most  of  the 
public  men  from  motives  of  policy  refused  to  assist  the  Hungarians,  for 
fear  of  embroiling  this  country  in  a  war  with  Russia  and  Austria.  Kos- 
suth then  visited  Boston  where  he  was  as  enthusiastically  welcomed  as  he 
had  been  in  New  York.  Here  he  made  more  of  his  soul-stirring  speech- 
es and  received  more  material  aid.  He  remained  in  this  country  about 
a  year,  visited  most  of  the  states  in  the  union  and  collected  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  aid  him  in  his  next  attempt  to  free  his  belov- 
ed fatherland  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria ;  then  he  departed  from  our 
shores  with  the  good  wishes  of  every  true  lover  of  liberty. 

C. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging 
and  washing;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural 
intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legi 
bly  and  correctly;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
application  as  above  should  he  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  in  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the 
Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accom- 
pany the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  ad- 
dress their  letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ; 
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and  all  letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must 
be  post-paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect,  is  very  impor- 
tant ;  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  th6  progress  of  a  whole 
class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after 
its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and 
the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and 
it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth;  the  names,  in  full, 
of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters;  the  place  of  his  residence; 
where  he  was  born ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what 
caused  his  deafness ;  also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person 
to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed.  He  should 
be  well  clothed;  that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  summer 
and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked. 
A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward 
of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
ofiicer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will 
make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  in  Boston. 
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